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PREFACE 


TO , . 

T H E I E S T ' E D IT 101 ^, 


The aba'ANTAges of siicli a synoptical view of literature 
as displays its rarioiis departmeiits in their simiiltaiieoiis 
condition tliroiigii an extensiYe period^ ami in tlieir mutual 
dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed. And, as 
AYe possess little of this kind in our own language, I have 
been induced to undertake tliat to wMcIi I am, in some 
respects at least, very unequal, but wMeh no more capable 
person, as far as I could judge, was likely to perform, hi 
offering to the |)ublic this introduction to the literary history 
of three centuries — for I cannot venture to give it a title 
of more pretension — it is convenient to state my general 
secondary sources of information, exclusive of the acquaint- 
ance I possess with original writers; and, at the same time^ 
by showing A^diat has alreadj^ been done, and what is left 
undone, to furnish a justification of my own undertaking. 

The history of literature belongs to modern, and chiefly 
to almost recent times. The nearest approach to it that 
the ancients have left us is contained in a single chapter of 
Quintilian, the first of the tenth book, wherein he passes 
rapidly over the names and characters of the poets, orators, 
and historians of Greece and Eome. This,' however, is but 
a sketch ; and the valuable Avork of Diogenes Laertius pre- 
serves too little of chronological order to pass for a his- 
tory of ancient j)hilosophy, though it has ' supplied much of 
the materials for ail that has been written on that subject. 
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In tlie sixteenth centiiry,'tlie, great increase of piililica- 
tionSj and the clevotion to learning wliieli distiiigiiislied that 
l^eriod^ might suggest the scheme of a iiniTersal literary 
history. Conrad Gesner/ than whom no one^ by extent and 
Yariety of erudition, was more fitted for the labour, appears 
to have framed a x^lan of this kind* What he has i>ublished, 
the Bibliotheca IJiiiYersalis, and the Paiidecta) UniYcr sales, 
are, taken together, the materials that might have been 
thrown into an historical form; the one being an alpha- 
betical catalogue of authors and their writings ; the other a 
digested and minute index to all departments of knowledge, 
in twenty-one books, each divided into titles, with short 
references to the texts of works on every head in his com- 
prehensive classification. The order of time is therefore 
altogether disregarded. Possevin, an Italian Jesuit, made 
somewhat a nearer approach to this in his Bibliotheca 
Selecta, published at Eome in 1593. Though his partitions 
are rather encyclopsedic than historical, and his method, 
especially in the first volume, is chiefly argumentative, he 
gives under each chapter a nearty chronological catalogue 
of authors, and sometimes a short account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, in the second book Be Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, might justly deny, notwithstanding these defective 
works of the preceding century, that any real history of 
letters had been written ; and he compares that of the 
world, wanting this, to a statue of Poljpheme dejnived of 
his single eye. He traces the method of supplying this 
deficiency in one of those luminous and comprehensive pas- 
sages which bear the stamp of liis vast mind : the origin and 
antiquities of every science, the methods by which it has 
been taught, the sects and controversies it has occasioned, 
the colleges and academies in which it has been cultivated, 
its relation to civil government and common society, the 
physical or temporary causes which have influenced its con- 
dition, form, in his plan, as essential a part of such a his- 
tory, as the lives of famous authors, and the books they have 
produced. 

No one has presumed to fill up the outline which Bacon 
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Mmself cotilcl blit sketcli ; and most part of tlie seventeeiitb. 
century passed away witb. few efforts on tbe part of tbe 
learned to do justice to their own ocenpation; for we can 
hardly make an exception for the Prodroinus Historic 
Literariae (Hamburg, 1659) of Lambeeius, a very learned 
German, who, having framed a magnificent scheme of a 
universal history of letters, was able to carry it no farther 
than the times of Moses and Cadmns. But, in 1688, Daniel 
Morhof, professor at Kiel in Holstein, published his well- 
known Polyhistor, which received considerable additions in 
the next age at the hands of Pabricius, and is still found in 
every considerable library. 

Morhof apx3ears to have had the method of Posseviii in 
some measure before his eyes; but the lapse of a century, so 
rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had prodigiously en- 
larged the sphere of literary history. The precise object, 
however, of the Polyhistor, as the word imports, is to direct, 
on the most ample plan, the studies of a single scholar. 
Several chapters, that seem digressive in an historical 
light, are to be defended by- this consideration. In his review 
of books in every province of literature, Morhof adopts a 
sufficiently chronological order; his judgments are short, 
but usually judicious ; his erudition so copious, that later 
writers have freely borrowed from the Polyhistor, and, in 
many parts, added little to il3S enumeration. But he is far 
more conversant with writers in Latin than the modern lan- 
guages ; and, in particular, shows a scanty acquaintance 
with English literature. 

Another century had elapsed, when the honour of first 
accomplishing a comprehensive synopsis of literary history 
in a more regular form than Morhof, was the reward of 
Andres, a Spanish Jesuit, who, after the dissolution of his 
order, passed the remainder of his life in Italy. He pub- 
lished at Parma, in different years, from 1782 to 1790, his 
Origine, Progresso, e State attuale d’ ogni Litteratura. The 
first edition is in five volumes quarto ; but I have made use 
of that printed at Prato, 1806, in twenty octavo volumes. 
Andres, though a Jesuit, or perhaps because a Jesuit, accoin- 
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moclated Mmself in some ineasiiro to tlie lone of tiie 
wliereiii Ms boot appeared, and is alwaj’s teiiiperiite, and 
often caiidkL His learning is rery extensive in siirfaeo^ and 
sometimes minute and cnrioits, but not, generallj’ Kpiaikiiig^ 
profomid; Ms style is flowing, but difliise and iiifleiinite; 
Ms diameters of boots bave a vagueness iinpleasaiit io tiiivso 
who seet for precise notions ; Ms taste is correct, but frigid ; 
bis general views are not injndicions, but display a moderate 
degree of liiminousness or pbilosopby. Tbis work is, bovv” 
ever, an extraordinary performance, embracing botb ancient 
and modern literatui'O in its full extent, and, in many parts, 
witb little assistance from any former publication of tbe tiiid» 
It is far better known on tbe Continent than in England, 
where I bave not frequently seen it quoted ; nor do I believe 
it is common in our private libraries. 

A few years after tbe aj)pearance of tbe first volumes of 
Andres, some of tbe most eminent among tbe learned of 
Germany projected a universal history of modern arts and 
sciences on a much larger scale. Each single province, out 
of eleven, was deemed sufficient for tbe labours of one man, 
if they were to be minute and exhaustive of the subject s 
among others, Bouterwek undertook poetry and polite 
letters ; Bulile speculative pbilosopby ; Kastner tbe mathe- 
matical sciences ; Sprengel anatomy and medicine ; Heeren 
classical philology. Tbe general survey of tbe whole seems 
to have been assigned to Eichborn. So vast a scheme was 
not fuUy executed ; but we owe to it some standard works, 
to which I bave been considerably indebted. Eicliborii 
published, in 1796 and 1799, two volumes, intended as tbe 
beginning of a General History of tbe Cultivation and Lite- 
rature of modern Europe, from tbe twelfth to the eighteenth 
century. But be did not confine himself within tbe remoter 
limit ; and bis second volume, especially, expatiates on the 
dark ages that succeeded tbe fall of the Eoinan Empire. 
In consequence, perhaps, of tbis diffuseiiess, and also of the 
abandonment, for some reason witb which I am unacquainted, 
of a large portion of the original undertabiiig, Eichborn 
prosecuted this work no farther in its original form. But, 
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altering . slig-kily its title, . lie ■ pnblislaed, , some years after- 
wiirds,: ail. indepeii dent universal ^History, of . Literature ’ 
froiii tlie earliest ages to liis own. This is comprised, in, six 
. volumes, the first having appeared in 1805, the last in 1811 „ 

The execution of these volumes is veryiihequal. Eiehhorn 
was conversant with oriental, with theological literature, 
espeeiallj’ of his own country, and in general with that con-' 
tained in the Latin language. But he seems to have been 
slightly acquainted with that of the modern languages, and 
with most , branches of science. He is more specific, more 
chronological, more methodical in his distribution than 
Andres ; his reach of knowledge, on the other hand, is less 
comprehensive ; and though I could praise neither highly 
for eloquence, for taste, or for philosophy, I should incline 
to give the ]Dreference in all these to the Spanish Jesuit, 
But the qualities above mentioned render Eiehhorn, on the 
wdiole, more satisfactory to the student. 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which deserve 
the name of general histories of literature, embracing all 
subjects, all ages, and all nations. If there are others, they 
must, I conceive, be too superficial to demand attention. 
But in one country of Europe, and only in one, we find a 
rational history so comprehensive as to leave uncom- 
memorated no part of its literary labour. This was first 
executed by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit born at Bergamo, and in his 
later years librarian of the Duke of Modena, in twelve 
volumes quarto : I have used the edition published at Borne 
ill 1785. It descends to the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In full and clear exj)Osition, in minute and exact 
investigation of facts, Tiraboschi has few superiors; and 
such is his good sense in criticism, that we must regret the 
sparing use he has made of it. But the principal object of 
Tiraboschi was biography. A writer of inferior reputation, 
Coriiiaiii, in his Seeoli della Litteratura Italiana dopo il suo 
Eisorgimeiito (Brescia, 9 vols., 1804 — 1813), has gone more 
closely to an appreciation of the numerous writers whom he 
passes in review before onr eyes. Though his method is 
biographical, he pursues sufficiently the order of chronology 
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to come into tlie class of literary liistoriaiis. Corniiuii is not 
inncli esteemed by bis conntiymenj and does not rise to a 
very elevated point of pbilosopby ; but liis erudition appears 
to.ine considerable^ Ms judgments generally reasonable^ and 
bis frequent analyses of books give Mm one superiority over 
TiraboscM. 

Tbe Histoire Litteraire de FItalie, by GingnenCj is well 
known : be bad tbe advantage of following Tirabosclii ; and 
could not so well, witbont bis aid, bave gone over a portion 
of tbe ground, including in bis scbenie, as be did, tbe Latin 
learning of Italy; but be was very conversant witli tbe 
native literature of tbe language, and bas, not a little 
prolixly, doubtless, but very usefully, rendered mucb of easy 
access to Europe, wMcb must bave been sought in scarce 
volumes, and was in fact known by name to a small part of 
tbe world. Tbe Italians are ungrateful, if tbey deny their 
obligations to Ginguene. 

France bas, I believe, no work of any sort, even an in- 
different one, on tbe universal Mstory of ber own literature ; 
nor can we claim for ourselves a single attempt of the most 
superficial kind. Warton’s History of Poetry contains much 
that bears on our general learning ; but it leaves us about 
tbe accession of Elizabeth. 

Far more has been accomplished in the history of par- 
ticular departments of literature- In the general history of 
philosophy, omitting a few -older writers, Brucker deserves 
to lead tbe way. There bas been of late years some dispo- 
sition to depreciate bis laborious performance, as not suffi- 
ciently imbued with a metaphysical spirit, and as not 
rendering with clearness and truth tbe tenets of tbe philo- 
sophers whom be exMbits. But tbe Germany of 1744 was 
not tbe Germany of Kant and Fichte ; and possibly Brucker 
may not bave proved tbe worse historian for having known 
little of recent theories. Tbe latter objection is more ma- 
terial; in some instances be seems to me not quite equal 
to Ms subject. But upon tbe whole be is of eminent use- 
fulness ; copious in his exti*acts, impartial and candid in bis 
judgments. 
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In the next age after Brnckerj the great fondness of the 
German learned both for historical and philosophical in- 
vestigation prodnced more works of this class than I know 
by name, and many more than I have read. The most 
celebrated, perhaps, is that of Tennemann ; but of which I 
only know the abridgment, translated into French by M. 
Victor Cousin, with the title Manuel de PHistoire de Philo- 
sox^hie, Buhle, one of the society above mentioned, whose 
focus was at Gottingen, contributed his share to their scheme 
in a History of Philosophy from the revival of letters. This 
I have employed through the French transl^^ in six 
volumes. Buhle, like Tennemann, has very evident obliga- 
tions to Brucker ; but his own erudition was extensive, and 
his philosophical acuteness not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, was 
imblished by Bouterwek, in twelve volumes octavo. Those 
Iparts which relate to his own country, and to Spain and 
Portugal, have been of more use to me than the rest. Many 
of my readers must be acquainted with the Litterature du 
Midi, by M. Sismondi ; a work written in that flowing and 
graceful style which distinguishes the author, and succeeding 
in all that it seeks to give,— a pleasing and popular, yet not 
superficial or unsatisfactory, account of the best authors in 
the southern languages. We have nothing historical as to 
our own poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They 
have obtained, in my oj)inion, full as much credit as they 
deserve : without depreciating a book in which so much may 
be found, and which has been so great a favourite with the 
literary part of the public, it may be observed that its errors 
as to fact, especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily 
frequent, and that the criticism, in points of taste, is not of 
a very superior kind, 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature, — a 
great desideratum, which no one had attempted to supply. 
But unfortunately he has only given an introduction, carry- 
ing us down to the close of the fourteenth century, and a 
history of the fifteenth. These are so good, that we must 
much lament the want of the rest; especially as I am aware 
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of iiotliiiig to fill Aip-'tlie' Tiieuity. Eielilioriij iiowererj is 
here of coiisiileraHe iise,/' ■ , , 

111 file liistory of iBatliemiitical HeieneCy 1 Iiiii’oluitl reeiairse 
chiefly to Moiitiiela^ imdy as far as he coiiJiiets to Kiistnery 
ivliose catalogue and analysis of iiiatheiiiatical works is far 
from complete^, but Ms own obserratioiis less perspicuous and 
pMlosopliicaL PortaFs History of Anatomy, anil some other 
books, to wliich I liaTe always referred, and which it might 
be tedious to enumerate, have enabled me to fill a few pages 
ivith what I could not be expected to give from any original 
research. But several branches of literature, using the itord, 
as I generally do, in -the most general sense for the know- 
ledge imparted through books, are as yet deficient in any 
thing that approaches to a real history of their progress. 

The materials of literary history must always be derived 
in great measure from biographical collections, those, espe- 
cially, which intermix a certain portion of criticism -with 
mere facts. There are some, indeed, -which are almost en- 
tirely of this description. Adrian Baillet, in his Jugeinens 
des Scavans, published in 1685, endeavoured to collect the 
suffrages of former critics on the merits of all j>ast authors. 
His design was only executed in a small part, and hardly 
extends beyond grammarians, translators, and poets; the 
latter but imperfectly. Baillet gives his quotations in 
French, and sometimes mingles enough of his owm to raise 
him above a mere compiler, and to have drawn down the 
animosity of some contemporaries. Sir Thomas Pope Blount 
is a perfectly unambitious -writer of the same class. His 
Censura celebriorum autorum, published in 1690, contains 
nothing of his own, except a few short dates of each author’s 
life, but diligently brings together the testimonies of pre- 
ceding critics. Blount omits no class, nor any age; his 
arrangement is nearly chronological, and leads the reader 
from the earliest records of literatmre to his own time. The 
polite winters of modern Europe, and the men of science, do 
not receive their full share of attention ; but this volume, 
though not, I think, much in request at present, is a very 
convenient accession to any scholar’s library. 
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' ' Bayle’s Dictionary, piiblislied in 1697, seems at lii'st 
an inexlianstible magazine ■ of literary liistory. Those -who 
are conversant' with, it know that it frequently disappoints 
their curiosity j names of great eminence are sought in vain, 
or are .very slightly treated ; the reader is lost in episodical 
notes perpetually frivolous, and disgusted with an author 
who turns away at every moment from what is truly inte- 
resting to some idle dispute of his own time, or some con- 
temptible indecency. Yet the numerous quotations contained 
in Bayle, the miscellaneous copiousness of his erudition, as 
well as the good sense and acuteness he can alwaj^s display 
when it is his inclination to do so, render his dictionaiy of 
great value, though I think chiefly to those who have made 
a tolerable progress in general literature. 

The title of a later work by Pere Niceron, Menioires pour 
servir a Thistoire des homines illustres de la republique des 
lettres, avec iiii catalogue raisonne de leurs ouvrages, in 
forty-three volumes 12 mo 5 xmblished at Paris from 1727 to 
1745, announces somefching rather different from what it 
contains. The number of ^illustrious men^ recorded by 
Niceron is about 1600, chiefly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The names, as may be anticixiated, are 
frequently very insignificant; and, in return, not a few of 
real eminence, especially when Protestant, and above all 
English, are overlooked, or erroneously mentioned. No kind 
of arrangement is observed ; it is utterly impossible to con- 
jecture in what volume of Mceron any article will be disco- 
vered. A succinct biography, though fuller than the mere 
dates of Blount, is followed by short judgments on the 
author’s works, and by a catalogue of them, far more copious, 
at least, than had been given by any preceding bibliographer. 
It is a work of much utility ; but the more valuable parts 
have been transfused into later publications. 

The English Biographical Dictionary was first published 
ill 1761. I speak of this edition with some regard, from its 
having been the companion of many youthful hours ; but it 
is rather careless in its general execution. It. is sometimes 
ascribed to Birch ; but I suspect that Heathcote fiad more 
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to do with it. After several snecessive oiilargeiiieHts iiii eili- 
tioii of this dictioiiarj was ■piihlisliecl in thirt v-two volioiies, 
from 1812 to 1817;^ by Alexander .Chalmers, whose mime it 
now eommoiily bears. , Chalmers was a man of very sleiiiler 
powers, relatively to the magnitude of such a woric ; but his 
life had been passed in collecting small matters of fact, and 
he has added much of this kind to British biography. He 
inserts, beyond any one else, the most insignificant names, 
and quotes the most wretched authorities. But as the faults 
of excess, in such collections, are more j)ardonable than those 
of omission, we cannot deny the value of his Biographical 
Dictionary, especially as to our own country, which has not 
fared well at the hands of foreigners. 

Coincident nearly in order of time with Chalmers, but 
more distinguished in merit, is the Biographie universelle. 
The eminent names appended to a large proportion of the 
articles contained in its fifty-two volumes are vouchers for 
the ability and erudition it displays. There is doubtless 
much inequality in the performance y and we are sometimes 
disappointed by a superficial notice, where we had a right to 
expect most. English literature, though more amply treated 
than had been usual on the Continent, and with the benefit 
of Chalmers’s contemporaneous volumes, is still not fully 
appreciated : our chief theological writers, especially, are 
passed over almost in silence. There seems, on the other 
hand, a redundancy of modem French names ; those, above 
all, who have,, even obscurely and insignificantly, been con- 
nected with the history of the Eevolution 5 a fault, if it be 
one, which is evidently gaining ground in the supplementary 
volumes. But I must speak respectfully of a work to which 
I owe so much, and without which, probably, I should never 
have undertaken the present. 

I will not here characterise several works of more limited 
biography ; among which are the Bibliotheca Hispana Hova 
of Antonio, the Biographia Britannica, the Bibliotheque 
fran9aise of Goujetj stiH less is there time to enumerate 
particular lives, or those histories which relate to short 
periods, among the sources of literary knowledge. It will 
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be presumed^ and will appear by my references, tliat I liave 
employed sneli of tlieni as came witHii my reaeli. But ! am 
sensible tliat, ill tlie great multiplicity of books of tliis kiiid, 
and especially in tbeir prodigious increase on tke Continent 
of late years, many liaye been overlooked from wMcb I miglit 
have improved these volumes. The press is indeed so active, 
that no year passes without accessions to our knowledge, 
even historically considered, upon some of the multifarious 
subjects which the present volumes embrace. An author 
who waits till aU requisite materials are accumulated to his 
hands, is but watching the stream that will run on for ever ; 
and though I am fully sensible that I could have much im- 
proved what is now offered to the public by keeping it back 
for a longer time, I should hut then have had to lament 
the impossibility of exliausting my subject. EIIOIEI, the 
modest phrase of the Grecian sculptors, well expresses the ^ 
imperfection ^at attaches to every work of literary industry 
or of philosopiiical investigation. But I have other warnings 
to bind up my sheaves while I may,— my own advancing 
years, and the gathering in the heavens. 

I have quoted, to my recollection, no passage which I have 
not seen in its own place j though I may possibly have tran- 
scribed in some instances, for the sake of convenience, from 
a secondary authority. Without censuring those who sup- 
press the immediate source of their quotations, I may justly 
say that in nothing I have given to the public has it been 
practised by myself. But I have now and then inserted in 
the text characters of books that I have not read on the 


faith of iny guides ; and it may be the case that iiitiiiiation 
of this has not been always given to the reader. 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I trust, of great coiv 


sequence, will be detected ; I might in fact say, that I am 
already aware of them ; but perhaps these will be candidly 
ascribed to the numerous ramifications of the subject, and 
the necessity of writing in a different order from that in 
which the pages are printed. And I must add that some 
omissions have been intentional : an accumulation of petty 
facts, and especially of names to which little is attached. 
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fatigues iiiiprufiiably tlie attention; uial cns tliis m Vijrv ffe- 
qiient in works tluit 'iiecessoiily ileiaarid c!i>ii(li‘iisatioia and 
cannot altogether be. avoided;, it was desirable to make some 
sacrifice in order to, palliate tlie iiicoiiveiiience- Tliis will 
foiindj tiinoiig many other iiistaBceSj in tlie aeconiit of tiie 
Italian learned of the fifteenth centiirjj where I might easily 
IniTO doubled the enniaeration, but with little satisfaction to 
the reader* 

But, independently of - sneh slighter omissions, it will ap- 
pear that a good deal is wanting in these volumes, wdiieli 
some might expect in a history of literature. Such a history 
has often contained so large a. proportion of biography, that 
a wort in which it appears very scantily, or hardly at all, 
may seem deficient in necessary information. It might be 
replied, that the limits to which I have, confined myself, and 
beyond which it is not easy perhaps, in the present age, to 
obtain readers, would not admit of ihh exten^n ; but I may 
add that any biography of the authors of txUese centuries, 
which is not servilely comj)iled from a few known boots of 
that class, must be far too immense an undertaking* for one 
man, and, besides its extent and difficulty, would have been 
particularly irksome to myself, fi:om the waste of time, as I 
deem it, which an inquiry into trifling facts entails. I have 
more scruple about the omission of extracts from some of the 
poets and best writers in prose, without which they can be 
judged very nnsatisfiictorily ; but in this also I have been 
influenced by an nnwillingness to multiply my pages beyond 
a reasonable limit. But I have, in some instances, gone 
more largely into analyses of considerable works than has 
hitherto been usual. These are not designed to serve as 
complete abstracts, or to supersede, instead of exciting, the 
reader ^s industry; but I have felt that some books of tradi- 
tional reputation are less fully known than they deseiw^-e. 

Some departments of literature are passed over, or par- 
tially touched. Among the former are books relating to 
particular arts, as agriculture or painting; or to subjects of 
merely local interest, as those of English law. Among the 
latter is the great and extensive portion of every library, the 
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historical. Unless where history has been wry^teii with 
peculiar beauty of language, or j)hilosophical spirit, I have 
generally omitted all mention of it; in our researches after 
truth of fact, the number of books that possess some value 
is exceedingly great, and would occupy a disproportionate 
space in such a general view of literature as the present. 
For a similar reason, I have not given its numerical share to 
theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the sake of ob- 
viating, the possible criticism of a public which has a right 
to judge, and for whose judgments I have had so much 
cause to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how it should 
read what it is not bound to read at all ; but pexhaps I may 
be allowed to say, that I do not wish this to be considered 
as a book of reference on particular topics, in which point of 
view it must often appear to disadvantage ; and that, if it 
proves of any ^alue, it Cvill be as an entire and synoptical 
work. 
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CHAPTEE L 

ON THE G-ENERAL STATE OF LITERATURE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES TO THE END OP THE FOURTEENTH CE*NTURY. 

Loss of ancient Learning in the Fall of the Roman Empire — First Symptoms 
of its Revival — Improvement in the Twelfth Century — Universities and 
Scholastic Philosophy — Origin of Modern Languages — Early Poetry — 
Provencal, French, German, and Spanish — English Language and Lite- 
rature — Increase of Elementary Knowledge — Invention of Paper — 
Roman Jurisprudence — Cultivation of Classical Literature — ^Its Decline 
after the Twelfth Century — Less visible in Italy — Petrarch. 

!• Although the subject of these yolumes does not compre- 
hend the literary history of Europe anterior to the Retxospect 
commencement of the fifteenth century, a period in middle ^ 
as nearly coinciding as can he expected in any arbi- SSssary. 
trary division of time with what is usually denominated the 
revival of letters, it appears necessary to prefix such a general 
retrospect of the state of knowledge for some preceding ages 
as will illustrate its subsequent progress. In this, however, 
the reader is not to expect a regular history of mediaeval 
literature, which would be nbtidfig less than the extension of 
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a sclieme abeady^p^i'l^aps too mucli beyoncl my powers of 
execution.^ 

2» Every. ■ one is. well aware that the establislinieiit of the 
Loss of _ barbarian nations on the ruins of the Eonian empire 
fan Sr ® in the West was accompanied or followed by an almost 

Liiiiversal loss of that learning which had been accn- 
muiatedin tlie Latin and Greeh languages^ and wMcli call 
ancient or classical— a revolution long prej)ared by the decline 
of taste and knowledge for several preceding ages, but accele- 
rated by public calamities in the fifth centuiy with overwhelm- 
ing rapidity. The last of the ancients^ and one who forms a 
link between the classical period of literature and that of the 
Boethius- which he was a favourite author, is 

tiou Boethius, a man of fine genius, and interesting both 
riiiiosophy. ]xis character and his death. It is well known 

that, after filling the dignities of consul and senator in the 
court of Theodoric, he fell a victim to the jealousy of a sove- 
reign, from whose nienioiy, in many respects glorious, the 
stain of that blood has never been effaced. The Consolation 
of Philosophy, the chief work of Boethius, was written in his 
prison. Eew books are more striking from the circumstances 
of their production. Last of the classic writers, in style not 
impure, though displaying too lavishly that poetic exuberance 
which had distinguished the two or three preceding centuries, 
in elevation of sentiment equal to any of the philosophers, and 


mingling a Christian sanctity with their lessons, he speaks 
from his prison in the swan-like tones of dying eloquence. 
The philosophy that consoled him in bonds was soon required 
in the sufferings of a cruel death. Quenched in his blood, 
the lamp he had trimmed with a skilful hand gave no more 
light ; the language of Tully and Virgil soon ceased to be 
spoken ; and many ages Avere to pass aAvay before learned 
diligence restored its purity, and the union of genius Avitli 
imitation taught a few modern writers to snrpa;ss in elo- 
quence the Latinity of BoethiuSir 

» Tho subject of the following, chap- ted with those Yoliimos, may consiaor 
ter has been already treated by me in the ensuing pages partly as supple- 
another work, the History of Europe mental, and partly as correcting tlie 
during the DiXiddle Ages, I liave not former where they contain anything 
thought it necessary to repeat all that is , incousisteut. 
there said: the reader, if lie is acquain- 
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3. The downfall of learning and eloquence^ after the death 
of Boethius in 524 was inconceivahlj rapid. His Bapidde- 
contemporary Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and leading in 
Martianns Oapella, the earliest but worst of the cSitury. 
three, by very indifferent compilations, and that encyclopedic 
method which Heeren observes to be an nsual concomitant of 
declining literature, superseded the use of the great ancient 
writers, with whom, indeed, in the opinion of Meiners, they 
were themselves acquainted only through similar productions 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. Isidore speaks of the rhe- 
torical works of Cicero and Quintilian as too diffuse to be read.^ 
The authorities upon which they founded their scanty course 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, were chiefly obscure writers, 
no longer extant ; but themselves became the oracles of the 
succeeding period, wherein the trivium and quadrivium, a 
course of seven sciences, introduced in the sixth century, were 
taught from their jejune treatises.® 

4. This state of general ignorance lasted, with no very sen- 
sible difference, on a superficial view, for about five A portion 

1*1 1 f} ■% 1 T remains in 

centuries, during which every sort oi knowledge the cimrcb. 
was almost wholly confined to the ecclesiastical order ; but 
among them, though instances of gross ignorance were ex- 
ceedingly frequent, the necessity . of preserving the Latin 

^ Meinors, Vergleielimig der Sitten, assist the memory : — 

&c., des Mittelalters mit deiien unsers ‘ G-samm. loquitur ; Dia. vera docet ; 
Jahrhuuderts, 3 vols. Hanover, 1793. Ehet. verba colorat; Mus. canit; Ak. 
Vol. ii. p. 333. Eiehhoru, Allgemeine ’ numerat: Geo. ponderat; Ast. colit 
Gesehiehte der Cultur und Litteratur, astra.^ 

vol, ii. p. 29. Heeren, Gescbichte des But most of these sciences, as such, 
Studiums der classiselien, Litteratur. were hardly taught at all. The arith- 
Gottingen, 1797. These three books, metic, for instance, of Cassiodonis or 
with the Histoire Utteraire de la Erance, Capella, is nothing but a few definitions 
Brucker’s history of Philosophy, Tur- mingled with superstitious absurdities 
ner s and Henry’s Histories of England, about the virtues of certain numbers 
Muratori’s 43rd Dissertation, Tirabosehi, and figures. Meiners, ii. 339. Kiist- 
and some few otliers, who will appear ner, Gescbichte der Mathematik, p. 8. 
in the notes, are rny chief authorities The arithmetic of Gassiodorus *occu- 
for the dark ages. But none, in a very pies little more than two folio pages, and 
short compass, is equal to the third dis-. does not contain one word of the coin- 
coui'se of i'leury, in the 13th volume of mon rules. The geometry is much the 
the 12mo. edition of his Ecclesiastical same; in two pages we have some defi- 
History. nitions and axioms, but nothing fiirther. 

The trivium contained grammar, His logic is longer and better, extending 
logic, and rhetoric ; the qnadrivium, to sixteen folio pages. The grammar is 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- very short and trilling, the rhetoric the 
nomy, as in these two lines, framed to same. 
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language, in wMclx tlie Scriptures, the canons, and other 
anthoiities of tlie clmrcli, and tlie regular liturgies were 
written^ and in wliict* alone the correspondence of their well- 
organised liierareliy could be conducted, kept flowdng, in the 
worst seasons, a slender but living stream ; and though, as has 
been observed, no great difference may appear, on a superficial 
view, between the seventh and eleventh centuries, it would 
easily be shown that, after the first prostration of learning, it 
was not long in giving signs of germinating afresh, and that 
a very slow and gradual improvement might be dated farther 
back than is generally believed.*^ 

5 . Literature was assailed in its downfall by enemies from 
Prejudices withiii as Well as from without. A prepossession 
against secular learning had .taken hold of those 
iaue learn- 00(3iegiastics who gavo the tone to the rest. It was 
inculcated in the most extravagant degree by Gregory I., the 
founder, in a great measure, of the papal supremacy, and the 
chief authority in the dark ages.® It is even found in Alenin, 
to whom so much is due, and it gave way very gradually in 
the revival of literature. In some of the monastic foundations, 
especially in that of Isidore, though himself a man of con- 
siderable learning, the perusal of heathen authors was pro- 
hibited, Fortunately Benedict, whose order became the most 
widely diffused, while he enjoined his brethren to read, copy, 
and collect books, was silent as to their nature, concluding, 
probably, that they would be wholly religious. This, in course 
of time, became the means of preserving and multiplying 
classical manuscripts.^ 


^ M. Guizot confirms m© jn a conclu- after their invasion, been reservfJd to 
eion to which I had previously come, Homans. Fleury, p. 18. 
that the seventh century is t)iQ nadir of « Gregory has been often charged, on 
the human mind in Europe, and that its the authority of a passage in John of 
movement in advance began before the Salisbury, with having burned a library 
end of the next, or, in other, words, of heathen authors. He has been warmly 
with Charlemagiie. Hist, de la Civili- defended by Tirabosehi, iii. 102. Even 
sation en France, ii. 345. A notion if the assertion of our countryman were 
probably is current in England, on the , more positive, he is of too late an age to 
authority of the older writers, such as demand much credit. Eiehhorn, how- 
Cavo or Hobertson,. that the greatest ever, produces vehement expressions of 
darkness was later ; which is true as to ^ Gregory’s disregard for iearnino', and 
England itself. It was in the seventh * even for the observance of grammatical 
century that the barbarians were first rules, ii. 443. 

tempted to enter the church, and obtain, ^ Heeren, p. 59. Eiehhorn, ii. 11, 12, 
bishoprics, which had, in the first age 40, 49, 50. ’ ’ 
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6. If, however, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the way 
of what we more esteem than they did, the study of Theirtisefoi- 
philological literature, it is never to be forgotten 

that but for them the records of that very literature would 
have perished. If they had been less tenacious of their 
Latin liturgy, of the vulgate translation of Scripture, and of 
the authority of the fathers, it is very doubtful whether less 
superstition would have grown up, but we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce that all grammatical learning would have been laid 
aside. The influence of the church , upon learning, partly 
favourable, partly the reverse, forms the subject of Eichhorn’s 
second volume, whose comprehensive views and well-directed 
erudition, as well as his position in a great protestant uni- 
versity, give much weight to his testimony ; hut we should re- 
member also that it is, as it were, by striking a balance that 
we come to this result ; and that in many respects the clergy 
counteracted that progress of improvement which in others 
may he ascribed to their exertions. 

7. It is not unjust to claim for these islands the honour of 
having first withstood the dominant ignorance, and 

even led the way in the restoration of knowledge, 

As early as the sixth century, a little glimmer of 
light was perceptible in the Irish monasteries ; and 
in the next, when France and Italy had sunk in deeper igno- 
rance, they stood, not quite where national prejudice has 
sometimes placed them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position.s^ That island both drew students from the conti- 
nent, and sent forth men of comparative eminence into its 
schools and churches. I do not find, however, that they con- 
tributed much to the advance of secular, and especially of 
grammatical learning. This is rather due to England, and to 
the happy influence of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an Asiatic Greek by birth, sent hither by the Pope in 668, ' 
through whom, and his companion Adrian, some know- 
ledge of the Latin and even Greek languages was propa-. 
gated in the Anglo-Saxon church. The Yenerable Bede, as he 
was afterwards styled, early in the eighth century, surpasses 

»Eicliborn, ii. 176, 188, See also the are , stated favourablj, and with much 
first Toluzno of Moore's History of Ire- learning and industry, hut not with 
land, where the claims of his country extravagant partiality. , , , ; 
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language, in wliicli tlie Scriptures, tlie canons, and otlier 
authorities of the church, and the regular liturgies were 
written, and in which* alone the correspondence of their well- 
organised hierarchy could be conducted, kept flowing, in the 
worst seasons, a slender but lining stream ; and though, as has 
been observed, no great difference may appear, on a superficial 
view, between the seventh and eleventh centuries, it would 
easily be shown that, after the first prostration of learning, it 
was not long in giving signs of germinating afresh, and that 
a very slow and gradual improvement might be dated fiirther 
back than is generally believed."^ 

5, Literature was assailed in its downfall by enemies from 
Preindices witMn as Well as from without. A prepossession 
?gains?p^o^ against secular learning had taken hold of those 
gneieam- ec^lesiastics who gave the tone to the rest. It was 
inculcated in the most extravagant degree by Gregory I., the 
founder, in a great measure, of the papal supremacy, and the 
chief authority in the dark ages.® It is even found in Alenin, 
to whom so much is due, and it gave way very gradually in 
the revival of literature. In some of the monastic foundations, 
especially in that of Isidore, though himself a man of con- 
siderable learning, the perusal of heathen authors was pro- 
hibited. Fortunately Benedict, whose order became the most 
widely diffused, while he enjoined his brethren to read, copy, 
and collect books, was silent as to their nature, concluding, 
probably, that they would be wholly religious. Tliis, in course 
of time, became the means of preserving and multiplying 
classical manuscripts.^ 


^ M. Ouizot confirms me m a conclu- after their iiiTasion, been reserved to 
sion to wMeh I had previously come, Bomans, Bleury, p. IB. 
that the seventh century is the nadir of « Gregoiyhas been often charged, on 
the human mind in Europe, and that its the authority of a passage in John of 
movement in advance began before the Salisbury, with having burned a library 
end of the next, or, in other words, of heathen authors. He has been warmly 
with Charlemagne. Hist, de la Oivili- defended by Tiraboschi, iiL 102. Even 
sation en Franco, ii. 345. A notion if the assertion of our countrvman were 
probabiy is current in England, on the more positive, he is of too late an ago to 
authority of the older writers, such as demand much credit. Eichhorn, how- 
Cave or Eobertson,. that the, greatest ever, produeos vehement expressions of 
darkness was later ; which is true as to , Uregorj’-’s disregard for learning, and 
England itself. It was in the seventh * even for the observance of grammatical 
century that the barbarians were first ' rules, ii, 443. 

tempted to enter the church, and obtain ^ Heeren, p. 59. Eichhorn ii. 11 12 
bishoprics, which had, In the first age 40, 49, 50. 
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6. If, liowever, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the way 
of what we more esteem than they did, the study of Their useful- 
philological literature, it is never to be forgotten ^er^ngft!"* 
that but for them the records of that very literature would 
have perished. If they had been less tenacious of their 
Latin liturgy, of the vulgate translation of Scripture, and of 
the authority of the fathers, it is very doubtful whether less 
superstition would have grown up, but we cannot hesitate to 
pronounce that all grammatical learning would have been laid 
aside. The influence of the church upon learning, partly 
favourable, partly the reverse, forms the subject of Eichhorn’s 
second volume, whose comprehensive views and well-directed 
erudition, as well as his position in a great protestant uni- 
versity, give much weight to his testimony ; but we should re- 
member also that it is, as it vrere, by striking a balance that 
we come to this result ; and that in many respects the clergy 
counteracted that progress of improvement which in others 
may be ascribed to their exertions. 

7. It is not nnjust to claim for these islands the honour of 
having first withstood the dominant ignorance, and 

even led the way in the restoration of knowledge, appeamnces 

D ot reyiviiig 

As. early as the sixth century, a little glimmer of iSSina 
light was perceptible in the Irish monasteries ; and 
in the next, when France and Italy had sunk in deeper igno- 
rance, they stood, not quite where national prejudice has 
sometimes placed them, but certainly in a very respectable 
position.^ That island both drew students from the conti- 
nent, and sent forth men of comparative eminence into its 
schools and churches, I do not find, however, that they con- 
tributed much to the advance of secular, and especially of 
grammatical learning. This is rather due to England, and to 
the happy influence of Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
an Asiatic Greek by birth, sent hither by the Pope in 668, 
through whom, and his companion Adrian, some know- 
ledge of the Latin and even Greek languages was propa-. 
gated in the Anglo-Saxon church. The Venerable Bede, as he 
was afterwards styled, eaidy in the eighth century, surpasses 

s Eiclihorn, ii. 176, 188. See also the are stated favourably, and with mnch 
first volume of Moore’s History of Ire- learning, and industry, but not with 
land, wlioro the claims of his country extravagant partiality. 
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every other name of our ancient literary annals ; and though 
little more than a diligent compiler fi'om older writers^ may 
perhaps he rechoned superior to any man whom the world 
(so low had the Bast sunt like the West) then possessed. 
A desire of knowledge grew up ; the school of York, some- 
what later, became respectable, before any liberal education 
had been established in France ; and from this came Alenin, 
a man fully equal to Bede in ability, though not in eru- 
dition.^ By his assistance, and that of one or two Italians, 
Charlemagne laid in his vast dominions the foundations 
of learning, according to the standard of that age, ^vhich 
dispelled, at least for a time, some part of the gross igiio- 
ance wherein his empire had been enveloped/ 

8. The praise of having originally established schools 
Fewscboois belongs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth 
century. They came in place of the imperial 
Smfnt schools overthrowu by the barbariaus.^ In the 
downfall of that temporal dominion, a spiritual aristocracy 
was providentially raised np, to save from extinction the 
remains of learning, and religion itself. Some .of those 
schools seem to have been preserved in the south of Italy, 
though merely, i)erhaps, for elementary instruction ; but in 
France the barbarism of the latter Merovingian period was 
so complete that, before the reign of Charlemagne, all 
liberal studies had come to an end. Wor was Italy in a 
much better state at his accession, though he called tvfo or 


^ EicliliorB, ii. 188, 207, 263, Hist, latter was turgid and 'bombastic, the 
litt. do la France, vols. iii. and iv. former too often went into the oi^posito 
Henry’s History of England, vol. W. extreme of being flat and spiritless.’ 
Turner’s History of Anglo-Saxons. Ho p. 46. This criticism seems not inijtist. 
one, however, has spoken so highly or Alenin, however, is an easy versifier, 
so fully of Alenin’s merits as M. Guizot, and has caught the tone of Ovid, some- 
in his Histoire de la Civilisation en times of Virgil, with some success. — 
France, vol. ii. pp. 344-385. 1847.] 

[The writings of Alenin are not highly ^ Besides the above arithors, see, for 
appreciated by the learned and judicious the merits of Charlemagne, as a restorer 
author of Biographia Britannica Lite- of letters, his Life by Gaillard and An- 
raria, especially in relation to their in- dr^s, Origine, &c., della Litteratura, i. 
fluenee npon English literature. The 165. 

truth is, that Alenin was a polite, scho- ^ Eichhorn, ii. 5, 45. Guizot (vol. ii. 
lar for the age in which he lived, but no p. 116) gives a list of the episcopal 
real poet. ‘ He has, on the whole,’ says schools in France before Charlemagne. 
Mr, 'Wright, ‘ more simplicity and less “ Ante ipsum Carolum regem in Gal- 
pretension in his poetry than his prede- lia nullum fuarat studium liberaiium 
cessor Aldhelm, and so far he is more artinm. Monachus Engolimensis apiid 
pleasing; but, unfortunately, when the Laimoy de Seholfs eelebrioribus 
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three scliolars from thence to his literary eotmcils. The 
libraries were destroye^^^ the schools chiefly closed ; wher- 
ever the Lombard dominion extended, illiteracy was its 
companion.^ 

9. The cathedral and eonventnal schools, created or re- 
stored by Charlemagne, became the means of preserving that 
small portion of learning which- continued to exist. They 
flourished most, having had time to produce their fruits, 
under his successors, Louis the Debonair, Lotliaire, Benescijii 
and Charles the Bald.® It was, douhtless, a thoseesta- 
fortunate circumstance that the revolution of Ian- 

guage had now gone far enough to render Latin unin- 
telligible without grammatical instiaictioii. Alenin, and 
others who, like him, endeavoured to keep ignorance ont of the 
church, were anxious, we are told, to restore orthography ; 
or, in other words, to iMeveiit the written Latin from follow- 
ing the corruptions of speech. They brought back also some 
knowledge of better classical authors than had been in use. 
Alcuin^s own poems could at least not have been written by 
one unacquainted with Virgil : ^ the faults are numerous, 
but the style is not always inelegant ; and from this time, 
tjiongh qnotations from the Latin poets, especially Ovid and 
Virgil, and sometimes from Cicero, are not very frequent, 
they occur sufficiently to show that manuscripts had been 
brought to this side of the Alps. They were, however, very 
rare : Italy was still, as might be expected, the chief deposi- 
tory of ancient writings ; and Gerbert speaks of the facility 
of obtaining them in that country.^ 

10. The tenth centnry used to be reckoned by mediajval 
historians the darkest part of this intellectual night, ^iic tenth 
It was the iron age, which they vie with one another 

in describing as lost in the most consummate igno- 
ranee. This, however, is much rather applicable to 


TiraboBcEi. Eiclihorn. Heereti. TiTaboschi, iii. 15S; Eielihorn, 261, 
® The leader may find more of the 295 ; Heeren and Elcitry. 
history of these schools in a little treat- p A , poem by Alenin, Do Pontificihns 

ise by Lannoy, Do Scholis eelebrioribns Ecelesise Eboracensis, is published in 
a Car. Mag, et post Car. Mag. instaiir- . Dale’s XV. Scriptoros, vol. iii. 
atis ; also in Hist. litt. do la Erance, ^ Kosti qnot scriptoros in nrbibns ant 
vols. iii. and iv. ; Crevier, Hist.de in agrisTtaliao passim haheantnr. 0er- 
rTJnivcrsitd de Paris, vol. i. ; Brneker’s , bert. Epist. 130, apud Heeren, p. 166. 
Hist. Phil. iii. ; Miiratori, Dissert, xliii,; 
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Italy and England than to Erance and Germany. The former 
were both in a deplorable state of barbarism f and there 
are, doubtless, abundant proofs of ignorance in every part of 
Europe. But, compared with the seventh and eighth cen« 
turies, the tenth was an age of iUuminatioii in Erance j and 
Meiners, who judged the middle ages somewhat, perhaps, too 
severely, but with a penetrating and comprehensive obser- 
vation, of which there had been few instances, has gone so far 
as to say, that in no age, perhaps, did Germany possess 
more learned and virtuous churchmen of the episcopal order 
than in the latter half of the tenth, and beginning of the 
eleventh century.^® Eichhorn points out indications of a 
more extensive acquaintance with ancient writers in several 
Erench and German ecclesiastics of this period.^ In the 
eleventh century this continued to increase ; and towards its 
close we find more vigorous and extensive attempts at throw- 
ing otf the yoke of barbarous ignorance, and either retriev- 
ing what had been lost of ancient learning, or supplying its 
place by the original powers of the mind. 

11. It is the most striking circumstance in the literary 
Want of annals of the dark ages, that they seem to us still 
fhe^ark^ more deficient in native, than in acquired ability. 

The mere ignorance of letters has sometimes been 
a little exaggerated, and admits of certain qualifications ; but 
a tameness and mediocrity, a servile habit of merely compil- 
ing from others, runs through the writers of these centuries. 
It is not only that much was lost, but that there was nothing 
to compensate for it; nothing of original genius in the 
province of imagination ; and but two extraordinary men, 
Scotus Erigena and Gerbert, may be said to stand out from 
the crowd in literature and philosophy. It must be added, 
as to the former, that his writings contain, at least in such 
extracts as I have seen, unintelligible rhapsodies of mysti- 
cism, in which, perhaps, he should not even have the credit 
of originality. Eichhorn, however, bestows great pi’aise on 

[See Tiraboschi for tlie one, and The eleventh century he holds far more 
Turner’s History of Anglo-Saxons for advanced in learning than the sixth, 
the other. But I do not know that Books were read in the latter, which no 
England was more dark in the tenth one looked at in the earlier. P 399 
century than in the ninth.— 1842.] t Allg. aesch. ii. 335, 398. 

» Vergloichung der Bitten, ii, 384. 
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Scotus ; and the modern historians of philosophy treat him 
with respect.^ 

12. It would be a strange hypothesis, that no man endowed 
with superior gifts of nature lived in so many ages, prevalence 
Though the pauses of her fertility in these high 
endowments are more considerable, I am disposed to think, 
than any previous calculation of probabilities would lead us 
to anticipate, we could not embrace so extreme a paradox. 
Of military skill, indeed, and civil prudence, we are not 
now speaking. But, though no man appeared of genius suffi- 
cient to burst the fetters imposed by ignorance and bad taste, 
some there must have been who, in a happier condition of 
literature, would have been its legitimate pride. We perceive, 
therefore, in the deficiencies of these writers, the effect which an 
oblivion of good models and the prevalence of a false standai'd 
of merit may j)roduoe in repressing the natural vigour of the 
mind. Their style, where they aim at eloquence, is inflated 
and redundant, formed upon the model of the later fathers, 
whom they chiefly read; a feeble imitation of that vicious 
rhetoric which had long overspread the Latinity of the empire.^ 

" Extracts from J ohn Scottis Erigena depreciated by tlie liiimanists of the 
\vill be found in Brncker, Hist. Philoso- sixteenth century, who thought good 
phise, Yol. iii. p. 619; in Meiners, ii. Latin superior to everything else; and 
373 ; or more fully, in Turner’s History by protestant writers, who kid the 
of England, vol. i. 447, and Guizot, corruptions of the church on its igno- 
Hist. de la Civilisation en France, iii. ranee. Yet there is an opposite extreme 
137, 178. The reader may consult also into which those who are disgusted with 
Buhle, Tennemann, and the article on the common-places of superficial writers 
Thomas Aquinas in the Encyclopaedia sometimes run; an estimation of men 
Metropolitana, ascribed to Dr. Hampden, by their relatiye superiority above their 
But, perhaps, Mr. Turner is the only own times, so as to forget their position 
one of them who has seen, or at least in comparison with a fixed standard, 
read, the metaphysical treatise of John An eminent living winter who has 
Scotus, entitled De Divisione Naturae, carried the philosophy of history, per- 
in which alone we find his philosophy, haps, as far as any other, has lately 
It is very rare out of England, nor com- endeavoured, at considerable length, to 
mon in it. vindicate in some measiii’o the intellec- 

* Fleury, 1. xlv. § 19, and Troisi^me tual character of this period. (Guizot, 
Discours (in vol. xiii.), p. 6. Turner’s vol. ii. pp. 123-224.) It is with reluc- 
History of England, iv. 137, and History tanee that I ever differ from M. Guizot ; 
of Anglo-Saxons, iii. 403. It is suffi- but the passages adduced by him (es- 
cient to look at any extracts from these pecially if we exclude those of the fifth 
writers of the dark ages to see the jus- century, the poems of Avitus, and the 
tice of this censure. Fleury, at the homilies of Csesarius) do not appear 
conclusion of his excellent third dis- adequate to redeem the age by any 
course, justly and candidly apologises signs of genius they display. It must 
for these five ages, as not wholly desti- always be a question of degree ; for no 
tute of learning, and far less of virtue, one is absurd enough to deny the exist- 
They have been, he says, outrageously cnee of a relative supenority of talent 
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18* It miglit naturally be asked, wbetlier fancy and feeling 
Deficiency of wcre extinct among the people, tboiigli a false taste 
might reign in the cloister. Yet it is here that we 
find the most remarkable deficiency, and could appeal scarce 
to the vaguest tradition, or the most doubtful fragment, 
in witness of any poetical talent worthy of notice, except a 
little in the Teutonic languages. The Anglo-Saxon poetry 
has occasionally a wild spirit, rather iminessive, thongli it is 
often turgid, and always rude. The Scandinavian, such as the 
well-known song of Eegner Lodbrog, if that be as old as the 
period before us, which is now denied, displays a still more 
poetical character. Some of the earliest German poetry, the 
song on the victory of Louis ITI. over the Wormans in 888, 
and, still more, the poem in praise of Haniio, archbishop of 
Cologne, who died in 1075, are warmly extolled b^- Herder and 
Boiiterwek.y In the Latin verse of these centuries we find, 
at best, a few lines among many which show the author to 
have caught something of a classical style ; the far greater 
portion is very bad.^^ 


or the power of expressing moral emo- 
tions, as well as relative facts, with 
some warmth and energy. The legends 
of saints, an extensive though quite neg- 
lected portion of the literature of the 
dark ages, to which M, Guizot has had 
the merit of directing our attention, 
may probably contain many passages, 
like those he had quoted, which will be 
read with interest; and it is no more 
than justice that he has given them in 
Erench, rather than in that half-bar- 
barous Latin, which, though not essen- 
tial to the author’s mind, never fails, 
like an unbecoming dress, to show the 
gifts of nature at a disadvantage. But, 
the questions still recur : Is this in it- 
self excellent? Would it indicate, 
wherever we should meet with it, powers 
of a high order? Do wo not make a 
tacit allowance in reading it, and that 
very largely, for the mean condition in 
which wo know the human mind to have 
been placed at the period,? Does it 
instruct us, or give us pleasure ? 

In what M. Guizot has skid of the 
moral influence of these legends, in hu- 
manising a lawless barbarian race ,(p. 
1 57), I should bo sorry not to concur : it 
is a striking instance of that candid and 


catholic spirit with which lie has always 
treated the modiftwal church. 

y Herder, Zerstreute Blatter, vol. v. 
pp. 1G9, 184. Heinsius, Lehrbiieh der 
Deutschen Sprachwissensehaft, iv. 29. 
Bouterwek, Gesehichte der Poesie und 
Beredsamkeit, vol. ix. pp, 82. The 
author is unknown ; aher dem imbekann- 
ten sichert sein Work die Unsterblieh- 
keit, says the latter critic. One might 
raise a question as to the capacity of an 
anonymous author to possess immortal 
fame. Hothing equal to this poem, ho 
says, occurs in the earlier G erman poe- 
try : it is an outpouring of genius, not 
without fiiults, but full of power and 
feeling: the dialect is still Eranldsh, 
but approaches to Swabian. Herder 
calls it ‘a truly Pindaric song.’ Ho 
has given large extracts from it in the 
volnme above quoted, wdiich glows with 
his own flne sense of beauty. 

* Tirabosehi supposes Latin Tersiflers 
to have been common in Italy. Le Citta 
al pari che le eampagne risuonavan di 
versi. iii. 207. 

The specimens he afterwards produces, 
p. 219, are miserahlo. Hroswitha, ab- 
bess of Gandersheim, has, perhaps, the 
greatest reputation among these Latin 
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14. The very imperfect sta.te of language, as an instrument 
of refined thonglit, in the transition of Latin to the imperfect 
French, Castilliaii, and Italian tongnes, seems the gnap:e may 

1 V f? j.* • X* j? i. account for 

hest means ot accounting in any satisiactory manner this, 
for this stagnation of the poetical faculties. The delicacy 
that distingnislies in words the shades of sentiment, the grace 
that hrings them to the soul of the reader with the charm of 
noYelty united to clearness could not be attainable in a collo- 
quial jargon, the offspring of ignorance, and iiidetermiiiate 
possibly in its forms, which those who possessed any superi- 
ority of education would endeavour to avoid. We shall soon 
have occasion to advert again to this subject. 

15. At the beginning of the twelfth century we enter upon 
a new division in the literary history of Europe, improve- 
From this time we may deduce a line of men con- SSming 
spicnous, according to the standard of their times, in centnry’ 
different walks of intellectual pursuit, and the commence- 
ment of an interesting period, the later middle ages, in which, 
though ignorance was very far from being cleared away, the 
natural powers of the mind were developed in considerable 
activity. We shall point out separately the most i^eaaing eir- 
important circumstances of this progress, not all of prog^^ 
them concurrent in efficacy with each other, for they learning, 
were sometimes opjiosed, but all tending to rouse Europe from 
indolence, and to fix its attention on literature. . These are, 
1st. The institution of universities, and the methods pursued 
in them; 2nd. The cultivation of the modern languages, 
followed by the Diultiplication of hooks and the extension of 
the art of writing ; 3rd, The investigation of the Eoman law ; 
and, lastly, the return to the study of the Latin language in 
its ancient models of purity. We shall thus come clown to 
the fifteenth century, and judge better of what is meant by 
the revival of letters when we apprehend with more exactness 
their previous condition, 

16. Among the Carlovingian schools it is doubtful whether 
we can reckon one at Paris ; and though there are Origin of the 
some traces of public instruction in that city about o?Sris.^^ 

poets. She wrote, in tho tenth century, , which, I saw many years* since, and 

sacred comedies in imitation of Terence, thought very indifferent. 

which I have not seen, and other poetry . ■ - . ' 
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the end of the ninth century, it is not certain that we 
can assume it to be more ancient. For two Iraiidreii years 
more, indeed, it can only be said that some persons appear to 
have come to Paris for the purposes of study/ The com- 
mencement of this famous unwersity, like that of Oxford, has 
no record. But it owes its first reputation to the sudden 
spread of what is usually called the scholastic philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods of treating theo- 
Modes of logical doctrines : one, that of the fathers, who built 
them on Scripture, illustrated and interpreted by 
theology. their own ingenuity, and in some measure also on the 
traditions and decisions of the church ; the other, -which is 
said by the Benedictines of St. Maur to have grown up about 
the eighth century (though Mosheim seems to refer it to the 
sixth), using ihe fathers themselves, that is, the chief waiters 
of the first six hundred years, who appear now to have ac- 
quired that distinctive title of honour as authority, conjointly 
with Scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, by means of 
extracts or corapeiids of their writings. Hence about this 
time we find more frequent instances of a practice which had 
begun before — that of publishing ioci comimmes ot Gatenm 
fdtrum^ being only .digested extracts from the authorities 
under systematic heads.^ Both these methods were usually 
called positive theology. 

18. The scholastic theology was a tliird method ; it was in 
Scholastic its general principle an alliance between faith and 
reason; an endeavour to arrange the orthodox 
system of the church, such as authority had made it, ac- 
cording to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics 

"" Orcyier, i. 137-5. ^ ir. 35 ; [and I have learned, since the 

^ iFIenry, 3me diseours, p. 48. (Hist, publication of ray first edition, that it is 
eccUs. yol. xiii. 12ino/ ecL) Hist. litt. printed in Eouth’s Eeliquigs Sacres. — 
de la Erance, vii. 147. Mosheim, in 1842,] 

Cent. yi. et post. Mnratori, Antichita Upon this great change in the theo- 
Ibaliane, dissert, xliii. p. 610. In this logy of the church, which consisted 
dissertation, it may be observed by the principally in establishing the authority 
■way, Muratori gives the important frag- of the fathers, the reader may see M. 
meiit of Cains, a Eoman presbyter be- G-uizot, Hist, de la Civilisation, iii. 121. 
fore the end of the second century (as There seem to be but two causes for this : 
some place him), on the canon of the the one, a consciousness of ignorance 
Hew Testament, which , has .not been and inferiority to men of so much talent 
quoted, as far as I know, by any English as Augustin and a few others ; the 
writer, nor, which is more remarkable, other, a constantly growing jealousy of 
byMichaelis. It will be found in Eich- the free exercise of reason, and a deter- 
horn, Einleitung in das Heue Testament,, minatiou to keep up unity of doctrine. 
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and sometimes upon premises supplied by metaphysical rea- 
soning. Lanfranc and Anselm made mucli use of this method 
in the controversy with Berenger as to transnbstantiatioiiy 
though they did not carry it so far as their snceessors in the 
next century,"^ The scholastic philosophy seems chiefly to be 
distinguished from this theology by a larger infusion of meta- 
physical reasoning, or by its occasional inquiries into subjects 
not immediately related to revealed articles of faith.^ The 
origin of this philosophy, fixed by Buhle and Tennemann in 
the ninth century, or the age of Scotus Erigena, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and Hampden ^ so low 
as the thirteenth. But Eoscelin of Compi^gne, a 
little before 1100, may be accounted so far the foun- 
der of the schoolmen, that the great celebrity of their dispu- 
tations and the rapid increase of students are to be traced to 
the influence of his theories, though we have no proof that he 
ever taught at Paris. Boscelin also, having been the first to 


® Hist. litt. de la France, xibi supra, othoca Selecta, 1. 3, c. i. 

Tennemann, Manuel de ITIist. de la Both positi^ and scholastic theology 
Philosophie, i. 332. Crevier, i. 100, were much indebted to Peter liOinbard, 
Andres, ii. 15. whose Liber Sententiarum is a digest of 

^ A jesuit of the sixteenth century propositions extracted from the fathers, 
thus shortly and clearly distinguishes with no attempt to reconcile them. It 
the positive from the scholastic, and both was therefore a prodigious magazine of 
from' natural or metaphysical theology, arms for dis^mtation. 

At nos theologiam scholasticam dicimus, ® The first of these, according to Ten- 
quse certiori methodo et rationibus im- nemann, begins the list of schoolmen 
primis exdivina Scriptura, ac tradition!- with Hales ; the two latter agree in con- 
bus sen decretis patrura in conciliis ferring that honour on Albertos Mag- 
dofinitis Teritatem emit, ac discutiendo nus. Brucker inclines to Boscelin, and 
comprobat. Quod cum in scholis prse- has been followed by others. It may 
cipue argumentarido comparetur, id no- be added, tliat Tennemann divides the 
men sortita est. Quamobrem diifert a scholastic philosophy into four periods, 
positiva theologia, non re sed modo, which Eoseelin, Hales, Ockham, and the 
quemadmodum item alia rations non est sixteenth centur 3 J' terminate ; and Buhle 
eadem cum naturali theologia, quo nom- into three, ending with Eoseelin, Alber- 
ine phiiosophi metaphysicen nominarunt, tus Magnus, and the sixteenth century. 
Positiva igitur non ita res disputaiidas It is evident that, by beginning the 
proponit, sed psene sententiam ratam ot scholastic series with Eoseelin, we ex- 
firmam ponit, prsecipue in pietatem in- elude Lanfranc and oven Anselm ; the 
cumbens. Vei’satur antem et ipsa in latter of whom w'as certainly a deep 
explicatione Scripturse saerm, traditionnm metaphysician ; since to him wo owo 
conciliorum et sanctorum patrum. Ka- the subtle argument for the existence of 
turalisporro theologia Dei nahiram per a Deity, which I)es Oartos afterwards 
naturae argumeiita ot rationes inquirit, revived, Buhle, 679. This argument 
cum superiiaturalis, quam scholasticam was answered at the time by one Gait- 
dicimus, Dei ojusdem naturam, vim, nelo; so that metuphysieal reasoninga 
proprietates, ca^tcrasque res divinas per wore not unknown in the eleventh 
oa principia vestigat, qum sunt homini- century. Tennemann, 344. 
bus revelataiiivinitus. Possevin, Bibli- . 
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revive tlie famous qiiestionas to tlie reality of universal ideas^ 
inarlvS;, on every liypotliesis, a new era in tlie liistory of plii- 
losopliy. The principle of the schoolmen in their investigations 
was the expanding, aevelopiiig, ancl, if possible, illustrating 
and clearing from objection, the doctrines of natural and re- 
vealed religion, in a dialectical method, and by dint of the 
subtlest reason. The questions which we deem altogether 
inetaphysical, such as that concerning universal ideas, became 
theological in their hands/ 

19, Next in order of time to Eoseeliii came ‘William of 
Frogx-essof Cliampeaus, who opened a school of logic at Paris 
1109: and the university can only deduce the 
un^ivers4y regular succcssiou of its teachers from that time/ 
of Paris. reputation was soon eclipsed, and his hearers 

drawn away by a more potent magician, Peter Abelard, wdio 
taught in the schools of Paris in the second decad of the* 
twelfth century. ‘Wherever Abelard retired, his fame and 
his disciples followed him ; in the solitary walls of the Para- 
clete, as in the thronged streets of the capital/' And the im- 
pulse given was so powerful, the fascination of a science which 
now appears arid and nuproductive wms so intense, that from 
this time for many generations it continued to engage the 
most intelligent and active minds. Paris, about the middle 
of the twelfth centiiiy, in the words of the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, to whom we owe the Histoire litteraire de la 
Prance,’ was another Athens ; the number of students 


^ Bruekcr, tliough lie contains some Metx’opolitanaj has the merit of haring 
useful extracts, and tolorahle general been the only Englishman, past or pre- 
views, was not well versed in the scho- sent, so far as I know, since the revival 
lastic writers. Meiners (in his ’ Com- of letters, who has penetrated far into 
parison of the Middle Ages) is rather the wilderness of scholasticism. Mr. 
superficial as to their philosophy, but Sharon Turner has given some cxtiuets 
presents a lively picture of the school- in the fourth volume of his History of 
men in relation to literature and manners. England. 

He has also, in the Transactions of the [M. Cousin, in the fourth volume of 
Gottixigen Academy, vol. xii. pp. 26-4:7, his Eragmens philosuphiques, has gone 
given a succinct, but valuable, sketch of more Mly than any one into the philu- 
the Nominalist and. Realist Controversy, sophy of Roscelin, and especially of Ahe- 
Toniiemann, with whose Manuel de la lard. This is reprinted from the Intro- 
PhiloBopliio alone I am conversant, is diietion to the unpublished woHiS of 
said to have gone very deeply into the Abelard, edited by M. Cousin in the 
subject in his larger history of Philo- great series of Bocumeiis inedits.— 
sophy. Buhle appears superficial. Br, 18-17.] 

Hampden, in his Life of Thomas Aqui- , . s Crevier, i. 3. 

lias, and view of the scholastic philb- ^ Hist. litt. de la Prance, voL xii. 

isophy, published in the Encyclopaedia Brucker, iii. 750, 
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(hyperbolically speaking, as we must presume) exceeding 
that of tlie citizens. This influx of scholars induced Philip 
Augustus some time afterwards to enlarge the boundaries of 
the city ; and this again brought a fresh liaiwest of students, 
for whom in the former limits it had been difficult to find 
lodgings. Paris was called, as Rome had been, the country 
of all the inhabitants of the world ; and we may add, as, for 
very different reasons, it still claims to be.V 

20. Colleges, with endowments for poor scholars, wwe 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth century, x^irersities 
or even before, at Paris and Bologna, as they vrere 
afterwards at Oxford and Cambridge, bj munificent Oxford, 
patrons of letters ; charters incorporating the graduates and 
students collectively under the name of universities were 
granted by sovereigns, with privileges perhaps too extensive, 
but such as indicated the dignity of learning and the coun- 
tenance it received.^ It ought, however, to be remembered 
that these foundations were not the cause, but the effect, of 
that increasing thirst for knowledge, or the semblance of 
knowledge, wdiicli had anticipated the encouragement of the 
, great. The schools of Charlemagne were designed to lay 


Ulist. litt. de la France, ix. 78, 
Crevier. i. 274. 

^ Floury, xvii, 13, 17. Crevier, Tira- 
■boselii, &c. A Univorsity, imiversitas 
doctorum et sckolariuni, was so called 
either from its incorporation, or from its 
professing to teach all subjects, as some 
have thought. Meiners, ii. 405. Fleury, 
xvii. 15. This excellent discourse of 
Floury, tho fifth, relates to the ecclesias- 
tical literature of the later middle ages. 

[The first privilege granted to Bologna 
was by Frederic Barbarossa in 1158. 
But it gives an appeal to the bishops, 
not to the rector of the university, in 
case any scholar had cause of complaint 
against his teacher. In fact there was 
no rector, nor, properly speaking, any 
university till near the end of the 
twelfth century. Savigny, Gesch. des 
Komisehen Rcehts, 111, 152. And as at 
Bologna nothing was taught but juris- 
prudence for some time afterwards, it is 
doubted by some whether that school 
could be called an university, which 
ought to he a place of general instruc- 
tion. Tiraboschi, v. 253. Upon the 
whole, the precedeuco must be allowed, 


I think, to Paris; but even tliere we 
cannot trace tho university, as strictly 
such, so high as 1200. En ees tempsda, 
•renscmble des ecoies Parisiennes etait 
appcM studium tjeneraU hien piiitot 
qu' university ; co dernier nom leur fut 
applique, peut-etre pour la premiere 
fois, dans Taifaire d’Amaury de Chartres 
et de ses disciples cn 1209. II ii’est 
point employe dans le diplorne de Phi- 
lippe- Auguste, donne en 1201, a Focca- 
sion d’une rixo violente ontro les eco- 
liers et les bourgeois de Paris. — Diseours 
sur Tetat des lettres au treizieme siecle, 
in Hist. litt. de la France, vol, xvi. x>- 
46, par Daiinou, 

The university of Toulouse was incor- 
porated with the same privileges as that 
of Paris by a bull of Gregory IX. in 
1238 ; which seems to have been ac- 
knowledged as sufficient in France on 
several other occasions. Montpelier, 
which had for some time been a fiourish- 
iiJg school of medicine, acquired tho 
rights , of an university before tho end 
of tlie thirteenth eeutiiry ; but no other 
is of equal antiquity. Id. pp. 57, 59. — 
1842.] 
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the basis of a learned education, for ■which thei'e was at that 

time no sufficient desire."' But in the twelfth century, the 
impetuosity with which men rushed to that source of what 
they deemed wisdom, the great university of Paris, did not 
depend upon academical privileges or eleemosj^nary stipends, 
which, came afterwards, though these were undoubtedly very 
effectual in keeping it up. The university created patrons, 
and was not created by them. And this may be said also of 
Oxford and Cambridge in their incorporate character, what- 
ever the former may have owed, if in fact it owed anything, 
to the prophetic munificence of Alfred. Oxford was a 
school of great resort in the reign of Henry II., though its 
first charter was only granted by Henry HI. Its earlier 
history is but obscure, and depends chiefly on a suspicious 
passage in Ingnlphus, against whicli we must set the abso- 
lute silence of other writers.'' It became in the thirteenth 
century second only to Paris in the multitude of its students 
and the celebrity of its scholastic disputations. England 
indeed, and especially through Oxford, could show more 
names of the first class in this line than any other comitiy.'' 

These schools, established by the and a profound Bradwardin ? all whicli 
Carlovingian princes in convents and persons flourished within the compass 
cathedrals, declined, as it was natural to of one century. I doubt that neither 
expect, with the rise of the universities. Paris, Bologna, or Eome, that grand 
Meiners, ii. 406. Those of Paris, Ox- mistress of the Christian world, or any 
ford, and Bologna, contained many thou- place else, can do what the renowned 
sand students. Bellosite (Oxford) hath done. And 

“ Giraldus Camhren sis, about 1180, without doubt all impartial men may re- 
seems the first unequivocal witness to ceive it for an undeniable truth, that the 
the resort of students to Oxford, as an most subtle arguing in school divinity 
established seat of instruction. But, it did take its beginning in England and 
is certain that Vacarius read there on from Englishmen ; and that also from 
the civil law in 1149, which affords a thence it went to Paris, and other parts 
presumption that it was already assnm- of Prance, and at length into Italy, 
ing the character of a university, John Spain, and other nations, as is by one 
of Salisbury, I think, does not mention observed. So that though Italy boasted 
it. In a former work, I gave more ere- that Britain takes her Christianity first 
dence to its foundation by Alfred than I from Eome, England may truly main- 
am now inclined to do. Bologna, as tain that from her (immediately by 
well as Paris, was full of English stu- Prance) Italy first received her school 
dents about 1200. Meiners, ii, 428. divinity.’ Yol. i. p. 159, a. d. 1168. 

0 Wood expatiates on what he thought [If the authenticity of the History of 
thegloriotrs age of the university:— Croyland Abbey, under the name of 

‘Wliat university,! pray, can produce Ingulfus, cannot be maintained, as 
an invincible Hales, an admirable Bacon, both Sir Prancis Palgrave and Mr. 
an excellent well-grounded Middleton, Wright contend, the antiquity of the 
a sul)tle Scotus, an approved Burley, a . University of Oxford must, I fear, fall 
resolute Baconthorpo, a singular Ock- to the ground. See Biographia Britan- 
ham, a solid and industrious Holcot, , nica Litteraria, vol, ii. p. 28. Whether 
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21. Andres is inclined to derive tlie institution of colle- 
giate foundations in universities from the Saracens, coiiegiate 
He finds no trace of these among the ancients; 

while in several cities of Spain, as Cordova, Gra- sam^ens. 
iiada, Malaga, colleges for learned education both existed 
and obtained great renown. These were sometimes uiicon- 
nected with each other, though in the same city ; nor had 
they, of course, those privileges which were conferred in 
Christendom. They were therefore more like ordinary 
schools or gymnasia than universities ; and it is diflScultto 
perceive that they suggested anything peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the latter institutions, which are much more rea- 
sonably considered as the development of a native germ, 
planted by a few generous men, above all by Charlemagne, 
in that inclement season which was passing away.^ 

22. The institution of the Mendicant orders of friars, soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century, scholastic 
caused a fresh accession, in enormous numbers, to promoted by 
the ecclesiastical state, and gave encouragement Friars, 

to the scholastic philosophy. Less acquainted, generally, 
with grammatical literature than the Benedictine monks, 
less accustomed to collect and transcribe books, the disciples 
of Francis and Dominic betook themselves to disputation, 
and found a substitute for learning in their own ingenuity 
and expertness.'^ The greatest of the schoolmen were the 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscan Duns 
Scotus. They were founders of rival sects, which wrangled 
with each other for two or three centuries. But the autho- 
rity of their writings, which were incredibly voluminous, 
es]pecially those of the former,^ impeded in some measure 
the growth of new men ; and we find, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, a diminution of eminent names in the 
series of the schoolmen, the last of whom that is much 
remembered in modern times was William Ockham.® Me 


Vacari-uy were the first lecturer, , or published in seyenteen volumes folio ; 
chose that town because <a school had Borne, 1570 : those of Duns vScotus in 
already been established therein, seems twelve ; Lyons, 1639. It is presumed 
not determinable, though the latter is that much was taken down from their 
more likely. — 1 847.] oral lectures ; some part of these volumes 

p Andris, ii. 129. is of doubtful authenticity. Meiiiers, ii. 

Meiners, ii. 615, 629. 718* Biogr. TJniv* 

The works of Thomas Aquinas are * *In them (Scotus and Ockham), and 
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revived the sect of the Nominalists, formerly instituted by 
Eoseelin, and, with some important variations of opinion, 
brought into credit by Abelard, but afterwards overpowered 
by the great weight of leading schoolmen on the opposite 
siae — ^that of the EeaJists. The disciples of Ochham, as well 
as himself, being politically connected with the party in 
Germany unfavourable to the high pretensions of the coiu-t 
of Eome, though they became very numerous in the univer- 
sities, passed for innovators in ecclesiastical as well as phi- 
losophical principles. Nominalism itself indeed was reck- 
oned by the adverse sect cognate to heresy. No decline, 
however, seems to have been as yet perceptible in the spirit 
of disputation, which probably, at the end of the fourteenth 
oentury, went on as eagerly at Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, 
the great scenes of that warfare, as before, and which in 
that age gained much ground in Germany through the 
■ establishment of several universities. 

23. Tennemann has fairly stated the good and bad of the 
Character scholastic pliilosophy. It gave rise to a great 
pinosopiiy. display of address, subtlety, and sagacity, in the 
explanation and distinction of abstract ideas, but at the 
same time to many trifling and minute speculations, to a 
contempt of positive and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary refinement.^ Fleury well observes that the dry 
technical style of the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and closeness, is in fact more prolix and tedious 

in the later sclioolxnen generally, down folly are given by liim in this place* 
to the period of the Keformation, there They brought a discredit, upon the name, 
is more of the parade of logic, a more which has adliercd to it, and involved 
formal examination of arguments, a more men of fine genhis, suci as Acpiinag 
burthensome importnnity of syllogizing, himself, in the common reproach, 
with less of the philosophical power of The barbarism of stvle, which 
arrangement and distribution of the sub- amounted almost to a now language, be- 
ject discussed. The dryness again in- came more intolerable in Seotus and his 
separable from the scholastic method is followers than it had been in the older 
carried to excess in the later writers, schoolmen. Meiners, 722. It may be 
and perspicuity of styleis altogether neg- alleged, in excuse of this, that, words are 
lected.’ Encyelopsedia MetropoL part meant to express precise ideas ; and that 
xxxvii. p. 805. it was as impossible to vrrite metapb ysies 

The introduction of this excess, of in good Latin, as the modern naturalists 
logical subtlety, carried to the most have found it to describe plants and 
trifling sophistry, is ascribed by Meiners animals. 

to Petrus Hispanus, afterwards , Pope * Manuel de la Pliilosophie i. 337. 
John XXI. who died in 1271'. ii. 705. Eiehhorn, ii. 396. * 

Several curious specimens, of scholastic 
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tlian. one more natural, from its formality in multiplying 
objections and answers." And as their reasonings com- 
monly rest on disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect 
is of no sort of value. But their chief offences were the 
interposing obstacles to the revival of polite literature, and 
to the free expansion of the mind, Italy was the It prevailB 
land where the schoolmen had least influence, though itaiy^ 
many of the Italians who had a turn for those discussions 
repaired to Paris.^ Public schools of theology were not 
opened in Italy till after 1360/ Yet we find the disciples 
of Averroes numeimis in the university of Padua about that 
time, 

24. II. The universities were chiefly employed upon this 
scholastic theology and metaphysics, with the excep- Literature 
tion of Bologna, which dedicated its attention to langnag®. 
the civil, law, and of Montpellier, already famous as a 
school of medicine. The laity in general might Mlve 
remained in as gross harharity as before, while topics bo 
removed from common utility were treated in an unknown 
tongue. We must therefore look to the rise of a ti’uly 
native literature in the several languages of western Europe, 
as a more essential cause of its intellectual improvement ; 
and this will render it necessary to give a sketch of the 
origin and early progress of those languages and that new 
literature. 

25. No one can require to he informed that the Italian, 
Spanish, and French languages are the principal origin of . 
of many dialects deviating from each other in the 
gradual corruption of the Latin, once universally 
spoken hy the subjects of Borne in her western provinces. 
They have undergone this process of change in various 
degrees, but always from similar causes; partly from the 
retention of barbarous words belonging to their original 
languages, or the introduction of others through the settle- 
ment of the northern nations in the empire ; but in a far 
greater proportion from ignorance of grammatical rules, or 
from vicious pronunciation and orthography. It has been 
the labour of many distinguished writers to trace the source 

« Sec 5me di scours, xvii. 30-50. y Id. 137, 160. Do Sade, Vie de Pa- 

* Tii’abosciii, v, 115. trarque, ill 757. 
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and channels of these streams, which have sni^plied both the 
literature and the common sxoeech of the south of Eurox>e; 
and perhaps not mnch will be hereafcer added to lOiseaiclies 
which, in the scarcity of extant docunieiitb, can novel be 
minutely snccessfnl* Dn Cange, who led the waj in the 
admirable preface his Glossary 5 he Boeiif, and Eonamy, 
ill several memoirs among the transactions of the Academy 
of Inscriptions about the middle of the last ceiitmy ; Miira- 
tori, ill his 32nd, 33rd, and 40th dissertations 011 Italian 
anti(^uities ^ and, with more copious evidence and successful { 
industry than any other, M. Eaynouard,in the first and sixth 
volumes of his Choix des Poesies des Troubadours, have col- 
lected as full a history of the formation of these languages 
as we could justly require. 

26. The pure Latin language, as we read it in the best 
Corruption aucieiit autliors, possesses a complicated syntax and 
many elliptical modes of expression, wdiicli give 
Enijii-r" vigour and elegance to style, but are not likely to 
be readily caught by the people. If, however, the citizens of 
Eome had spoken it with entire purity, it is to he remem- 
bered that Latin, in the later times of the republic, or under 
the empire, was not, like the Greek of Athens or the Tuscan 
of Florence, the idiom of a single city, hut a language spread 
over countries in which it was not originally vernacular, and 
imposed by conquest upon many parts of Italy, as it was 
afterwards npon Spain and Gaul. Thus we find even early 
proofs that solecisms of grammar, as well as barbarous phrases 
and words unauthorised hy use of polite writers, were very 
common in Eome itself; and in every succeeding genera- 
tion, for the first centuries after the Clmstian era, these be- 
came more frequent and inevitable."® A vulgar Eoman dia- . 
lact, called quotidianus by Quintilian, pcclcsifris by Yegetius, 
mualis by Sidonius, is recognised as distinguishable from the 
pure Latinity to which we give the name of classical. But 

* [As tlie word ‘barbarous' is a^- an afPectation, it could not pass for a 
plied at present with less strictness, it barkirism. But perhaps the Provincial 
may be worth wliilo to mention, that, in dialects of Italy were inelnded ; for it 
Latin, it meant only words borrowed is said by Quintilian, that sometimes 
from the languages of barbarians. . This barbarous phrases had been uttered by 
of course did not include Greek ; , for the audience in the theatres ; tlioatra 
though the iudoption of .Greek words In e2[clamasse barbar^. — 1847.] 

Latin writers was sometimes reckoned 
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the more ordinary appellation of this inferior Latin was 
Tusticus ; it was the country language or patois^ corrupted in 
every manner, and, from the popular want of education, in- 
capable of being restored, because it was not perceived to be 
erroneous.®* Whatever may have been the case before the 
fall of the Western Empire, we have reason to believe that 
in the sixth ceiitmy the colloquial Latin had undergone, at 
least in Erance, a considerable change even with the superior 
class of ecclesiastics. Gregory of Tours confesses that he 
was habitually falling into that sort of error, the misplacing 
inflexions and prepositions, which constituted the chief ori- 
ginal difference of the rustic tongue from pure Latinity. In 
the opinion indeed of Eaynouard, if we take his expi^essions 
in their natural meaning, the Romance language, or that 
which afterwards was generally called Proven^ul, is as old 
as the establishment of the Eranks in Gaul. But this is 
perhaps not reconcilable with the proofs we have of a longer 
continuance of Latin. In Italy it seems probable that the 
change advanced more slowly. Gregory the Great, however, 
who has been reckoned as inveterate an enemy of learning 
as ever lived, speaks with superlative contempt of a regard 
to grammatical purity in writing. It was a crime in his 
eyes for a clergyman to teach grammar; yet the number of 
laymen who were competent or willing to do so had become 
very small. 

27. It may render this more clear if we mention a few of 


“ Du Cange, preface, pp. 13. 29 ; Ens- the known history of the French Ian- 
tieiim igitiir serm()nem non hximiliorem giiage ; and Sidoihiis is one of those 
paiilo diintiixat, ct qui suhlimi oppoiii- loose declamatory writers whose words 
tur, appelLibant ; ,sed eiun etiam, qui are never to he construed in their pro- 
magis reperet, barbausmis solcecisniis- per moaning; the common huilt of 
quo scateret, quam apposite Sidonius Latin authors from the third century., 
squamam sormonis Celtici, &c. vocat. — Celticus sermo was the patois of Gaul, 
Eusticiim, qui nuilis vel grammaticse which, having once been Gallia Coltica, 
vel orthographise legibus astringitiu\ he still called such. That a few proper 
This is nearly a definition of the early names, or similar words, and probably 
Komance language ; it wms Latin with- some others, in French are Celtic, is- 
out grammar or orthogra];>hy. well known. 

The squama sermonis Celtici, men- Quintilian has said, that a vicious 
tioned by Sidonius, has led Gray, in his orthography must bring on a vicious 
valuable remarks on rhyme, vol. ii. p. pronunciation. Quod male scribitur, 
53, as it has some others, into the erro- , male etiam diei necesse est. But the 
neous notion that a real Celtic dialect, converse, of this is still more true, and 
such as Ciesar found in Gaul, w^as .still, was in fact the great cause of giving the 
spoken. But this is incomjnjtible with new . Komance Ian giuige its form* 
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the growing corrtiptions wMeli lia?e iiifact transfoimecl tlie 
Latin into:Frenc]i and the sister tongties. The prepoBitioiis 
were used with no regard to the propei" inflexions of nouns 
and verbs. These were 3mown so iiiaccnrately, and so con- 
stantly put one for another, that it was iieeessarj to have 
recourse to prepositions instead of them. Thus de and ad 
wex^e made to express the genitive and dative cases, which is 
common in chai^ters fi'om the sixth to the tenth century. 
Again, it is a real fault in the Latin language, that it wants 
both the definite and indefinite article : ille and ^imnsy 
especially the former, were called in to help this deficiency. 
In the forms of MareuJfus, published towards the end of tlie 
seventh century, ille coiitinxially occurs as an article ; and it 
appears to have been sometimes used in the sixth. This, of 
course, by an easy abbreviation, furnished the articles in 
French and Italian. The people came soon to establish 
more uniformity of case in the noun, either by rejecting 
inflexions or by diminishing their number. Eaynouard 
gives a long list of old French nouns formed from the Latin 
accusative by suppressing em or The active auxiliary 

verb, than which nothing is more distinctive of the modern 
languages from the Latin, came in fi’om the same cause, the 
disuse, through ignoi’ance, of several inflexions of the tenses; 
to which we must add, that here also the Latin language is 
singiilai’ly deficient, possessing no means of distinguishing 
the second perfect from the first, or *^1 have seen/ from ^I 
saw.^ The auxiliary verb was early applied in France and 
Italy to supply this defect ; and some have produced what 


^ See a passage of Quintilian, 1. 9, c. 
4, quoted in Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
chap. ix. 

In the grammar of Caesiodorus, a 
mere compilation from old writers, and 
in this instance from one Cornutus, we 
find another remarkable passage, which 
I do not remember to have seen quoted, 
though doubtless it has been so, on the 
pronunciation of the letter M, To utter 
this final consonant, he says, before a 
word beginning with a vowel, is wrong, 
durum ae barbarum sonat ; but it is an 
equal hiult to omit it before one begin- 
ning with a consonant j par enim atque 


idem est vitium, ita cum vocali sicut 
cum consonante M literam, exprimere. 
Cassiodorus. Ue Orthographia, cap. 1. 
Thus we perceive that there was a nicety 
as to the pronunciation of this letter, 
which uneducated persons would natu- 
rally not regard. Hence in the inscrip- 
tions of a low age we frequently find 
this letter omitted ; as in one quoted by 
MuratorijEgo L. Contius mebibo [vivo], 
areha [archam] foci, and it is very easy 
to multiply instances. Thus the neuter 
and the accusative terminations were 
lost. 
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they think occasional instances of its employment even in 
the host classical authors. 

28. It seems impossible to determine the progress of these 
changes^ the degrees of variation between the polite and 
popular, the written and spoken Latin, in the best ages of 
Eome, in the decline of the empire, and in fhe Continuance 
kingdoms founded upon its ruins; or, finally, the 

exact epoch when the grammatical language ceased 
to be generally intelligible. There remains, therefore, some 
room still for hypothesis and difference of opinion. The 
clergy preached in Latin early in the seventh century, and 
we have a popular song of the same age on the victory 
obtained by Clotaire II. in 622 over the Saxons.® This has 
been surmised by some to be a translation, merely because 
the Latin is better than they suppose to have been spoken. 
But, though the words are probably not given quite correctly, 
they seem reducible, with a little emendation, to short verses 
of an usual rhythmical cadence.^ 

29, But in the middle of the eighth century we find the 
rustic language mentioned as distinct from Latin it is changed 
and ill the council of Tours held in 818 it is ordered langiiagem- 
that homilies shall be explained to the people in 

their own tongue, whether rustic Roman or. Prankish. In 
842 we find the earliest written evidence of its existence, in 


® Le Boeuf, in Mem de FAcad. des 
Inscript. yoI. xvii. — [Liron, in a disser- 
tation on tlio origin of the Erench lan- 
guage, published in his Singnlarites 
historiques, i. 103, contends, from a 
passage in the life of St. Eligius, that 
Latin was the vulgar tongue as late as 
070. But the passage quoted is perhaps 
not conclusive. He supposes that Latin 
became unintelligible in the reign of 
Pepin, or the first years of Charlemagne, 
p. IIG. But- this is running too close; 
and even if he could be so exact as to 
any one part of Efance, we have no 
reason whatever to suppose that the 
corruptions of language went on with 
equal steps in every province. — 1842.] 

^ Turner, in Archseologia, vol. xiv. 173, 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. ix. Bou- 
terwek, Geseh. der Eranzosischen Poesie, 
p. 18, observes, that there are many 
fragments of popular Latin songs pre- 


served. I have not found any quoted,' 
except one, which he gives from La 
Bavillbre, which is simple and rather 
pretty; Mt I know not whence it is 
taken. It seems the song of a female 
slave, and is perhaps nearly as old as 
the destruction of the empire. 

At quid jul)os, pusiole, 

Qnare raaudas, filiolc, 

Carmen dulce mo cantare 
Cum sim longo exul valde 
Intra mare, 

^ 0 cur Jubes canere ? 

Intra seems put for trans. The metre is 
rhymed trochaic; hut that is consistent 
with antiquity. It is, however, more, 
■pleasing than most of the Latin verso of^ 
this period, and is more in the tone of 
the modern iungiiages. As it is not at 
all : a hackneyed passage, I have thought 
it worthy of quotation. 

Acad, des Inscript, xvii. 718, 
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the celebi’ated oaths taken by Louis of Germany and his 
brother Charles the Bald, as well as by their vassals, the 
former in Frankish or early German, the latter in their own 
current dialect. This, though with someAvhat of a closer 
resemblance to Latin, is accounted by the best judges a 
specimen of the language spoken south of the Loire ; 
afterwards variously called the Langue d’Oc, Provencal, or 
Limousin, and essentially the same with the dialects of 
Catalonia and Valencia.*’ It is decidedly the opinion of 
M. Eaynouard, as it was of earlier inquirers, that the 
general language of France in the ninth century was the 
southern dialect, rather than that of the north, to which we 
now give the exclusive name of French, and which they 
conceive to have deviated from it afterwards.^ And he has 
employed great labour to prove that, both in Spain and 
Italy, this language was generally spoken with hardly so 
much difference from that of France as constitutes even a 
variation of dialect; the articles, pronouns, and auxiliaries 
being nearly identical ; most probably not with so much 
difference as would render the native of one country by any 
means unintelligible in another.’^ 

^ Du Cange, p. 35. Eaynouard, pas- a primitifs en place des e, on aurait 
sim. M. de la Eue Has called it ‘im identiquenient la languedes troubadours.’ 
Latin cxpiraiit.’ EechercHes sur les Eaynouard, Observations sur le Eoman 
Bardes d’Armorique, Between this and du Eon, 1S29, p. 5. 

‘ un FraiK;ais naissant ’ there may be ^ The proofs of this similarity occupy 
only a verbal distinction ; but, in accii- most part of the first and sixth volumes 
racy of definition, I should think M. in M. Eaynouard’s excellent work. 
Eaynouard much more correct. The [The theory of M. Eaynouard, espe- 
language of this oath cannot be called cially so far as it involves the existence 
Latin without a violent stretch of words, of a primitive Eomance tongue, akin to 
ijo Latin scholar, as such, would under- the Provencal, itself derived from Latin, 
stand it, except by conjecture. , On the but spoken simultaneously, or nearly so, 
other hand, most of the words, as we in Spain and Italy as well as France, 
learn from M. E,, are Proven 9 al of the and the mother of the Neo-Latin lan- 
twelfth century. The passage has been guages, has been oppose4 in the very 
often printed, and sometimes incorrectly, learned B:istoire do la Ftu'mation de la 
M. Koquefort, in the preface to his Glos- Langue frangaise, by M. Ampere.— 
saire de la Langue romane, has given a 1847.] 

tracing from an ancient manuscript of It is a common error to suppose that 
Nitard, the historian of the ninth cen- French and Italian had a double source, 
tnry, to whom we owe this important barbaric as well as Latin ; and that the 
record of language. northern nations, in conquering those 

♦ « The chief difference was in ortho- regions, brought in a large share of their 
graphy;^ the Northerns wrote Latin own language. This is like the old 
words wntb an where the ^uth retained erroneous opinion, that the Norman 
a; as charitet, caritat ; veritet, veritat; Conquest infused the French which we 
appelet, apelat. ‘Si I’on r^tablissait now find in our own tongue. There are 
dans les plus anciens textes fran^ais les- certainly Teutonic words, both in French 
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30. TI 1 US 5 in the eiglitli and ninth centnrieSj if not before^ 
France had acquired a language, unquestionably Early specx- 
nothing else than a corruption of Latin (for the Scii. 
Celtic or Tantoiiic words that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its structure), but 
become so distinct from its parent, through modes of 
pronunciation as well as grammatical changes, that it 
requires some degree of practice to trace the derivation of 
words in many instances. It might be expected that we 
should be able to adduce, or at least prove to have existed, 
a series of monuments in this new form of speech. It 
might naturally appear that poetry, the voice of the heart, 
would have been heard whenever the joys and siiSerings, 
the hopes and cares of humanity, wherever the countenance 
of nature, or the manners of social life, supplied their 
boundless treasures to its choice; and among untutored 
nations it has been rarely silent. Of the existence of verse, 
liowevei', in this early period of the new languages, we find 
scarce any testimony, a doubtful passage in a Latin poem of 
the ninth century excepted,' till we come to a production on 
the captivity of Boethius, versified chiefly from passages 
in his Consolation, which M. Raynouard, though p^emon 
somewhat wishing to assign a higher date, places 
about the year 1000. This is printed by him from a ma- 
nuscript formerly in the famous abbey of Fleury, or St. 


and Italian, but not sufficient to affect 
the proposition that these languages are 
merely Latin in their origin. Those 
words in many instances express wliat 
Latin could not ; thus gnerra was by no 
means synonymous with bellimi. Yetevon 
Roquefort talks of ‘ un jargon compost 
de mots tudesqnes et romains,’ Lis- 
cours preliminaire, p. 19 ; forgetting 
which, he more justly remarks after- 
wards, on the oath of Charles the Bald, 
that it shows ‘ la langue romane est 
entiiljrement composeo de Latin,’ A long 
list could no doubt be made of French 
and Italian words that cannot easily 
be traced to any Latin with which we 
are acquainted ; but we may be surprised 
that it is not still ionger. 

^ 111 a Latin eclogue quoted by Pas- 
chasius Radbert (ob. 865) in the life of 


St. Adalhard, abbot of Corbie (ob. 826) 
the Romance-poets are called upon to 
join the Latins in tiio following lines : — 

RusfcicaconcelebretEoTnana Latinaqiio lingua, 
Saxo, qui, pariter plangcns, pro carnrino dicat ; 
Verfcitelmccuncti, ceciniD quani maximus ille, 
Et tuiuiilum finite, et tumulo euperadclitc car- 
men. • 

Raynouard, Choix des Poesies, vol. ii. 
p. CXXX7. These linos are scarcely in- 
telligible ; but the quotation from Virgil, 
in the ninth century, perhaps deserves 
remark, though, in one of Charlemagne’s 
monasteries*, it is not by any means asto- 
nishing. Nennius, a Welsh monk, as 
some think, of the same age, who can 
hardly write Latin at all, has quoted 
another line : — 

Purpurea intexti tollant aulaeaBritanni, 
Gale, NV. Scriptores, iii. 102. 
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Benoit-sur-Loire, and now in the public library of Oileans. 
It is a fragment of 250 lines, written in stanzas of six, seven, 
or a greater number of verses of ten sj llabie», sometimes 
deviating to eleven or twelve; and all tbe lines in eaeli 
stanza rbyming masculinely with eacb otbei. It is certainly 
by mucb tbe earliest specimen of Erencb verse even if 
it should only belong, as Le Boeuf thought, to the eleventh 
centm’y. 

‘ 31. M. Eaynouard has asserted what will hardly bear dis- 

pute, that ‘there has never been composed any 
grammar, considerable work in any language, till it has ac- 
quired determinate forms of expressing the modifications of 
ideas according to time, number, and person,’ or, in other 
words, the elements of grammar.” But whether the Proven- 
qal or Romance language were in its infancy so defective, he 
does not say ; nor does the grammar he has given lead us to 
that inference. This grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed, 
in great measure, out of more recent materials. It may be 
suspected, perhaps, that a language formed by mutilating the 
words of another, could not for many ages be rich or flexible 
enough for the variety of poetic expression. And the more 
ancient forms would long retain their prerogative in writing : 
or, perhaps, we can only say, that the absence of poetry was the 
effect, as well as the evidence, of that intellectual barrenness, 
more characteristic of the dark ages than their ignorance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive the con'uption of Ian- 


, ^ Eaynouard, yoL ii- pp. 5, 6, and retain it in tlie plural. This is evidently 
preface, p. cxxyii. deriYod from the second declension in 

Observations philologiques et gram- Latin. As for example — 
maticales sur le Eoman du Eou (1 829), sing. Li princes est venns, et a esto merer rois. 
p. 26. Two ancient Provencal gram-. Plu, Li evesque et ii plus noble barou se sont 
mars, one by Eaymond JTidal in the asseuib'ie. 

twelfth century, are in existence. The Thus also the posseBsivo pronoun is 
language therefore must have had its always mes, tes, ses, (mens, tuns, suns,) 
determinate rules before that time. in the nominative singular; mcm, ton, 
M. Eaynouard has shown with a pro- son, (meum, &;c.) in the oblique regimen, 
digality of evidence, the regularity of It has been through ignorance of such 
the French or Eomance language in the rules that the old French poetry has 
twelfth century, and its retention of seemed capricious, and destitute of strict 
Latin forms, in cases when At had not grammar; and, in a philosophicalsen.se, 
boon suspected. Thus it is a funda- the simplicity and extensiveness of M. 
mental rule, that in nouns masculine, Kaynouard^s discovery entitle it to tlie 
the nominative ends in s,m the singular, appellation of beautiful [It has, how- 
it in the plimal ; while the ever, been since shown to requiro some 
oblique eases lose it in the singular,, but limitation.] 
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guage to liave been less extensive, and wliere the spoken patois 
had never acquired a distinctive name, like Imgtm i^g^^inre- 
Momana in France, we find two remarkable proofs, 
as they seem, that Latin was not wholly nnintel- 
ligible in the ninth and tenth centuries, and which therefore 
modify M. Eaynonard^s hypothesis as to the simultaneous 
origin of the Eomance tongue. The one is a popular song of 
the soldiers, on their march to rescue the emperor Louis IL 
in 881, from the violent detention in which he had been placed 
by the duke of Benevento ; the other, a similar exhortation 
to the defenders of Modena in 924, when that city was in 
danger of siege from the Hungarians. Both of these were 
published by Muratori, in his fortieth dissertation on Italian 
Antiquities 5 and both have been borrowed from him by M. 
Sismondi, in his Litterature du Midi.“ The former of these 
poems is in a loose trochaic measure, totally destitute of regal'd 
to grammatical inflexions. Yet some of the leading peculi- 
arities of Italian, the article and the auxiliary verb, do not 
appear. The latter is in accentual iambics, with a sort of 
monotonous termination in the nature of rhyme ; and in very 
much superior Latinity, jprobably the work of an ecclesiastic.^ 
It is difficult to account for either of these, especially the for- 
mer, which is merely a military song, excej)t on the supposi- 
tion that the Latin language was not grown wholly out of 
popular use. 

33. In the eleventh century, France still affords us but few 
extant writings. Several, indeed, can be shown to French of 
have once existed. The Bomance language, compre- Snry! 
bending the two divisions of Provencal and Northern French, 
by this time distinctly separate from each other, was now, 


« Voi. i. "Dp. 23, 27 . 0 tn, qiii aervas armis ista mtenia, 

» I am at a loss to know what Mura- Noli dormta, moneo, sed vigila.’ 
tori means by saying, ‘ Son versi di do- This is like another strange obserra- 
dici sillabe, ma coinpntata la ragione de’ tion of Muratori in the same disserta- 
tempi, rengono ad essere uguali a gli tion, that, in the well-known lines of 
endeeasillabi,’ p. 551. He could not the emperor Adrian to his soul, ‘Ani- 
havo understood the metre, which is nmla vagula, bUindula,^ wdiich could 
perfectly regular, and even harmonious, perplex no schoolboy, he cannot discoyer 
on the condition only, that no ‘ ragione ‘un' esatta norma di metro;' and 
de' tempi/ except such as accentual therefore takes them to bo merely 
pronunciation observes, sliall be de- rhythmical, 
manded. The first two lines wuli serve 
as a specinieii : — 
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sa»j tlie amtliors of .tlie. Histoire litteraire de la ]?raiice^ em- 
ployed in poetry, romances, translations, and original works 
ill different kinds of literature ; sermons were preaelied in it ; 
and tke code, called tke Assises de Jernsalein, was drawn up 
under Godfrey of Bouillon in 1100.^ SomC' part of tliis is 
douMM, and especially tlie age of tkese laws. Tke}'^ do not 
Bieiitioii those of William the Coii€|ueror, recorded in French 
by Iiigiilfus, Doubts have been cast by a distinguished living 
critic on the age of this French code, and upon the authen- 
ticity of the History of Ingulfiis itself; which he conceives, 
upon very plausible grounds, to be a forgery of Eichard II.’s 
time : the language of the laws indeed ai)pears to be very an- 
cient, but not probably distinguishable at this day from the 
French of the twelfth century It may be said; in general, 
that, except one or two translations from books of Scripture, 
vei'y little now extant has been clearly referred to an earlier 
period.^ Yet we may suspect that the language was akeady 


p Yol. vii. p. 107, 

[Tho Freneli laws in Ingnlfiis are 
ascertained to be a translation from tbo 
Latin, made in the thirteenth century.] 

^ Roquefort, Glossaire do la Langue 
romane, p. 25. and Etat do la Poesie 
franqaise, p. 42 and 206, mentions 
several religious works in the Royal 
Library, and also a metrical romance in 
the British Museum, lately puhlislied in 
Paris, on the fabulous voyage of Charle- 
magne to Constantinople. [But this 
romance is now referred by its editor, M. 
Michel, to the beginning of the twelfth 
century. And the translations of the 
books of Kings, mentioned in the text, 
are so far from being clearly referrible 
to an earlier period, that their editor, 
M. le Roux de Lincy, in Documens ine- 
dits, 1841, though wavering a little, 
evidently inclines to place them about 
the same time. In fact, we are not able 
to prove satisfactorily that any Korman 
French, except the version of Boethius 
above mentioned, belongs to the eleventh 
century. Roquefort and Bo la Rue 
assumed too much as to this. It may 
be mentioned hero, that M. Michel dis- 
tinguishes six dialects of Northern 
French in use during the twelfth, cen- 
tury ; spoken and written in Picardy, in 
Korman dy, in the Isle of France, in 
Burgundy and some central provinces, 
in Lorraine, and, finally, in PoitOu and 


Anjou ; tho last of wiiieli had a tinge of 
the Langue d’Oe. Id. Introduction, p. 
59.— 1847.] Raynoiiard has collected 
a fow fragments in Provencal. But I 
must dissent from this excellent writer 
in referring the famous poem of the 
Vauclois, La Nobla Leyezon, to the year 
1100. Choix des Poesies des Troiiha- 
doirrs, vol. ii. p. cxxxvii, I have 
already observed, that the two lines 
which contain what he calls ' la date de 
Tan 1100," are so loosely expressed, as to 
include the whole ensuing century. (Ilal- 
lam"s Middle Ages, chap, ix.)" And I 
am now convinced that the poem is not 
much older than 1200. It seems prob- 
able that they reckoned 1100 years, on 
a loose computation, not from the Cliri.s- 
tian era but from the time when the 
passage of Scripture to which these lines 
allude was written. Tho allusion may 
be to 1 Pet. i. 20. But it is clear tliat, 
at the time of the composition of this 
poem, not only the name of Vimdois 
had been imposed on those sectaries, 
but they had become subject to*persecii- 
tion. We know nothing of this till 
near the end of tho century. This poem 
was probably written in tho south of 
France, and carried afterwnxrds to tlie 
Alpine valleys of Piedmont, from which 
it was brought to Greneva and England 
in the seventeenth century. La Kohla 
Leyezon is published at length by Ray- 
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employed in poetry^ and had been gradually ramifying itself 
by the shoots of invention and sentiment ; since, at the close 
of this age, and in the next, we find a constellation of gay and 
brilliant versifiers, the Troubadours of Southern France, and 
a corresponding class to the north of the Loire. 

34. These early poets in the modern languages chiefly bor- 
rowed their forms of versification from the Latin. Metres of 

n - r XT j 1*1 modern lan- 

is unnecessary to say, that metrical composition guages. 
in that language, as in Greek, was an arrangement of 
verses corresponding by equal or equivalent feet; all syl- 
lables being presumed to fall under a known division of long 
and short, the former j)assing for strictly the double of the 
latter in quantity of time. By this law of pronunciation all 
verse was measured ; and to this not only actors, who were 
assisted by an accompaniment, but the orators also endea- 
voured to conform. But the accented, or, if we choose rather 
to call them so, emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very 
different though uniform law, the uninstructed people, especi- 
ally in the decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with 
little or no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables, but 
according to their accentual differences. And this gave rise 
to the popular or rhythmical poetry of the Lower Empire ; 
traces of which may be found in the second century, and even 
much earlier, but of which we have abundant proofs after the 
age of Constantine.® All metre, as Augustin says, was rhythm. 


nonai’d. It consists of 479 lines, wliich Can M. Eaynonard, or any one else, 
seem to be rbythniical or aberrant Alex- be warranted by tliis in sajing, ‘ Za date 
andrincs; the rhymes uncertain in niim- de tan 110% qu’on lit dans ce poeme, 
ber, chiefly masculine. The poem ceh- merite toiiteconfianee’? 
sures the corruptions of the church, but [The writings ascrihed to the ancient 
contains little that would be considered "Waldenses haye lately been investigatod 
heretical; which agrees with what con- with considerable acuteness and erudi- 
temporary historians relate of the ori- tion in the British Magazine, and the 
ginal Waldonscs. Any doubts as to the spuriousness of the greater part seems 
authenticity of this poem are totally un- demonstrated. But those who consider 
reasonable. M. Eaynouard, an indispu- Leger as a forger, do not appear to doubt 
tably competent judge, observes, ‘Les the authenticity of this poem, La Hobla 
personnes qiii roxaminoront avee atten- Leyezon, though they entii’oly agree 
tion jugoront qne lo manuscrit u’a pas with me as to its probable date near the 
<St6 iiltorpohV P- cxiiii. end of the twelfth century.— 1842.] 

I will here reprint, more accurately ® The well-known liiU'S of Adrian to 
than before, the two lines supposed to Horns, and bis reply, ‘ Ego nolo Floriis 
give the poem the date of 1100 : — esse,^ &c. are accentual trochaics, but 

not wholly so; for the last line, Scy- 
Bun lia mil et cont anez comrjli enti^rement, , tliieas pati pruinas, requires the word 
Que fo scripta Tora car sen al derier temps. sounded as an iambic. They 
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blit' ali Aytlim was not metre: in rlijtlimieal verse^ neither 
the quantity of syllables, that is, the time allotted to each by 
naetriear rtile, nor even, in some degree, their nnmber, was 
regarded, so long as a cadence' was retained in which the ear 
could recognise a certain approach to uniformity. Miieli2)o- 
polar poetry, both religions and profane, and the public hymns 
of the church, were written in this manner; the distinction 
of long and short syllables, even while Latin remained a 
living tongue, was lost in speech, and required study to attain 
it. The accent or emphasis, both of which are probably, to a 
certain extent, connected with quantity and with each other, 
supplied its place ; the accented sjdlabie being, perhaps, gen- 
erally lengthened in ordinary speech ; though this is not the 
sole cause of length, for no want of emphasis or lowness of 
tone can render a S 5 dlable of many letters short. Thus we 
find two species of Latin verse : one metrical, which Pruden- 
tius, Portunatiis, and others aspired to write; the other 
rhythmical, somewhat licentious in number of syllables, and 
wholly accentual in its pronunciation. But this kind was 
founded on the former, and imitated the ancient sjdlabic 
arrangements. Thus the trochaic, or line in which the stress 
falls on the uneven syllables, commonly alternating by eight 
and seven, a very popular metre from its spirited flow, was 
adopted in military songs, such as that already mentioned of 
the Italian soldiers in the ninth century. It was also common 
in religious chants. The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic, in which the cadence falls on the even places, ^vas 
still more frequent in ecclesiastical verse. But these are the 
most ordinary forms of versification in the early French or Pro- 
vencal, Spanish, and Italian languages. The line of eleven 
syllables, which became in time still more usual than the 
former, is nothing else than the ancient heiidecasy liable, from 
which the French, in what they call masculine rhymes, and 
ourselves more generally, from a still greater deficiency of final 
vowels, have been forced to retrench the last syllable. The 
Alexandrine of twelve syllables might seem to be the trimeter 
iambic of the ancients. But Sanchez has very plausibly re- 


are Tiot the, earliest insiaBCe extant of quotes some satirical lines on 
disregard to quantity-; for Suetonius Caesar. 


Julius 
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ferred its origin to a form more usual in tlie dark ages, tlie 
pentameter ; and skowii it in some eaiij Spanisli poetry.^ 
The Alexandrine, in the southern languages, had generally a 
feminine termination, that is, in a short vowel ; thus becom- 
ing of thirteen syllables, the stress falling on the penultimate, 
as is the usual case in a Latin pentameter verse, accentually 
read in our present mode. The variation of syllables in these 
Alexandrines, which run from twelve to fourteen, is accounted 
for by the similar numerical variety in the pentameter.'“^ 

35, I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on this subject," 
because vague notions of a derivation of modern Oi-igm of 
metrical arrangements, even in the languages of tatS!™ 
Latin origin, from the Arabs or Scandinavians, have 
sometimes gained credit. It has been imagined also, 
that the peculiar characteristic of the new poetry, ihyme, 
was borrowed from the Saracens of Spain.^’ But the Latin 
language abounds so much in consonances, that those who 
have been accustomed to write verses in it well know the 
difficulty of avoiding them, as much as an ear formed on 
classical models demands; and as this gingle is certainly 
pleasing in itself, it is not wonderful that the less fastidious 
vulgar should adopt it in their rhythmical songs. It has 
been proved by Muratori, Gray, and Turner, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that rhymed Latin verse was in use 
from the end of the fourth century 

* The break in the middle of the and the practice of rhyming is probably 
Alexandrine, it will occur to every com- to be deduced from the same original/ 
potent judge, has nothing analogons to Essay on the Language and Versification 
it in the trimeter iambic, but exactly of Chaucer, p. 51. 
corresponds to the invariable law of the * Andres, with a partiality to the 
pentameter, Saracens of Spain, whom, by a singular 

" Eoquefort, Essai sur la Po4sie fran- assumption, he takes for his countiymen, 
eaise dans le 12m.o et 13me sii&eles, p. manifested in almost every page, docs 
66. Galvani, Osservazioni siilla Poesia not fail to urge this. It had been said 
de’ Trovatori. (Modena, 1829.) Sanchez, long before by Huet, and others who 
Poesias Castellanas anteriores al ISmo lived before these subjects had been 
sigio, vol. i. p. 122. * thoronglily investigated. Origine e 

Tyrwhitthad already observed, ♦The Progresso, &c., ii. 194. He has been 
metres which the Normans used, and , copied by Gingu^ne and Sismondi. 
which we seem to have borrowed from , ^ Muratori, Antichita Italiano, Dis- 
them, were idainly copied from the ,sert. 40. Turner, in Archscologia, vol, 
Latin rhythmical verses, which, in the xiv., and Hist, of England, vol. iv. pp. 
declension of that language, wore cur- 32S, 653. Gray has gone as deeply as 
rent in various forms among those who ^ any. one into this subject; and though, 
either did not understand, or did not re- writing at what may bo called an early 
gard, the true quantity of syllables ; period of metrical' criticism, ho has 
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36. Thus, about tbe time of the first crusade, we find two 
prayen(?ai dialects of the Same language, differing by that 
polry!''"^ time not inconsiderably from each other, the 
troven^al and French, possessing a regular grammar, 
established forms of versification (and the early trouba- 
dours added several to those borrowed from the Latin®'), and 
a flexibility which gave free scope to the graceful turns of 
poetry. William, duke of Guienne, has the glory of leading 
the van of smwiving Provencal songsters. He was born in 
1070^ and may probably have composed some of his little 
poems before he joined the cimsaders in 1096. If these are 
genuine, and no doubt of them seems to be entertained, they 
denote a considerable degree of i)revious refinement in the 
language.^ We do not, I believe, meet with any other 
troubadour till after the middle of the twelfth century. 
From that time till about the close of the thirteenth, and 
especially before the fall of the house of Toulouse in 1228, 
they were numerous almost as the gay insects of spring ; 
names of illustrious birth are mingled in the list with those 
whom genius has saved from obscurity; they were the de- 
light of a luxurious nobility, the pride of southern France, 
while the great fiefs of Toulouse and Guienne were in their 
splendour. Their style soon extended itself to the northern 
dialect. Abelard was the first of recorded name, who taught 
I the banks of the Seine to resound a tale of love ; and it was 

of Eloise that he sung.^ ‘^Tou composed,’ says thft gifted 
i and noble-spirited woman, in one of her letters to him, 

many verses in amorous measure, so sweet both in their 
language and their melody, that your name was incessantly 
in the mouths of all, and even the most illiterate could not 
be forgetful of you. This it was chiefly that made women 
admire you. And as most of these songs were on me and 
my love, they made me Imown in many countries, and 

fallen into a few errors, and l)eon , too des aneiens Pontes franeais, vol. i. 
easy of credence, unanswerably proves. , Boiiterwet, on the authority of La 
the Latin origin of rhyme. Oray’s Eavaill6re, seems to doubt whether 
Works by Mathias, vol. ii. p. 30-54. these poems of Abelard %verc in French 
« See Eaynouard, Eocpiefort, and or Latin. (Gesch. der Franzosischon 
Galvam/for the Provencal and French Poesie, p. 18.) I believe this wonM bo 
metres, which are very complicated. thought quite paradoxical by any critic 
'•^Eaynouard, Ghoix dcs Po4sies des at present. 

Troubadours, vol. ii. Auguis, Eecueil 
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caused many women to envy me. Every tongue spoke of 
yonr Eloise ; every street, every house resounded with my 
name.’® These poems of Abelard are lost ; but in the For- 
man, or Forthern French language, we have an immense 
number of ] 3 oets belonging to the twelfth and the two follow- 
ing centuries. One hundred and twenty-seven ax*e known by 
name in the twelfth alone, and above two hundred in the 
thirteenth."^ Thibault, king of Favarre and count of Cham- 
pagne, about the middle of the next, is accounted by some 
the best, as well as noblest, of French poets ; but the spirited 
and satirical Eutebouf might contest the preference. 

37. In this French and Provencal poetry, if we come to the 
consideration of it historically, descending from an earlier 
period, we are at once struck by the vast preponderance of 
amorous ditties. The Greek and Eoman muses, especially*. 


® Duo autem, fateor tibi specialiter 
inerant, quibus feminarum quarumlibet 
aiiimos statim allicere poteras, dictandi 
videlicet et can taiidi gratia ; quae caeteros 
minimi pbilosoplios assecutos esse novi- 
miis. Quibus qiiidem quasi ludo quodam 
laborem exercitii recreans philusophioi 
pleraque amatorlo metro vel rithmo com- 
posita reliquistl carmina., qiise pras 
liimia suavitate tarn dictaminis quam 
cantus seepius frequontata tuum in ore 
omnium nomen incessanter tenebant, ut 
etiam illiterates melodise dulcedo tui non 
sinereb immemores esse. Atque bine 
maxime in i||moreBi tui feininEe suspira- 
bant. Et cum horum pars maxima 
carminnm nostros decan taret amores, 
mxTltis me regionibus brevi tempore 
nxxnciavit, etmultarum in me feminarnm 
aceendit invidiam. And in another 
place : Erequenti carmine tixam in ore 
omnium Holoissam ponebas ; me platse 
omues, me domus singulis resonabaiit. 
Epist. Abadardi et Heloissm. These 
epistles of Abelard and Eloisa, especially 
those of the latter, are, as far as I know, 
the first book that gives any pleasure in 
reading wliich had been produced in 
Europe for 600 years, since the conso- 
lation of Docthixis. But I do not press 
my negative judgment. We may at 
least say that the xvrit6.rs of the dark 
ages, if they have left anything intrin- 
sically very good, have been ill-treated 
by the learned, who have failed to ex- 
tract it. Pope, it maybe here observed, 
has done great injustice to Eloisa in 
VOL. I, 


his unrivalled epistle, by putting the 
sentiments of a coarse and abandoned 
woman into her mouth. Her refusal to 
marry Abelard arose not from an ab- 
stract predilection for the name of mis- 
tress above that of wife, but from her 
disinterested affection, xvhich woxild not 
deprive him of the prospect of ecclesias- 
tical dignities, to which his genius and 
renown might lead him. She judged 
very unwisely, as it turned out, ^ 
from an unbounded generosity of cna- 
racter. He was, in fact, unworthy of 
her affection, which she expresses in 
the tenderest language, Deum testem 
immeo, si me Axigustus uni verso 
praesidens mundo matrimonii honore 
dignaretur, totumque mihi orbem con- 
firmaret in perpetxxum prsesidendum, 
charius mihi et dignixis videretur tua 
diei meretrix quam illixxs imperatrix. 

^ Axxgxiis, Diseoxirs pr^liminaire, p. 2. 
Roquefort, Etat de la Po4sie fran^aise 
aux 12me et 13me siMes. Hist. litt. 
de la France, xvi. 239. 

[It oxxght to have been observed, that 
comparatively few of the poets of the 
twelfth century are extant; most of 
them are Anglo-Korman. At least ten 
times as mucli French verse of the thir- 
teenth has been preserved. Hist. litt. de 
la France, p. 239. Kotre prose et notre 
po4sie franqaise existaient avant 1200, 
mais e’est axi treizihnie sifecle qu’elles 
CQmmpnc<!ireut a prendre un caractere 
nationah Id. p. 254. — 1847.] 
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tlie latter, seem frigid as tlieir own fountain in comparison* 
Satires on the great, and especially on the clergy, exhorta- 
tions to the crnsade, and religions odes, are intermingled in 
the productions of the Tronbadonrs ; but love is the prevail- 
ing theme. This tone they could hardly have borrowed 
from the rhythmical Latin verses, of which all that remain 
are without passion or energy. They could as little have 
been indebted to their predecessors for a peculiar graceful- 
ness, an indescribable charm of gaiety and ease, which many 
of their lighter poems display. This can only be ascribed 
to the polish of chivalrous manners, and to the influence of 
feminine delicacy on public taste. The well-hnown dialogue, 
for example, of Horace and Lydia, is justly i3raised ; no- 
thing extant of this amoebean character, from Greece or Eoine, 
is nearly so good. But such alternate stanzas, between 
speakers of different sexes, are very common in the early 
French poets ; and it would be easy to find some quite 
equal to Horace in grace and spirit. They had even a gene- 
ric name, tensons^ contentions ; that is, dialogues of lively re- 
partee, such as we are surprised to find in the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age accounted by many almost barbarous. IsTone of 
these are prettier than what are called pastotirelles, in which 
the poet is feigned to meet a shepherdess whose love he 
solicits, and by whom he is repelled (not always finally) in 
alternate stanzas.® Some of these may be read in Eoquefort, 
Ltat de la Poesie fran§aise dans le 12me et iSnJfe siecles; 
others in Eaynouard, Ohoix des Poesies des Troubadours; 
in Auguis, Eecueil des Anciens Poetes fran^ais; or in 
Galvani, Osservazioni sulla Poesia de’ Trovatori, 


® These have, as Gralvani has observed, that even the object of exhibiting ancient 
an ancient prototype in the twenty- manners and language scarcely warranted 
seventh pastoral of Theocritus, which their publication in so large a number. 
Bryden has translated with no diminu- [A good many pastourelles, but ail 
tion of its freedom. Some of the Pas- variations of the same subject, are pub- 
tourollos are also rather licentious ; but lished by M. Michel, in his Theatre 
that is not the case with the ^eater fran^ais au Moyen Age, p. 31. These 
part. M. Eaynouard, in an article of are in northern dialects, and may be 
the Journal des Savans for 182,4, p. '613, referred to the twelfth and thirteenth 
remarks the superior decency of the centuries. Eobin and Marion are always 
southern poets, scarcely four or five the shepherd or peasant and his rustic 
transgressing in that respect; while love; and a knight always interferes, 
many of the fabliaux in, the collections with or without success, to seduce or 
of Harbazan and M4on are' of the most outrage Marion. "We have nothing cor- 
co.irse and stupid ribaldry ; , and , such responding to these in England. —18-17.] 
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38. In all these light compositions which gallantly or 
gaiety inspired, we perceive the characteristic excellences of 
French poetry, as distinctly as in the best vaiideTille of the 
age of Louis XV. We can really sometimes find little differ- 
ence*, except an obsoleteness of language, which gives tliein 
a kind of poignancy. And this style, as I have observed, 
seems to have been quite original in France, tliougli it was 
imitated by other nations.^ The French poetry, on the other 
hand, was deficient in strength and ardour. It was also too 
much filled with monotonous common-places ; among which 
the tedious descriptions of spring, and the everlasting night- 
ingale, are eminently to be reckoned. These, perhaps, are 
less frequent in the early poems, most of which are short, 
than they became in the prolix expansion adopted by the 
allegorical school in the fourteenth century. They prevail, 
as is well known, in Chaucer, Dunbar, and several other of 
our own poets. 

89. The metrical romances, far from common in Proven§al,® 
but forming a large portion of what was written j^etTicai 
in the northern dialect, though occasionally pic- Hmliokae 
turesque, graceful, or animated, are seldom free 
from tedious or prosaic details. The earliest of these extant 
seems to be that of Havelok the Dane, of which an abridg- 
ment was made by Geoffrey Gaimar, before the middle of the 
twelfth century. The story is certainly a popular legend from 
the Danish part of England, which the French versifier has 
called, according to the fashion of romances, Breton lay,’ 
If this word meant any thing more than relating to Britain, 


. ^ Andz’es, as usual with him, whose essential characteristics of Provencal 
prejudices are all that way, derives the verse may have been derived from it. 
Provencal style of poetry from the Ara- One seems to fmd more of oriental 
bians ; and this has been countenanced, hyperbole in the Castilian poetry, 
in some measure, by Oinguend and Sis- « It has been denied that tfiore are 
mondi. Some of the peculiarities of the any metrical romances in Proveiigal. 
Troubadours, their tensons, or conten- But one called the Philomena, on the 
tions, and the* envoi, or termination of fabulous history of Charlemagne, is 
a poem, bj" an address to the poem written after 1173, though not much 
itself or the reader, are said to be. of later than 1200. Journal des Savans, 
Arabian origin. In assuming that rhyme 1824. [The Philomena is in prose ; but 
was introduced by the same channel, it has been pointed out to me, that four 
these writers are probably mistaken, metrical- romances in Provencal have 
But I liave seen too little of oriental, and, been brought to light by Raynouard and, 
especially, of Hispano-Saracenic poetry, othcrli’ — 1842.] 
to form any opinion how far the more 
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it is a plain falsehood; and, upon either hypothesis, it may 
lead us to doubt, as many other reasons may also, what has 
been so much asserted of late years, as to the Armorican 
origin of romantic fictions ; since the word Breton, which 
some critics refer to Armorica, is here applied to a story of 
mere English birth.^ It cannot, however, be doubted, from 
the absurd introduction of Arthur’s name in this romance of 


Havelok, that it was written 
splendid fables of Geoffrey.* 


^ The Eecherches sur les Bardes 
d^Armoriq^iie, by that respectable veteran 
M. de la Rue, are very unsatisfactory. 
It does not appear that the Bretons 
have so much as a national tradition of 
any romantic poetry, nor any writings 
in their language older than 1460, The 
authority of Warton, Leyden, Ellis, 
Turner, and Brice, has rendered this 
hypothesis of early Armorican romance 
popular; but I cannot believe that so 
baseless a fabric will endure much 
longer. Is it credible that tales of 
aristocratic splendour and courtesy 
sprung up in so poor and uncivilised a 
country as Bretagne ? Traditional stories 
they might, no doubt, possess, and 
some of these may be found in the 
Lais do Marie, and other early poems ; 
but not romances of chivalry. I do not 
recollect, though speaking without con- 
fidence, that any proof has been given 
of Armorican traditions about Arthur 
earlier than the history of G-eofiV^y ; for 
it seems too much to interpret the word 
Britones of them rather than of the 
■Welsh. Mr. Turner, I observe, with- 
out absolutely recanting, has much re- 
ceded from his opinion of an Armorican 
original for Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

[It is not easy to perceive how the 
story of Arthur, as a Welsh prince and 
conqueror, should have originated in 
Britaiiy, which may have preserved 
some connexion with Cornwall, but 
none, as far as we know, with Wales. 
The Armoricans, at least, had no motive 
for inv8Q ting magnificent fables in order 
to swell the glory of a different, though 
cognate, people. Mr. Wright conceives 
that Arthur was a mythic personage in 
Britany, whose legend was confounded 
by Geoffrey with real history. Biff this 
wholly annihilates the historical *asis, 
and requires us not only to reject Nen- 


after the puhlieatioii of the 


nius as a spurious or interpolated writer, 
which is Mr. Wright's hypothesis, but 
to consider all the Welsh poems which 
contain allusions to Arthur as posterior 
to the time of Geoffrey. ‘ The legends 
of the British kings,’ he says, ‘ appear 
to have been brought over from Bre- 
tagne, and not to have had their origin 
among the Welsh ; although we begin 
to observe traces of the legends relating 
to Arthur and Merlin before Geoffrey of 
Monmouth wrote, yet even the Welsh 
of that tim.e appear to have rejected hi® 
narrative as fabulous.’ Biogr. britahn. 
litteraire, vol. ii. p. 145. If we can de- 
pend at all on the stories of the Mabino- 
gion, which a lady has so honourably 
brought before the English public, the 
traditional legends concerning Arthur 
prevailed in Wales in an earlier age than 
that of Geoffi’ey; and perhaps William 
of Malmesbury alluded to them rather 
than to the recent forgerjq in the words, 
Hie est Artliurus de quo Britonum 
nugee hodieque delirant; dignus plane, 
quern non fallaces somniarent fabulje, 
sed veraces prasdicarent liistoriae, quippe 
qui labantem patriam diu sustinuerit, 
infractosque civium montes ad bellum 
acuerit. De Gestis Reg. Angl. 1. 1. 
Arthur’s victory at Mount Badon in 516, 
and his death in t537, are mentioned in 
the Annales Cambrige, prepared by the 
late Mr. Petrie for publication; a 
brief chronicle, which seems, in part, at 
least, considerably older than the twelfth 
century, if not almost contemporary. — 
1847.] 

* The romance of Havelok was printed 
by Sir Frederick Madden in 1829 ; but 
not for sale. His Introduction is of 
considerable value. The story of Havelok 
is that of Curan and Argentile, in War- 
ner s Albion’s England, upon which 
Mason founded a drama. Sir F. Madden 
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40* Two more celebrated poems are by Wace, a natiye of 
Jersey ; one, a free version of the history lately 
published by Geoffrey of Monmonth ; the other, a Prench ian- 
narrative of the Battle of Hastings and Conquest 
of England. Many other romances followed. Much has 
been disputed for some years concerning these, as well as the 
lays and fabliaux of the northern trouveurs; it is sufficient 
here to observe, that they afforded a copious source of amuse- 
ment and interest to those who read or listened, as far as the 
French language was diffused ; and this was far beyond the 
boundaries of France. Not only was it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or generally of the 
superior ranks, in England, but in Italy and in Germany, at 
least throughout the thirteenth century. Erunetto Latini 
wrote his philosophical compilation, called Le Tresor, in 
French, ^ because,’ as he says, Hhe language was more agree- 
able and usual than any other.’ Italian, in fact, was hardly 
employed in prose at that time. But for those whose educa- 
tion had not gone so far, the romances and tales of France 
began to be rendered into German, as early as the latter part 
of the twelfth century, as they were long afterwards into 
English, becoming the basis of those popular songs, which 
illustrate the period of the Swabian emperors, the great 
house of Hoheustauffen, Frederic Barbarossa, Henry VI., and 
Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this period of extraor- 
dinary fertility in versification, were not less nume- German " 
rous than those of France and Provence.^ From 
Henry of Veldek to the last of the lyric poets, 


refers the Enf^lish translation to some country. Ottfried, about 883, turned 
time between 1270 and 1290. The ma- the Gospels into German verse; we here 
nnscript is in the Bodleian Library, find rhyme instead of the ancient allite- 
The French original has since been re- ration. But in the next two centuries 
printed in France, as I learn from we have chiefly Latin poetry, though 
BruneCs Supplement an Mantiel du some of it apparently derived from old 
Libraire. Both this and its abridg- lays, of the Hunnish or Burgundian age. 
ment, by Geoffrey Gaimar, are in the In the beginning of the twelfth century 
British Museum. ^ the vernacular poetry revived in a num- 

^ Bouterwek, p. 95. [Gervinus, in bor of chivalric stories, of which Alex- 
his Poetische Literatur der Deutsehen, ander and Charlemagne were generally 
has gone more fully than his predeces- the heroes. The Franconian emperors 
sor Bouterwek into the history of Ger- did not .encourage letters. But under 
man mediaeval poetry, which was more the Swabian line poetry eminently fiou- 
abundant, perhaps, than in any other rished. Several epics besides the Nibel- 
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soon after the beginning of the fourteenth century, not 
less than two hundred are known by name. A collection 
made in that age by Eudiger von Manasse of Zurich contains 
the productions of one hundred and forty; and modern 
editors have much enlarged the list.“^ Henry of Veldek is 
placed by Eichhorn about 1170, md by Bouterwek twenty 
years later; .so that at the utmost we cannot reckon the 
period of their duration more than a century and a half. But 
the great difference perceptible between the poetry of Henry 
and that of the old German songs proves him not to have 
been the earliest of the Swabian school ; he is as polished 
in language and versification as any of his successors ; and 
though a northern, he wrote in the dialect of the house of 
Hoheiistaiiffen. Wolfram von Eschenbach, in the fix’st years 
of the next century, is, pei'haps, the most eminent name of 
the Minne-singers, as the lyric poets were denominated, and 
is also the translator of several romances. The golden age 
of German xxoetry was before the fall of the Swabian dynasty, 
at the death of Conrad IV. in 1254, Love, as the word 
denotes, was the peculiar theme of the Minne-singers ; but 
it was chiefly from the northern or southern dialects of France, 
especially the latter, that they borrowed their amorous 
strains.^^ In the latter part of the thirteenth century, we 

ungen Lied belong to the latter part of singers, hy Mr. Edgar Taylor. It con- 
the twelfth century or beginning of the tains an account of the chief of those 
next, and are much superior in spirit poets, w'ith translations, perhaps in too 
and character to anything that followed, modern a style, though it may he true 
— 1853. 1 that no other would suit our modern 

Bouterwek, p, 98. This collection taste, 
was published in 1758 by Bodmer. A species of love-song, peculiar, ac- 

Herder, Zerstrente Blatter, vol. v. cording to Weber (p. O'), to the Minne- 
' p. 206. Eichhorn, AUg. G cschichte der singers, are called Watchmen's Songs. 
Caltur, vol. i. p. 226. Ileinsius, Tent, These consist in a dialogue between a 
Oder Lehrbuch der Leutschen Spraeh- lover and the sentinel who guards his 
wissenschaft, vol. iv. pp. 32-80, mistress. The latter is persuaded to 
Webers Illustrations of Northern An-, imitate ‘Sir Paiidarus of Troy;’ but, 
tiquities, 1814. This work contains the when morning breaks, summons the 
earliest analysis, I believe, of the Nibel- lover to quit his lady ; who, in her 
ungon Lied. But, above all, I have turn, maintains that ‘it is the nightin- 
been indebted to the excellent account gale, and not the lark,’ with almost the.. 
of German poetry by Bouterwek, in the pertinacity of Juliet, 
ninth volume of his great work, the Mr. Taylor remarks, that the German 
History of Poetry and Eloquence since poets do not go so far in their idolatry of 
the thirteenth century. In this volume the fair as the Provencals, p. 127. I do 
the mediroval poetry of Germany occu- not concur altogether in his reasons; 
pies nearly four hundred closely-printed , but as the Minne-singors imitated the 
pages. I have since met with a pleasing Provencals, this deviation is remarkable, 
little volume, on the Lays of the Minne- I should rather ascribe it to the hyper- 
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find less of feeling and invention, but a more didaetic and 
moral tonoy sometimes veiled in ^soiiic fables, sometimes 
openly satiricaL Conrad of Wiirtzbnrg is tlie cHef of tlie 
later scbool ; but he had to lament the decline of taste and 
manners in his own age. 

Mo poetry, however, of the Swabian period is so 
national as the epic romances, which drew their subjects- 
from the highest antiquity, if they did not even adopt the 
language of primaeval bards, which, perhaps, though it has 
been surmised, is not compatible with their style. In the 
two most celebrated productions of this hind, the Helden 
Bueh, or Book of Heroes, and the Hibelungen Lied, the Lay 
of the Hibelungen, a fabulous people, we find the recollections 
of an heroic age, wherein the names of Attila and Theodoric 
stand out as witnesses of traditional history, clouded by 
error and coloured by fancy. The Mbelungen Lied, in its; 
present form, is by an uncertain author, perhaps about the 
year 1200;^ but it comes, and as far as we can judge with 


bolical tone which the Troubadours had acuteness and erudition with great poeti- 
borrowed from the Arabians, or to the cal talents, has, probably with no know- 
susceptibility of their temperament. ledge of Baynouard’ s judgment, come 
® Weber says, — ‘ I have no doubt to the same determination, from the 
whatever that the romance itself is of mention of Iceland, under the name of 
very high antiquity, at least of the Thile, which was not discovered till 861. 
eleventh century, though, certainly, the ‘The poem resembles in style and sub- 
present copy has been considerably mo- stance the later Scandinavian sagas, arid 
demised.’' Illustrations of Northern it is probably a Latin version of some 
Bomances, p. 26, But Boutorwek does such prose narrative ; and the spelling 
not seem to think it of so ancient a date ; of Thule, Thiie, seems to have boon de- 
and I believe it is commonly referred rived from, tlie Scandinavian ortho- 
to about the year 1200. Schlegel graphy Thyle. At the end of the tenth 
ascribes it to Benry von Offerdingen. century the Scandinavians, who were 
Heinsius, iv. 52. previously illiterate, began to study in. 

It is highly probable,' that the ‘bar- Ital3^ and tho discovery of Iceland 
bara et antiquissima carmina,’ which, would have transpired through them, 
according to Eginbard, Gharlomagne It is probable that this may be the 
cansed to be reduced to writing, were earliest work in which the name Thule 
no other than the legends of the Nihe- has been applied to Iceland, and it is 
limgen Lied, and similar traditions of most likely a production of tlio tenth 
the Grothic and Burgundian time. Weber, century. The MS. is said to bo of tho 
p. 6. I will here mention a curious thirteenth.’ It appears, however, by 
Latin epic poem on the wars of Attila, M. Baynouard’s article tliat the MS. in 
published by Fischer in 1780. He con- the Boyal Library at Paris contains a 
coives it to be of the sixth century ; but dedication to an archbishop of Borne 
others have referred it to the eighth, near the close of the tenth contimr, 
[Baynouard (Journal des Savans, Aug. which, in the absence of any presump- 
(1833) places it in tho tenth. And my tion to the contrary, may pass for tho 
friend the Hon. and Bey. W. Herbei’t, date of the poem. — 1812.*] The heroes 
in the notes to his poem on Attila(1837), are Franks ; hut the whole is fabulous, 
a production displaying an union of except the name of Attila and his Huns.". 
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little or no interpolation of circumstances, from an age aii- 
tei’ior to Christianity, to civilisation, and to the more refined 
forms of chivalry. We cannot well think the stories later 
than the sixth or seventh centuries. The Grerman critics 
admire the rude grandeur of this old epic ; and its fables, 
marked with a character of barbarous simplicity wholly 
unlike that of later romance, are become, in some degree, 
familiar to ourselves. 

43, The loss of some accomplished princes, and of a near 
Decline of interconi’se with the south of France and with Italy, 
pSyf as well as the augmented independence of the 
German nobility, only to be maintained by unceasing war- 
fare, rendered their manners, from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, more rude than before. They ceased to 
cultivate poetry, or to think it honourable in their rank. 
Meantime a new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, 
sprang up about the reign of Eodolpli of Hapsburg, before 
the lays of the Minne-singers had yet ceased to resound. 
These prudent, though not inspired votaries of the muse, 
chose the didactic and moral style as more salutary than the 
love-songs, and more reasonable than the romances. They 
became known in the fourteenth century, by the name of 


I do not know whether this has any con- nor by the courtly poets, who thought 
nexion with a history of Attila by a it too rude ; and in fact the style is 
writer named Casola, existing in manu- much beliind that of the age. The 
script at Modena, and being probably a sources of this poem are unknown : that 
translation in prose from. Latin into the author had traditional legends, and 
Proven 9 al. A translation of this last probably lays, to guide him, will of 
into Italian was published by Eossi at course hardly be doubted ; little more 
Perrara in 1568: it is a very scarce book, than a few great names, Attila, Theo- 
but I have seen two copies of it. Weber’s doric, Gunther, -belong to real history; 
Illnstrations, p. 23. Eichhorn, Allg. but the whole complexion of the poem 
Gesch. ,ii. 178. Galvani, Osservazioni is so different from that of the twxdftli 
sulla Poesia de’ Trovatori, p. 16, century, that we must believe the poet 

The Nibolungen Lied seems to have to have imbued himself by some such 
been less popular in the middle ages means with the spirit of times long past, 
than other romances ; evidently because No disparagement, but the reverse, to 
it relates to a different state of manners, the genius of him who, in these respects, 
Bouterwek, p. 141. Heinsius observes as well as in his animated and pictu- 
tliat we must consider this poem as the resque language, so powerfully reminds 
most valuable record of German an- us of the father of poetry, the Nibe- 
tiqnity, but that to over-rate its merit, lungeu Lied has been lately modernised 
as aome have been inclined to do^ can in German, and is read perhaps with 
be of no advantage. [The Nihelungen more pleasure in that form, though it 
Lied is placed by Gervinus about 1210. displays loss of its origin^ raciness. 
It was not liked by the clergy, doubtless — 1863.] 
on account of its heathenish character ; 
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Meistei’-siiigers, but are traced to tlie mstittitioiis of the 
twelfth century, called singing-scliools, for tlie promotion of 
popular music, the favourite recreation of Germany. "What 
they may have done for music I am unable to say ; it was in 
an evil hour for the art of poetry that they extended their 
jurisdiction over her. They regulated verse by the most 
pedantic and minute laws, such as a society with no idea of 
excellence but conformity to rule would be sure to adopt ; 
though nobler institutions have often done the same, and the 
Master-burghers were but prototypes of the Italian acade- 
micians. The poetry was always moral and serious, but flat. 
These Meister-singers are said to have originated at Mentiz, 
from which they spread to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other 
cities, and in none were more renowned than IsTureniburg. 
Charles IV., in 1378, incorporated them by the name of 
Meistergenoss-schaft, with armorial bearings and peculiar 
privileges. They became, however, more conspicuous in the 
sixteenth century 5 scarce any names of Meister-singers before 
that age are recorded ; nor does it seem that much of their 
earlier poetry is extant.^ 

44. The French versifiers had by this time, perhaps, be- 
come less numerous, though several names in the 
same style of amatory song do some credit to spam, 
their age. But the romances of chivalry began now to be 
written in prose ; while a very celebrated poem, the Eoman 
de la Eose, had introduced an unfortunate taste for allegory 
into verse, jfrom which France did not extricate herself 
for several generations. Meanwhile the Proven 9 al poets, 
who, down to the close of the thirteenth century, had 
flourished in the south, and whose language many Lombards 
adopted, came to an end : after the re-union of the fief of 
Toulouse to the Crown, and the possession of Provence by a 
northern line of princes, their ancient and renowned tongue 
passed for a dialect, a patois of the people. It had never 
been much employed in prose, save in the kingdom of Aragon, 
where, under the name of Valencian, it continued for two 


I* Bouterwek, ix. 271-291. Hoinsms, x. p. ll3. [See also Gremnus,Poetische 
iv. 85-98. See also the Biographie Litorato der Deutselien, p. 112 and 
nniYerselle, art. Eolcz; and a good post.] 
article in the Kotrospective Review, voL 
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centuries to "be a legitimate language, till political circum- 
stances of th.e same Mud reduced it, as in soutlierii France, 

to a proYincial dialect. The Castilian language, which, 
though it has been traced higher in written fragments, may 
be considered to have begun, in a literary sense, with the 
poem of the Cid, not later, as some have thought, than the 
middle of the twelfth century, was employed by a few extant 
poets in the next age, and in the fourteenth was as much 
the established vehicle of many hinds of literature in Spain 
as the French was on the other side of the mountains.’ The 
names of Portuguese poets not less early than any in Castile 
are recorded ; fragments are mentioned by Bonterweh as old 
as the twelfth century, and there exists a collection of lyric 
poetry in the style of the Troubadours, which is referred to 
no late part of the next age.’' Nothing has been pubhshed 


<1 Sanchez, Coleccion de Poesias Cas- 
^ tellanas anteriores al siglol5mo. Velas- 
quez, Historia della Poesia Espauol; 
which I only know by the Grerman 
translation of Dieze (Grottingen, 1769), 
who has added many notes. Andres, 
Origine d’ ogni Litteratura, ii. 158. 
Bouterwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature. I shall quote 
the English translation of this work. 

This Tery curious fact in literary 
history has been brought to light by Lord 
Stuart of Eothesay, who printed at Paris, 
in 1823, twenty-five copies of a collec- 
tion of ancient Portuguese songs, from a 
manuscript in the library of the College 
of Hobles at Lisbon. 'An account of 
this book, by M. Eaynouard, will be 
found in the Journal des' Savans for 
August, 1825 ; and I have been favoured 
by my noble friend the editor with the 
loan of a copy ; though iny ignorance of 
the language prevented me from form- 
ing an exact judgment of its contents. 
In the preface the following circum- 
stances are stated. It consists of seventy- 
five folios, the first part having been 
torn off, and the manuscript attached to 
a work of a wholly different nature. 
The writing appears to be of the four- 
teenth century, and in some places older. 
The idiom seems older than .the writ- 
ing: it may he called^ if I understand 
the meaning of the preface, as old as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century,' 
and certainly older than the reign of 


Denis, pode appellidarse coevo do seculo 
xiii, e de certo he anterior ao reynado 
de D. Deniz. Denis king of Portugal 
reigned from 1279 to 1325. It is regu- 
lar in grammar, and for the most part 
in orthography ; but contains some Gal- 
licisms, which show either a connexion 
between Prance and Portugal in that 
age, or a common origin in the southern 
tongues of Europe ; since certain idioms 
found in this manuscript are preserved 
in Spanish, Italian, and Provencal, yet 
are omitted in Portuguese dictionaries, 
A few poems are translated from Pro- 
vencal, but the greater part are strictly 
Portuguese, as the mention of places, 
names, and manners shows, M. liay- 
nouard, however, observes, that the 
thoughts and forms of vei'sification are 
similar to those of the Troubadours. 
The metres employed are usually of 
seven, eight, and ton syllables, the 
cent falling on the last ; but some lines 
occur of seven, eight, or eleven syllables, 
accented on the penultimate, and these 
are sometimes interwoven, at regular 
intervals, with the others. 

The songs, as far as I was able to 
judge, are chiefly, if not wholly, amatory: 
they generally consist of stanzas, the 
first, of which is written (and printed) 
with intervals for musical notes, and in 
the form of prose, though really in 
metre. Each stanza has frequently a 
burden of two lines. The plan appeared 
to be something like that of the Castilian 
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in tlie Castilian language of this amatory style older than 
1400 .^ ■ . ■ ■ 

45. Italy eame last of those countries where Latin had 
heen spoken to the possession of an independent Early Italian 
language and literature, ITo industry has hitherto 
retrieved so much as a few lines of real Italian till near the 
end of the twelfth century;® and there is not much before 
the middle of the next. Several poets, however, whose ver- 
sification is not wholly rude, appeared soon afterwards. The 
Divine Comedy of Dante seems to have been commenced 
before his exile from Morence in 1304. The Italian language 
was much used in prose during the times of Dante and 
Petrarch, though very little before. 

46. Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, the morning stars 
of our modern literature. I shall say nothing more of panteand 
the former in this place : he does not stand in such Petrarch, 
close connexion as Petrarch with the fifteenth century, nor 
had he such influence over the taste of his age. In this 
respect Petrarch has as much the advantage over Dante, as 
he was his inferior in depth of thought and creative power. 
He formed a school of poetry, which, though no discij)le 
comparable to himself came out of it, gave a character to the 
taste of Ms country. He did not invent the sonnet, but he, 
perhaps, was the cause that it has continued in fashion for 
so many ages.’*' He gave purity, elegance, and even stability 


^losas of the fifteenth century, the sub- natural son of King Denis, in Dieze's 
ject of the first stanza being repeated, notes on Velasquez. Gesch. der Span, 
and sometimes expanded, in the rest. I Dichtkunst, p. 70. This must haTe 
do not know that this is found in any been in the first part of the fourteenth 
Proven 9 al poetry. The language, ac- century. 

cording to Eaynouard, resembles Pro- * Tirabosehi, hi. 323, doubts the au- 
venial more than the modern Portu- thentieity of some inscriptions referred 
gnese does. It is a yery remarkable to the twelfth century. The earliest 
circumstance, that we have no evidence, genuine Italian seems to be a few linos 
at least from the letter of the Marquis by Ciullo d’Alcamo, a Sicilian, between 
of Santillana early in the fifteenth cen- 1187 and 1193, vol. iv. p. 340. [Mura- 
tury, that the Castilians had any of tori thinks it probable that Italian 
these love-songs till long after the date might be written sometimes in the 
of this Cancioneiro ; and that we may twelfth century. Quando cio precisa- 
rather collect from it, that the Spanish mente avvenisse, noi nol sappiamo, 
amatory poets chose the Gallieian or perch^ T ignoranza e barbaric di quo’ 
Portuguese dialect in preference to their tempi non ne lascio memoria, o non 
own. Though the very ancient eollec- composse tale opere, che meritassero di 
tion to which this note refers seems to vivere irifino ai tempi nostri. Della 
have boon unknown, I find mention of perfetta Poesia, v. i. p. 6. — 1842.] 
one by Don Pedro, count of Barcelos, , ‘ Cresoimbeni (Storia della vulgar 
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to the Italian language, -whicli lias been incomparably less 
changed during near five centuries since his time, than it was 
in one between the age of Guido Guinizzelli and Ms own; 
and none have denied him the honour of having restored a 
true feeling of classical antiquity in Italy, and consequently 
in Europe. 

47. Nothing can be more difacult than to determine, ex~ 
Change of cept by an arbitrary line, the commencement of the 
toingS?'' English language; not so much, as in those of the 
Continent, because we are in want of materials, but rather 
from an opposite reason, the possibility of tracing a ?ery 
gradual succession of verbal changes that ended in a change 
of denomination. We should probably experience a similar 
difficulty if we knew equally well the current idiom of France 
or Italy in the seventh and eighth centuries. For when we 
compare the earliest English of the thirteenth century with 
the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard to pronounce 
why it should pass for a separate language, rather than a 
modification or simplification of the former. We must con- 
form, however, to usage, and say that the Anglo-Saxon was 
converted into English : 1. by contracting or otherwise modi- 
fying the pronunciation and orthography of words ; 2. by 
omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, and con- 
sequently making more use of articles and auxiliaiies ; 3. by 
the introduction of French derivatives; 4. by using less 
inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these the 
second alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient to 
describe a new form of language ; and this was brought 
about so gradually that we are not relieved from much of 
our difficulty whether some compositions shall pass for the 
latest offspring of the mother or the earliest fruits of the 
daughter’s fertility 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so 
tin objectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution ; and, as 
it is sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside altogether.^ 


Poesia, toI. ii. p. 269) asserts the claim have lately introduced the word Semi- 
of Cruiton d’ Arezzo to the invention of Saxon, which is to cover every thing 
the regular sonnet, or at least the per- from 1150 to 1250. See Thorpe’s pre- 
feetion of that in use among the Pro- face to Analecta Angio-Saxonica, and 
ven 9 als. ^ ^ many other recent hooks. 

^ * ^It is a proof of this dilhculty, that * A popular and pleasing writer has 
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In the one instance there was a real fusion of laws and 
government^ to which we can find but a remote analogy, or 
rather none at all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that 
the converse of foreigners might have something to do with 
those simplifications of the Anglo-Saxon grammar which 
appear about the reign of Henry II., more than a century 
after the Conquest ; though it is also true that languages of 
a very artificial structure, like that of England before that 
revolution, often became less complex in their forms, without 
any such violent process as an amalgamation of two different 
races.y What is commonly called the Saxon Chronicle is 
continued to the death of Stephen in 1154, and in the same 
language, though with some loss of its purity. Besides the 
neglect of several grammatical rules, French words now and 
then obtrude themselves, but not very frequently, in the 
latter pages of this Chronicle. Peterborough, however, 
was quite an English monastery ; its endowments, its 
abbots, were Saxon ; and the political spirit the Chronicle 
breathes, in some passages, is that of the indignant subjects, 
servi ancor frementiy of the Norman usurpers. If its last com- 
pilers, therefore, gave way to some innovations of language, 
we may presume that these prevailed more extensively in 
places less secluded, and especially in London. 

49. We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon, 
a translator of Wace’s romance of Brut from the French. 
Layamon’s age is uncertain; it must have been after 1155, 
when the original poem was completed, and can hardly 
he placed helow 1200. His language is accounted rather 


the following account of tho language 
of oiir forefathers after the Conquest : 
— ‘ The language of the Church was 
Latin ; that of the king and nobles, Nor-, 
man ; that of the people, Anglo-Saxon ; 
tho Anglo-Nor/mn jargon was only erti- 
yloyecl in tho commercial intercourse be- 
txve-en the conquerors and the conquered^ 
Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Poets, 
vol. i. p, 17. What was this jargon? 
and where do we find a proof of its ex- 
istence? and what was the commercial 
intercourse hinted at ? X suspect Ellis 
only meant, what has often been re- 
marked, that the animals which hear a 
‘ Saxon name in tho field acquire a Erench 
one in the shambles.^ But even this is 

fl-iofi Tiici- ■ fnt* ■miittAnA. 


beeves, and porkers are good old words 
for the living quadrupeds. [It has of 
late years been more usual to call the 
Erench poetry written in English, 
Anglo-Norman. — 1842.] 

y * Every branch of the low G-erman 
stock from whence the Anglo-Saxon 
sprung, displays the same simplification 
of its grammar.’ Price’s preface to 
Warton, p. 110. He therefore ascribes 
little influence to the Norman conquest 
or to French connexions. [It ought, 
however, to be observed, that the sim- 
plifications of the Anglo-Saxon gramm ar 
had begun before the reign ef Henry 11. ; 
the latter part of the Saxon Chronicle 
affords full proof of this. — 1847-] 
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Anglo-Sa'son than Englisli ; it retains most of the distin- 
guishing inflections of the mother-tongue,' yet evidently 
differs considerably from that older than the Conquest by 
the introduction, or at least more freqixent employment, of 
some new auxiliary forms, and displays very little of the 
characteristics of the ancient poetry, its periphrases, its 
ellipses, or its inversions. But though translation was the 
means by which words of French origin were afterwards most 
copiously introduced, very few occur in the extracts from 
Layamon hitherto published ; for we have not yet the ex- 
pected edition of the entire work. He is not a mere trans- 
lator, but improves much on TFace. The adoption of the 
plain and almost creeping style of the metrical French 
romance, instead of the impetuous dithyrambies of Saxon 
song, gives Layamon at first sight a greater affinity to the 
new English language than in mere grammatical structure 
he appears to bear.® 

SO. Layamon wrote in a village on the Severn ;* and it is 
Progress oi agreeable to experience that an obsolete structure 
of language should be retained in a distant pro- 
vince, while it has undergone some change among the less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. The disuse of Saxon forms 
crept on by degrees; some metrical lives of saints, ap- 
parently written not far from the year 1250,’’ may be deemed 


« See a long extract from Layamon in 
Ellis’s Specimens. This writer observes, 
that ‘it contains no word which we 
are nnder the necessity of referring to 
a Erench root,’ Duhe and Castle seem 
exceptions ; but the latter word occurs 
in the Saxon Ohi'onicle before the Con- 
quest, A.B. 1052, 

* [I believe that Ernloy, of which 
Layamon is said to have been priest, is 
Over Arley, near Bewdley. — 1842.] 

[Sir F. Madden says Lower Arley, 
another village a few miles distant, — 
1847.] 

Eitson’s Bissertat. on Eomance. 
Madden’s Introduction to Haveloh. 
Kotes of Price, in his edition of War- 
ton. Warton himself is of no authority 
in this matter. Price inclines to put 
most of the poems quoted by Warton 
near the close of the thirteenth century. 

It should here he observed, that the 
language underwent its metamorphosis 


into English by much less rapid grada- 
tions in some parts of the kingdom than 
in others. Not only the popular dialect 
of many counties, especially in the north, 
retained long, and still retains, a larger 
proportion of the Anglo-Saxon peculiari- 
ties, but we have evidence that they were 
not everywhere disused in urriting. A 
manuscript in the Kentish dialect, if 
that phrase is correct, bearing the date 
of 1340, is more Anglo-Saxon than any 
of the poems ascribed to the thirteenth 
century, which we read in Warton, such 
as the legends of saints, or the Ormuliim. 
This very curious fact was first made 
known to the public by Mr. Thorpe, in 
his translation of Cfedmon, preface, p. 
xii. ; and an account of the manuscript 
itself, rather fuller than that of Mr. T., 
has since been given in the catalogue of 
the Arundel MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum. 

[The edition of Layamon alluded to 
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English. ; but the first specimen of it that bears a precise 
date is a proclamation of Henry III., addressed to the people 
of Huntingdonshire in 1258, but doubtless circular through- 
out England.® A triumphant song, composed probably in 
London, on the victory obtained at Lewes by the confederate 
barons in 1264, and the capture of Eichard Earl of Com- 
wall, is rather less obsolete in its style than this proclama- 


in the text has now been piiblishecl by 
Sir Frederick Madden, at the expense 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and will 
prove an imxDortant accession to the his- 
tory of onr language, being by much the 
most extensive remains of that period 
denominated Semi Saxon. The date of 
this long poem is now referred by the 
editor to the reign of John at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. A ^oas- 
sage, formerly quoted hy Mr. Sharon 
Turner, but which had escaped my re- 
collection, manifestly was written after 
the death of Henry II. in 1189, and pro- 
bably after that of his queen Eleanor in 
1203. Mr. Turner has, therefore, in- 
clined to the same period as Sir Frederick 
Madden; and others had acceded to his 
opinion. The chief objection, and, in- 
deed, the only one, may be the antiquity 
of Layamon’s language, compared with 
the Ormulum, a well-known, but hitherto 
unpublished, poem of a certain Orm, 
and with another poem, which has been 
printed, entitled the Owl and the lifight- 
ingale. Nothing can exhibit a transi- 
tfonal state of language better than the 
great work of Layamon, consisting of 
near 30,000 lines. These are all short, 
and though very irregular, coming far 
nearer to the old Anglo-Saxon than to the 
octo-syllabic French rhythm. Some of 
them are rhymed, but in a much larger 
proportion the alliterative euphony of 
the northern nations is preferred. The 
publication of the entire poem enables 
us to correct some of the judgments 
founded on mere extracts ; thus I should 
qualify what is said in the text, that 
Layamon ‘ adopted the plain and almost 
creeping style of the metrical French ro- 
mance.’ His poem has more spirit and 
fire, in the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon 
style, than had been sux)posed. Upon 
the whole, Layamon must ho reckoned 
far more of the older than tlie newer 
formation ; he is an eocene, or at most a 
miocene ; while his contemporaries, as 


they seem to be, belong philologieally 
to a later period. 

The poem of the Owl and the Nightingale 
is supposed by its editor, Mr. Stevenson, 
to have been written soon after the death 
of Henry II., who is mentioned in it. 
But I do not see why the passage leads us 
to more than that no other king of that 
name had reigned. We need not, there- 
fore, go higher than the age of John. 
The Ormulum contains, I believe, no 
evidence of its date ; but the language is 
very decidedly more English, the versi- 
fication more borrowed from Norman 
models, than that of Layamon. Since 
it is natural to presume that the change 
of language would not be alike in all 
parts of England, and even that indivi- 
dxials might continue to ptre-serve forms 
which were going into comparative dis- 
use, we cannot rely on these varieties as 
indicating dijTerence of age. The editor 
of Layamon informs us that the French 
words in the older copy of that writer 
do not amount to fifty. The hypo- 
thesis, if we are to use such a word, 
that the transition of our language from 
Saxon to English took place more ra- 
pidly in some districts than in others, 
acquires strong confirmation from a few 
lines preserved in Eoger de Hovedeii 
and Benedict Abbas about the year 1190. 
They seem to be printed inaccurately, 
and I shall consequently omit them here ; 
but the language is English of Henry 
III.’s reign. It is possible that it has 
been a little modernised in the manu- 
scripts of these historians.— 1847-] 

* Henry’s Hist, of Britain, vol. viii. 
appendix. * Between 1244 and 1258,’ 
says Sir F. Madden, ‘we know, was 
written the versification of part of a me- 
ditation of St. Augustine, as proved by 
the age of the prior, wdio gave the manu- 
script to the Durham library,’ p. 49. 
This, therefore, will be strictly the oldest 
piece of English, to the date of which we 
can approach hy more than conjecture. 
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tion, as miglit natTirally be expected. It could not bave 
been written, later tban tbat year, because in tlie next tlie 
tables were turned on those who now exulted by the complete 
discomfiture of their party in the battle of Evesham. Several 
pieces of poetry, uncertain as to their precise date, must 
be referred to the latter part of this century. Eobert of 
Gloucester, after the year 1297, since he alludes to the 
canonisation of St. Louis,^ turned the chronicle of Geofirey 
of Monmouth into English verse; and, on comparing him 
with Layamon, a native of nearly the same part of England, 
and a writer on the same subject, it will appear that a great 
quantity of Erench had flowed into the language since the 
loss of Normandy, The Anglo-Saxon inflections, terminations, 
and orthography had also undergone a very considerable 
change. That the intermixture of French words was very 
slightly owing to the Norman conquest will appear probable 
by observing at least as frequent an use of them in the.^ ^ 
earliest specimens of the Scottish dialect, especially a song on 
the death of Alexander IIL in 1285. There is a good deal 
of French in this, not borrowed, probably, from England, 
but directly from the original sources of imitation. 

51. The fourteenth century was not unproductive of men, 
EngUsii of both English and Scotch, gifted with the ]30wers of 
fmtmy. poetry. Laurence Minot, an author unknown to 
Gower. Warton, but whose poems on the wars of Edward 
III. are referred by their publisher Eitson to 1352, is perhaps 
the first original poet in our language that has survived, 
since such of his predecessors as are now known appear to 
have been merely translators, or, at best, amplifiers, of a 
Erench or Latin original. The earliest historical or epic 
narrative is dne to John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
whose long poem in the Scots dialect. The Bruce, comme- 
morating the deliverance of his country, seems to have been 
completed in 1873. But our greatest poet of the middle 
ages, beyond comparison, was Geoffrey Chaucer ; and I do 
not know that any other country, except Italy, produced his 
equal in variety of invention, acuteness of observation, or 
felicity of expression. A vast interval must be made between 

^ Madden^s Havelok, p. 52. 
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eiiaucer and. a,ny .other Englisli. i3oet; yet Gower, Ms coii- 
temporaiy, though ;n him,;a-i3oet of nature’s growth, 

had ; some effect, ill ,,... rendering the . language less rude, and 
exciting a taste' for verse; if he never rises, he iieTer sinks 
low ; he is always sensible, polished, perspicuous, and not 
prosaic in the worst sense' ©f the word. Longlands, the sup* 
posed author of Piers Plowman’s Vision, with &r more ima - 
ginative vigour, has a more obsolete and unrefined diction. 

52, The Prench language was spoken by the superior 
classes of society in England from the Conquest to 
the reign of Edward III., though it seems probable 
that they were generally acquainted with English, 
at least in the latter part of that period. But all letters, 
even of a private nature, were written in Latin till the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I., soon after 1270, ivlieii 
a sudden change brought in the use of Prench.^ In grammar 
school hoys were made to construe their Latin into Prench; 
and in the statutes of Oriel College, Oxford, we find a regu- 
lation so late as 1328, that the students shall converse 
together, if not in Latin, at least in Prench.^ The minutes 
of the corporation of London, recorded in the' Town Clerk’s 
office, were in Prench, as well as the proceedings in Parlia.- 
ment, and in the courts of justice; and oral discussion.^ 
were perhaps carried on in the same language, though this 
is not a necessary consequence. Hence the English was 
seldom written, and hardly employed in prose, till after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Sir John Mandeville’s 
travels were written in 1356. This is our earliest English 
book,® Wicliffe’s translation of the Bible, a great work that 


« I am indebted for this fact, wliicli I Warton, i. 6. In Merton ColIe^Yo sta- 
liave ventiiml to generali-e, to the com- tiites, given in 1271, Latin alone is pro- 
mxmieation of Mr. Stevenson, late sxib- scribed. 

commissioner of public records. [I find, ^ [This is only true as to printed 
however, that letters, even in France, are books. For there are several copies of a, 
said to have been written only in Latin translation of the Psalter and Church 
to the end of the century. On ivecrivait Hymns, hy Eollo, commonly called the 
encore que m>s-peu de lettres on langiie hermit of ’Hampolo, who has snhjoined 
fratu^aise. Discours sur Tetih: dcs Let- a comment on each, verso. Eolle is said 
tres an 13me sii‘cle, in Hist. Htttevre de by Mr. Sharon Turner to have died 
la France, voL xvi. p. IdS. It, is probable, , in 1349 ; we must therefore place him a 
therefore, that I have used too strong little before Mandeville. Even in him 
w ords ns to the general usage.—- 1 842.]^ we find a good deal of French and Latin, 
^ Si (pia ini or so proforant, colloquio which indeed he seems to have rather 
Latino vel salt«nu Crallico pcrfimantur. studiously sought, in order ‘ that they 

VAT. T- ' m ‘ ' ' ’ : ^ ' 
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enriclied the language, -is referred to .1883. Trevisa’s version 
of the Polychroiiicon of -Higdeii w^s.iii 1385, and the Astro- 
labe of C%aucer in 1392. A few piiMio iiistriimeiits were 
dra-Nvii up in English under Eichard II.; and about the 
same time, probably, it began to be employed in epistolary 
coiTespoiideiiee of a private nature. Trevisa informs us 
that when he wrote (1385) even gentlemen had much left 
off to have their children taught French, and names the 
sclioolniaster (John Cornwall) w^ho soon after 1350 brought 
in so great an innovation as the mating his boys read Latin 
into English.^ This change from the common use of 
French in the upper ranks seems to have taken place as 
rapidly as a similar revolution has lately done in Germany. 
By a statute of 1362 (36 E. III. c. 15), all pleas in courts 
of justice are directed to be pleaded and judged in English, 
on account of French heing so much unknown. But the 
laws, and, generally speaking, the records of Parliament, 
continued to be in the latter language for many years; 
and we learn from Sir John Fortescue, a hundred years 
afterwards, that this statute itself w^as not fully enforced.^ 
The French Ian gxiage, if we take his words literally, even in 
the reign of Edward IV., w’^as spoken in affairs of mercantile 
account, and in many games, the vocabulary of both being 
chiefly derived from it.^ 

53, Thus by the year 1400 we find a national literature sub- 
state of sisting in seven Europea.n languages, three spoken 
un'gSgSi Spanish Peninsula, the French, the Italian, 

about Hoo. the German, and the English, from which last the 
Scots dialect need not be distinguished. Of these the Italian 
was the most polished, and had to boast of the greatest 
writers ; the French excelled in their number and variety. 
Our own tongue, though it had latterly acquired much 
copiousness in the hands of Chaucer and Wicliffe, both of 
whom lavishly supplied it with words of French and Latin 


that hnowes noght the Latyne he the 
YDglys may come to many Latyne 
•worche/ — Pahor's preface to WidiSe’a 
translation of Kew Testainent.-~1847.] 

^ The passage may he. found quoted 
in Warton, ubi supra, or in many other 
boohs. 

^ ‘ In the courts of justice they for- 


merly used to plead in French, till, in 
pursuance of a law to that purpose, that 
custom Wfis whiewJiat Tcst/'uhied, but not 
hitherto quite disused.' I)e Laudibna 
Legmn Aiiglios, e. xlviii. I quote from 
Waterhouse’s’ translation ; but the Latin 
runs (luain 'jphLnmum rcstrictus est. 

^ Ibid. 
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derivation^ was but just growing into a literary existence. 
The German, as well as that of Valencia, seemed to decline. 
The former became more pi^ecise, more abstract, more intel- 
lectual {geistig), and less sensible {sinnUch) (to use the words 
of Eichhorn), that is, less full of ideas derived from sense, and 
of consequence less fit for poetry ; it fell into the hands of 
lawyers and mystical theologians. The earliest German 
prose, a few very ancient fragments excepted, is the collec- 
tion of Saxon laws (Sachsenspiegel), about the middle of the 
thirteenth century ; the next the Swabian collection (Schwa- 
benspiegel), about 1282.“ But these forming' hardly a part 
of literature, though Bouterwek praises passages of the latter 
for religious eloquence^ we may deem John Tauler, a Domini- 
can friar of Strasburg, whose influence in propagating what 
was called the mystical theology gave a new tone to his 
country, to be the first German writer in prose. Tauler,^ 
says a modern historian of literature, ^in his German 
sermons mingled many expressions invented by himself, 
which were the first attempt at a philosophical language, and 
displayed surprising eloquence for the age wherein he lived. 
It may be justly said of him that he first gave to prose that 
direction in which Luther afterwards advanced so far.^^ 
Tauler died in 1361. Meantime, as has been said before, the 
nobility abandoned their love of verse, which the burghers 
took up diligently, but with little spirit or genius ; the 
common language became barbarous and neglected, of which 
the strange fashion of writing half Latin, half German verses 
is a proof This had been common in the darker ages : we 
have several instances of it in Anglo-Saxon, and also after 
the Conquest, nor was it rare in France ; but it was late to 
adopt it in the fourteenth century. 

54. The Latin writers of the middle ages were chiefly 
ecclesiastics. But of these in the living tongues a . 

.. ® to ■ Ignorance of 

large proportion were laymen. They knew, there- 
fore, how to commit their thoughts to writing ; and 
lienee the ignorance characteristic of the darker ages must 
seem to be passing away. This, however, is a very difficult 

*''' Boiitmvek, p. 163. Thera, are some « Hernsms, it. 76. 
novds at-. oiid of the tliirtaenth, or be- ® Eidiboiu, Allg, Gcscli. I 240. , f , . 

ginning of the fourteeiith, century, Ib. ■ ’'.i- 
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tlaoiigli.'iiiterestmg qnestioB^.wlieii we .come to, look nearly at " 
the' gradual progress of rudimeiital , knowledge. ,1 can offer- 
but an outline, wliicli tliose wlio turn more of their attention 
towards the subject will be enabled to correct and eornplete. 
Before the end of the eleventh century, and especially after 
the ninth, it was rare to find laymen in France wdio could 
read and wnite.^ The case was probably not better anywhere 
else, except in Italy. I should incline to except Italy on the 
authority of a passage in Wippo, a German writer soon 
after the year 1000, who exhorts the Emperor, Henry II., to 
cause the sons of the nobility to be instructed in letters, 
using the example of the Italians, with whom, according 
to him, it was a universal practice.^ The word clerks or 
clergymen became in this and other countries synonymous 
with one who could write or even read; we all know the 
original meaning of benefit of clerg}^, and the test by which 
it was claimed. Yet from about the end of the eleventh, or 
at least of the twelfth century, many circumstances may lead 
us to believe that it was less and less a conclnsive test, and 
that the laity came more and more into possession of the 
simj>le elements of literature. 

65. 1. It will of coarse he admitted that all who adminis- 
Beasonsfor tercd Or belonged to the Eoman law were masters of 
this^tohfre reading and writing, though we do not find that they 
after hoo\ were generally ecclesiastics, even in the lowest sense 
of the word, by receiving tbe tonsure. Some, indeed, were 
such. In countries where the feudal law had passed from 
unwritten custom to record and precedent, and had grown 
into as much subtlety by diffuseness as the Eoman, wdiieh 
was the case of England from the time of Henry II., the 
lawyers, though laymen, were unquestionably clerks or 


^ Hist. litt. de la France, vii. 2. Some 
noliles sent their children to be ediwated 
in the schools of Charlemagne, especially 
those of G-ernuiny,'nnderEaban, Notker, 
Bruno, and other distinguished abbots. 
But they were generally destined, for 
the church. Meiuers, ii. 377. Tho 
signatures of laymen are often found to 
deeds of the eighth century, and some- 
times of the ninth. Nouv. Traits do la 
diplomatique, ii. 422. The ignorance of 

j 1- - 1 f trie tiril.K 


not strictly parallel to that .of 
cinmeh. 

<1 Time fae cdictum per terrain Teuton icornm 
Qnilibet iit dives sibi natos instniat oinnes 
Litterulis, Icgemqne snam persnadeat illis, 
XTt cum priucipibus placitandi venorlt usns, 
Quisque suis ]il)rls exemplum profenit illis. 

; : bis dudum vivebat Roma deceutor, 

His stiidiis tautos potuit vincere tivramios. ^ 
Hoc servant Itali post prima crepundia cuncti. 

I am indebted for this quotation to 
Meiners, ii. 344. 
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learned. II. The convenience of such elementarj know- 
ledge to mercliants, wbo^ botk in the Mediterranean and in 
these jiarts of Europe, carried on a good deal of foreign com- 
merce, and indeed to all traders, may induce us to believe 
that they were not destitute of it; though it must be con- 
fessed that the word clerk rather seems to denote that 
their deficiericy was supplied by those employed tinder them. 
I do not, however, conceive that the clerks of citizens were 
ecclesiastics.^' III. If we could rely on a passage in Ingulfiis, 
the practice in grammar schools of construing Latin into 
Ikeiich was as old as the reign of the Conqueror;® and it 
seems unlikely that this should have been confined to children 
educated for the English church. IV. The poets of the 
north and south of France w^ere often men of princely or 
noble birth, sometimes ladies ; their versifica,tion is far too 
artificial to be deemed the rude product of an illiterate mind ; 
and to these, whose capacity of holding the pen few will 
dispute, we must surely add a numerous class of readers, for 
whom their poetry was designed. It may be surmised that 
the itinerant minstrels answered this end, and supplied the 
ignorance of the nobility. But many ditties of the trouba- 
dours were, not so well adapted to the minstrels, who seem' to 
have dealt more with metrical romances. Hor-do I doubt 
that these also were read in many a castle of France and 
Germany. I will not dwell on the story of Francesca of 
Bimini, because no one perhaps is likely to dispute that a 
Eomagnol lady in the age of Dante would be able to read the 
tale of Lancelot. But that romance had long been written ; 
and other ladies doubtless had read it, and possibly had left 
off reading it in similar circumstances, and as little to their 
advantage. The fourteenth century abounded with books in 
French, prose, nor were they by any means wanting in the 
thirteenth, when several translations from Latin were made; ^ 


^ The earliest recorded hills of ex- cipia literarum Gallic^ ot non Anglic^ 
change, aeeurding to Uocktnanu, Hist, traderentur. 

of Iiivoiitioiiy, iii. HiO, arc in a passage * Hist. litt. do la Erance, xri. 144, 
of tiie jurist Haldus, and hear date in Notre prose ot notre poesie fran 9 ais 0 
1328. Hub they were by no ineaus in existaient avant 1200; mais e’est au 
euinmon use till the lU'Xt century, I treizieme sieclo qii’elies commenctrent 
do not iiientiou this us heariiig miieh on a prendre un caractere national. Id» 
the subject of the text. 254, 

* Et pucris etiaiii in scludis prii^ , 
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tlie extant copies of some are not ver)' few ; but no argument 
against tbeir circulation could have been urged from their 
scarcity ill the present day. It is not of course pretended 
that they were difiused as extensively as printed books have 
been. Y. The fashion of wiiting private letters in French, 
instead of Latin, which, as has been mentioned, came in 
among us soon after 1270, affords perhaps a presumption that 
they were written in a language intelligible to the corre- 
sj)ondeiit, because he had no longer occasion for assistance in 
reading them, though they were still generally from the 
hand of a secretary. But at what time this disuse of Latin 
began on the Continent of Europe I cannot exactly deter- 
mine. 

56. The art of reading does not imply that of writing ; it 
Increased. seems likely that the one prevailed before the other, 
writing in The latter was difficult to acquire, in consequence of 
century.' the regularity of characters preserved by the clerks 
and their complex system of abbreviations, which rendered 
the cursive handwriting introduced about the end of the 
eleventh century almost as operose to those who had not 
much ex]perience of it as the more stiff characters of older 
manuscripts. It certainly appears that even autograpli 
signatures are not found till a late period. Philip the Bold, 
who ascended the French throne in 1272, could not write', 
though this is not the case with any of his successors. I do 
not know that equal ignorance is recorded of any Englisii 
sovereign, though we have, I think, only a series of auto- 
gra|)hs beginning with Richard II. It is said by the authors 
of Nouveau Traite de la Diplomatique, Benedictines of labo- 
rious and exact erudition, that the art of writing had become 
rather common among the laity of France before the end 
of the thirteenth century : out of eight witnesses to a testa- 
ment in 1277 five could write their names ; at the beginning 
of that age it is probable, they think, that not one could havs 
done so.'^ Signatures to deeds of private persons, however, 
do not begin to appear till the fourteenth, and were not in 
established use in France till about the middle of tbe 


« Yol. ii, p. 423. Oliartmiti Ereneli -uiicler Philip III. Hist, lilt, de h 
are rare at the beginning of the .thir- Prance, xvi. Ie5d. 
teeiith century, hut become common 
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fifteenth, century.'^ Indorsements , upon Eiiglisli deeds, as 
well as mere signatures, by laymen of ranis, bearing elate in 
tlie reign, of Edward II., are in existence; and there is an 
English letter, from the lady of Sir John Pellmiii to her 
husband in 1399, which is probably one of the earliest in- 
stances of female penmanship. By the badness of the 
grammar we may presume it to be her owii.^ 

57. Laymen, among whom Chaucer and (3-ower are illus- 
trious examples, received occasionally a learned 
education ; and indeed the great number of gentle- 
men who studied in the inns of court is a conclu- ^ingiana, 
sive proof that they were not generally illiterate. The com- 
mon law required some knowledge of two languages. Upon 


* Tol. ii. p. 434 et post. 

y I am indebted for a knowledge of 
tins lettex* to the Kev. Joseph Hunter, 
wdio recollected to hare seen it in an 
old edition of Collins’ Peerage. Later 
editions have omitted it as an unim- 
portant redundancy, though interesting 
even for its contents, independently of 
the value it acquires from the language. 
On account of its scarcity, being only 
found ill old editions now not in request, 
I shall insert it here ; and till any other 
shall prefer a claim, it may pass for the 
oldest private letter in the English lan- 
guage. I have not kept the orthography, 
but have left several incoherent and un- 
grammatical phrases as they stand. It 
was copied by Collins from the archives 
of the Newcastle family. 

My dear Lord, — I recommend me to 
your high lordship with heart and body 
and all inj poor might, and wdth all 
this 1 thank j ou as my dear lord dearest 
and best beloved of all earthly lords 
I say for me, and thank you my dear 
lord with all this rliat I say before of 
your comfortable letter that ye sent me 
from Pontefract that come to me on 
Mary Magdalene day ; for by my troth 
I was never so glad as when I heard by 
your letter that ye w'ere strong enough 
with the grace of God for to keep you 
from the malice of your enemies. And 
dear Lord if it like to your higli loi’d- 
ship that as soon as ye miglit that I 
might hear of your gracious speed; 
which as God Ahuighty continue and 
increase. And my dear lord if it like 


you for to know of my fare, I am here 
by laid in manner of a siege with the 
county’ of Sussex, Surrey, and a great 
parcel of Kent, so that I may nought 
out no none victuals get me but with 
much hard. tVlierefore my dear if it 
like you by the advice of y’our wise 
counsel for to get remedy of the salva- 
tion of ymur castle and withstand the 
malice of the shires aforesaid. And 
also that ye be fully informed of their 
great malice workers in these .shires 
which that haves so despitefuliy wrought 
to you, and to your castle, to ycur men, 
and to your tenants for this country 
have they wasted for a great while. 
Earewell my dear lord, the Holy Tri- 
nity you keep from your enemies, and 
ever send me good tidings of you. Writ- 
ten at Pevensey in the castle on St, 
Jacob day last past. 

By your own poor 

J. PELHAl^r. 

To my true Lord, 

[Sir Henry Ellis says : ‘ "W 0 have no- 
thing earlier than the fifteenth century 
which can be called a familiar letter.’ — 
Original Letters, first series, vol.i. This 
of Lady Pelham, however, is an excep- 
tion, and perhaps others will bo found ; 
at least it cannot now be doubtful that 
some were written, since a lady is not 
likely to have set the example. Sir 
H. E., nevertheless, is well warranted 
in saying that letters previous to the 
reiga of Henry V, were usually written 
in Erench or Latin.- -18 17.J 
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the wliole we, may be, -mclined to tliink tlmt in tbe jear 1400, 
or at tlie, accession ' of Henry, IV., tlie aYera^^ instruction of 
an Eiigiisli gentleman of the first class would coinpreliend ■ 
eoininoii reading and writing, a considerable familiarity with 
French, and a slight tincture of Latin ; the latter , retained 
or not, according to his circnmstances and character, as 
school learning is at present. This may be rather a faYOur- 
able statement ; but after another generation it might be as- 
sumed, as we shall see, with more confidence as a fair oiie.^ 
58. A demand for instruction in the art of writing would 
Invention of bn^i'^ase with the frequency of epistolary correspond- 
paper. ciice, wliich, where of a private or secret nature, no 
one ivould gladly conduct by the intervention of a secretary. 
Better education, more refined manners, a closer intercourse 
of social life, were the primary causes of this increase in 
private correspondence. But it was greatly facilitated by the 
invention, or rather, extended use of paper as the vehicle of 
writing instead of parchment; a revolution, as it may be 
called, of high importance, without which both the art of 
writing would have been much- less xmactised, and the inven- 
tion of xninting less serviceable to mankind. After the sub- 
jugation of Egypt by the Saracens, the importation of the 
papyrus, x^reviously in general use, came in no long time to 
an end ; so that, though down to the end of the seventh 
century ail instruments in France were written upon it, we 
find its place afterwards supiplied by parchment ; and, under 
the house of Charlemagne, there is hardly an instrument upon 
any other material.^ Parchment, however, a much more 
durable and useful vehicle than pa]>yrus,^ was expensive, and 
its cost not only excluded" the necessary waste which a free 

• It raiglit be inferred from a passage papyrus was little used in the seventh 
in Eichard of Bnry, about 1343, that century, though writings on it may bo 
none but ecclesiastics could read at all. found as late As the tenth Dissert, xliii. 
He deprecates the putting of books into This dissertation relates to the condi- 
the hands of him, who do not know one tion of letters in Italy as far as the vear 
side frma another. And in several 1100 ; as the xlivth does to their sub- 
places it seems that he thought they, sequent history. 

were meant for ‘the tonsured’ alone. ^ Heoren justly remarks (I do not 
But a great change took place in the know that others have done tlie same), of 
ensuing half century ; and I do not be- how great importance the general use of 
lie-s'e he can bo construed strictly oven parchment, to which, and afterwards to 
as to hivS own lime. ^ perishal)lo papyraceous 

**■ Monti ancon, in Aeath des .Iiiscript. manuscripts were transferred, has I )ecn to 
■vol. vi. But Mumlori says that the the preservation of literature. P. 74. 
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use of writing requires, but gave rise, to tlie iiiifurtiinate 
.practice of erafiiig manuscripts in order to replace tlieiii wit li 
some new matter. This was carried to a great exteiiC. niul 
has occasioned the loss of precious monuments of aiititpiuy, 
^ as is now demonstrated by instances of their restoration. 

59. The date of the invention of our present paper, iiianri- 

factured from linen rags, or of its introduction into r, 

Europe, has long been the subject of controversy, 

That paper made from cotton was in use sooner, is (...tton 
admitted on all sides. Some charters written upon 
that material not later than the tenth century were seen by 
Moiitfaucon ; and it is even said to be found in papal bulls of 
the ninth.^ The Greeks, however, from whom the west of 
Europe is conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, did 
not much employ it in manuscript books, according to Mont- 
faiicon, till the twelfth century, from which time it came into 
frequent use among them. Muratori had seen no writing 
upon this material older than 1100, though, in deference to 
Moiitfaucon, he admits its occasional employment earlier. 
It certainly was not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth 
century. Among the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, 
as well as those of the East, it was of much greater anti- 
quity, The Greeks called it charta Bamascena^ having been 
manufactured or sold in the city of Damascus. And Casiri, 
in his catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Eseurial, 
desires us to understand that they are. written on paper of 
cotton or linen, but generally the latter, unless the contrary 
be expressed.^ Many in this catalogue were written before 
the thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

60. This will lead us to the more disputed question as to 
the antiquity of linen paper. The earliest distinct Linen paper 
iustaiice I have found, and which I believe has 
hitherto been overlooked, is an Arabic version of the Aphor- 
isms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bearing the date of 
1100. This Casiri observes to be on linen paper, not as in 
itself remarkable, but as accounting for its injury by wet. 

« Mam. (le I’Ac.-ul. des Inscriptions, , • MaterisB, nisi membraijpiis sit codex 

Ti, (iOi. NonvciUi Traits de Diploma- nulla inentio: emteros bumbyeinos, ac’ 
tiquc, i. 517. Savigiiy, (.iosch. dcs Eo- maxiinam partem, ehartaceos esse ’col-’ 
iiiisclien Ileclits, iii. S31. llgas. . Prtelatio, p. 7. 

^ Dissert. sHii. 
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It does not apj)eai* wlietliei* it were written in Spain, or, 
like maiiT in that catalogne, broiigM fronP Egypt or tlie 

last/ 

61. Tlie aiitliority of Casiri must confirm beyond donbt 
Known to ' a . passago in Peter, abbot of Cingni, wliicb lias ^ 
eingnl perplexed those wlio place tlie iiiyentioii of linen 
paper very low. In a treatise against tlie Jews, lie speaks 
of books, ex pellibns arietmn, liircornm, vel yitnlorniii, sive 
ex biblis vel jmicis Orientalinm palnduin,* ant ex raswm 
■vetermn sen ex alia qndlibet forte yiliore materia 

compactos. A late English writer contends that nothing 
can be meant by the last words, ^unless that all sorts of 
inferior substances capable of being so applied, among them, 
perhayis, hemp and the remains of cordage, were used at this 
period in the maiinfactnre of paper.^® It certainly at least 
seems reasonable to interpret the words ^ ex rasnris veternm 
paiinoram,’ of linen rags ; and when I add that Peter Cln- 
niaceiisis passed a considerable time in Spain about 1141, 
there can remain, it seems, no rational doubt that the Sara- 
cens of the peninsula were acquainted with that species of 
paper, though perhaps it was as yet unknown in every other 
country. 

62. Andres asserts, on the authority of the Memoirs of 
and in ufh tlio Academy of Barcelona, that a treaty between 
centuries. the kiiigs of Aragoii and Castile, bearing the date 
of 1178, and written upon linen paper, is extant in the 
archiyes of that city.^ He alleges several other instances 
in the next age ; when Mabillon, who denies that paper of 
linen was then used in charters, which, indeed, no one is 
likely to maintain, mentions, as the earliest specimen he 
bad seen in Prance, a letter of Joinville to St. Louis, 
which must be older than 1270. Andres refers the in- 
vention to the Saracens of Spain, using the fine flax of 
Yalencia and Murcia; and conjectures that it "was brought 


^ Ctislri, N. 787. Codex .unno Ghristi has collected several important passages 
1100, ehartaceus, &c. . •which do not appear in my text. The 

e See a memoir on an ancient mann- letter of Joinville has been supposed to 
script of Aratus, by Mr. Ottloy, in Ar- headdressed to Louis Hiitin in 1314, but 
chmologia, vol. xxvi. this seems inconsistent with the writers 

^ Vol. ii. p, 73. Andres has gone age. 
much at length into this subject, and 
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into use among the Spaniards themselves bj Alfonso X. of 
Castile.* * 

63. In the opinion of the English writer to whom we 
have above referred, paper, from a very early r.-ii>tTof 
period^ was manufactured of mixed materials, wmicii nais. 

Have sometimes been erroneously taken for pure eottoin 
We Have in tHe Tower of London a letter addressed to 
Henry III. by Eaymond, son of Ea 3 moiid ¥1., Count of 
Toulouse, and consequently between 1216 and 1222, wlien 
tHe latter died, upon very strong paper, and certainly made, 
in Mr. Ottley’s judgment, of mixed materials; while in 
several of tHe time of Edward I., written upon genuine 
cotton paper of no great tHickness, tHe fibres of cotton pre- 
sent themselves everywhere at the Hacks of the letters so 
distinctly that they seem as if they might even now be spun 
into thread.^ 

64. Notwithstanding this last statement, which I must 
coiifiinn by my own observation, and of which no ij^ventionof 
one can doubt who has looked at the letters them- 

selves, several writers of high authority, such as 
Tiraboschi and Savignjr, persist not onty in fixing the in- 
vention of linen paper very low, even after the middle of 
the fourteenth centuiy, but in maintaining that it is undis- 
tinguishable from that made of cotton, except by the eye of 
a manufacturer.^ Were this indeed time, it would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose we have here in view, which is not to 
trace the origin of a particular discovery, but the emplo 3 r-r 
ment of a useful vehicle of writing. If it be true that 
cotton paper was fabricated in Italy of so good a texture 


^ Yol. ii, p. 8-i. Ho cannot moan 
tliat it was never employed before Al- 
fonso’s time, of whieii he has already 
given instances. 

Areiia?ologia, ibid. I may how- 
ever observe, that a gentleman as ex- 
perienced ns Mr. Ottley himself inclines 
to think the letter of .Raymond written 
on paper wholly made of cotton, thongh 
of bt^tter manufacture than usual. 

Tirabo.scbi, v. 85. Savigny, Geseh. 
des Romisehen Eeehts, iii. 534. He 
relies on a book I Itave not seen, Wtdirs 
vom -Ihipier. Hall, 1781). This WTi'ter.it 
is said, eoniends tlnil the words of 


Peter of Clugny, ex rasuris referura 
pannorum, mean cotton paper. Heeren, 
p. 203. Lambinet, on the other hand, 
translates them, without hesitation, 
‘chilFons de linge.' Hist, de rOrigino 
de r Imprimori e, i . 9 3 . 

Andres has pointed out, p. 70, that 
Malfei merely says he has seen no paper 
of linen earlier than 1300, and no instru- 
ment on that material older than one of 
1367, which he found among his own 
family deeds. Tiraboschi, overlookirjg 
this distinction, quote.s Maifei for his 
own, opinion a.s to the lateness of the 
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tliat it caiinot be discerned from linen^ it must be .consi- 
■ dered as of equal utility. It is not tbo case with tlie letters 
on cotton paper in our Englisb. repositories; niostj if not 
allj of wMcb , were written in France or Spain. , But . I bare, 
seeiiin tlie Giiapter House at 'Westminster a letter written 
froiii' Gascony about 1315^ to Hugh Despencer, upon, tliin 
paper^ to all api3earance made like tliat now in use, and with, 
a water ■ mark. ..Several others of a : similar appearance, in 
tile same repository, are of ratber'later time, . There is also 
one ill the King’s Eemembrancer’s ■ Office of the 11th .of 
Edward III. (1387 or 1338), containing the accounts of tbe 
King’s ambassadors to the. count of Holland, and probably 
wnitteii in that country. This paper has a water mark, and 
if it is not of linen, is at least not easily distinguishable. 
Bullet declares that he saw at Besanjoii a deed of 1302 on 
linen xiaper : several are alleged to exist in Germany before 
the middle of the century ; and Lambinet mentions, though 
but on the authority of a periodical publication, a register of 
. expenses : from 1323 to 1354, found .in a . church at Caen, 
written on two hundred and eight sheets of that substanceP^ 
One of the Cottonian manuscripts (Galba, B. I.) is called 
Codex Chartaeeiis in the catalogue. It contains a long 
series of public letters, chiefly written in the hTetherlands, 
from an early part of the reign of Edward III. to that of 
Henry IV. But upon examination I flrid the title not quite 
accurate ; several letters, and especially the earliest, are 
written on parchment, and paper does not appear at soonest 
till near the end of Edwax'd’s reign.^ Sir Henry Ellis has 
said that very few instances indeed occur before the fifteenth 
century of letters written upon paper.’ ^ The use of cotton 
paper was by no means general, or even, I believe, fre- 
quent, except in Spain and Italy, perhaps also in the south 
of France. Kor was it much employed, even in Italy, for 
books. Savigny tells us there are few manuscripts of law 

»» Lambinot, ubi sxipra. [Linea paper, written in 1312, in the Cotton Library, 
it is said, in Ilist. litteraire de la France, as the earliest English specimen of linen 
xvi. 38, is nsecl in some proceedings paper. I do not know to what this 
against the Templars in 1309; but the ’ refers; in the aboyc-mentioned Codex 
author knows of none earlier. He does Chartaeeiis is a letter of 1341, but it is 
not mention cotton paper at ail; writing on parchment, 
was on vellum or parchniont..--1842.] r Ellis's Original Letters, i.'l. 

® xliidres, p. 68, mentions a note 
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books among tlie multitude that exist which are not written 
on parchment. 

65. It will be manifest from what has been said how 
ffreatlv Eobertsoii has been mistaken in his position, t r.-* 

o-J m ' THPV niii'ior- 

that in the eleventh century the art of making tan'r. 
paper5 in the iiiaiiner now become universal, was invented, Iw 
means of which not only the number of manuscripts* in- 
creased, but the study of the sciences wa.s wmiiderfiilty facili- 
tated.’'^ Even Gingiiene, better informed on such subjects 
than Eobertson, has intimated something of the same kind. 
But paper, whenever or wherever invented, was very S|)aringly 
used, and especially in manuscript books, among the Erench, 
Germans, or English, or linen paper, even among the 
Italians, till near the close of the period which this chapter 
comprehends. Upon the study of the sciences’ it could 
as yet have had very little effect. The vast importance of 
the invention was just beginning to be discovered. It is to 
be added, as a remarkable circumstance, that the earliest 
linen paper was of very good manufacture, strong and 
handsome, though perhaps too much like card for general 
convenience; and every one is aware that the first printed 
books are frequently beautiful in the quality of their paper. 

06. III. The application of general principles of justice 
to the infinitely various circumstances which may importance 
arise in the disputes of men with each other is in studies, 
itself an admirable discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. Even where the primary rules of right and policy 
have been obscured in some measure by a technical amd 
arbitrary system, which is apt to grow up, perhaps inevitably, 
in the course of civilisation, the mind gains in precision and 
acuteness, though at the expense of some important quali- 
ties ; and a people wherein an artificial jurisprudence is 
cultivated, requiring both a regard to written authority, and 
the constant exercise of a discriminating judgment upon 
words, must be deemed to be emerging from ignorance. 
Such was the condition of Europe in the twelfth century. 
The feudal customs, long unwritten, though latterly become 
more steady by tradition, were in some countries reduced 

^ Hist, of Charles V. vol. L note 10. "IXociron inclines to the same opinion, 
p. 20:,), , ■ , 
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into treatises ; we. haye -oai* own Glanvil^. in tlie reign of' 
Henry II. , and in tlie next eentiiry iiiiicli was written upon 
the national laws in yarious parts of Europe* Upon these it 
is not mj intention to dwell; but the importance of the 
ciyil law in its connexion with ancient learning, as well as 
with moral and political science, renders it deserving of a 
place ill any general account either of mediaeYal or modern 
■ literature. , * 

67. That the Eomaii laws, such as they subsisted in the 
Koman iaws westerii empire at the time of its dismemberment 
mikiiown. in the fifth century, were received in the new 
kingdoms of the Gothic, Lombard, and Carlo vingian dynas- 
ties, as the rule of those who by birth and choice submitted 
to them, was shown by Muratori and other writers of the 
last century. This subject has received additional illus- 
tration from the acute and laborious Savigny, who has 
succeeded in tracing sufficient evidence of what had been, 
in fact, stated by Mui'atori, that not only an abridgment of 
the Theodosian code, but that of Justinian, and even the 
Pandects, were known in different parts of Europe long 
before the epoch formerly assigned for the restoration of 
that jurisprudence.^ The popular story, already much dis- 
credited, that the famous copy of the Pandects, now in the 
Laurentian library at Florence, was brought to Pisa from 
Amalfi, after the capture of that city by Eoger king of Sicily 
with the aid of a Pisan fleet in 1135, and became the means 
of diffusing an acquaintance with that portion of the law 
through Italy, is shown by him not only to rest on very 
slight evidence, but to be unquestionably, in the latter and 
more important circumstance, destitute of all foundation.® 
It is still indeed an undetermined question whether other 

It can be no disparagement to Sa- he supposes to have been written at 
vigny, who does not claim perfect orl- Valence before the time of Gregory VII. 
ginality, to say that Muratori, in his The Pandects are herein cited so copi- 
44th dissertation, gives several instances onsly, as to leave no doubt that Peter 
of quotations from the Pandects in was acquainted with the entire collec- 
writers older than the capture of tion.. In other instances, it might bo 
Amalh. doubted whether the quotation implies 

[The most d ecisive proof that Savigny more than a partial knowledge. Savigny, 
has adduced for the use of the Pandects Geseh. Eomisch. Eechts, vol. ii. Appen- 
boforo the twelfth century is from a dix. — 1847.] ’ * * ri' 

work bearing the name of Petrus, called ,« Savigny, Geschichte des Edmisclien 
Exceptionos Lcguin Itomanorum, which , Bechts im Mittelalter, iii. 83. 
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existing inamiscripts of tlie Pandects are not deriyed from 
tliis illustrious copj, wliicli alone contains tlie entire fifty 
bookSj and wMcli has been preserved mth a traditional 
veneration indicating some superiority; but Savigny has 
shown, that Peter of Valence, a jurist of the eleventh cen- 
tury, made use of an independent manuscript; and it is 
certain that the Pandects were the subject of legal studies 
before the siege of Amalfi. 

68* Irnerius, by universal testimony, was the founder of 
all learned investigation into the laws of Justinian, imeriusr- 

I 1 * 1* Ilia first snc- 

He gave lectures upon them at Bologna, his native cessors. 
city, not long, in Savigny’s opinion, after the commencement 
of the century.^ And besides this oral instruction, he began 
the practice of making glosses, or short marginal expla- 
nations, on the law books, with the whole of which he was 
acquainted. We owe also to him, according to ancient 
opinion, though much controverted in later times, an 
epitome, called the Authentica, of what Graviiia calls the 
prolix and difiicult (salebrosis atque garrulis) IsTovels of 
Justinian, arranged according to the titles of the Code. The 
most eminent sucessors of this restorer of the Roman law 
during the same century were Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, 
and Placentinus. They were, however, hut a few among 
many interpreters, whose glosses have been partly though 
very imperfectly preserved. The love of equal liberty and 
just laws in the Italian cities rendered the profession of 
jurisprudence exceedingly honourable; the doctors of Bologna 
and other universities were frequently called to the office of 
podestd, or criminal judge, in these small republics ; in 
Bologna itself they were officially members of the smaller 
or secret council ; and their opinions, which they did not 
render gratuitously, were sought with the respect that had 
been shown at Rome to their ancient masters of the age of 
Severus. 

69. A gloss, properly meant a word from a 

foreign language, or an obsolete or poetical word, 
or whatever requires interpretation. . It was after- 
wards used for the interpretation itself; and this sense, 


* Yol. iy. p. 16. Somo liayo erroneously iHoitghl) Irneri us u German, 
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wMdi is not strictly classical, may be fcmncl in Isidore, 
tlioiigb some Ixave iniagined Irnerios liimself to, bare first 
employed In tlie twelftli century it was extended from 
a single word to an entire expository, sentence. The, first 
glosses were inteiiiiiear ; tliey were afterwards placed in the 
margin, and extended finally in some instances to a sort of 
running coininentary on an entire book. These were called 
an 'Apparatus.^, 

, 70. Besides these glosses on obscure i>assages, some law- 

Abrid'^ments attempted to abridge the body of the law, 
of law. Placantiiius wrote a summary of the Code and 

Acciirsins’s Institutes. But this was held inferior to that of 

CJorptta. 

Giossatnm. ^^ 0 , wliich appeared before 1220. Hugolinus gave 
a similar abridgment of the Pandects. About the same 
time, or a little after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of Florence, 
undertook his celebrated work, a collection of the glosses, 
which, in the century that had elapsed since the time of 
Irnerius, had grown to an enormous extent, and were of 
course not always consistent. He has inserted little, pro- 
bably, of his own, but exercised a judgment, not perhaps a 
very enlightened one, in the selection of his authorities. Thus 
was compiled his Corpus Juris Glossatum, commonly called 
Glossa, or Glossa Ordinaria : a work, says Eichhorn, as re- 
markable for its barbarous style and gross mistakes in 
history as for the solidity of its judgments and practical 
distinctions. Gravina, after extolling the conciseness, acute- 
ness, skill, and diligence in comparing remote passages, and 
in reconciling apparent inconsistencies, which distinguished 
Accursius, or rather those from whom he compiled, remarlos 
the injustice of some moderns, who reproach his work with 
tbe ignorance inevitable in his age, and seem to think the 
chance of birth which has thrown them into more enlightened 
times, a part of their personal merit.^ 

71. Savigny has taken still higher ground in his admi- 
Cbaracterof ^’^tioii, as we uiaj Call it, of the early jurists, those 
early jurists, the appearance of Irnerius to the publication 
of the Accursiaii body of glosses. For the execution of this 

" Alenin cMiios glossa, * unins verbi * Rarigriy, iii. 519, 

Tol nominis interpretation Bncange, Origines Juris, p. 184, 
praJat. in Glossar. p. 38. ' , , ' , , ", 
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work indeed lie testifies no yery liigii respect ; Accnrsiiis did 
not sufficient justice to liis predecessors; and many of the 
most Taluable glosses are still buried in the dust of unpub- 
lished manuscripts.* But the men tliemselyes deserve our 
highest praise. The school of Irnerius rose suddenly; for 
in earlier writers we find no intelligent use^ or critical inter- 
pretation, of the passages which they cite. To reflect upon 
every text, to compare it with every clause or word that 
might illustrate its meaning in the somewhat chaotic mass 
of the Pandects and Code, was reserved for these acute and 
diligent investigators. "^Interpretation/ says Savigny, ^was 
considered the first and most important object of glossers, as 
it was of oral instructors. By an unintermitting use of the 
original law-books, they obtained that full and lively ac- 
quaintance with their contents, which enabled them to 
compare different passages with the utmost acuteness, and 
with much success. It may be reckoned a characteristic 
merit of many glossers, that they keep the attention always 
fixed on the immediate subject of explanation, and, in the 
richest display of comparisons with other passages of the 
law, never deviate from their point into anything too in- 
definite and general; superior often in this to the most 
learned interpreters of the French and Dutch schools, and 
capable of giving a lesson even to ourselves. B"or did the 
glossers by any means slight the importance of laying a 
sound critical basis for interpretation, but on the con- 
trary laboured earnestly in the recension and correction of 
thetext.’^ • 

72. These warm eulogies afford us an instance, to which 
there are many parallels, of such vicissitudes in literary 
reputation, that the wheel of fame, like that of fortune, 
seems never to be at rest. For a long time, it had been the 
fashion to speak in slighting terms of these early jurists ; 
and the passage above quoted from Gravina is in a much 
more candid tone than was usual in his age. Their trifling 
verbal explanations of etsihj quamvisy or admodum by valde; 
their strange ignorance in deriving the name of the Tiber 
from the Emperor Tiberius, in supposing that Ulpian and 

* Voi. T. pp. 258-267. , : « VoL v. pp. 199-211. 
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Justinian ^liTed l)efoxe ''.Ciirist, in asserting tiat Papinian 
was pnt^ to' deatli by Mark Antony, and , eYen in , interpret- 
ing pontifez hj pdpd or ^iscopusy were^ tlie, topics.' of ridi- 
cnle to those whom Gravina lia,s so well reprovecl.^^ SaYigny, 
who makes a similar remark, that we learn, witbont per- 
oeiYiiig it and without any personal merit, a niiiltitnde of 
things which it was impossible to know in the twelfth cen- 
tury, defends his faYonrite glossers in the best manner he 
can, by laying part of the blame on the bad selection of 
Accursins, and by extolling the mental Yigonr which strug- 
gled through so many difficulties.® Tet he has the candour 
to own, that this rather enhances the respect due to the men, 
than the value of their writings ; and without much acquaint- 
ance with the ancient glossers, one may presume to think, 
that in explaining the Pandects, a book requiring, beyond 
any other that has descended to us, an extensiYe knowledge 
of the language and antiquities of Pome, their deficiencies, 
if to be measured by the instances we have given, or by the 
general character of their age, must require a perpetual ex- 
ercise of our lenity and patience. 

73. This great compilation of Accursins made an epoch 
uecHneof in the auuals of jurisprudence. It put an end in 
AcGursiua. great measure to the Oral explanations of lecturers 
which had prevailed before. It restrained at the same time 
the ingenuity of interpretation. The glossers became the 
sole authorities, so that it grew into a maxim, — No one can 
go wrong who follows a gloss ; and some said, a gloss was 
worth a hundred texts,^ In fact, the original was continually 
unintelligible to a student. But this was accompanied, ac- 
cording to the distinguished historian of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence, by a decline of the science. The jurists in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century are far inferior to the school of 
Irnerius. It might be possible to seek a general cause, as 
men are now always prone to do, in the loss of self-govern- 
ment in many of the Italian republics. But Savigny, superior 

^ Gennari, author of Bespublica Jit« Accursiau interpreters, such as those in 
riseonsnltomm, a work of the. last cen- the text. See too the article Accursins 
tnry, who, under colour of a fiction* in Bayle. 
gives rather an entertaining account of « v. 213. 

the principal jurists, exhibits some eu- - ^ Bayle, ubi supra. Eichhorn, Gescli. 

rioiis specimens of the ignorance of tho der Litteratur, ii. 461. vSavigny, v. 268. 
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to this affectation of iDhilosoplayj adiiiits that this is neither 
a cause adequate in itself, nor chronologically parallel to the 
decline of jurisprudence. We must therefore look upon it as 
one of those reyolutions, so ordinary and so uiiaecouiitaMe, 
in the history of literature, where, after a period fertile in 
men of great talents, there ensues, perhai3S with no unfavour- 
able change in the diffusion of knowledge, a pause in that 
natural fecundity, without which all our endeavours to check 
a retrograde movement of the human mind will be of no 
avaih The successors of Accursius in the thirteenth cen- 
tury contented themselves with an implicit deference to the 
glosses ; but this is rather a proof of their inferiority than 
its cause.® 

74. It has been the peculiar fortune of Accursius, that his 
name has always stood in a representative capacity respect paM 
to engross the praise or sustain the blame oi the soiogna. 
great body of glossers from whom he compiled. One of those 
proofs of national gratitude and veneration was paid to his 
memory which it is the more pleasing to recount, that, from 
the fickleness and insensibility of mankind, they do not very 
frequently occur. The city of Bologna was divided into the 
factions of Lambertazzi and Gieremei. The former, who 
were Ghihelins, having been wholly overthrown and ex- 
elnded, according to the practice of Italian republics, from 
all civil power, a law was made in 1306, that the family of 
Accursius, who had been on the vanquished side, should 
enjoy all the privileges of the victorious Guelf party, in regard 
to the memory of one ‘^by whose means the city had been 
frequented by students, and its fame had been spread through 
the whole world.’’ ^ 

75. In the next century a new race of lawyers arose, who 
by a different species of talent, almost eclipsed the ^boiasuc 
greatest of their predecessors. These have been 

called the scholastic jurists, the glory of the schoolmen having 
excited an emulons desire to apply their dialectic methods in 
jurisprudence,® Of these the most conspicuous were Bartolus 
and Baldus, especially the former, whose authority became 


® Savigny, v. 320, in law is not new ; instances of it may 

^ Ib. V. 208. b© fonnd in the earlier jurists, SaTigny, 

« The employment of logical forms r, 330; vi. 0, /, , 
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still liigter tliaii that of the Accarsiaii glossers. Yet Bar- 
tolosj if we may helieTe Eichhoriij content with the glosses, 
did not trouble bimself about the text, which he was too ig- 
norant of Eoman antiquity, and eyen of the Latin language, 
unless he is much belied, to expound.^ ^ He is so fond of 
distinctions,^ says Gravina, ^ that he does not divide Lis 
subject, but breaks it to pieces, so that the fragments are, as 
it were, dispersed by the wind. But whatever harm he might 
do to the just interpretation of the Eoman law as a positive 
code, he was highly useful to the practical lawyer by the 
number of cases ids fertile mind anticipated ; for though 
many of these were unlikely to occur, yet his copiousness and 
subtlety of distinction is such that he seldom leaves those 
who consult him quite at a loss.’^ Savigny, who rates Bar- 
tolus much below the older lawyers, gives him credit for 
original thoughts, to which his acquaintance with the prac- 
tical exercise of justice gave rise. The older jurists were 
chiefly professors of legal science, rather than conversant 
with forensic causes ; and this has produced an opposition 
between theory and practice in the Eoman law, to which we 
have not much analogous in our own, but the remains of 
which are said to he still discernible in the continental juris- 
prudence.^ 

76. The later expositors of law, those after the age of 
inferiontyof Accursius, are x'eproached with a tedious prolixity 
lourfeenth wHch the scholastic refinements of disputation were 
centtiries. apt to produce. They were little more conversant 
with philological and historical literature than their prede- 
cessors, and had less diligence in that comparison of texts 
by which an acute understanding might compensate the want 
of subsidiary learning. In the use of language, the jurists, 
with hardly any exceptions, are uncouth and barbarous. The 


^ G-escHclite der Litteratnr, ii, 449, tolus and his school it is said by Gro- 
Sartolns even said, d^e mrhibus non cnrat tins, Temporum snornm. infelicitas im- 
jnrisconSTiltns. ^Eiehhorn gives no an- pedimento ssepe fait, quo minus recte 
thority for this, but Meiners, from leges illas inteUigerent ; satis solertes 
whom perhaps he took it, quotes Com- alioqui ad indagandam sequi bonique 
nenus, Historia Archigynmasii Patavini. naturam; quo factum ut ssepe optimi 
Vergleichung der Sitten, ii, 646;, It sint condendi juris auctores, etiam tunc 
seems, however, incredible. cum conditi j\iris mali sunt interpretes, 

i Origines Juris, p. 191. , Prolegomena in Jus Belli et Paeis. 

Savigny, yi. 138; v. 201, Of Bar- 
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great school of Bologna had sent out all the earlier glossers. 
In the fourteenth century this university fell rather into 
decline; the jealousy of neighbouring states subjected its 
graduates to some disadvantage; and while the study of 
jurisprudence was less efficacious, it was more diffused. Italy 
alone produced great masters of the science; the professors 
in France and Germany during the middle ages have left no 
great reputation.™ 

77. IT. The universities, however, with their metaphysics 
derived from Aristotle through the medium of Ara*- classical nte. 
bian interpreters who did not understand him, and Ssteindaric 
with the commentaries of Arabian philosophers who 
perverted him, “ the development of the modern languages with 


“ In tMs slight sketch of the early 
lawyers, I have been chiefly guided, as 
the reader will have perceived, by Grra- 
vina and Savigny, and also by a very 
neat and succinct sketch in Eichhorn, 
G-esch. der Litteratur, ii. 448-464. 
The Origines Juris of the first have 
enjoyed a considerable reputation. But 
Savigny observes with severity, that 
G-ravina has thought so much more of 
his style than his subject, that all he 
says of the old jurists is perfectly worth- 
less through its emptiness and want of 
criticism, iii. 72. Of Terrason’s His- 
toire de la Jurisprudence romaine, he 
speaks in still lower terms. 

« It has been a subject of controversy, 
whether the physical and metaphysical 
writings of Aristotle were made imown 
to Europe at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, through Constantinople, 
or through Arabic translations. The 
former supposition rests certainly on 
what seems good authority, that of 
Kigord, a contemporary historian. But 
the latter is now more generally re- 
ceived, and is said to be proved in a 
dissertation which I have not seen, by 
M. Jourdain, Tennomann, Manuel de 
rilist. de la Philos, i. 355. These 
Arabic translations were themselves not 
made directly from tho Greek, but from 
the Syriac. It is thought by Buhle that 
the logic of Aristotle was known in 
Europe sooner. 

[The prize essay of Jourdain, in 18J7, 
entitled Becherchos critiques sur TAge 
et rOrigine des Traductions latines 
d’Aristote, was republished in 1843 by 
his son. The three points which he 


endeavours to establish are: 1. That 
the Organum of Aristotle alone was 
known before the thirteenth century. 2. 
That the other philosophical works were 
translated in the early part of that age. 
3. That some of these translations are 
from the Greek, others from the Arabic. 
The last alone, and least important, of 
these propositions can he considered as 
sure. Cousin doubts whether the Ana- 
lytics and some other parts of the Or- 
ganum were known to the early school- 
men. But John of Salisbury refers to 
them, though they were certainly not 
often quoted. There had been a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the Greek or 
Arabic original of all the Aristotelian 
writings besides the Logic, Muratori 
and Heeren maintaining the former, 
Casiri and Buhle the latter. Jourdain 
seems on the whole to have settled the 
question, showing by the Greek or 
Arabic words and idioms in several 
translations , extant in manuscript, that 
they came from different sources. The 
Greek text of the Metaphysics had been 
brought to Europe and translated about 
1220. But the Physics, the History of 
Animals, part of tho Ethics, and several 
other works, were first made known 
through the Arabic (p. 212). 

The age of these translations from 
Aristotle may he jxidged by their style : 
in those made before the tenth century, 
those, e, gr, of Boethius, the Latin is 
pure, and free from Grecisms ; those of 
the eleventh or later are quite literal, 
word' for word, rarely the right one 
ehosen; .the construction more Greek 
than Latin. In those immediately from. 
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tlieir native poetry, mneli more the glosses of the civil lawyers, 
are not miat is commonly meant hy the revival of learning. In 
this we principally consider the increased study of the Latin 
and Gi’eek languages, and in general of what we call classical 
aiiti€j,uity. In the earliest of the dark ages, as far hack as the 
sixth century, the course of liberal instruction, as has been 
said above, was-divided into the triviuni and the quadrivium; 
the former comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric; the 
latter music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. But 
these sciences, which seem tolerably comprehensive, were in 
reality taught most superficially or not at all. The Latin 
grammar, in its merest rudiments, from a little treatise as- 
cribed to Donatus, and extracts of Priscian,® formed the only 
necessary part of the trivium in ecclesiastical schools. Even 
this seems to have been introduced afresh by Bede and the 
writers of the eighth century, who much excel their imme- 
diate predecessors in avoiding gross solecisms of grammar .p 
I t was natural that in England, where Latin had never been 
a living tongue, it should be taught better than in countries 
which still affected to speak it. From the time of Charle- 
magne it was lost on the Continent in common use, and 
preserved only through glossaries, of which there were many. 
The style of Latin in the dark period, independently of its 
want of verbal purity, is in very bad taste ; but no writers 
seem to have been more inflated and empty than the English,^ 

the Arabic, tbe ottbograpby of Grreek The translation of Aristotle’s Mka- 
words is never correct ; „ sometimes an physics, published in 1483, is from the 
Arabic word is left. ^ Greek. — 1863.] 

Writers of the thirteenth century ® Fleiiry, xyii. 18. Andres, ix. 284. 
mention translations of the philosophi- p Eichhorn, AUg. Gesch. ii, 73. The 
cal works by Boethius. But as this reader is requested to distinguish, at 
could not be the great Boethius, Jour- least if he cares about references, Eieh- 
dain finds some traces of another bear- horn’s Ailgemeine Gesehichte der Cul- 
ing the name ; or it may have been an tiir, from his Gesehichte der Litteratur, 
error in referring a work to a known with which, in future, we shall have 
author. more concern. 

The quotations from Aristotle in « Fleury, xvii. 23. Ducange, pre- 
Albextus Magnus show that some were face to Glossary, p. 10. The Anglo- 
derived from Greek, some from Arabic. Saxon charters are distinguished for 
He says in one pl^e, * Quod autem their pompous absurdity ; and it is the 
hsec "vera sint quse dicta sunti testatur general character of our early historians. 
Aristotelis translatio Arabxea quae sic One Etheiwerd is the worst; but Wil- 
dicit. , . . Graeca autem translatio Ham of Malmesbury himself, perhaps in 
discordat ab hoc, et, ut puto, est men- some measure by transcribing passages 
dosa.’ — Jourdain, p. 38» By * Arabica from others, sins greatly in this re- 
translatio,’ he means, of course; a .trans-, spect. 
lation from the Arabic, , . ’ . , . , 
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The distinctioii between tlie ornaments adapted to poetry and 
to prose bad long been lost, and still more tbe just sense of 
moderation in tbeir use. It cannot be wondered at tbat a 
vicious rbetoric should have overspread the writings of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when there is so much of it in the 
third and fourth. 

78. Eichhorn fixes upon the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury as an epoch from which we are to deduce, in iniprovcment 
its beginnings, the restoration of classical taste ; it cel 
was then that the scholars left the meagre intro- 
ductions to rhetoric formerly used for the works of Cicero 
and Quintilian.'^ In the school of Paderborn, not long after 
1000, Sallust and Statius, as well as VirgE and Horace, 
appear to have been read.® Several writers, chiefly histo- 
rical, about this period, such as Lambert of AschafBenburg, 
Ditmar, Wittikind, are tolerably exempt from the false taste 
of preceding times ; and if they want a truly classical tone, 
express themselves with some spirit.^ Qerbert, who by 
an uncommon quickness of parts shone in very different 
provinces of learning, and was beyond question the most 
accomjplished man of the dark ages, displays in his epistles 
a thorough acquaintance with the best Latin authors and a 
taste for their excellences.'^ He writes with the feelings of 
Petrarch, but in a less auspicious period. Even in England, 
if we may quote again the famous passage of Ingulfus, the 
rhetorical works of Cicero, as well as some book which he 
calls Aristotle, were read at Oxford under Edward the Con- 
fessor. But we have no indisputable name in the eleventh 
century, not even that of John de Garlandia, whose Elo- 
retus long continued to be a text-bo6k in schools. This is 
a poor collection of extracts from Latin authors. It is un- 
certain whether or not the compiler were an Engiishinan.^ 


Allg- Q-escli, ii. 79. ^ Cicero de Bepublic^ was extant in his 

» Vignit Horatins magims atqno Vir- time, 
gilius, Crispus 6t Saliustins, et Urbanns * Hist. litt. do ia France, yiii. 84. 

Htatins, liidusquo fiiit omnibus insudare The authors give very inconclusive rea-* 
versibus et dictaminibus jucundisque sons for robbing England of this writer, 
cantibus. Vita Meinwerei in Leibnitz who certainly taught hereunder William 
Script. Brunsvic. apud Eichhorn, ii. 399, the Conqueror, if not before, but it is 
■ t Eichhorn, Gosch. der Litteratur, i. , possible enough that he came over from 
807. Heeren, p. 157. France. They say there is no suck sur- 

« Heeren, p. 165. It appears that name in England as Oarlan^ which 
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79. It m admitted on all hands that a reimrhable .im- 
LamTancaM pTOvemoiit both in stjle and in the knowledge of 
his schools. Latin antiq-nity^ was percejffcible towards the close 
of the eleTenth century. The testimony of eoiitemporaries 
attributes an extensiYely beneficial infliieiice to Lanfranc. 
This distinguished person, born at Paviain 1005, and, early 
known as a scholar in Italy^, passed into Prance about 1042, 
to preside over a school at Bee, in Normandy. It became 
conspicuous under his care for the studies. of the age, dia- 
lectics and tlieolog'y. It is hardly necessary to add that 
Lanfranc was raised by the Conqueror to the primacy of 
England, and thus belongs to our own history. Anselm, his 
successor both in the monastery of Bee and the see of Can- 
terbury, far more renowned than Lanfranc for metaphysical 
acuteness, has shared with him the honour of having diffused 
a better taste for philological literature over the schools of 
Prance. It has, however’, been denied by a writer of high 
authority that either any knowledge or any love of classical 
literature can be traced in the works of the two archbishops. 
They are in this respect, he says, much inferior to those of 
Lupus, G-erhert, and others of the preceding ages.y His 
contemporaries, who extol the learning of Lanfranc in hyper- 
holical terms, do so in very indifferent Latin of their own ; 
hut it appears indeed more than doubtful whether the 
earliest of them meant to |)raise him for this peculiar species 
of literature/ The Benedictines of St, Maur cannot find 
much to say for him in this respect. They allege that he 


happens to he a mistake; hnt the natiye y Heeren, p. 185. There seems cer- 
English. did not often hear surnames in tainly nothing above the common in 
that age. Lanfranc's epistles. 

[In this note I have been misled hy * Milo Crispinns, Abbot of West- 
the Histoire litt^raire de la France, minster, in his life of Lanfranc, says of 
John de Oarlandi4, the ^ammarian, him, ‘Fnit quidam vir magiins Italia 
author of the Fioretns, lived in the orinndns, qnem Latinitas in antiquum 
thirteenth century, ^ But there -was a seientise statum ah eo restitnta tota 
■writer’ on arithmetic, named G-arland, supremum debito cum ainore et honore 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, agnoseit magistriim, nomine Lanfrancus.’ 
See Wright’s Biographia BritanniOa Li- This passage, -which is fri^uently 
teraria, vol. ii. 16. — 1847.] ^ , quoted, surely refers to his eminence in 

The Anglo-Saxon clergy were incon- dialectics. The words of William of 
ceivahly ignorant, ixt catena esset stu- Malmesbury go farther, ^s literatura 
pori qui grammaticam didieisset. Will, .perinsiguis liberales artes qufe jamdu- 
Malmesbury, p. 101. This leads us, , dum sorduerant, a Latio in Gallias 
to doubt the Aristotle and, Cicero, , of vocans acumine suo expolivit.’ 

IngulfuS. 
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and Anselm wrote better than was then nsnal — aTerj mode- 
rate compliment ; yet tbey ascribe a great influence to tlieir 
public lectnres, and to tbe schools which were formed on the 
model of Bec;^ and perhaps we conld not without injustice 
deprive Lanfranc of the credit he has obtained for the pro- 
motion of polite%tters. There is at least sufficient evidence 
tliat they had begun to revive in France not long after his 
time. 

80. The signs of gradual improvement in Italy during 
the eleventh century are very perceptible ; several itaiy— 
schools, among which those of Milan and the con- ofpkpias. 
vent of Monte Casino are most eminent, were established ; 
and some writers, such as Peter Damiani and Humbert, 
have obtained praise for rather more elegance and polish of 
style than had belonged to their predecessors.'^ The Latin 
vocabulary of Papias was finished in 1053. This is a com- 
pilation from the grammars and glossaries of the sixth and 
seventh centuries ; but though many of Ms words are of 
very low Latinity, and Ms etymologies, which are those of 
Ms masters, absurd, he shows both a competent degree of 
learning and a regard to profane literature, unusual in the 
darker ages, and symptomatic of a more liberal taste.® 

81. It may be said with some truth, that Italy supplied 
the fire from which other nations in this first, as nsuenceof 
afterwards in the second era of the revival of letters, 
lighted their own torches. Lanfranc, Anselm, Peter Lom- 
bard, the founder of systematic theology in the twelfth 


» Hist, litt, de ia France, vii. 17, Henry II., as then liriiig, and thence 
107 ; viii. SOI. The seventh volume of fixes the era of his book in the early 
this long and laborious work begins part of the eleventh century, in which 
with an excellent account of the literary he is followed by Bayle, art. Balbi. It 
condition of France in the eleventh is rather singular that neither of those 
century. At the beginning of the ninth writers recollected the usage of the 
volume we have a similar view of the Italians to reckon as Henry II., the 
twelfth. Prince whom the Htunnans call Henry 

* Bettinelli, Eisorgimento d’ Italia HI., Henry the Fowler not being in- 
dopo il mille. Tiraboschi, iii. 248. eluded by them in the imperial list; 

« The date of the vocabulary of Pa- and Bayle himself quotes a v/riter, un- 
pias had been placed by Scaliger., who published in the ago of Barthius, who 
says ho has as many errors as words, in places Papias in the year 1053. This 
the thirteenth century. But Gtispar date, I believe, is given by Papias him- 
Barthius, in his Adveimria, c. i., after self. , Tiraboschi, iii. 300. A pretty 
calling him ‘ voter uni Glossographoimm full account of the Latin glossaries, be- 
eomptvetor non semper futili^;/ ot^serves, fore and after Papias, will be found in 
that Papias mentions an omporor, the preface to Ducange, p. 38. 
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ceiiturTj Imeriiis, tiie restorer of JurisprudencBj Gratian, the 
aaithor of tlie first compilation of canon law, the school of 
Sarerno, that gnided medical art in all countries, the first 
dictionaries of the Latin tongue, the first treatise of algebra, 
the first great work that makes an epoch in anatomy, are 
as trill}'" and exelusiyely the boast of Italy ite the restoration 
of Greek literature and of classical taste in the fifteenth 
centiiry;*^ but if she were the first to propagate an im- 
pulse towards intellectual excellence in the rest of Europe, 
it must be owned that France and England, in this dawn 
of literature and science, went in many points of yiew far 
beyond her. 

82. Three religious orders, all scions from the great 
incr^sed^ Benedictine stock, that of Clugni, "which dates from 
SmS-ipts. the first part of the tenth century, the Carthusians, 
founded in 1084, and the Cistercians in 1098, contributed 
to propagate classical learning.® The monks of these foun- 
dations exercised themselves in copying manuscripts; the 
arts of calligraphy, and, not long afterwards, of illumina- 
tion, became their pride ; a more cursive handwriting and 
a more convenient system of abbreviations were introduced ; 
and thus from the twelfth century we find a great increase 
of manuscrij)ts, though transcribed mechanically as a mo- 
nastic duty, and often "with much incorrectness. The abbey 
of Clugni had a rich library of Greek and Latin authors ; 
but few monasteries of the Benedictine rule were destitute 
of one ; it was their pride to collect and their business to 
transcribe books/ These were, in a vast proportion, such 
as we do not highly value at the present day ; yet almost 
all we do possess of Latin classical literature, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of more ancient manuscripts, is 
owing to the industry of these monks. In that age there 
was perhaps less zeal for literature in Italy, and less prac- 
tice in copying, than in France.^ This shifting of intel- 
lectual exertion from one country to another is not peculiar 
to the middle ages ; but, iu regard to them., it ha# not 


^ BettineUi, Bisorgimento dMtalia^ . Eleury. Hist. litt. de la France, 
;p. 71. ^ ix. 139. 

« Flenry, Hist. litt. de la France, « Heeren p 197 
ix. 113. ‘ 
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always been beeded by those who, using the trivial meta- 
phor of light and darkness, which it is not easy to avoid, 
have too mnch considered Europe as a single point tinder a 
receding or advancing illnminatioh. 

83. Erance and England were the conntries where the 
revival of classical taste was chiefly perceived. In joim of 
G-ermany no sensible improvement in philological 
literature can be traced, according to Eichhorn and Heeren, 
before the invention of printing, though I think this must 
be understood with exceptions, and that Otho of Erismgen, 
Saxo Grammaticus, and Gunther, author of the poem en- 
titled Ligurhius (who belongs to the first years of the thir- 
teenth century), might stand on an equal footing with any 
of their contemporaries. But in the schools which are sup- 
posed to have borrowed light from Lanfranc and Anselm 
a more keen perception of the beauties of the Latin lan- 
guage, as well as an exacter Imowledge of its idiom, was 
imparted. John of Salisbury, himself one of their most 
conspicuous ornaments, praises the method of instruction 
pursued by Bernard of Chartres about the end of the 
eleventh century, who seems indeed to have exercised his 
pupils vigorously in the rules of grammar and rhetoric. 
After the first grammatical instruction out of Donatus and 
Priscian, they were led forward to the poets, orators, and 
historians of Rome; ihe precepts of Cicero and Quintilian 
were studied, and sometimes observed with affectation.*^ 
An admiration of the great classical writers, an excessive 
love of philology, and disdain of the studies that drew men 
from it, shine out in the two curious treatises of John of 
Salisbury. He is perpetually citing the poets, especially 
Horace, and had read most of Cicero. Such, at least, is 
the ojiinion of Heeren, who bestows also a good deal of 
praise upon his Latinity.* Eichhorn places him at the head 
of all his contemx>oraries. But no one has admired his 
style so much as Meiners, who declares that he has no 
equal in the writers of the third, fourth, or fifth centuries, 


^ Hist. litt. do la Erance, vii. a very roKpectable stock of classical 

* P. 203. Hist. litt. de la France, Utoratnre, 
ix. 47 . Peter of Blois also possessed , , 
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except Lactaiitius and Jerome.'*^ In tliis I caiinGt but tbink 
there is some exaggeration ; the st 3 de of John of Salisbury, 
far from being ecjiial to that of Augustin, Eutropius, and a 
few more of those early ages, does not appear to me by any 
means elegant ; sometimes he falls upon a good expression, 
but the general tone is not ?eiy classical. The reader may 
judge from the passage in the noteJ^ 

84. It is generally acknowledged that in the twelfth 
Improve^ century we find sereral writers, Abelard, Eloisa 
sictil ttiscc ill Bernard of Oiaiiwaux, Saxo Grammaticus, Wih 

l‘Jrh , ^ ^ 

century. liam of Malmesbuiy, Peter of Blois, whose style, 
though never correct {which, in the absence of all better 
dictionaries than that of Papias, was impossible), and some- 
times affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, is not wholly 
destitute of spirit, and even of elegance the Latin poetry, 
instead of Leonine rhymes, or attempts at regular hexame- 
ters almost equally bad, becomes, ill the hands of Gunther, 
Gualterus de Insulis, Gulielmus Brito, and Joseph Iscanus, 


^ YergleiciiiiBg der Sitten, ii. 686. omnes artes, tarn liberales CLtiain me- 
He says nearly as inucli of Saxo Gram- chanicas profitentnr, nec primam no- 
maticiis and William of Malmesbury. If verint, sine qua frustra quis progredietur 
my recollection of tlie former does not , ad reliquas. Licet autem et alise disci- 
deceive me, be is a better writer than pliuse ad literaturam proficiant, hsec 
our monk of Malmesbury. tamen privilegio singulari facere dicitur 

One of the most interesting passages literatnm. Metalog. lib. i. e. 24. 
in John of Salisbiu'y is that above cited, Hist. litt. de ia France, ix. 146. 
in which he gives an account of the The Benedictines are scarcely fair to- 
method of instruction pursued by Ber- wards Abelard (xii. 147), whose style, 
nard of Chartres, whom he calls exun- as far as I have seen, which is not 
dantissimus modernis temporibus fons much, seems equal to that of his con- 
literarum in GalHa. John himself was temporaries. 

taught by some who trod in the steps [The best writers of Latin in England, 

of this eminent preceptor. Ad hujus prose as well as verse, flourished under 
magistri formam prseceptores mei in Henry II. and his sons. William of 
grammatiea, Gxilielmus de Oonehis, et Malmesbury, -who belongs to the reign 
Bichardus cognomento Episcopus, of- of Stephen, though not destitute of 
ficio nunc arehidiaconus Gonstantiensis, some skill as well as variety, displays 
vita et eonversatione vir bonus, suos too much of the Anglo-Saxon Latinity, 
discipulos aliquando informaverunt. Sed tumid and redundant. But Giraldus 
postmodum ex quo opinio veritati prae- Cambrensis and William of Newbury 
judicium fecit, et homines videri quam. were truly good writers ; very few in- 
esse philosophi maluerunt, professor- deed even of the fourth century- dfi ho 
esque artium se totam philosp|)hiam deemed to excel the latter. In verse, 
brevius quam triennio aut quadriennio John de Hauteville, author of the AreM- 
transfusuros auditoribus ' pollicebante,: trenius, Higellus Wireker, and Alexan- 
impetu mixltitudinis imperitse victi ces- ,der Neckam, are deserving of praise, 
serunt. Exinde autem minus temporis,; Short extracts will be found in Wright, 
et diligentise in grammaticse studio im- — 1847.] 
pensum est. Ex quo contigit ut qui, 
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to whom a considerable number of names might be added, 
always tolerable, sometimes truly spmted ; ° and amidst all 
that still demands the most liberal indulgence we cannot 
but perceiTe the real progress of classical knowledge, and 
the development of a finer taste in Europe.^ 

85. The vast increase of religions houses in the twelfth 
century rendered necessary more attention to the inmicmeos 
rudiments of literature."^ Every monk, as well as “uSrof 
every secular priest, required a certain portion of 

Latin. In the ruder and darker ages many illiterate per- 
sons had been ordained: there were even kingdoms, as, for 
example, England, where this is said to have been almost 
general. But the canons of the church demanded of course 
such a degree of instruction as the continual use of a dead 
language made indispensable; and in this first dawn of 
learning there can be, I presume, no doubt that none 
received the higher orders, or became professed in a mo- 
nastery for which the order of priesthood was necessary, 
without some degree of grammatical knowledge. Hence 
this kind of education in the rudiments of Latin was im- 
parted to a greater number of individuals than at present. 

86. The German writers to whom we principally refer 
have expatiated upon the decline of literature after nocime of 
the middle of the twelfth century, unexpectedly rature'in 
disappointing the bright promise of that age, so toy. 
that for almost two hundred years we find Europe fallen 
back in learning where we might have expected her pro- 
gress.^* This, however, is by no means true, in the most 
limited sense, as to the latter part of the twelfth century, 
when that purity of classical taste, which Eichhorn and 
others seem chiefly to have had in their minds, was dis- 


® Warton lias done some justice to p Hist. litt. de la France, vol. ir. 
tlie Anglo-Latin poets of this _ century. Eichhorn, All. Gesch. der Cnltur, ii. 30, 
The Trojan War and Antiocheis of To- 62. Heeren. Meiners. 
seph Iseaniis, he calls ‘a miracle in « Hist. litt. de la France, ix, 11. 

this age of classical composition.^ The * Meiners, ii. 605. Heeren, p. 228. 

styl^Phe says, is a mixture of Grid, Eichhorn, Allg. Gesch. der Litteratur, 
Statius, and Claudian. Vol. i. p. 163, ii 63-118. 

The extracts Warton gives seem to me The running title of Eiehhorn’s sec- 
a close imitatioii^ of the^ second. The fcion, Die Wissenschafton verfailen in 
Philippis of William Brito must be of Barbarey, seems much too generally ex- 
the thirteenth century, and Warton re- pressed, 
fers the Ligurinus of Gunther to 1206* 
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played in T}etter than liad been OTitten before. In a 

general Tie w' the thirteenth, century was an age of activity 
and ardour, tliough not in every respect the best directed. 
The fertility of the modern languages in versification, the 
creation, we may almost say, of Italian and English in this 
period, the great concourse of students to the universities, 
the acute, and sometimes profound, reasonings of the scho- 
lastic philosophy, which was now in its most palmy state, 
the accumulation of knowledge, whether derived from ori- 
ginal research or from Arabian sources of information, 
which we find in the geometers, the physicians, the natural 
philosophers of Europe, are sufficient to repel the charge of 
having fallen back, or even remained altogether stationary, 
in comparison with the preceding century. But in polite- 
ness of Latin style it is admitted that we find an astonishing 
and permanent decline both in France and England. Such 
complaints are usual in the most progressive times ; and 
we might not rely on John of Salisbury when he laments 
the decline of taste in his own age.^ But, in fact, it would 
have been rather singular if a classical purity had ke]3t its 
ground. A stronger party, and one hostile to polite letters, 
as well as ignorant of them — that of the theologians and 
dialecticians— * carried with it the popular voice in the church 
and the universities. The time allotted by these to philo- 
logical literature was curtailed, that the professors of logic 
and philosophy might detain their pupils longer. Grammar 
continued to be taught in the university of Paris, but rhe- 
toric, another part of the trivium, was given up ; by which 
it is to be understood, as I conceive, that no classical authors 
were read, or, if at all, for the sole purpose of verbal ex- 
planation.* The thirteenth century, says Heeren, was one of 
the most unfruitful for the study of ancient literature."^ He 
does not seem to except Italy, though there, as we shall 
soon see, the remark is hardly just. But in Germany the 
tenth century, Leibnitz declares, was a golden age of learn- 
ing, compared with the thirteenth;'' and France itself is 


8 Metalogiciis, 1. i. c. 24. This pas^ * Crevier, ii. 376. 

sage has boon frequently qiiot;6d, Ha " P. 237, 

was Yory Inimical to the dialecticians, * Introduelio in Script. Bruns wic. 

as philologors generally are, §lxui., apud Heeren, et Meiners, ii. 63l! 
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but a barren waste in tMs period/ Tbe relaxation of 
Hia.nners among tbe monastic orders^ wbicli^ generally speak- 
ing, is tbe increasing theme of complaint from the eleventh 
century^ and the swarms of worse vermin, the mendicant 
friars, who filled Europe with stupid superstition, are as- 
signed by Meiners and Heeren as the leading causes of the 
return of ignorance/ 

87. The writers of the thirteenth century display an 
incredible ignorance, not only of pure idiom, but Relapse into 
of the common grammatical rules. Those who 
attempted to write verse have lost all prosody, and relapse 
into Leonine rhymes and barbarous acrostics. The histo- 
rians use a hybrid jargon intermixed with modern words. 
The scholastic philosophers wholly neglected their style, 
and thought it no wrong to enrich the Latin, as in some 
degree a living language, with terms that seemed to ex- 
press their meaning. In the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
of whom Eleury says that he can see nothing great in him 
but his volumes, the grossest errors of syntax frequently 
occur, and vie with his ignorance of history and science. 
Through the sinister example of this man, according to 
Meiners, the notion that Latin should he written with 
fegard to ancient models was lost in the universities for 
three hundred years ; an evil, however, slight in comparison 
with what ho inflicted on Europe by the credit he gave to 
astrology, alchemy, and magic.^ Duns Scbtus and his 


No ono has dwelt more fully than this 
last writer on the decline of literature 
in the thirteenth century, out of his 
cordial antipathy to the schoolmen. 
P. 589 et post. 

Wood, who has no prejudices against 
popery, ascribes the low state of learn- 
ing in England under Edward III. and 
Richard II. to the misconduct of the 
mendicant Mars, and to the papal pro- 
yisions that impovorishod the church. 

y [Abelard, Peter of Blois, and others, 
might pass for models in comparison 
•with Albertus, Aquinas, and the rest of 
the writers of the thirteenth centuiy. 
La decadence ost partoiit sensible ; elle 
est progressive dans los eoims dcs rogues 
de St. Louis, de Philippe HI, et de 
Pliilippe IV ; et quoiquo Ic Eran<jais 


restat dans renfance, la Latinit^ deja si 
vieiile avant i’ann^e 1200 vieillissait et 
deperissait encore. Hist. litt. do la 
Prance, xvi. 145. — 1842.] 

* Meiners, ii. 615. Heeren, 235. 

* Meiners, ii. 692. Pleury, 5me dis- 
cours, in Hist, eecles. xvii. 44. Ruble, 
i. 702,. [A far better character of Al- 
bertus Magnus is given by Jourdain : 
* Albert, eonsid^re comme theologicii 
ou philosophe, ost sans doute Fun des 
hommesjes plus oxtraordinaires de son 
siMe ; je pourrais memo dire i’un des 
g^nies les plus etonnants des 4ges 
passes.^ , P. 302. His History of Ani- 
mals * est un monument precieux, qui, 
pr^sentant I’^tat des opinions et des 
connaissancos du moyon ilge, remplit 
une longue lacunc, et lie Tancienno 
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disciples, in tlie next century, carried tMs mucli farther, 
and introduced a raost barbarous and unintelligible termi- 
nology, by wbicb tbe school metaphysics were rendered 
ridiculous' in the revival of literature.’’ Even the jurists, 
who more required an accurate knowledge of the language, 
were hardly less barbarous. Eoger Bacon, who is not a 
good writer, stands at the head in this century.” Eortu- 
nately, as has been said, the transcribing ancient authors 
had become a mechanical habit in some monasteries. But 
it was done in an ignorant and slovenly manner. The 
manuscripts of these latter ages, before the invention of 
printing, are by far the most numerous, but they are also 
the most incorrect, and generally of little value in the eyes 
of critics.^ 

88. The fourteenth' century was not in the slightest 
NoimproTe- degree superior to the preceding age. France, 
England, and Germany were wholly destitute of 
good Latin scholars in this period. The age of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, the age before the close of which classical 
learning truly revived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe; the genius it 
produced, and in this it was not wholly deficient, displayed 
itself in other walks of literature.” We may justly praise 
Eichardof I^ichard of Bury for his zeal in collecting books, 
and still more for his munificence in giving his 
library to the university of Oxford, with special injunctions 
that they should be lent to scholars. But his erudition 
appears crude and uncritical, his style indifferent, and his 
thoughts superficial.^ Yet I am not aware that he had any 
equal in England during this century. 


Mstoire de la science a celle des temps ^ The Philohiblon of Ei chard Aim- 
modernes/ P. 325, His original source gerville, often called Eichard of Bury, 
in this work was Aristotle’s History of Chancellor of Edward III., is worthy of 
Animals, in Michael Scot’ s translation 'being read, as containing some curious 
from the Arabic. The knowledge of illustrations of the state of literature. 
Greek possessed by Albertus seems to' He quotes a wretched poemde Vetull as 
have been rather feeble. — 1853.] Ovid’s, and shows little learning, though 

^ Meiners, ii. 721, he had a great esteem for it. See a note 

« Heeren, p. 246. • , of Warton, History of English Poetry, 

^ Id. p. 304. i, 146, on Aungerville. 

« Id. p, 300, Andres, iii. 10, 
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89. Tlie patronage of letters, or collection of books, are 
not reckoned among the glories of Edward III. ; 
tbougb, if any respect had been attached to learn- 
ing in his age and country, they might well have 
suited his magnificent disposition. His adversaries, John, 
and especially Charles V. of France, have more claims upon 
the remembrance of a literary historian. Several Latin 
authors were transM into French by their directions;^ 
and Charles, who himself was not ignorant of Latin, began 
^ to form the Eoyal Library of the Louvre. We may judge 
from this of the condition of literature in his time. The 
number of volumes was about 900. Many of these, espe- 
cially the missals and psalters, were richly bound and illumi- 
nated. Books of devotion formed the larger portion of the 
library. The profane authors, except some relating to French 
history, were in general of little value in our sight. Very 
few classical works are in the list, and no poets except Ovid 
and Lucan.^ This library came, during the subsequent 
English wars, into the possession of the Duke of Bedford ; 
and Charles YII. laid the foundations of that which still 
■ exists.^: ■ 

90. This retrograde condition, however, of classical lite- 
rature was only perceptible in Cisalpine Europe. Some im- 
By one of those shiftings of literary illumination to ?n 
which we have alluded, Italy, far lower in classical 
taste than France in the twelfth century, deserved a higher 
place in the next. Tiraboschi says that the progress in 
polite letters was slow, but still some was made; more 
, good books were transcribed, there were more readers, 
and of these some took on them to imitate what they read; 
so that gradually the darkness which overspread the land 
began to be dispersed. Thus we find that those who wrote 
at the end of the thirteenth century were less rude in style 


« CreTier,iL424. Warton has amassed Hist, de rUinv. de Paris, ii. 424. 
a great deal of information, not always ^ Warton adds Cicero to the classical 
very accurate, upon the subject of early list; and I am sorry to say that, in my 
French translations. These form a cun- History of the Middle Ages, I have been 
siderablo portion of the literature of led wrong by him. Bouvin, his only 
that country in the foux*tecnth and authority, expressly says, pas lui seiil 
dftbenth centuries. Hist, of English manuscrit de Ciceron. Mdm.derAcad. 
Poetry, ii. 414-430. See also de'Pade, des Inscript., ii. 693. 

Viede Petrarque, iii. 548 ; and Orovier, ^ Id, 701. 
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than tlieir predecessors at its commeneement.^ A more 
elaborate account of the state of learning in the thirteenth 
century will be fonnd in the life of Ambrogio Traversari, 
byMehns; and several names are there mentioned, among 
whom that of Brnnetto Latini is the most celebratedo 
Latini translated some of the rhetorical treatises of Cicero.^ 
And we may perhaps consider as a witness to some degree 
of progressive learning in Italy at this time the Oatholicon 
cathoiicon of Johii Balbi, a Genoese monk, more frequently 
of Baiba. styled Jaiinensis. This book is chiefly now heard 
of because the first edition, printed by Gutenberg in 1460, 
is a book of nncommon rarity and price. It is, however, 
deserving of some notice in the annals of literature. It 
consists of a Latin grammar, followed by a dictionary, 
both perhaps superior to what we should expect from the 
general character of the times. They are at least copious; 
the Cathoiicon is a volume of great bulk. Balbi quotes 
abundantly firom the Latin classics, and appears not wholly 
unacquainted with Greek; though I must own that Tira- 
boschi and Eichhorn have thought otherwise. The Catho- 
iicon, as far as I can judge from a slight inspection of it, 
deserves rather more credit than it has in modern times 
obtained. In the grammar, besides a familiarity with the 
terminology of the old grammarians, he will be fonnd to 
have stated some questions as to the proper use of words, 
with dubitari solet^ midtum qumrikir; which, though they 
are superficial enough, indicate that a certain attention was 
beginning to be paid to correctness in writing. From the 
great size of the Cathoiicon its circulation must have been 
very limited.^ 

' TiraboscM, iv. 420. The Latin est et fiiit mnltos lihros legere et ex 
versifiers of the thirteenth century plurimis diversos carpcre flores. 

■were numerous, but generally very in- Eichhorn speaks severely, and, I am 
different. Id. 378. ^ ^ disposed to think, unjustly, of the Ca- 

Hohus, p. 167. Tirabosehi, p* tholieon, as without order and plan, or 
418. ^ , any knowledge of Greek, as the author 

« Libellum hune (says Balbi at the himself confesses (G-esch. der Litteratur, 
conclusion) ad honorem Dei et gloriosse ii. 238). The order and plan are alpha- 
Virginis Mariae, et beat! Botnxni patris - betical, as usual in a dictionary; and 
nostri et omnium s-anctonim electorum, though Balbi does not lay claim to much 
necnon ad utilitatem meam et ecctesise Greek, I do not think he professes entire 
sanct3el)ei,exdiversis majorummedrum ignorance of it. Hoc difficile est scire 
dictis multo labors et dUigenti studio etminm^mihi non bene seionti linguam 
eompilavi. Operis <iuippe ac studii mei , Grmcam : — apiid Gradenigo, Litteratura 
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91. In tlie dictionary;, lioweTer_, of Joliii of Genoa, as in 
those of Papias and the other glossarists, we find imperfectiou 
little distinction made between the different grada- tionancs. 
tions of Latinitj. The Latin tongue was to them^ except so 
far as the ancient grammarians whom they copied might 
indicate some to be obsolete, a single body of words; and, 
ecclesiastics as they were, they could not understand that 
Ambrose and Hilary were to be proscribed in the vocabulary 
of a language which was chiefly learned for the sake of 
reading their works. Hor had they the means of pronoun- 
cing, what it has cost the labour of succeeding centuries to 
do, that there is no adequate classical authority for innume- 
rable words and idioms in common use. Their knowledge 
of syntax also was very limited. The prejudice of the church 
against profane authors had by no means wholly worn away ; 
much less had they an exclusive possession of the grammar 
schools, most of the books* taught in which were modern. 
Papias, IJguccio, and other indifferent lexicographers, were 
of much authority.® The general ignorance in Italy was still 
very great. In the middle of the fourteenth century we read 
of a man, supposed to be learned, who took Plato and Cicero 
for poets, and thought Ennius a contemporary of Statius.^ 

92. The first real restorer of polite lettei*s was Petrarch. 
His fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of 

Virgil and Cicero, and his ardent praises of them 
inspired his compatriots with a desire for classical I’etrarch. 
knowledge. A generous disposition to encourage letters 
began to show itself among the Italian princes. Eobert, 
king of Naples, in the early part of this century, one of the 
first patrons of Petrarch, and several of the great families of 
Lombardy, gave this proof of the humanising effects of peace 
and prosperity.^ It has been thought by some, that but for 
the appearance and infiuence of Petrarch at that period, the 


Groco-It.;iliana, p. 104. I liaro observed during tlie fourtcentli century, soine of 
that. Balbi calls himself pklhealKs, which did not last long. Koine and 
which indeed is no evidence of much Emno in 1S03; Perugia in 1307; Tre- 
G rock erudition. vi so about 1320; Pisa in 1339; Pavia 

“ Mehus. Miiratori, Dissert. 44. not long.after; Florence in 1348 ; Siena 
p Mehus, p. 211. Tiraboschi, v. 82. in , 1357 ; Lucca in 1369; and Ferrara 
^ Tiraboschi, v. 20, et post. Ten in 1391. * 

universities were founded in Italy ' ■ - - ' 
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mannseripts tliemselves "wotild tave perislied, as several liad 
done in no loiis^ 111116 liefore 5 for^ottieii and abandoned to 
dnst and vermin were tliose precions recoids in tiie dnngeons 
of monasteries/ He was tbe first who bronght in that almost 
deification of the great ancient writers, which, thongh carried 
in following ages to an absurd extent, was the animating 
sentiment of solitary study ; that through which its fatigues 
were patiently endured, and its obstacles surmounted. Pe- 
trarch teUs us himself, that while his comrades at school 
wCTe reading ^sop’s Fables, or a book of one Prosper, a 
winter of the fifth century, his time was given to the study 
of Cicero, which delighted his ear long before he could un- 
derstand the sense.” It was much at his heart to 

acquire a good style in Latin. And, relatively to his 

predecessors of the medieval period, we may say that he was 
successful. Passages full of elegance and feeling, in which 
we are at least not much offended by incorrectness of style, 
are frequent in his writings. Put the fastidious scholars of 
later times contemned these imperfect endeavours at purity. 

‘ Hb wants,’ says Erasmus, ‘ full acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and his whole diction shows the rudeness of the pre- 
cediiny ao-e.’ * An Italian writer, somewhat earlier, speaks 
stffl more unfavourably. ‘His style is harsh, and scarcely 
bears the character of Latinity. His writings are indeed 
full of thought, but defective in expression, and display the 
marks of labour without the polish of elegance. 

I incline to agree with Meiners in rating the style of 
Petrarch rather more highly." Of Boccace the writer above 
quoted gives even a worse character. ‘ Licentious and inac- 
curate in his diction, he has no idea of selection. All his 
Latin writings are hasty, crude, and unformed. He labours 
with thought, and struggles to give it utterance; but his 


» Heeren, 270. .. 

« Et ilia quidem setate mml mteili- 

eere poteram, sola me verborum dideedo 
Q-asedam et sonoritas detinebat at qmc- 
quid aliud vel legerem yel audirem, 
raucum mibi dissonumque videreto. 
Epist. Beuiles, lib. xv,, apud de Bade, 
i, 36. « 

t Ciceronianus. / 

n P«.nlus Cortesius debommibusdot- 


tis. I take the translations from Eos- 
coe’s Lorenzo de’ Hediei, q. yii. 

Vergleicbnng der Sitten, iii. 126. 
Meiners has expatiated for fifty pages, 
pp. 94-147, on the merits of Petrarch 
in the restoration of classical literature ; 
he seems unable to leave the subject. 
Heeren, though less difiuse, is not less 
panegyrical. Be Sade’s three quartos 
are certainly a little tedious. 
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sentiments find no adequate vehicle, and the lustre of his 
native talents is ohscured by the depraved taste of the times." 
Yet his own mother-tongue owes its earliest model of grace 
and refinement to his pen. 

93. Petrarch was more proud of his Latin poem called 
iifrica, the s^ of which is the termination of sigLatm 
the second Punic war, than of the sonnets and odes 

which have made his name immortal, though they were not 
the chief sources of his immediate renown. It is indeed 
written with elaborate elegance, and perhaps superior to any 
preceding specimen of Latin versification in the middle ages, 
unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his equal. But it is 
more to be praised for taste than correctness ; and though in 
the Basle edition of 1554, which I have used, the printer has 
been excessively negligent, there can be no doubt that the 
Latin poetry of Petrarch abounds with faults of metre. His 
eclogues, many of which are covert satires on the court of 
Avignon, appear to me more poetical than the Africa, and 
are sometimes very beautifully expressed. The eclogues of 
Boccaccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal 
those of Petrarch. 

94. Mehus, whom Tiraboschi avowedly copies, has dili- 
gently collected the names, though little more than 

the names, of Latin teachers at Florence in the 
fourteenth century But among the earlier of these there 
was no good method of instruction, no elegance of language. 
The first who revealed the mysteries of a pure and graceful 
style was John Malpaghino, commonly called John of Eavenna, 
one whom in his youth Petrarch had loved as a son, and who 
not very long before the end of the century taught Latin at 
Padua and Florence.®' The best scholars of the ensuing age 
were his disciples, and among them was Gasparin of of 
Barziza, or, as generally called, of Bergamo, justly ^^rziza. 
characterised by Eichhorn as the father of a pure and elegant 
Latinity.® The distinction between the genuine Latin lan- 


y Vita Traversari, p. 348. from Petrarch’s Letters, and from 

* A life of John Malpaghino of lla- Mehiis’s Life of Traversari, p. 348. See 
venna is the first in Meiners’ Lehensbe- also Tiraboschi, v, 554. 
sclireibungen beriihmter Manner, 3 vols. * 0escHchte der Litteratiir, ii. 241. 
Zurich, 1795 ; but it is wholly taken 
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gnage and tliat of the Lower Emx3ire was from this generallj 
recognised; and the writers who had been regarded as 
standards were thrown away with contempt. This is the 
proper era of the revival of letters, and nearly coincides with 
the hegimiing of the fifteenth century. 

95. A few subjects, affording less extensive observation, 
we have postponed to the next chapter, which will contain 
the literature of Euroj)e in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, hlotwithstaiiding onr wish to preserve in geiiei'al 
a strict regard to chronology, it has been impossible to avoid 
some interruptions of it withont introducing a multix>licity 
of transitions incompatible with any comprehensive views ; 
and which, even as it must inevitably exist in a work of this 
nature, is likely to dimmish the pleasure, and perhaj>s the 
advantage, that the reader might derive from it. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON THE LITEHATUPvB OP EUROPE PROM 1400 TO 1440, 

Oiiltivatiou of Latin in Italy — Revival of Greek Literature-— Vestiges of it 
during the Middle Ages — It is taught by Chrysoloras — his Disciples— 
and by learned Greeks — State of Classical Learning in other Parts of 
Europe— Pbjvsical Sciences — Mathematics — Medicine and Anatomy— 
I’ootry in Spain, France, and England — Formation of new Laws of 
Taste in Middle Ages — Their Principles — Romances — Religious 
Opinions. 

1. Ginguene has well observed, that the fourteenth century 
left Italy in the possession of the writings of three ^gaifor 
great masters, of a language formed and polished by i^^emturein 
them, and of a strong relish for classical learning. 

But this soon became the absorbing passion 5 fortunately, 
no doubt, in the result, as the same author has elsewhere 
said, since all the exertions of an age were required to ex- 
plore the rich mine of antiquity, and fix the standard of 
taste and purity for sneceeding generations. The ardour 
for classical studies grew stronger every day. To write 
Latin correctly, to understand the allusions of the best 
authors, to learn the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objects of every cultivated mind. 

2 . The first half of the fifteenth century has been some-- 
times called the age of Poggio Bracciolini, which 
it expresses not very inaccurately as to his literary ^i^accioiim. 
life, since he was born in 1381, and died in 1459 ; but it 
seems to involve too high a compliment. The chief merit 
of Poggio was his diligence, aided by good fortune, in re- 
covering lost works of Roman literature, that lay mouldering 
in the repositories of convents. Hence we owe to this one 
man eight orations of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, Co- 
lumella, part of Lucretius, three bdoks of Valerius Elaccus, 
Silius Italicus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Tertollian, and 
several less important writers : twelve comedies of Plautus 

VOL. L ‘ * Cf 4' 
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•were also recovered in Germany throngli Ms directions.®- 
PoggiOj, besides this, was undoubtedly a man of consider- 
able learning for Ms time, and still greater sense and spirit 
as a writer, fchougb be never readied a very correct or 
elegant style.^ And tbis applies to all tbose wbo wrote 
before tbe year 1440, witb tbe single exception of Gas- 
parin; to Coluccio Salutato, Guarino of Verona, and even 


Leonard Aretin.® Nor is tbis 
abilities and indnsti’y. They 


Shepherd’s Life of Poggio. Tira- 
hoschi. Corniani. Roscoe’s Lorenzo, 
ch. 1. Eabricius, in his Bibliotheca 
Latina medise et infimse setatis, gives a 
list not quite the same; but Poggio’s 
own authority must be the best. The 
work first above quoted is for the lite- 
rary history of Italy in the earlier half 
of the fifteenth century, what Roscoe’s 
Lorenzo is for the latter. Gingu^n^ has 
not added much to what these English 
autJiors and Tiraboschi had furnished. 

** Mr. Shepherd has judged Poggio a 
little favourably, as became a bio- 
grapher, but with sense and discrimina- 
tion. His Italian translator, Toneili 
(Firenze, 1825), goes much beyond the 
mark in extolling Poggio above all his 
contemporaries, and praising his‘vastis- 
sima erudizione’ in the strain of hyper- 
bole too familiar to Italians. This vast 
learning, even for that time, Poggio 
did not possess ; we have no reason to 
believe him equal to Guarino, Filelfo, or 
Traversari, much less to Valla. Erasmus 
however was led by his partiality to 
Valla into some injustice towards Pog- 
gio, whom he calls rabula adeo indoct'us, 
ut etiamsi vacaret obseoenitate, tamen 
indignus esset qui logeretur, adeo autem 
obsecEuus, ut etiamsi doctissimus esset, 
tameu esset a viris bonis rejieiendus. 
Epist. chi. This is said too hastily ; 
but in his Ciceronianus, where we have 
his deliberate judgment, he appreciates 
Poggio more exactly. After one of the 
interlocutors has called him vividae cu- 
jusdani eloquentiae virum, the other 
replies : — Naturae satis erat, arbis et 
eriiditionis non mpltiim ; interim im- 
pure sermonis fiuxu, si Laurentio Vallae 
crodimus. Bebel, a German of some 
learning, rather older than Erasmus, in 
a letter quoted by Blount (Censura 
Auetorxmi, in Poggio), praises Poggio 
very highly for his stylo, and prefers 


any disparagement to tbeir 
bad neither grammars nor 


him to Valla. Paulus Cortesius seems 
not much to differ from Erasmus about 
Poggio, though he is more severe on 
Valla. 

It should be added, that Tonelli’s 
notes on the life of Poggio are useful; 
among other things he p>oints out that 
Poggio did not learn Greek ; of Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, as all writers on this part of 
literary history had hitherto supposed, 
but about 1423, when he was turned of 
forty. 

° Coluccio Salutato belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and was deemed 
one of its greatest ornaments in learning. 
Ma a dir vero, says Tiraboschi, who 
admits his extensive erudition, rela- 
tively to his ago, bench^ lo stil di Co- 
luccio abbia non rare volte energia o 
forza maggiore che quello della maggior 
parte degli altri scrittori di quest! tempu, 
5 certo pero, che tanto h diverse da 
quello di Cicerone nella prosa, e ne’ 
versi da quel di Virgilio, quanto appunto 
k diversa una scimia da un uomo. v. 537. 

Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted 
above, says of Leonard Aretin: — Hie 
primus inconditam scribendi consuetu- 
dinem ad numerosum quendam sonuni 
infiexit, et attulit hominibus nostris 
aliquid eerte spiondidius. . . . Et ego 
video hunc nondum satis esse limatum, 
nec delicatiori fastidio tolerabilem. 
Atqiii dialog! Joaunis Ravennatis vix 
semel leguntiir, et Coluccii Epustolse, 
quae turn in honore eraut, non apxparent ; 
sed Boccaccii Gonealogiam leginius, uti- 
lem illam qui clem, sed non tamen cum 
Petrarchm ingeuio conferendam. At 
non videtis quantum his omnibus desit ? 
p. 82. Of Guarino he says afterwards: 
— Genns tamen clicendi inconcinnum 
admodum est et salebrosnm ; utitur 
plerumque impriidens verbis poeticis, 
quod est maximo vitiosum ; sod raagis 
est in eo succus, quam color laudandus. 
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dictionaries, in wliicli tlie purest Latiiiitj was distinguisii- 
able from the worst ; they had to unlearn a bar- Latin style 
bai'ons jargon, made up with scraps of the Yulgate LdiiSrent! 
and of ecclesiastical writers, which pervades the Latin of 
the midd:le ages; they had great difSculty in resorting 
to purer models, from the scarcity and high price of maiui- 
scripts, as well as from their general incorrectness, which it 
required much attention to set right. Gaspariii of Barziza 
took the right course, by incessantly turning over the pages 
of Cicero; and thus by long habit gained an instinctive 
sense of propriety in the use of language, which no secondary 
means at that time could have given him. 

3. This writer, often called Gasparin of Bergamo, his own 
birthplace being in the neighbourhood of that city, (.asparmof 
was born about 1370, and began to teach before 

the close of the century. He was transferred to Padua by 
the senate of Venice in 1407; and in 1410 accepted the 
invitation of Pilippo Maria Visconti to Milan, where he re- 
mained till his death in 1431, Gasparin had here the good 
fortune to find Cicero de Oratore, and to restore the test of 
Quintilian by the helj) of the manuscript brought from St. 
Gall by Poggio, and another found in Italy by Leonard 
Aretin. His fame as a writer was acquired at Padua, and 
founded on his diligent study of Cicero. 

4. It is impossible to read a page of Gasparin without 
I)erceiving that he is quite of another order of Merits of Ms 
scholars from his predecessors. He is truly 
Ciceronian in his turn of phrases and structure of sentences, 
which never end awkwardly, or with a w^rong arrangement 
of words, as is habitual with his contemporaries. Inexact 
expressions may of course be found, but they do not seem 
gross or numerous. Among liis works are several orations 
which probably were actually delivered : they are the earliest 
models of that classical declamation which became so usual 
afterwai'ds, and are elegant, if not very forcible. His Epis- 
tolm ad Exercitabionem accommodate was the first book 
printed at Paris, It coiitaiiis a series of exercises for his 


]\I(‘uu)via teiico, qncinlam familiarem famse eonsuliiissc, yi iiiliil uiiqimiu 
lueuiii bolitum dicere, lacdius Guarimim sciipsissct p. 14. 
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pupilSj probably for tbe sake of double translation^ and 
merely designed to exemplify Latin idioms/^ 

5. If Gasparin was tbe best writer of this generation^ 
victorin of most accomplished instructor was Victorin of 
reifcxe. FeltrOy to whom the Marquis of Mantua entrusted 
the education of his own children. Many of the Italian 
nobility, and some distinguished scholars, were brought up 
under the care of Victorin in that city; and, in a very 
corrupt age, he was still more zealous for their moral than 
their literary improvement. A. pleasing account of his 
method of discipline will be found in Tiraboschi, or more 
fully in Corniani, from a life written by one of Victorin’s 
pupils named Prendilacqua,® ‘^It could hardly be believed,^ 
says Tiraboschi, Hhat in an age of such rude manners a 
model of such perfect education could be found : if all to 
whom the care of youth is entrusted would make it theirs, 
what ample and rich fruits they would derive from their 
labours ! ’ The learning of Victorin was extensive ; he j)os- 
sessed a moderate library, and, rigidly demanding a minute 
exactness from his pupils in their interpretation of ancient 
authors, as well as in their own compositions, laid the 
foundations of a proj^riety in style which the next age was 
to display. Traversari visited the school of Victorin, for 
whom he entertained a great regard, in 1483 : it had then 
been for some years established.^ No writings of Victorin 
have been preserved. 

6. Among the writers of these forty years, after Gasparin 
Leonard Bcrgamo, we may probably assign the highest 

Aretin. place in politeness of style to Leonardo Bruni, more 
commonly called Aretino, from his birthplace, Arezzo, ^ He 


^ Morhof, who says, primus in Italia 
illiquid balliutire cospit Oasparinus, had 
probably never seen his -vs'intiiigs, which 
are a great deal bettor in point of lan- 
guage than his own. Cortesius how- 
ever blames Gasparin for too elaborate 
a stylo; nimia cura attenuabat ora- 
tionem. 

Ho once uses a Greek word in his 
letters ; what he knew of the language 
does not otherwise appear; but he 
might have heai’d Guariiio at Venice, 
He had not seen Pliny’s Natural History, 


nor did he possess a Livy, but was in 
treaty for one. Epist. p. 200, A.n. 1415 . 

® Tiraboschi, vii. 306. Corniani, ii. 
53. Heeren, p. 235. He is also men- 
tioned with nnieli praise for his niucle of 
education, by his friend Ambrogio Tra- 
versari, a passage from whose liodocpo- 
ricon wili bo found in Heeren, p. 237. 
Victorin died in 1447, and was buried 
at the public expense, his liberality in 
giving gratuitous instruction to the poor 
having left him so, 

^ Mehus, p, 421, 
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was tlie first/ says Paulas Cortesius, ^ wlio replaced the rude 
structure of periods by some degree of rbytbmj and intro- 
duced our countrymen to sometbing more brilliant than they 
bad known before, tbougb even be is not quite as polished 
as a fastidious delicacy would require.’ Are tin’s History of 
tbe Grotbs/ wbicb, tbougb be is silent on tbe obligation, 
is cbiefly translated from Procopius, passes for bis best 
work. In tbe constellation of scholars wbo enjoyed tbe suii- 
sbine of favour in tbe palace of Cosmo de’ Medici, Leonard 
Aretin was one of tbe oldest and most prominent. He 
died at an advanced age in 144^4, and is one of tbe six 
illustrious dead wbo repose in tbe cburcb of Santa Croce.^ 

7. We come now to a» very important event in literary 
bistory— tbe resuscitation of tbe study of the Bevivaiot 
Greek language in Italy. During the whole 
course of the middle ages we find scattered in- 
stances of scholars in tbe west of Europe, wbo bad acquired 
some knowledge of Greek; to what extent it is often a 
difficult question to determine. In tbe earlier and EarirGreek 
darker period we begin with a remarkable cir- Europe, 
cumstance, already mentioned, of our own ecclesiastical 
history. Tbe infant Anglo-Saxon churches, desirous to 
give a national form to their hierarchy, solicited tbe pope 
Vitalian to place a primate at their bead. He made 
choice of Theodore, wbo not only brought to England a 
store of Greek manuscripts, but, through the means of bis 
followers, imparted a knowledge of it to some of our coun- 
trymen. Bede, half a century afterwards, tells us, of course 
very byperbolically, that there were still surviving disciples 
of Theodore and Adrian wbo understood the Greek and 
Latin languages as well as their own.^ From these he 

ff Madame de Stael unfortunately eon- prseter Latinam etiam Grsecam compa- 
founded this respectable scholar, in her raverat. 

Corinno, with Pietro Arotino. I re- [Bede’s acquaintance with Greek is 
member well that Ugo Foscolo could attested still better by many proofs 
never contain his wrath against her for which Ms own works contain. Aldhelm. 
this misteke. was also a Greek scholar. See Wright’s 

^ Hist, Eecles. 1, v. e. 2. Usque Biograph, Literaria, vol. i. p. 40, 51, 
hodie supersunfc ex eorura discipulis, 275. But when Mr. W. adds : ‘ We 
qui Latinam Grsecamque linguam icque mi|ht bring many passages together 
ac pi’opriam in qua nati sunt, norunt. which seem ahnost to prove that Homer 
Bede’s own knowledge of Greek is at- continued to he read in the schools 
tested by his biographer Cuthbert; till the end of the thirteenth century,* 
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derived, no doubt, Ms own knowledge, wMch may not 
kave been extensive ; but we cannot expect more, in suck 
very unfavourable circumstances, than a superficial progress 
in so difficult a study. It is probable that tke lessons of 
Tkeodore^s disciples were not fox'gotten in tke Britisk and 
Irisk monasteries. Alenin kas kad credit, witk no small 
likelikood, if not on positive autkority, for an acquaintance 
witk Greek and as ke, and perkaps otkers from tkese 
islands, were active in aiding tke efforts of Ckarlemagne for 
tke restoration of letters, tke sligkt tincture of Greek wkick 
we find in tke sckools founded by tkat emperor may have 
Under been derived from tkeir instruction. It is, kowever, 
magne and au equally probable kypotfe.esis that it was conimuni- 
cessors. cated by Greek teackers, wkom it was easy to pro- 
cure. Ckarlemagne kimself, according to Eginkard, could 
read, tkougk ke could not speak, tke Greek language. Tkegan 
reports tke very same, in nearly tke same words, of Louis tke 
Debonair.^ Tke former certainly intended tkat it skould be 
taugkt in some of Ms schools and tke Benedictines of St. 
Maur, in tkeir long and laborious Histoire litteraire de la 


I must withhold my assent till the pas- ought not to acquiesce in this general 
sages have been both produced and well position without examining the proofs, 
sifted. — 1847.] I doubt much whether Thomas Aquinas 

A manuscript in the British Museum could read Aristotle in the original. — 
(Cotton, G-alba, i. 18) is of some impor- 1853.] 

tance in relation to this, if it be truly ^ The passages will be found in Eich- 
referred to the eighth century. It con- horn, Allg. Gesch. ii. 265 and 290. 
tains the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, written That concerning Charlemagne is quoted . 
in Anglo-Saxon characters, and appears in many other books. Eginhard says in 
to have belonged to some one of the the same place, that Charles prayed in 
•name of Athelstan, Mr. Turner (Hist. Latin as readily as in his own language ; 
of Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 396) has and Thegan, that Louis could speak 
taken notice of this manuscript, hut Latin perfectly. 

without mentioning its antiquity. The “ Osnahrug has generally been named 
manner in which the words are divided as the place whore Charlemagne pecu- 
shows a perfect ignorance of Greek in liaiiy designed that Greek should be 
the writer ; but the Saxon is curious in cultivated. It seems, however, on con- 
another respect, as it proves the pro- sidering the passage in the Capitularies 
nunciatlon of Greek in the eighth cen- usually quoted (Baluze, ii. 419), to have 
tury to have been modern or Romaic, been only one out of many. Eiclihorn 
and not what we hold to he ancient. thinks that the existence of a Greek 

^ C’etait un homme habile dans le school at Osnahrug is doubtful, but that 
Grec comme dans le Latin, Hist, litt, ■ there is more evidence in favour of 
de la Prance, iv. 8. iSaltzhurg and Eatisbon. Allg. Gesch. 

[M. Jourdain observes that Thomas der Cultur, ii. 383. The words of the 
Aquinas understood Greek, and that he Capitulary are, Grsecas et Latinas Sclio- 
criticises the translations of Aristotle, las in perpetuum manere ordinavimus. 
Eecherehes critiques, p. 393. But we 
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France, have enumerated as many as, seventeen persons within 
France, or at least the dominions of the Carlovingian house, 
to whom they ascribe, on the authority of contemporaries, a 
portion of this learning.^ These were all educated in the 
schools of Charlemagne, except the most eminent in the list, 
John Sootus Erigena. It is not necessary by any means to 
suppose that he had acquired by travel the Greek tongue, 
which he possessed sufficiently to translate, though very in- 
differently, the works attributed in that age to Dionysius the 
A.reopagite.® Most writers of the ninth century, according 
to the Benedictines, make use of some Greek words. It 
appears by a letter of the famous Hincmar, archbishop of 
Bheims, who censures hisinephew Hincmar of Laon for doing 
this affectedly, that glossaries, from which they picked those 
exotic flowers, were already in use. Such a glossary in Greek 
and Latin, compiled under Charles the Bald for the use of 
the church of Laon, was, at the date of the publication of 
the Histoire litteraire de la France, near the middle of the 
last century, in the library of St. Germain des Pr^s.P We 
may thus perceive the means of giving the air of more learn- 
ing than was actually possessed ; and are not to infer from 
these sprinklings of Greek in mediaeval writings, whether in 
their proper characters, or Latinised, which is much more 
frequent, that the poets and profane, or even ecclesiastical, 
writers were accessible in a French or English monastery, 
ISTeither of the Hincmars seem to have understood the Greek 
language ; and Tiraboschi admits that he cannot assert any 
Italian writer of the ninth century to be acquainted with it.<i 
8. The tenth century furnishes not quite so many proofs 
of Gi^eek scholarship. It was, however, studied 
by some brethren in the abbey of St. Call, a cele- ei^euth^ 
brated seat of learning for those times, and the 
library of which, it is said, still hears witness, in its copious 


® Hist. litt. do la France, vol. v. eentui^, through Charlemagne’s exer- 
Launoy had commenced this eniimera- tions, than for five hundred years aftor- 
tion in his excellent treatise on the wards, ii. 367. 

schools of Charlemagne; but he has not ® Bichhorn, ii. 227. Bruckor. Guizot, 
carried it qtiite so far. See, too, Bicli- Hist, litt. de la France, vol. iv. 
horn, Allg. Gesch. ii, 420 ; and Gesch, Bucange, prsef. in Glossar. p. 40. 
der Litt. i, 824. Heiners thinks that ^ iii. 206, 

Greek was better known in the ninth 
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collectioii of mannscriptsa to tlie early inter course between 

tte scholars of Ireland and those of the Continent. Baldric, 
bishop of Utrecht/ Bruno of Cologne, and Gerbert, besides 
a few more whom the historians of St. Maur record, pos™ 
sessed a tolerable acquaintance with the Greek language. 
They mention a fact that throws light on the means by which 
it might occasionally be learned. Some natives of that 
country, doubtless expatriated Catholics, took refuge in the 
diocese of Toul, under the protection of the bishop, not long 
before 1000. They formed separate societies, performing 
divine service in their own language, and with their own 
rites.® It is probable, the Benedictines observe, that Hum- 
bert, afterwards a cardinal, acquir^ from them that know- 
ledge of the language by which he distinguished himself in 
controversy with their countrymen.* This great schism of 
the church, which the Latins deeply felt, might induce some 
to study a language from which alone they could derive 
authorities in disputation with these antagonists. But it 
had also the more unequivocal effect of drawing to the west 
some of those Greeks who maintained their communion with 
the church of Eome, The emigration of these into the 
diocese of Toul is not a single fact of the kind, and it is pro- 
bably recorded from the remarkable circumstance of their 
living in community. We find from a passage in Heric, a 
prelate in the reign of Charles the Bald, that this had already 
begun — at the commencement, in fact, of the great schism." 
Greek bishops and Greek monks are mentioned as settlers 
in France during the early part of the eleventh century. 
This was especially in Hormandy, under the protection of 
Bichard 31., who died in 1028. Even monks from Mount 
Sinai came to Eouen to share in his liberality.^ The Bene- 
dictines asciibe the preservation of some taste for the Greek 
and oriental tongues to these strangers. The list, however. 


Baldric lived under Henry tlie * Hist. litt. de la Prance, vii. 69, 
Fowler; Ms biographer says;— NiiUum 124 et alibi. A G-reek manuscript in 
fiiit studiorum liberalium genus in oxnni the Royal Library at Paris, containing 
Gnoaca et Latina oloquentia quod in^ the Liturgy according to the Greek 
genii suivivaeitatemaufugeret. Launoy, ritual, was written in 1022, by a monk 
p. 117. Hist. litt. vi. 50. named Belie (they do not give the Latin 

• Hist, litt. vi. p. 57. name), who seems to have lived in Kor- 

* Ib. vii. p. 528. mandy. If this stands for Elias, he 

“ Ducange, ipraifat. in Glossar. p.41. was probably a Greek by birth. 
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of tlie learned in tliem is very short, considering the erudition 
of these fathers, and their disposition to make the most of 
all they met with. Greek hooks are mentioned in the few 
libraries of which we read in the eleventh centnry.^ 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems not much more 
considerable in the twelfth century, notwithstand- 

ing the general improvement of that age. The 
Benedictmes reckon about ten names, among which we do 
not find that of Bernard.^ They are inclined also to deny 
the pretensions of Abelard ; but, as that great man finds a 
very hostile tribunal in these fathers, we may pause about 
this, especially as they aeknowledge Eloise to have under- 
stood both the Greek an^ Hebrew languages.. She esta- 
blished a Greek mass for Whitsunday in the Paraclete 
convent, which was sung as late as the fifteenth century; 
and a Greek missal in Latin characters was still i^reserved 
there.^ Heeren speaks more favourably of Abelard’s learn- 
ing, who translated passages from Plato.® The pretensions 
of John of Salisbury are slighter; he seems proud of his 
Greek, but betrays gross ignorance in etymology. 

10. The thirteenth century was a more inauspicious period 
for learning ; yet here we can boast, not only of John 
Basing, archdeacon of St. Alban’s, who returned 

from Athens about 1240, laden, if we are bound to believe 
this literally, with Greek books, but of Eoger Bacon and 
Eobert GrostSte, bishop of Lincoln. It is admitted that 
Bacon had some acquaintance with Greek ; and it appears 
by a passage in Matthew Paris that a Greek priest who had 

y Id. p. 48. iv. p.^ 687, or Introduction aiix OEnvres 

* Hist. litt. do la France, pp. 94, 161. d’ Abelard, in Bociinions inedits, p. 44. 
Macarius, abbot of St. Fleury, is said to Abelard only says of her, that she was 
have compiled a Greek lexicon, which Grcccse non expers literaturfe ; after- 
huB been sevend times printed under wards, indeed, he uses tlio words, peri- 
the imsjio of B..atus Bencilictus, [It is tiam adepta. — 1847J 
ont! of the glossaries which follow tlie Id. xii. 642. 

Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. Journal * P, 204. His Greek was no doubt 
des Savaus, May 1829-1842. ] rather scanty, and not siillicient to give 

Hist. litt. do la France, xii. 147. him an insight into ancient philosophy; 
[Mr. Cousin, who has paid more atten- in fact, if his learning had been greater, 
tion than anyone to the WTitings of he could only read suela manuscripts as 
Abelard, thinks that ho was ignorant of fell into his hands ; and there werevery 
Greek layond a few words; probably few then in France. Vido supra. 

Eloise had not much surpassed her pro- , ^ Ibid. John derives analytica from 

cepior. Fragnums philosopliiques, voL Wand, 
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obtained a benefice at St. Alban’s gave such assistance to 
Grostete as enabled bim to translate the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs into Latin.® This is a confirmation of 
wbat has been suggested above as tbe probable means by 
which a knowledge of that language^ in the total deficiency 
of scholastic education^ was occasionally imparted to persons 
of unusual zeal for learning. And it leads us to another re- 
flection, that by a knowledge of Greek, when we find it 
asserted of a mediaeval theologian like Grostete, we are not 
to understand an acquaintance with the great classical 
authors, who were latent in eastern monasteries, but the power 
of reading some petty treatise of the fathers, or, as in this 
instance, an, apocryphal legend, or at best, perhaps, some of 
the later commentators on ArMotle, Grostete was a man of 
considerable merit, but has had his share of applause. 

11. The titles of mediseval works are not unfrequently 
Little ap- taken from the Greek language, as the Polycraticus 
iSbeuL and Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, or the Philo- 
century. of Eichard Aungerville of Bury. In this 

little volume, written about 1343, I have counted five in- 
stances of single Greek words. And, what is more important, 
Aungerville declares that he had caused Greek and Hebrew 
grammars to be drawn up for students.^ But we have no 
other record of such grammars. It would be natural to infer 
from this passage that some persons, either in Prance or 
England, were occupied in the study of the Greek language. 
And yet we find nothing to corroborate this presumption ; 
all ancient learning was neglected in the fourteenth century ; 
nor do I know that one man on this side of the Alps, except 
Aungerville himself, is reputed to have been versed in 
Greek during that period. I cannot speak positively as to 


« Matt. Par. p. 520. See also Tur- to be broxiglit to England by John 
ner’s History of England, IT. 180. It is Easing, it is founded on tbeir sub- 
said in some books that Grost^e made sequent non appearance. We find very 
a translation of Suidas. But this is to few, if any, Greek manuscripts in Eng- 
be understood merely of a legendary land at tbe end of the fifteenth century, 
story found in that writer’s lexicon. Michael Scott, ‘ the wizard of dreaded 
Pegge’s Life of Grostete, p.* 291. The fame,’ pretended to translate Aristotle ; 
entire work he certainly could not have : but is charged with having appropriated 
translated, nor is it at all credible that the labours of one Andrew, a Jew, as his 
he had a copy of it. With respect to own. Meiners, ii. 664. 
the doubt I have hinted in the text as ^ C, x. 
to the great number of manuscripts said 
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Berclioeur, the most learned man in France, The council of 
Vienne^ indeed^ in 1311 had ordered the estahlishment of 
professors in the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Arabic 
languages, at Avignon, and in the universities of Paris, 
Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. But this decree remained 
a dead letter. 

12. If we now turn to Italy, we shall find, as is not won- 
derful, rather more frequent instances of acquaint- sometrao^ 
ance with a living language in common use with itaiy. 
a great neighbouring people. Gradenigo, in an essay on 
this subject,*^ has endeavoured to refute what he sup- 
poses to be the universal opinion, that the Greek tongue 
was first taught in Italy by jPhrysoloras and Guarino at 
the end of the fourteenth century ; contending that, from 
the eleventh inclusive, there are numerous instances of 
persons conversant with it ; besides the evidence afforded 
by inscriptions in Greek characters found in some churches, 
by the use of Greek psalters and other liturgical offices, 
by the employment of Greek painters in churches, and by 
the frequent intercourse between the two countries. The 
latter presumptions have in fact considerable weight ; and 
those who should contend for an absolute ignorance of 
the Greek language, oral as well as written, in Italy, would 
go too far. The particular instances brought forward by 
Gradenigo are about thirty. Of these the first is Papias, 
who has quoted five lines of Hesiod.^. Lanfranc had also a 
considerable acquaintance with the language.* Peter Lom- 
bard, in his Liber Sententiarum, the systematic basis of scho- 
lastic theology, introduces many Greek words, and explains 
them rightly.^ But this list is not verj^ long ; and when we 
find the surname Bifarius given to one Ambrose of Bergamo 
in the eleventh century, on account of his capacity of speak- 
ing both languages, it maybe conceived that the accomplish- 
ment was somewhat rare, Mehus, in his very learned life of 
Traversari, has mentioned two or three names, among whom 


E Bagiouamcnto istorico-critico sopra fo3f Fapias has translated them into 
la Litteratnra Greco-Italiana* Brescia, tolerable Latin verse. 

1769. * htt, de la France, vil 144, 

P. 37. These are very corruptly' , ^ .Memers, in,- 11. 4 . 

given, through the fault of a transcriher; ' ‘ , { , : . 
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is the emperor Frederic II. (not indeed strictly an Italian), 
that do not appear in Gradenigo.” But TiraboscM conceives, 
on the other hand, that the latter has inserted some on in- 
sufficient grounds. Christine of Fisa is mentioned, I think, 
by neither ; she was the daughter of an Italian asti’onomer, 
but lived at the court of Charles V. of France, and was the 
most accomplished literary lady of that age.” 

13. The intercourse between Greece and the west of 
„ Europe, occasioned by commerce and by the eru- 

of Greek sadcs, had little or no influence upon literature- 
itself. besides the general indifference to it in those 

classes of society which were thus brought into some degree 
of contact with the Eastern l^capire, we must remember that, 
although Greek, even to th<5 capture of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II., was a living language in that city, spoken by 
the superior ranks of both sexes With tolerable purity, it 
had degenerated among the common people, and almost 
universally among the inhabitants of the provinces and 
islands, into that corrupt form, or rather new language, 
which we caU Eomaic.® The progress of this innovation 
went on by steps very similar to those by which the Latin 
was transformed in the West, though it was not so rapid or 
complete. A manuscript of the twelfth century, quoted by 
Du Cange from the Eoyal Library at Paris, appears to be the 
oldest written specimen of the modern Greek that has been 
produced; but the oral change had been gradually going 
forward for several preceding centuries.^* 


Pp. 155» 217, &c. Add to these Mehus, p. 294. This seems to have 
authorities, Muratori, dissert. 44 ; Bruc- been done at Ehodes. I quote this to 
ker, iii. 644, 647 ; Tirabosehi, v. 393. remove any difficulty that others may 
* Tirabosehi, v. 388, vouches for feel, for I believe the Bomaic Oreek is 
Christine’s knowledge of Greek. She much older. The progress of corruption 
was a good poetess in French, and alto- in Greek is sketched in the Quarterly 
gether a very remarkable person. lieview, vol. xxii., probably by the pen 

Filelfo says, in one of his epistles, of the Bishop of London. Its symptoms 
dated 1441, that the language spoken in were very similar to those of Latin in 
Peloponnesus ‘adeo est depravata, ut the West; abbreviation of words, and 
nihil omnino sapiat priscse illius et elo- indifference to right inflections. See 
quentissimm Grsecite.’ At Oonstaiiti- also Gol. Leake’s Eesearches in the 
nople the case was better ; ‘ viri eruditi Morea. Eustathius has many Eomaic 
sunt nonnulli, et culti mores, et sermo words; yet no one in the twelfth century 
etiam nitidus.’ In a letter of Ooluccio had more learning. 

Saiutato, near the end of the fourteenth r Bu Cange, prsefatio in Glossarium 
century, he says that Plutarch had been medim et infimse Grsecitatis, 
translated de Grreco in Gr^cuiu viilgare. 
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14. The Byzantine literature was chiefly valuable by 
illustratine:, or preserving in fragments, the his cimracterof 
torians, philosophers, and, in some measure, the nterature. 
poets of antiquity. Constantinople and her empire produced 
^ibundantly men of erudition, but few of genius or of taste. 
But this erudition was now rapidly on the decline. No one 
was left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after the death of 
Leontius Pilatus, who understood Homer ; words not, per- 
haps, to be literally taken, but expressive of what he con- 
ceived to be their general indifference to the poet: and it 
seems very probable that some ancient authors, whom we 
should most desire to recover, especially the lyric poets 
of the Doric and -®olic dialects, have perished, because 
they had become unintelligible to the transcribers of 
the Lower Empire ; though this has also been ascribed to 
the scrupulousness of the clergy. An absorbing fondness 
for theological subtilties, far more trifling among the Greeks 
than in the schools of the West, conspired to produce a 
neglect of studies so remote as heathen poetry. Aurispa 
tells Ambrogio Traversari that he found they cared little 
about profane literature. Nor had the Greek learning 
ever recovered the blow that the capture of Constantinople 
by the crusaders in 1204, and the establishment for sixty 
years of a Latin and illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon it."* 
We trace many classical authors to that period, of whom 
we know nothing later, and the compilations of ancient 
history by industrious Byzantines came to an end. Mean- 
time the language, vhere best preserved, bad long lost the 
delicacy and precision of its syntax ; the true meaning of 
the tenses, moods, and voices of the verb was overlooked 
or guessed at ; a kind of Latinism, or something at least 
not ancient in structure and rhythm, shows itself in their 
poetry ; and this imperfect knowledge of their once beau- 
tiful language is unfortunately too manifest in the gram- 
mars of the Greek exiles of the fifteenth century, which 
have so long been the groundwork of classical education 
in Europe. 

** An cniuneiation, and it is a long p. 125 ; and also in his Essai snr les 
one, of tho Greek books not wholly lost Oi'oisades. 
till this time will be found in Heeren, 
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15. We now come to the proper period of the restoration 
retrarcli of Greek learning. In tke year 1389, Barlaam, a 
le’S^GrS®. Calabrian by birth, but long resident in Greece, and 
deemed one of the most learned men of that age, was en- 
trusted by the emperor Cantacuzenus with a mission to 
Italy.*' Petrarch, in 1342, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, en- 
deaTOured to learn Greek from him, but found the task too 
arduous, or rather had not sufficient opportunity to go on 
with it.® Boccaccio, some years afterwards, succeeded better 
with the help of Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth,* 
who made a prose translation of Homer for his use, and for 
whom he is said to have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Plorence in 1361. He 
remained here about three years ; but we read nothing of 
any other disciples ; and the man himself was of too unsocial 
and forbidding a temper to conciliate them." 

16. According to a passage in one of Petrarch’s letters, 
re-w ao- fancifully addressed to Homer, there were at tha’ 
time not above ten persons in Italy who knew how 
to value the old father of the poets; five at the 
most in Plorence, one in Bologna, two in Yerona, one in 
Mantua, one in Perugia, but none at Rome.* Some pains 
have been thrown away in attempting to retrieve the names 
of those to whom he alludes *. the letter shows, at least, that 
there was very little pretension to Greek learning in his age; 
for I am not convinced that he meant all these ten persons, 
among whom he seems to reckon himself, to be considered 
as skilled in that tongue. And we must not be led away by 

* MeKus. TiraboscH, y, 398. l)e labrian Greek in tbe fourteenth century, 
Sade, i. 406. Biog. univ. : Barlaam. which of course are not removed by the 

» Incubueram alacri spe magnoque circumstance that in some places the 
desiderio, sed peregrinse linguse novitas church service was performed in that 
et festina praeceptoris absentia praecide- language. Heeren, I find, is of the 
runt propositum meum. It has been same opinion, p. 287. 
said, and probably with some truth, * Many have taken Bilatus for a na- 
that Greek, or at least a sort of Greek, live of Thessalonica : even Hody has 
was preserved as a living language in fallen into this mistake, but Petrarch’s 
Calabria ; not because Greek colonies letters show the contrary, 
had once been settled in some cities, but Hody de Grsecis illustribus, p. 2. 
because that part of Ital^ was not lost Mehus, p. 273. De Sade, iii. 625. Gib- 
to the Byzantine empire till about three bon has erroneously supposed this trans- 
Cfinturies before the time of Barlaam lation to have been made by Boecace 
and Pilatus. They, however, had gone himself. 

to a better source ; and I should have == De Sade, iii. 627. Tiraboschi, v. 
great doubts as to the goodness of Ca- 371, 400. Heeren, 294. 
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the instances partially collected by Gradenigo out of the 
■whole mass of extant records, to lose sight of the great 
general fact that Greek literature was lost in Italy for seven 
hundred years, in the words of Leonard Aretin, before the 
arrival of Ghrysoloras. The language is one thing, and the 
learning contained in it is another. For all the purposes of 
taste and erudition there was no Greek in western Europe 
during the middle ages y if we look only at the knowledge of 
bare words, we have seen there was a very slender portion. 

17. The true epoch of the revival of Greek literature 
in Italy, these attempts of Petrarch and Boccace k is taught 
having produced no immediate effect, though they 
evidently must have excited a desire for learning, 
cannot be placed before the year 1395,^ when Emanuel 
Ghrysoloras, previously known as an ambassador from 
Constantinople to the western powers, in order to solicit 
assistance against the Turks, was induced to return to 
Florence as public teacher of Greek. He passed from thence 
to various Italian universities, and became the preceptor of 
several early Hellenists.^ The first, and perhaps the most 
eminent and useful of these, was Guarino Guarini of 
Verona, born in 1370. He acquired his knowledge of 
Greek under Ghrysoloras at Constantinople, before the arrival 
of the latter in Italy. Guarino, upon his return, became 


7 This is the date fixed by Tirabosehi ; The first visit of Ghrysoloras had pro- 
others refer it to 1391, 1396, 1397j or duced an inclii^atioii towards the study 
1399. of Grreek. Coluccio Salutato, in a letter 

® Literae per hujus belli intercapedines to Demetrius Cydonins, who had accom- 
mirabile quantum per Italian! increvere ; panied Ghrysoloras, says, Multorum ani- 
accedexite tunc primum cognitione litera- mos ad linguam Helladum accendisti, ut 
rum Grsecarum, quse septingentis jam jam videre videar multos fore Grsecarum 
annis apud nostros homines desierant literarum post paueorum annorum cur- 
esse in usu. Eetulit autem Grsecam ricula non tepide studiosos. Mehus, 
diseiplinam ad nos Ghrysoloras, Eyzan- p. 366. 

tinus, vir domi nohilis ac literarum Grse- The Erotemata of Ghrysoloras, an iii- 
carum peritissimus, Leonard Aretin apud troduction to Greek grammar, was tho 
Hody, p. 28. See also an extract from first, and long the only, channel to a 
Manetti’s Life of Boecaco, in Hody, p. 61. knowledge of that language, save oral 
Satis constat ChrysoloramByzantinum instruction. It was several times 
transmarinam illam diseiplinam in Ita- printed, even after the grammars of 
iiam advexisse; quo doctors adhibito Gaza and Lasearis had come more into 
primum nostri homines totius exercita- use. An abridgment by Guarino of 
tioncs atque artis ignari, cognitis Grsecis Verona, with some additions of his own, 
iiteris, vehementer sese ad eloquentiae was printed at, Eerrara in 1509. Gin- 
studia excitaverunt. P. Cortesius de gu^n^, iii 283. j 

hominibus doctis, p, 6, , ^ ' 
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professor of rhetoric, first at Venice and other cities of 
Lombardy, then at Florence, and nltimately at Ferrara,, 
where he closed a long life of nnreniitting and nseM labour 
in 1460. John Aurispa of Sicily came to the field rather 
later, but Ms labours were not less profitable. He brought 
back to Italy 238 manuscripts from Greece about 1423, and 
thus put his country in possession of authors hardly known 
to her by name. Among these were Plato, Plotinus, Diodorus, 
Arrian, Dio Cassius, Strabo, Pindar, CaHimaclms, Appian. 
After teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, Aurispa also 
ended a length of days under the patronage of the house of 
Este, at Ferrara. To these may be added, in the list of 
public instructors in Greek before 1440, Filelfo, a man still 
more known by his virulent disputes with his contemporaries 
than by his learning; who, returning from Greece in 1427, 
laden with manuscripts, was not long afterwards appointed 
to the chair of rhetoric, that is, of Latin and Greek philology, 
at Florence; and, according to his own account, excited the 
admiration of the whole city.^^ But his vanity was exces- 
sive, and his contempt of others not less so. Poggio was one 
of his enemies ; and their language towards each other is a 
noble specimen of the decency with which literary and 
personal quarrels were carried on.^ It has been observed 
that Gianozzo Manetti, a contemporary scholar, is less 
known than others, chiefly because the mildness of Ms 
character spared him the altercations to which they owe a 
part of their celebrity.® 


Universa in me civitas eonversa est ; Grseeis ilhistribus, linguce GrsecfB in- 
omnes me dilignnt, honoraxit omnes, ac stauratoribns, will be read with plea- 
summis laiidibus in coelnm effenint. sure and advantage by every lover of 
Aleum nomen in ore est omnibus. Nec literature; though Jdelius, who came 
primarii cives modo, cum per urhem in- with more exuberant erudition to the 
cedo, sed nobilissimae foeminae honorandi subject, has pointed out a few errors, 
mei gratis loco cedunt, tautumque mihi But more is to be found as to its native 
deferunt, ut me pudeat tanti cultus. cultivators, Hody being chiefly con- 
Auditores sunt quotidie ad quadringen- cerned with the G-reek refugees, in 
tos, vel fortassis et ampHusj.et hi qui- Bayle, Eahricius, Bicerou, Mehus, Zeno, 
dem magna in parte viri grandiores et Tirabosehi, Meiners, Boscoe, Heeren, 
ex ordiue senatorio, Phileph. Epist. Shepherd, Corniani, Gingu^n^, and the 
ad ann. 1428. ^ Biographic universelle, whom I name 

^ )Sheph6rd’s Life of Poggio, ch. vi, in chronological order, 
and viii. it is impossible to dwell on the 

® Hody was perhaps the first who subject within the limits of these pages, 
throw mu(^ light on the early studies I will refer the reader to the most use- 
of Greek in Italy; and his book, Be ful of the above writings, some of 
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18. Many of these cultivators of the Greek language de- 
voted their leisure to translating the manuscripts Translations 
brought into Italy. The earliest of these was Peter into Latin. 
Paul Yergerio (commonly called the elder, to distinguish 
him from a more celebrated man of the same names in the 
sixteenth century), a scholar of Chrysoloras, but not till he 
was rather advanced in years. He made, by order of the 
emperor Sigismund, and therefore not earlier than 1410, a 
translation of Arrian, which is said to exist in the Yatican 
library ; but we know little of its merits.^ A more renowned 
person was Ambrogio Traversari, a Florentine monk of the 
order of Camaldoli, who employed many years in this useful 
labour. Ho one of that age has left a more respectable 
name for private worth : his epistles breathe a spirit of 
virtue, of kindness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries he was placed, not quite 
justly, on a level with Leonard Aretin for his knowledge of 
Latin, and lie surpassed him in Greek.® Tet neither his 
translations, nor those of his contemporaries, Guarino of 
Yerona, Poggio, Leonardo Aretino, Filelfo, who, with several 
others, rather before 1440, or not long afterwards, rendered 
the historians and philosophers of Greece familiar to Italy, 
can be extolled as correct, or as displaying what is truly to 
be called a knowledge of either language. Yossius, Casaubon, 
and Huet speak with much dispraise of most of these early 
translations from Greek into Latin. The Italians knew not 


which, being merely biographical col- 
lections, do not give the connected in- 
formation he would require. The lives 
of Poggio and of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
■will make him familiar with the literary 
history of Italy for the whole fifteenth 
century, in combination with public 
events, as it is best learned. I need not 
. say that Tiraboschi is a source of vast 
knowledge to those who can encounter 
two quarto volumes, Gingii^ne’s third 
volume is chiefiy borrowed from these, 
and may be read with great advantage, 
h’mally, a clear, full, and accurate ac- 
count of those times will be found in 
Hceren. It ■will be understood that all 
these works relate to the revival of 
Latin as %voll as Greek. 

^ Biogr, nniv. : Yergerio. He seems 
to have written very good Latin, if we. 


may judge by the extracts in Corniani, 
ii. 61. 

® The Hodoeporicon of Traversari, 
though not of importance as a literary 
work, serves to prove, according to 
Bayle (Camaldoli, note L), that the 
author was an honest man, and that he 
lived in a very corrupt age. It is an 
account of the visitation of some con- 
vents belonging to his order. The life 
of Ambrogio Traversari has been w'ritten 
by Melius very copiously, and with 
abundant knowledge of the times : it is 
a great source of the literary history of 
Italy. There is a pretty good account 
of him in Niceron, vol. xix.,and a short 
one in Boscoe ; hut the fullest biography 
of the man himself will be found in 
Moiners, Lebensbeschreibungen beriihm- 
ter Manner, vol. ii. pp. 222-307. 
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enough of the original, and the Gi^eeks were not masters 
enongh of Latin. Gaza, upon the whole, ^ than whom no 
one is more snceessful,’ says Erasmus, ^ whether he renders 
Greek into Latin, or Latin into Greek,' is reckoned the most 
elegant, and Argyropulus the most exact. But George of 
Trehizond, Eilelfo, Leonard Aretin, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, 
are rather severely dealt with by the sharp critics of later 
times.^ Eor this reproach does not fall only on the scholars 
of the first generation, but on their successors, except 
Politian, down nearly to the close of the fifteenth century. 
Tet, though it is necessary to point out the deficiencies of 
classical erudition at this time, lest the reader should hastily 
conclude that the praises bestowed upon it are less relative 
to the previous state of ignorance, and the difficulties with 
which that generation had to labour, than they really are, 
this cannot affect our admiration and gratitude towards men 
who, by their diligence and ardour in acquiring and com- 
municating knowledge, excited that thirst for improvement, 
and laid those foundations of it, which rendered the ensuing 
age so glorious in the annals of literature. 

19. They did not uniformly find any great public en- 
Pnbiicen- couragemeut in the early stages of their teaching, 
delayed. On the contrary, Aurispa met with some opposition 
to philological literature at Bologna.^ The civilians and 
philosophers were pleased to treat the innovators as men who 
wanted to set showy against solid learning. Nor was the 
state of Italy and of the papacy during the long schism very 
favourable to their object. Gingueiie remarks that patronage 
was more indispensable in the fifteenth century than it had 
been in the last. Dante and Petrarch shone out by a 

* Baillet, Jngemens des Savans, ii. aut salviim esse anfc perire ; which 
376, &c. Blount, Censara Anctonim, in Eilelfo justly calls, inepta interpretatio 
nominibus nuncupatis, Hody^ ssepies. et praya. Marsupini said ^ dirtJAecrSai 
Kiceron, voL ix. in Perotti. ' See also a was, aut ipsuin perire. Eilelfo, after ex- 
letter of Erasmus in Jortin’s Life, ii. 425. ulting oyer them, gives the true mean-* 

Eilelfo tells us of a perplexity into ing. Phileph. Epist. adann. 1440. 
which Amhrogio Traversari and Carlo Traversari complains much, in one of 
Marsupini, perhaps the two principal his letters, of the difficulty he found 
Greek scholars in Italy after himself and in translating Diogenes Laertius, lib. 
Guarino, were thrown by this line or vii. epist. ii . ; but Meiners, though ad- 
Homer : — mitting many errors, thinks this one of 

BoiAo/x’#yi.\obir «■<!<»- among the early translations, 

11. xi90. 

The first thought it meant populum « Tiraboschi, vii. 301. 



^ I refer to the same authorities, but The suffi*ages of older authors are col- 
especially to the life of Traversari in lected by Baillet and Blount, . . ; 

Meiners, Ijebmsbeschreibungen, ii. 294. /•' 
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paramount force of genius ; but the men of learning required 
the encouragement of power in order to excite and sustain 
their industry. 

20. That encouragement^ however it may have been 
delayed, had been accorded before the year 1440. Butfuuyac- 

nr* IT T T corded before 

Eugenius lY. was the first pope who displayed an 1440 . 
inclination to favour the learned. They found a still more 
liberal patron in Alfonso, king of Naples, who, first of all 
European princes, established the interchange of praise and 
pension, both, however, well deserved, with Eilelfo, Poggio, 
Valla, Beccatelli, and other eminent men. This seems to 
have begun before 1440, though it was more conspicuous 
afterwards until his death in 1458. The earliest literary 
academy was established at Naiiles by Alfonso, of which 
Antonio Beccatelli, more often called Panormita from his 
birthplace, was the first president, as Pontano was the 
second. Nicolas of Este, marquis of Ferrara, received literary 
men in his hospitable court. But none were so celebrated 
or useful in this patronage of letters as Cosmo de^ Medici, 
the Pericles of Florence, who, at the period with which we 
are now concerned, was surrounded by Traversari, Niccolo 
Niccoli, Leonardo Aretino, Poggio ; all ardent to retrieve 
the treasures of Greek and Eoman learning, Filelfo alone, 
malignant and irascible, stood aloof from the Medicean 
j)arty, and poured his venom in libels on Cosmo and the 
chief of his learned associates. Niccoli, a wealthy citizen of 
Florence, deserves to be remembered among these ; not for 
liis writings, since he left none ; but on account of his care 
for the good instruction of youth, which has made Meiners 
call him the Florentine Socrates, and for his liberality as well 
as diligence in collecting books and monuments of antiquity. 
The public library of St. Mark was founded on a bequest 
by NiccoB, in 1437, of his own collection of eight hundred 
manuscripts. It was, too, at his instigation, and that of 
Traversari, that Cosmo himself, about this time, laid the 
foundation of that which, under his grandson, acquired the 
name of the Laurentian library 
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21. As file dangers of tiie eastern empire grew more 
imminent, a few that bad stiU endeavoured to pre- 

Emigration a i i i ^ 

GrSto serve in Greece the purity of tbeir langnage, and 
Italy. speculations of ancient philosophy^ turned their 

eyes towards a haven that seemed to solicit the glory of 
protecting them. The first of these that is well known was 
Theodore Gaza, who fled from his birthplace, Thessalonica, 
when it fell under the Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly 
acquired the Latin language by the help of Victorin of 
Feltre.^ Gaza became afterwards, but not, perhaps, within 
the period to which this chapter is limited, rector of the 
university of Ferrara. In this city Eugenius IV. held a 
council in 1438, removed next year, on account of sickness, 
to Florence, in order to reconcile the Greek and Latin 
churches. Though it is notorious that the appearances of 
success which attended this hard bargain of the strong with 
the weak were very fallacious, the presence of several Greeks, 
skilled in their own language, and even in their ancient 
philosophy, Pletho, Bessarion, Gaza, stimulated the noble 
love of truth and science that burned in the bosoms of 
enlightened Italians. Thus, in 1440, the spirit of ancient 
learning was already diflEused on that side the Alps; the 
Greek language might be learned in at least four or five 
cities, and an acquaintance with it was a recommendation 
to the favour of the great; while the establishment of 
universities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrara, and Florence, since 
the beginning of the present century, or near the close of 
the last, bore witness to the generous emulation which they 
served to redouble and concentrate. 

22. It is an interesting question, What were the causes 
Causes of enthusiasm for antiquity which we find in 

fwSiSy beginning of the fifteenth century? — a burst 
111 Italy. Qf pxiblic feeling that seems rather sudden, but 
prepared by several circumstances that lie farther back in 
Italian history. The Italians had for some generations 
learned more to identify themselves with the great people 
that had subdued the world. The fall of the house ol 


* Victorm perham , exchanged mstrue- hus), that he was himself teaching 
tion with his ptipU ; for we find by a Greek in 1433. 
letter of Traversari {p. 421,, edit. Me- . * 
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Swabia, releasing their necks from a foreign yoke, bad 
given thorn a prouder sense of nationality; while the name 
of Eomaii emperor ‘was systematically associated by one 
party with ancient tradition; and the study of the civil law, 
barb^arously ignorant as its professors often were, had at 
least the effect of keeping alive a mysterious veneration for 
antiquity. The monuments of ancient Italy were perpetual 
witnesses ; their inscriptions were read ; it was enough that 
a few men like Petrarch should aniniate the rest; it was 
enough that learning should become honourable, and that 
there should be the means of acquiring it. The story of 
Eienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof what enthusiasm 
could be kindled by ancient recollections. Meantime the 
laity became better instructed ; a mixed race, ecclesiastics, 
but not priests, and capable alike of enjoying the benefices, 
of the church, or of returning from it to the world, were 
more prone to literary than, theological pursuits. The 
religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, in the 
darker ages, from perusing heathen writers, by degrees gawe 
way, as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, and 
directed itself more towards maintaining the outward church 
in its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular power, than 
towards cultivating devout sentiments in the bosom. 

23. The principal Italian cities became more wealthy 
and more luxurious after the middle of the thir- Advanced 
teenth century. Books, though still very dear, society, 
comparatively with the present value of money, were much 
less so than in other parts of Europe.^ In Milan, about 
1300, there were fifty persons who lived by copying them. 
At Bologna, it was also a regular occupation at fixed prices.’*^ 
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[n this state of social prosperity, the keen relish of Italy 
for inteUectual excellence had time to develop itself. 
style of painting appeared in the works of Giotto and his 
followers, rude and imperfect, according to the skilfnlness of 
later times, bnt in itself pure, noble, and expressive, and 
well adapted to reclaim the taste from the extravagance of 
romance to classic simplicity. Those wem ready for the 
love of Virgil, who had formed their sense of beauty by the 
figures of Giotto and the language of Dante. The subject 
of Dante is truly mediaeval ; but his style, the clothing of 
poetry, bears the strongest marks of his acquaintance with 
antiquity. The influence of Petrarch was far more direct, 
and has already been pointed out. 

24. The love of Greek and Latin absorbed the minds of 
Exciusivo Italian scholars, and effaced all regard to every 

antiquity. other branch of literature. Their own language 

was nearly silent; few condescended so much as to write 
letters in it ; as few gave a moment’s attention to -physical 
science, though we find it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, 
in Victorin of Peltre, that he had some fondness for geo- 
metry, and had learned to understand Euclid.^ But even in 
Latin they wrote very little that can be deemed worthy of 
remembrance, or even that can be mentioned at all. The 
ethical dialogues of Prancis Barbaro, a noble Venetian, on . 
the married life (de re uxoria),® and of Poggio on nobility, 
are almost the only books that fall within this period 
except declamatory invectives or panegyrics, and other pro- 
ductions of circumstance. Their knowledge was not yet 
exact enough to let them venture upon critical philology ; 
though Hiccoli and Traversari were silently occupied in the # 
useful task of correcting the texts of manuscripts, faulty 
beyond description in the later centuries. Thus we must 
consider Italy as still at school, active, acute, sanguine, full 

” Meiners, Lebenstescli. ii. 293. de re \ixoria, whicli was publiylied about 

® Barbaro was a scholar of G-asparin 14-17, made a considerable impression in 
in Latin. He had probably learned Italy. Some account of it may bo found 
Greek of Guarino, for it is said that, on in Shepherd’s Life of Poggio, ch. iii., 
the visit of the emperor John Paleologus and in Corniani, ii. 137 ; who thinks it 
to Italy in 1423, he was addressed by the only work of moral philosophy in the 
two noble Venetians, Leonardo Giusti- fifteenth century which is not a servile 
niani and Francesco Barbaro, in as good copy of some ancient system. He was 
language as if they had been born in grandfather of the more celebrated Her- 
Greeee. Andres, iii. 33. The treatise molaus Barbaras. 
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of promise, but not yet become really learned, or capable of 
doing more than excite the emulation of other nations. 

25. But we find very little corresponding sympathy with 
this love of classical literature in other parts of classical 
Earope ; not so much owing to the want of inter- feu?cefow. 
course, as to a difference of external circumstances, and 
still more, of national character and acquired habits. Cle- 
ma)ngis, indeed, rather before the end of the fourteenth 
ceiitury, is said by Crevier to have restored the study of 
classical antiquity in France, after an intermission of two 
centuries;^ and Eichhorn deems his style superior to that 
of most contemporary Italians.'^ Even the Latin verses of 
Clemangis are praised by the same author, as the first that 
had been tolerably written * on this side the Alps for two 
hundred years. But we do not find much evidence that 
he produced any effect upon Latin literature in France, The 
general style was as bad as before. Their writers employed 
not only the barbarous vocabulary of the schools, but even 
French words with Latin terminations adapted to theni.^ We 
shall see that the renovation of polite letters in France must 
be dated long afterwards. Several universities were esta- 
blished in that kingdom ; but even if universities had been 
always beneficial to literature, which was not the case 
during the prevalence of scholastic disputation, the civil 
wars of one unhappy reign, and the English invasions of 
another, could not but retard the progress of all useful 
studies. Some Greeks, about 1430, are said to have de- 
manded a stipend, in pursuance of a decree of the council of 
Vienne in the preceding century, for teaching their lan- 
guage in the university of Paris, The nation of France, one 
of the four into which that university was divided, assented 
to this suggestion; but we find no other steps taken in 
relation to it. In 1455, it is said that the Hebrew language 
was x>ublicly taught.® 

p IXist.de!I’TJmversit4 do Paris, iii- 189. Bulseus. Hist univ. Paris, apud 

^ Gresch. der Litteratar, ii. 242. Mei- Hcoron, p. 118. 
ners? (Vergleicli. derSitfcen, iii, 33) extols * Cretier, ir. 43. Hoeren, p. 12L— 
Clemangis in equally high tocms. Ho [Daunou says (Journal des Savans, May 
is said to have read lectures on tho 1829), that we might find names and 
rhetoric cyf Cieero and Aristotle. Id. ii. hooks to show that the study of Greek 
6-17. Was there a translation of the was not totally interrupted in France 
latter so early ? from 1300 to 1453,-1842.1 . / 
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26. Of classical learning in England we can tell no faTonr- 
Mucli more able story. The Latin writers of the fifteenth 

century^ few in iinmberj are still more insignificant 
in Yalne ; they possess scarce an ordinary knowledge of 
grammar ; to say that they are fall of barbarisms and per- 
fectly inelegant^ is hardly necessary. The university of 
Oxford was not less frequented at this time than in the 
preceding century^ thongh it was about to decline ; hut its 
pursuits were as nugatory and pernicious to real literature 
as before.* Poggio says^ more than once, in writing from 
England about 1420, that he could find no good books, and 
is not very respectful to our scholars. ^ Men given up to 
sensuality we may find in abundance ; but very few lovers 
of learning ; and those barbarous, skilled more in quibbles 
and sophisms than in literature. I visited many convents ; 
they were all full of hooks of modern doctors, whom 
we should not think worthy so mnch as to be heard. 
They have few works of the ancients, and those are much 
better with us. Nearly all the convents of this island 
have been founded within four hundred years : but that 
was not a period in which either learned men, or such 
books as we seek, could be expected, for they had been lost 
before.’" 

27. Yet books began to be accumulated in our public 
Library of libraries : Aimgerville, in the preceding century, 
Gloucester. gavG part of his collection to a college at Oxford ; 
and Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, bequeathed six hun- 
dred volumes, as some have said, or one hundred and 
twenty-nine only, according to another account, to that 
university.* But these books were not of much value in a 


* No place "Was more discredited for brary in the priory of Bretton in York- 
bad Latin. ‘ Oxoniensis loqnendi nios ’ sliire, consisting of about 150 Tclimies; 
became a proverb. This means that, but as late as the middle of the sixteenth 
being disciples of Scotus^ and Ockham, century. [The libraries of Aungerville, 
the Oxonians talked the jargon of their Cobham, and others were united a6 
masters. ^ ^ Oxford in 1480 to that of the duke of 

« Pogg. Epist. p, 48 (edit. 1832). Gloucester, and remained till the plun- 

^ The former mimber is given by der under Edward YI. This may ac- 
W arton ; the latter I find in a short count for the discrepancy as to the 
tract on English monastic libraries number of books (manuscript) in the 
(1831), by the Eev, Joseph Hunter. In latter.— 1842.] 
this there is also a catalogue of the U- 
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literary sense, thougli some may have been historically use- 
ful. I am indebted to Heeren for a letter of thanks from the 
duke of Grloucester to Decembrio, an Italian scholar of 
considerable reputation, who had sent him a translation of 
Plato de Eepublica. It must have been written before July, 
1447, the date of Humphrey’s death, and was probably as 
favourable a specimen of our Latinity as the kingdom could 
furnish J 

28. Among the Cisalpine nations, the German had the 
greatest tendency to literary improvement, as we 
may judge by subsequent events, rather than by 
much that was apparent so early as 1440. Their i>eventer. 
writers in Latin were still barbarous, nor had they partaken 
in the love of antiquity which actuated the Italians. But 
the German nation displayed its best characteristic — - a 
serious, honest, industrious disposition, loving truth and 
goodness, and glad to pursue whatever part seemed to lead 
to them. A proof of this character was given in an insti- 
tution of considerable influence both upon learning and 
religion, the college, or brotherhood, of Deventer, planned 
by Gerard Groot, but not built and inhabited till 1400, 
fifteen years after his* death. The associates of this, called 
by different names, but more usually Brethren of the Life 
in Common (Gemeineslebens), or Good Brethren and Sis- 
ters, were dispersed in different parts of Germany and the 
Low Countries, but with their head college at Deventer. 
They bore an evident resemblance to the modern Moldavians, 
by their strict lives, their community, at least a partial one, 
of goods, their industry in manual labour, their fervent 
devotion, their tendency to mysticism. But they were as 
strikingly distinguished from them by the cultivation of 


7 Hoc uno nos longe felicem judica- qtii nostris jam obliterati eranfc et oc* 
mns, quod tu totque florentissimi viri culti, reseratis, et cos Latinos faci elites 
U-rmcis etLatinislitoris peritissimi, qiiot in propatuliimadducitis. Hoeren quotes 
illie apud vos sunt nostris temporibus, tiiis, p. 135, from Sassi de stndiis Me- 
habeantur, quibus nesciamiis quid lau- diolanensibus, Warton also mentions 
dum digno satis possitexcogitari. Mitto the letter, ii. 388. The absurd solecism 
quod facundiam priscam ilfam. et priseis exemplified in *nos felicem judicamus 
viris dignam, qua> prorsus perierat, huic was introduced afiectedly by the writers 
sseeulo renovatls ; nee id Yobis satis fuifc, of the twelfth century. Hist. litt. de 
et GrraKYiH literas serutati ostia, ut et la Prance, ix. 146. 
philosophosGra’eos ot vivondi magistros, ' ,, ; ; 
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knowledge, wMck was encouraged in bretliren of sufficient 
capacity, and promoted by scbools botb for primary and 
for enlarged education. ^ These schools were,’ says Eich- 
horn, ^ the first genuine nurseries of literature in Germany, 
so far as it depended on the Imowledge of languages ; and 
in them was first taught the Latin, and in the process of 
time the Greek and Eastern tongues.’^ It will be readily 
understood, that Latin only could be taught in the period 
with which we are now concerned ; and, according to 
Lambinet, the brethren did not begin to open public schools 
till near the middle of the century.* * * § ' These schools con- 
tinued to flourish, till the civil wars of the Low Countries 
and the progress of the Reformation broke them up. Gro- 
ningen had also a school, St. Edward’s, of considerable repu- 
tation. Thomas a Kempis, according to Meiners, whom 
Eichhorn and Heeren have followed, presided over a school 
at Zwoll, wherein Agricola, Hegius, Langius, and Dringe- 
berg, the restorers of learning in Germany, were educated. 
But it seems difficult to reconcile this with known dates, or 
with other accounts of that celebrated person’s history.^ 
The brethren Gemeineslebens had forty-five houses in 1430, 
and in 1460 more than thrice the number. They are said by 
some to have taken regular vows, though I find a difference in 
my authorities as to this, and to have professed celibacy. 
They were bound to live by the labour of their hands, observ- 
ing the ascetic discipline of monasteries, and not to beg ; 
which made the mendicant orders their enemies. They 
were protected, however, against these malignant calum- 
niators by the favour of the pope. The passages quoted by 
Revius, the historian of Deventer, do not quite bear out the 
reputation for love of literature which Eichhorn has given 
them ; but they were much occupied in copying and binding 
books.® Their house at Bruxelles began to print hooks in- 
stead of copying them, in 1474.'^ 


* Meiners, Lebensbesdireibnngen be- » Origines de rimprimerie, p. 180. 

rlllimter Manner, ii. 311-^324. Lambi- ^ Meiners, p. 323. Eicbhorn, p. 137, 

not, Origines de I’lmprimerie, ii. 170. Heeren, p. 145. Biog. uiiiv. : Kempis. 
Eichborn, Gescbicbte der litteratnr, ii. Kevins, I)aTeiit. lUnst. 

134, iii. 882. Bevins, Baventria II- « Baventria Illnstrata, p. 35. 
lustrata. Mosbeim, cent. xv. c, 2, « Lambinet. 

§ 22. Biogr. iiniv. i Gerard, Kempis. 
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29. We have in the first chapter made no mention of the 
physical sciences, because little was to be said, and Physicai^ 
it seemed expedient to avoid breaking the subject Sil\^ges. 
into unnecessary divisions. It is well known that Europe 
had more obligations to the Saracens in this, than in any 
> other province of research. They indeed had borrowed much 
from Greece, and much from India; but it was through their 

I language that it came into use among the nations of the 
West. Gerbert, near the end of the tenth century, was the 
first who, by travelling into Spain, learned something of 
Arabian science. A common literary tradition ascribes to 
him the introduction of their numerals, and of the arithmetic 
founded on them, into Europe. This has been disputed, and 
again re-asserted, in Anodern times.® It is sufficient to say 


[ “ Soo Andres, the Archseologia, vol. lias been referred by some competent 

I viii. and the Encyclopredias Britannic judges to the twelfth, and by others to 

I and Metropolitan, on one side against the very beginning of the thii'teenth 

f Gerbert ; Montuela, i. o02, and Kiistuer, century. It purports to be an introduc- 

I Gescdiichte der Mathematik, i. 85, and tion to the art of multiplying and divid- 

I ii. 695, in his fayour. The latter relies ing numbers ; quicquid ab abaeistis ex- 

I on a well-known passage in William of cerpere potiii, eompendiose collogi. The 

I Malmesbury concerning Gerbert : Aba- author uses nine digits, but none for ten 

f cum certo primus a Saracenis rapiens, or zero, as is also the case in the MS. of 

f. regulas dedit, qum a sudantibus abacis- Boethius. Sunt vmz’o integri norem suf- 

I tis vix intelliguntur ; upon several ex- fieientes ad iufinitam multi plicationem, 

I pressions in his writings, and upon a quorum nomina singulis sunt suporjecta. 

1 manuscript of his geomeWy, seen and A gentleman of the British Museum, 

mentioned by Pez, who refers it to the who had the kindness, at my request, 

twelfth century, in which Arabic nume- . to give his attention to this hitherto un- 

I rals are introduced. It is answ’(3rcd, known evidence in the controversy, is 

i that the language of Malraesbuiw is inde- of opinion that the rudiments, at the 

f finite, that Gerbort’s own expressions very least, of our numeration are indi- 

I arc equally so, and that the copyist cated in it, and that the author comeB 

? of the manuscript may have inserted the within one step of our present system, 

i; ciplurs. which is no other tlian-siipplying anad- 

i It is evident that tho use of the nu- ditional character for zero. His igno- 

, meral signs does not of itself imply an ranco of this character renders his pro- 

; acquaintance with the Arabic calcula- cess circuitous, as it does not contain 

tion, though it was a necessary stop to the principle of juxtaposition for the 

** it. Signs bearing some resemblance to purpose of summing; but it does con- 

^ these (t{io great for accident) are found tain tho still more essential principle, a 

I in M>S8, of Boethius, and arc published decuple increase of value for the same 

i by Montuela (vol, i. planch, xi.). In one sign, in a progressive series of location 

I MS, they appear witli names written from right to left. I shall bo gratified 

£ over eacli of them, not Greek, or Latin if this slight notice should cause tfie 

or Arabic, or in any known langiingo. treatise, which is very short, to be pub- 

t ThoK'. Hinguhir names, and nearly the lished, or more fully explained. [This 

I same forms, are found also ia a niann- manuscript, as wtdi as that of Boethius, 

^ script well deserving of notice, — No. has drawn some attention lately, and is 

■i;. 818 of the Arundel M8B, in the British noticed in the publications of Air. J. 0 . 

I Musemu, and wlucli is said io have tm- HaUi well, and of M. Cbiirios at Baris.— 

lou^p-'d re a convent at Montz. Ibis 1842.] 
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liere^ that only a very unreasonable scepticism has questioned 
tlie use of Arabic numerals in calculation during tlie tbirteentli 
Arabian iiu- ceutury ; the positive evidence on this side cannot 
be affected by the notorious fact, that they were not 
employed in legal instruments, or in ordinary accounts ; sucli 
an argument indeed would be equally good in comparatively 
modern times. These numerals are found, according to 
Andres, in Spanish manuscripts of the twefth century ; and, 
according both to him and Cossali, who speak from actual 
inspection, in the treatise of arithmetic and algebra by 
Leonard Fibonacci of Pisa, written in 1220.^ This has 
never been printed.^ It is by far our earliest testimony to 
the knowledge of algebra in Europe : but Leonard owns that 
he learned it among the Sanacens. ^ This author appears,’ 
says Hutton, or rather Cossali, from whom he borrows, to 
be well skilled in the various ways of reducing equations to 
their final simple state by all the usual methods.’ His 
algebra includes the solution of quadratics. 

30. In the thirteenth century, we find Arabian numerals 
Proofs of employed in the tables of Alfonso X., king of 
Seeifch Castile, published about 1252. They are said to 
century. appear also in the Treatise of the Sphere, by John 
de Sacro Bosco, iirobably about twenty years earlier ; and a 
treatise, De Algorismo, ascribed to him, treats expressly of 
this subject.^ Algoiusmus was the proper name for the 
Arabic notation and method of I’eckoning. Matthew Paris, 
after informing us that John Basing first made Greek nu- 
meral figures known in England, observes, that in these any 
number may he represented by a single figure, which is not 


*'Montucla, whom several other ■writers erroneously said that this arithmetic of 
have followed, erroneously places this Saero Bosco is written in verse, Wallis, 
work in the beginning of the fifteenth his authority, informs us only that some 
century. verses, two of which he quotes, are siib- 

« [ (1836). It has since been pub- joined to the treatise. This is not the 
lished by M. Libri, at Paris, in his His- ease in the manuscripts I have seen. I 
toire des Sciences math^matiques en should add, that only one of them hears 
Italic, Tol. ii., from a MS. in the Maglio- the name of Sacro Bosco, and that in a 
becchi Library. It occupies 170 pages later handwriting. [I have called this 
in M. Libri’s volume. The editor an unpublished treatise in my first edi- 
places Fibonacci at the head of the ma tion, on the authority of the Biograpiiie 
thematieians of the middle ages. — 1842.] universclle. But Professor Be Morgan 
^ Several copies of this treatise are in has informed me that it was printed att 
the British Museum. Montucla has Venice in 1523.-— 1842.] 
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the case ^in Latin^ nor in Algorism.^ ^ It is obvious that in 
some few numbers oiilj this is true of the Greek ; but the 
passage certainly implies an accpiaintance with that notation, 
which had obtained the name of Algorism. It cannot, there- 
fore, be questioned that Eoger Bacon knew these figures; 
yet he has, I apprehend, never mentioned them in his writ- 
ings ; for a calendar, bearing the date 1292, which has been 
blunderingly ascribed to him, is expressly declared to have 
been framed at Toledo, In the year 1282, we find a single 
Arabic figure 8 inserted in a j^Rblic record ; not only the 
first indisputable instance of their employment in England, 
but the only one of their appearance in so solemn an instru- 
ment.^^ But I have been informed that they have been found 
ill some private documents before the end of the century. In 
the following age, though they were still by no means in 
commoir use among, accountants, nor did -they begin to.be so 
till much later, there can be no doubt that .mathematicians 
were thoroughly conversant with them, and instances of their 
employment in other writings may be adduced.^^^ 

8L Adelard of Bath, in the twelfth century, translated the 
elements of Euclid from the Arabic, and another version was 
made by Campano in the next age. The first printed editions 
are of the latter.^ The writings of Ptolemy became known 
through the same channel ; and the once celebrated 
treatise on the Sphere by John de Sacro Bosco ^I'catises. 
(Holy wood, or, according to Lelaiid, Halifax), about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, is said to be but an 


^ ^ Hie insiipeiM'nagiskT JoaDTiesfigairas nuBierals. The arfcicle by Leslie in tlio 
Grnyoiyni niimiTalt>s, e.tearum notitiam Encyclopaedia BHtannica is too dogmati- 
<‘t siguificatione.s in Angliam portavit, et eal in denying tbeip antiqnity. That in 
faniiliuinljus suis declaravit. Per qnas the Eneyelopaedia Metropolitana, by Mr. 
fignras etiam literae repnBsentantiir. I)o Peacock, is more- learned. Montucla is 
quibiis hguris hoc jnaxime admirandnm, but superftcial, and Kastner has confined 
quod unioa f gura quilihct nmnerus re- himself to tlie claims of Oorbert ; ad- 
preHeiitatiir; quod non est in Latino, vel initting which, he is too indifferent 
in Algorismo. Mat. Paris, a.d. 1252, about sxibseqnent eridenee. [I)r. Thom- 
P* "21. ^ son, in his History of the Royal Society 

^ Parhamentary Writs, i. 2, edited refers to several papers in their Transac- 
under the Record Conmiissinn, by Sir tions on the use of Arabic numerals in 
Francis Palgrave. It was proliabiy in- England, and quotes one in 174-1, wliieh 
scried for wmt of rof>Tru not enough asserts that an unquestionable instance 
liaving been left for the word It of their employment as early as 1011 

will not be detcided with ease, even by occurs in the parish church of Romsey 
the help of tins reference. (p, 241). But this, I conceive, must be 

Andres, n. 92, giv(‘s on the whole wholly reiected.— 1853.] 
tlie lu's? ueciuint of tho progress of [M. Charles Jourdain, in his edition 

% % r:'' / ' ' ' ■ 
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abridgment of tbe Alexandrian geometer.® It lias been 
frequently tliouglit worthy of a com- 

mentary by Clavins. Jordan of Namur (Nemorarius), near 
the same time, shows a considerable insight into the proper- 
ties of numbers.^ Vitello, a native of Poland, not long after- 
wards, first made known the principles of optics in a treatise 
in ten books, several times printed in the sixteenth century, 
and indicating an extensive acquaintance with the Greek 
and Arabian geometers. Montucia has charged Vitello with 
having done no more than compress and arrange a work on 
the same subject by Alhazen ; w^hicli Andres, always partial 
to the Arabian writers, has not failed to repeat. But the 
author of an article on Vitello in the Biographie universelle 
repels this imputation, which could not, he says, have pro- 
ceeded from any one who had compared the two vrriters. A 
more definite judgment is pronounced by the laborious 
G-erman historian of mathematics, Kiistner. ^Vitello,’ he 
says, ^ has with diligence and judgment collected, as far as 
lay in his power, what had been previously known ; and, 
avoiding the tediousiiess of Arabian verbosity, is far more 
readable, perspicuous, and methodical than Alhazen ; he has 
also gone much farther in the science."^'^ 

32. It seems hard to determine whe her or not Eoger 
^ Bacon be entitled to the honours of a discoverer m 

Koger 

Bacon. scieiice ; that he has not described any instrument 
analogous to the telescope, is now generally admitted ; but 
he paid much attention to optics, and has some new and im- 
portant notions on that subject. That he was acquainted 
with the explosive powers of gunpowder, it seems unreason- 
able to deny ; the mere detonation of nitre in contact with 
an inflammable substance, which of course might be casually 
observed, is by no means adequate to his expressions in the 
well-known passage on that subject. But there is no ground 


of his father’s Reeherches critiques sur » Montucia. Kiistner. Brinkwater's 
Ics Traductions d’Aristote, p. 98) has Life of Oalileo. 
observed that I have reproduced^ an 'i Gresch. cler Mathem. ii. 263. Tb 
error pointed out by Tiraboschi,' iv. true name is Vitollo, as Playfair has m 
151. Oampano did not translate Euclid, marked (Bissertat. in Eiuycl Brit), 
though he commented upon him The but YitelUo is much more common, 
only translation was by Adelard.-— 1853.] Kiistner is correct, always copying tb 
® Montucia, i. 606, Biogr. univ. old editions. 

Kastner. 
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for doubting, tliat the Saracens were already conversant with 
gunpowder. 

33. The mind of Eoger Bacon was strangely compounded 
of almost prophetic gleams of the future course msresem- 
of science, and the best princq^les of the inductive LorTBa?on. 
philosophy, with a more than usual credulity in the supersti- 
tions of his own time. Some have deemed him overrated by 
the nationality of the English^' But if we may have some- 
times given him credit for discoveries to which he has only 
borne testimony, there can be no doubt of the originality of his 
genius. I have in another place remarked the singular re- 
semblance he bears to Lord Bacon, not only in the character 
of his philosophy, hut in several coincidences of expression. 
This has since been followed up by a later writer,® who plainly 
charges Lord Bacon with having borrowed much, and with 
having concealed his obligations. The Opus Majus of Roger 
Bacon was not published till 1733, but the manuscripts were 
not uncommon, and Selden had thoughts of printing the work. 
The quotations from the Eranciscan and the Chancellor, 
printed in parallel columns by Mr. Forster, are sometimes 
very curiously similar 5 but he presses the resemblance too 
far ; and certainly the celebrated distinction, in the Novum 
Organum, of four classes of Iclola which mislead the judgment, 
does not correspond, as he supposes, with that of the causes 
of error assigned by Roger Bacon. 

34. The English nation was not at all deficient in ma- 
thematicians during the fourteenth century 5 on English ma- 
tlie contrary, no other in Europe produced nearly 

so many. But their works have rarely been pub- 
lished. The gi'eat progress of physical science, since the 
invention of printing, has rendered these imperfect treatises 
interesting only to the curiosity of a very limited class of 
readers. Tims Richai’d Suisset, or Swineshead, author of 
a book entitled, as is said, the Calculator, of whom Cardan 


MeihfTS, of all modern historians of think, to deny that crodulity is one of 
literature, is tlie least favonnible to the points of resemblance between him 
Uaoon, on aecounfc of his superstition, and his namesake, 
and credulity in the occult, sciences. • Hist, of Middle Ages, in. 539. 
Vergioichung der Sitten, ii. 710, and Porster’s Mahometanism Unveiled, ii 
iii, 232. Ifeeron, p. 244, speaks more 312. 
candidly of Mm. It is impossible, I 
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speaks in sucli language as miglit be applied to Hmself, is 
scarcely known, except by name, to literary historians; 
and tliougli it has several times been printed, the book is of 
great rarity.* But the most conspicuous of our English 
geometers was Thomas Bradwardin, archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; yet more for his rank, and for his theological 
writings, than for the arithmetical and geometrical specu- 
lations which give him a place in science. Montucla, with 
a carelessness of which there are too many instances in his 
valuable work, has placed Bradvv^ardin, who died in 1348, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, though his trea- 
tise was printed in 1495.^ 

35. It is certain that the x>henomena of j>hysical astro- 
nomy were never neglected ; the calendar was 
Astronomy, erroneous, and Roger Bacon has 

even been supposed by some to have divined the method 
of its restoration, which has long afterwards been adopted. 
The Arabians understood astronomy ^vell, and their science 
was transfused more or less into Europe. ISTor was astro- 
logy, the favourite superstition of both the eastern and 
western world, without its beneficial effect upon the ob- 
servation and registering of the motions. 

Alchemy. tliougli the word jjro- 

perly means but chemistry, was generally confined to the 
mystery that all sought to penetrate, the transmutation of 
metals into gold, led more or less to the j^rocesses by which 

* Tb .0 character of Snisset’s booh given a manuscript date, 1520, but entered in 
by Brucker, iii. 852, who had seen it, the catalogue as Venice, 1505. It may 
does not seem to justify the wish of be added, that the title in this edition is 
Leibnitz that it should be republished, not the Calculator, though it appears 
It is a strange medley qf arithmetical by Brunet to have been so called in the 
and geometrical reasoning with the seho- first edition, that of Pavia,, 14-98; hut 
lastic philosophy. ^ Kastner (Greschiclite Subtilissimi Eicardi Suisseti Angliei 
der MathematiS; i. 60) appears not to Calculationes noviter impress® atrpm 
have looked at Bnickor, and, like Mon- revisse. I am informed that the work, 
tncla, has a very slight notion of the in one edition or another, is less scarce, 
nature of Suisset’s book. His suspicion than, on the authority of Brucker, I had 
that Cardan had never seen the book he conceived.— 1842.] 
so much extols, because he calls the " It may be considered a proof of the 
author tile Calculator, which is the title attention paid to geometry in England, 
of the work itself, seems unwarrantable, that two books of Euclid were read at 
Suisset probably had obtained the name Oxford about the middle of the fifteenth 
from, his book, which is not uncommon ; century. Chiirton’s Life of Smyth, 
and Cardan was not a. man to praise what p. 161, from the University Eegister. 
he had never read. [One of the later We should not have expeetod to find 
.editions is in the British Museum, with this. 
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a real knowledge of tlie component parts of substances has 
been attained.^ 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated with great dili- 
gence by the Saracens both of the East and of 
Spain, but "with little of the philosophical science ^ 
that had immortalised the Greek school. The writings, 
however, of these masters were translated into Arabic; 
whether correctly or not, has been disputed .among oriental 
scholars; and Europe derived her acquaintance with the 
physic of the mind and body, with Hippocrates as well as 
Aristotle, through the same channel. But the Arabians 
had eminent medical authorities of their own, Ehases, Avi- 
cenna, Albucazi, wdio possessed greater induence. In modern 
times, that is, since the revival of Greek science, the Arabian 
theories have been in general treated with much scorn. It 
is admitted, however, that pharmacy owes a long list of its 
remedies to their experience, and to their intimacy with the 
products of the East. The school of Salerno, established as 
early as the eleventh century,^ for the study of medicine, 
from whence the most considerable writers of the next ages 
issued, followed the Arabians in their medical theory. But 
these are deemed rude, and of little utility at present. 

87. In the science of anatomy an epoch was made by 
the treatise of Mundinus, a professor at Bologna, 
who died in 1326. It is entitled Anatome om- 
Ilium humani corporis interiorum membrorum. This 
book had one great advantage over those of Galen, that it 
was founded on the actual anatomy of the human body. 
For Galen is supposed to have only dissected apes, and 
Judged of mankind by analogy ; and though there may be 
reason to doubt whether this were altogether the ease, it is 
certain that he had very little practice in human dissec- 
tion. Mundinus seems to have been more fortunate in his 
opportunities of this kind than later anatomists, during the 
X>revalence of a superstitious prejudice, have found them- 

* I refer to I>r. Thomson's history of pntation and easy accessibility is better 
Chemistry for much curious learning on than an attempt to jt- 

the alchemy of the Middle Ages. In a ^ Meiners refers it to the tenth, ii. 
worh Ulvo the present, it is impossible to 413; and Tirabosehi thinks it may be 
frdlow up every subject ; and I think as ancient, iii, 347. 
imii a general rorcr<uieo to a book of re- ' . 
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selves. His treatise was long the text-book of the Italian 
universities, till, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Mundinus was superseded by greater anatomists. The 
statutes of the university of Padua prescribed, that ana- 
tomical lectures should adhere to the literal text of Mun- 
dinus. Though some have treated this writer as a mere 
copier of Galen, he has much, according to Portal, of Ms 
own. There were also some good anatomical writers in 
Prance during the fourteenth century. == 

38. Several books of the later middle ages, sometimes of 
great size, served as collections of natural historj^, 
and, in fact, as encyclopa3dias of general know- 
Middle ages. Writings of Albertus Magnus belong, 

in part, to this class. They have been collected, in 
twenty-one volumes folio, by the Dominican Peter Jammi, 
and published at Lyons in 1651. After setting aside 
much that is spurious, Albert may pass for the most fertile 
writer in the world. He is reckoned by some the founder 
of the schoolmen ; but we mention him here as a compiler, 
from all accessible sources, of what physical knowledge had 
been accumulated in his time. A still more comprehensive 
Vincent of coiitemporaiy writer of this class was Vincent de 
Ecauviiis. Beauvais, in the Speculum naturale, morale, doe- 
trinale et historiale, written before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. The second part of this vast treatise in 
ten volumes folio, usually bound in four, Speculum morale, 
seems not to be written by Vincent de Beauvais, and is 
chiefly a compilation from Thomas Aquinas, and other 
theologians of the same age. The first, or Speculum 
naturale, follows the order of creation as an arrangement ; 
and after pouring out all the author could collect on the 
heavens and earth, proceeds to the natural kingdoms ; and, 
finally, to the corporeal and mental structure of man. In 
the third part of this eneyclopsedia, under the title Specu- 
lum doctrinale, all arts and sciences are explained; and 
the fourth contains an universal history.^ The sources of 


* Tirabosclii, v. 209-244, who is very der Lit. ii 416-447, 
copious for a non-medical writer. Por- * Biogr. univ. : Vincentius Bellova- 
tiil, Hist de TAnatomie. Biogr, univ. ; censis, 

Hondino, Chauliac. Eichhorn, Gesch. 
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this magazine of knowledge are of course very multifarious. 
In the Speculum naturale^'at which alone I have looked, 
Aristotle’s writings, especially the history of animals, those 
of other ancient authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of 
all who had treated the same subjects in the middle ages, 
are brought together in a comprehensive, encyclopaedic 
manner, and with vast industry, but with almost a studious 
desire, as we might now fancy, to accumulate absurd false- 
hoods. Vincent, like many, it must be owned, in much 
later times, through his haste to compile, does not give 
himself the trouble to understand what he copies. But, 
in fact, he relied on others to make extracts for him, espe- 
cially from the writings of Aristotle, permitting himself or 
them, as he tells us, to change the order, condense the 
meaning, and ex|;)lain the dif&culties.^ It may be easily 
believed that neither Vincent of Beauvais, nor his Vincent of 
amanuenses, were equal to this work of abridg- 
ing and transposing their authors. Andres, accordingly, 
has quoted a passage from the Speculum naturale, and 
another to the same effect from Albertus Magnus, relating, 
1 X 0 doubt, in the Arabian writer from whom they borrowed, 
to the polaiuty of the magnet, but so strangely turned into 
nonsense, that it is evident they could not have understood 
ill the least what they wrote. Probably, as their language is 
nearly the same, they copied a bad translation.® 

39. In the same class of compilation with the Speculum 
of Vincent of Beauvais, we may place some later 
works, the Tresor of Brunetto Latini, written in 
French about 1280, the Reductorium, Eepertorium, et Die- 
tioiiarium morale of Berchorius, or Berclioeur, a monk, who 
died at Paris in 1362,'^ and a treatise by Bartholomew 
G-lanvil, De proprietatibus rerum, soon after that time. 
Reading all they could find, extracting from all they read, 
digesting their extracts under some natural, or, at worst, 

^ A quibiisdam fratribvis oxcerpta sus- Tinam colligendtB, vel etiam obscHritatie 
ceporam ; non eodenx ponitns verboTum oxplanandse neeessitas exigebat 
schomato, qaoin origmalibiis suis jacent, « Andres, ii. 112. See also xiii. 141. 

vsed ordino plcniraque trausposito, non- ^ This book, according to De Sado, 
numpiam etiam mntata perpaululum ip- Vie de P^trarque, iii. 050, contains a 
sormn verbortim forma, manente tamen few good, things among many follies. I 
anetoriB sententia ; prout ipsavel proiixi- have never seen it. ; , ' 

tatis abbreviaiidae vel inuititudinis in ; ' 
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alphabetkal classification, these laborious men gave back 
their studies to the world with nd great improTement of the 
material, but sometimes with much couTenience in their 
disposition. ^ This, however, depended chiefly on their ability 
as weU as dfiigence ; and in the mediaeval period, the want of 
capacity to discern probable truth was a very great drawback 

from the utility of their compilations. 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, that few only of the 
Spanish romances or ballads founded on history or 
_ legend, so many of which remain, belong to a period 
anterior to the fifteenth century. Most of them should be 
placed^sfrll lower. Sanchez has included none in his collec- 
tmn of Spanish poetry, limited by its title to that period; 

fragments which he would refei- 
to the fourteenth century.' Some, however, have conceived 
perhaps with little foundation, that several in the general 
collections of romances, have been modernised in languao-e 
lom more ancient lays. They have all a highly chivalrous 
c.iaracter; every sentiment congenial to that institution 
leroic courage, unsullied honour, generous pride, faithful 
loi e, devoted loyalty, were displayed in Castilian verse, not 
only in their veal energy, but sometimes with an hyperbolical 
extravagance to which the public taste accommodated itself 
and which long continued to deform the national literature’ 
pie ballad of the Conde de Alarcos, which may be found 
in Bouuerwek or in Sismondi, and seems to be ancient 

though not before the fifteenth century, wiU serve as a suffi- 
cient specimen.^ » a sum 

paMisied b, 

marked by a rude simplicity, a rhjth- 
-5 versification, and, 

I, written, according 
century, by occa- 

eentaiy ; but perhaps no strong reason 
for th,s eonld bogiwn. I find, hovover! 
in the Cancionero General, a ‘romance 

mhtJ :^>arco6, continued on another 
subject. It was not uncommou to Liiild 

only the first Imes; several other iut 
stances occur among those in tho Can- 
cioneio, which are not numerous. 


Spanish 

ballads. 


Metres of Sa.licliez) is 

poetry. ^ mical, and not very harmonious 
especially in the ancient poem of the Cid 
to some, before the_middle of the twelfth 

• The IVIarqms of Santillani 
the fifteenth centiiiy, wrote a s 
on tho state of poetry in Spain 
time. Sanchez has published 
lon^ and valuable notes. 

' Boulcrwek’s History of Bp 
FortugiiesG Poetry, i. 55. Se* 
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sioiial vigour and spirit.®^ This poetry is in that irregular 
Alexandrine measure^, whick, as has been observed, arose 
out of the Latin pentameter. It gave place in the fifteenth 
century to a dactylic measure, called versos de arte mayor., 
generally of eleven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, and 
tenth being accented, but subject to frequent licences, 
especially that of an additional short syllable at the begin- 
ning of the line. But the favourite metre in lyric songs and 
romances was the redondilla, the type of which was a line of 
four trochees, requiring, however, alternately, or at the end 
of a certain number, one deficient in the last syllable, and 
consequently throwing an emphasis on the close. By this 
a poem was soinetimes divided into short stanzas, the termi- 
nation of which could not be mistaken by the ear. It is no 
more, where the lines of eight and seven syllables alteimate, 
than that English metre with which we are too familiar to 
need an illustration. Bouterwek has supposed that this 
alternation, which is nothing else than the trochaic verse of 
Greek and Latin poetry, was preserved traditionally in Spain 
Irom the songs of the Eoman soldiers. But it seems by 
some Arabic lines which he quotes, in common characters, 
that the Saracens had the line of four trochees, which, in all 
languages where syllables are strongly distinguished in time 
and emphasis, has been grateful to the ear. No one can 
fail to perceive the sprightliness and grace of this measure, 
when accompanied by simple melody. The lighter poetry 
of the southern nations is always to be judged with some 
regard to its dependence upon a sister aft. It was not 
written to be read, but to be heard ; and to be heard in the 
tones of song, and with the notes of the lyre or the guitar. 
Music is not at all incapable of alliance wdth reasoning or 
descriptive poetry ; but it excludes many forms which either 
might assume, and requires a rapidity as well as intenseness 
of perception, %vhich language cannot always convey. Hence 
the poetry designed for musical accompaniment is sometimes 
unfairly derided by critics, who demand what it cannot pre- 
tend to give ; but it is still true, that, as it cannot give all 

^ [TIi’b has been the opinion of Mr. which can be given to the poem of the 
Southey. and> I believe, of others. But Cid is the tlrirteonth century. It is as- 
Musdeii, IliHt.eriu'cvi do Kspafui, vol. XX. cribed,' according to him, to one Pedro 
p. y-dU says that the greatest antiquity Abad, of the church of Seville,— 1842.] 
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qnez, in Bieze^s G-erman translation, the earliest Freneh poetry. Journal des 
p. 288. The assonance is peculiar to the Sa vans, July, 1833. — 1842.] . 
.Spaniards. [But it is said by M. Ray- ^ Routerwek, p. 118. 
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wliieli metrical langnage is able to afford, it is not poetry of 
tbe very highest class. • 

42. The Castilian langnage is rich in perfect rhymes. 
Consonant But in their lighter poetry the Spaniards frequently 
rhymes. contented themselves with assonance^^j that is, with 
the correspondence of final syllables, wherein the vowel alone 
was the same, though with different consonants, as duro and 
humOy hoca and cosa. These were often interiningled with 
perfect or consonant rhymes. In themselves, unsatisfactory 
as they may seem at first sight to our xirejudiees, there can 
be no doubt but that the assonances contained a musical 
principle, and would soon give pleasure to and be required 
by the ear. They may be compared to the alliteration so 
common in the northern poetry, and which constitutes almost 
the whole regularity of some of our oldest poems. But 
though assonances may seem to us an indication of a rude 
stage of poetry, it is remarkable that they belong chiefly to 
the later period of Castilian lyric poetry, and that consonant 
rhymes, frequently with the recurrence of the same syllable, 
are reckoned, if I mistake not, a presuni|)tion of the antiquity 
of a romance.^ 

43. An analogy between poetry and music, extending 
Nature of ^eyond the mere laws of sound, has been ingeniously 
the giosa. i^emarked by Bouterwek in a very favourite species 
of Spanish composition, the giosa. In this a few lines, 
commonly well known and simple, were glossed, or para- 
phrased, with as much variety and originality as the poet’s 
ingenuity could give, in a succession of stanzas, so that the 
leading sentiment should be preserved in each, as the subject 
of an air runs through its variations. It was often contrived 
that the chief words of the glossed lines should recur 
separately in the course of each stanza. The two arts being 
incapable of a perfect analogy, this must be taken as a 
general one ; but it was necessary that each stanza should 
be conducted so as to terminate in the lines, or a portion of 
them, which form the subject of the gloss.^ Of these arti- 
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fieial, thoiigli doubtless, at the time, very pleasing com- 
positions, there is nothing, *as far as .1 know, to be found 
beyond the peninsula;^ though, in a general sense, it maybe 
said, that all lyric poetry, wherein a burthen or repetition 
of leading verses recurs, must originally be founded on the 
same principle, less artfully and musically developed. The 
burthen of a song can only be an impertinence, if its senti- 
ment does not pervade the whole. i 

44. The Cancionero General, a collection of Spanish 
poetry written between the age of Juan de la Mena, The Cancio- 
near the beginning of the fifteenth century, and its 
publication by Castillo in 1517, contains the productions of 
one hundred and thirty-six poets, as Bouterwek says ; and in 
the edition of 1520 I have counted one hundred and thirty- 
nine, There is also much anonymous. The volume is in 
two hundred and three folios, and includes compositions 
by Villena, Santillana, and the other poets of the age of 
John II., besides those of later date. But I find also the 
name of Don Juan Manuel, which, if it means the celebrated 
author of the Conde Lucanor, must belong to the fourteenth 
century, though the prefixce of Castillo seems to confine his 
collection to the age of Mena.^^ A small part only are strictly 
love songs (canciones) ; but the predominant sentiment of 
the larger portion is amatory. Several romances occur in 
this collection ; one of them is Moorish, and, perhaps, older 
than the capture of Granada; but it was long afterwards 
that the Spanish romancers habitually embellished their 
fictions with Moorish manners. These I’omances, as in the 
above instance, were sometimes giosed, the simplicity of 
the ancient style readily lending itself to an expansion of 
the sentiment. Some that are called romances contain no 
story; as .the Eosa Fresca and the Fonte Fidda, both of 
which will be found in Bouterwek and Bismondi. 

^ They appear with the name Grosas specimoiis of Castilian prose, El Condo 
in the Cancioneiro Goral of Resendo ; Lncanor, places him high in tho litera- 
and there seems, as I have ohseryed tiiro of his country. It is a moral fic- 
already. to be something much of the tion, in which, according to the custom 
same kind in th(' older I^ortuguese of novelists, uiany other tales are in- 
collection of the thirteentii century. terwoven. * In every passage of tho 

“ Don Juan Mamiek a prince do- hook,’ says Buiitcrvcek, Mho author 
seendi'd lrom_ Ferdimuid III., was the shows himself a man of the world and 
mo4 aceoiiiplishcd man whom Spain pro- an observer of human nature. y . . 
duee<i ill his age. One of the earliest 
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45. ^ Love songs/ says Bouterwek, ^ form by far the prin- 
Bontenvek's Spanish cancioiieros. To read 

them regularly through would require a strong 
songs. passion for compositions of this class^ for the 
monotony of the authors is interminable. To extend and 
spill out a theme as long as possible, though only to seize a 
new modificaton of the old ideas and phrases, was, in their 
0 |)inion, essential to the truth and sincerity of their poetic 
effusions of the heart. That loquacity, which is an heredi- 
tary fault of the Italian canzone, must also be endured in 
j)erusing the amatory iiights of the Spanish redondillas, while 
ill them the Italian correctness of expression would be looked 
for ill vain. From the deshe, perhaps, of relieving their 
monotony by some sort of variety, the authors have indulged 
ill even more witticisms and plays of words than the Italians, 
but they also sought to infuse a more emphatic spirit into their 
compositions than the latter. The Spanish poems of this 
class exhibit, in general, all the poverty of the compositions 
of the troubadours, but blend with the simiilicity of these bards 
the pomp of the Spanish national style in its utmost vigour. 
This resemblance to the troubadour songs was not, however, 
produced by imitation ; it arose out of the spirit of romantic 
love, which at that period, and for several preceding cen- 
turies, gave to the south of Europe the same feeling and taste. 
Since the age of Petrarch this spirit had appeared in classical 
perfection in Italy. But the Spanish amatory poets of the 
fffteenth century had not reached an equal degree of cultiva- 
tion; and the whole turn of their ideas required rather a 
passionate than a tender expression. The sighs of the lan- 
guishing Italians became cries in Spain. Glowing passion, 
despair, and violent ecstasy were the soul of the Spanish love 
songs. The continually recurring picture of the contest 
between reason and passion is a peculiar characteristic of 
these songs* The Italian poets did not attach so much import- 
ance to the triumph of reason. The rigidly moral Spaniard 
was, however, anxious to be wise even in the midst of his 
folly. But this obtrusion of wisdom in an improper place 
frequently gives an ixnpoetical harshness to the lyric poetry 
of Spain, in spite of all the softness of its melody." 

” Voi. i, p. 109 . 
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1407 to 1454, that this golden age of lyric ijoetry 
commenced." A season of peace and regularity, a 
monarchy well limited, but no longer the sport of domineer- 
ing families, a virtuous ting, a minister too haughty and 

ambitious, but able and resolute, were encouragements to 

that light strain of amorous poetry which a state of ease 
alone can suffer mankind to enjoy. And Portugal, for the 
whole of this century, was in as flourishing a condition as 
Castile duruig this single reign. But we shall defer the 
mention of her lyric poetry, as it seems chiefly to be of a later 
date. In the court of John II. were found three men, whose 
names stand high in the early annals of Spanish 
poetry, -the marquises of Villena and Santillana 
and Juan de Mena. But, except for their zeal in the cause 
of lettera, amidst the dissipations of a court, they have no 
pretensions to enter into competition with some of the 
obscure poets to whom we owe the romances of chivalrj-. 
A desire, on the contrary, to show needless learning, and to 
astonish the vulgar by an apiiearance of profundity, so often 
the bane of poetry, led them into prosaic and tedious details 
and into affected refinements.^ ^ 

A7. Charles, duke of Orleans, long prisoner in England 

after the battle of Agincoui’t, was the first who charics 
gave polisli and elegance to French poetiy. In a 
more enlightened age, according to Goujet’s opinion, he 
^ among their gi-eatest poets.'' Except a 

little allegory in the taste of his times, he confined himself 
to the kind of verse called rondeaux, and to slight amatory 
poems, which, if they aim at little, still deserve the praise of 
reaching what they aim at. The easy turns of thought, and 
graceful simplicity of style, which these compositions re- 


" Vtlasqiicz, pp. 105, 442 (in Diezo), 
luniitions, what ha.s '^scaped Boiiterwok, 
a mqro ancient Oancionero tlian that of 
Castillo, compiled in the reign of John 
IJ., by Juan Alfonso do Baena, and 
utherto unpublished. As it is entitled 
Uineionoro de Poetas antiguos, it may 
be su]>posed to contain some (‘arlier 
Shan the year 1400. I am inclined to 
tinnk honvTcr, tliaf few would be 
loiiiid to ascend much higher. I do not 


find the name of Bon Juan Maiuiol 
which occurs in the Caneion cm of Cas- 
tillo. A copy of this manu.senpfc Can- 
cionero of Baena was lately sold (1830) 
among the MSS. of Mr. Hebor, and 
purchased for 120^. by the King of tlie 
French. 

® Boiiterwek, p. 78. 

^ Goujet, Bibliotliwiue fran^aise, ix. 



*■ Tile following very slight vandeville 
will show the easy style of the duke of 
Orh-ans. It is curious to observe how 
little the manner of Trench poetrj% in 
such productions, has been changed since 
the fifteenth century. 

Petit mercier, petit panier ; 

Pourtant d je u'ai raarchaiKlme 
Qui soit dll tout votre guise, 

Ne bldmez pour ce inou mestier, 

Je gagne denier t\ denier ; 

C’esb loin du trCsor de Venise. 

Petit mercier, petit panier, 

Bt tandis qu’il est jour, onvrier, 


Le temps perds, quand ^ vous devise, 

Je vais parfaire mon emprise, 

Et pamii les rues crier : 

Petit mercier, pptit panier. 

(Rcciieil des ilnciens Poctes fran^-ais, 
ii. 196.) 

® Warton, ii, 348. 

* Ibid. 361-407. Gray’s works, 
by Mathias, ii. 5o-73. These remarks 
on Lydgate show what the liistoiy of 
English poetry would hav(‘ been in the 
hands of Gray, as to sound and fair cri- 
ticism. 
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quire, came spontaneously to tlie duke of Orleans. Witkout 
as much, humour as Clement Marot long afterwards dis- 
played, he is much more of a gentleman, and would have 
been in any times, if not quite what Goujet supposes, a great 
poet, yet the pride and ornament of the court/ 

48. The English language was slowly refining itself, and 
En-iish growing into general use. That which we some- 
poetry. times call pedantry and innovation, the* forced 
introduction of French words by Chaucer, though hardly 
more by him than by all his predecessors who translated our 
neighbour’s poetry, and the harsh Latinisms that began to 
appear soon afterwards, has given English a copiousness 
and variety which perhajis no other language possesses. 
But as yet there was neither thought nor knowledge " suffi- 
cient to bring out its capacities. After the death of Chaucer, 
in 1400, a dreary blank of long duration occurs in onr annals. 
The poetry of Hoccleve is wretchedly bad, abounding with 
pedantry, and destitute of all grace or spirit.® Lydgate, the 
monk of Buiy, nearly of the same age, prefers doubt- 
less a higher claim to respect. An easy versifier, he 
served to make poetry familiar to the many, and may some- 
times please the few. Gray, no light authority, speaks more 
favourably of Lydgate than either Warton or Ellis, or than the 
general complexion of his poetry would induce most readers 
to do.^ But great poets have often the taste to discern, and 
the candour to acknowledge, those beauties which are latent 
amidst the tedious dulness of their humbler brethren. Lyd- 
gate, though probably a man of inferior powers of mind to 
Gower, has more of the minor qualities of a poet ; his lines 
have sometimes more spirit, more humour, and he describes 
with more graphic minuteness. But his diffuseness becomes 


Lydgate. 
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generally feeble and tedious : tbe attentiAn r n • 

school-boy stories of Thebes and Trov • i ™ 

judgment to select and compress tb J 

which he commonly deS S subieT%f 

probable that Lydgate would have been a bSS^uoS^^ 

fete of p™. Tie Ki.,-! ;; 

bcotland, is a lon^ alleo-Anr i •, . * James I. of 

motive, but wifl, 

productions. It is oncertam whetter i^rri 
V., were the author'^of riivLt^'' ^ 

Eirk o’ the Green j the style is so orf ^ Poem, Christ’s 
lishman can draw any inference as 

much more removed from our It is 

Quair. matever else could be meStSd^,!^^^ 
praise is anonymous and of uncertain dat^^ tT 
been early in the fifteenth century that the * ifrr 

northern minstrels arose. Bntnon^ CAi, I'^i'fiad of our 

could be placed with much likelihno 

^ CdStfZtr&f ■ 

hteratm-e, as it existed in the middle European 

the first fortv ve9,rH of fu.. iji-xi.. ,, 


the first forty years of the ® “ 

result mu«i+ Ko + * • century. The 

osmt must be to convince us of our «ppoo/ oiv ® 

tions to Italy for her renewal of 0^0? V 

BHght have been the inteUectual pZ^oflZ Tt' 

had never gone back to the fountains o?p ? 

genius, it is impossible to determine • eo Eoman 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries nothing in 

very abundant harvest. It would £ if ^ 

man of high reputation in moTe^f times 

benefit, directly or thi-ough others 

-t learning.. We^^^ “ IZ 

“ Cheyj Cliaso seems to be the most naf, i , 

"'r bet bS“n 

fitten ‘J^hif^Honrrvf-^ “rcumsWts%bot 

a down to the reign of Honrr VllJ 
Brydges British Bibliography/ip'^ gf 
1 0 stylo IS often iiery, like the old war 

wngs,.md nweh above the feoblo, though 

VOL. I. 



dayeof miTrv tb 
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wlietlier, withont the Italians of these ageSj it would, .ever 
have occurred. The trite metaphors of light and darlmess, 
of dawn and twilight^ are used carelessly by those wlio 
touch on the literature of the middle ages^ and suggest ty 
analogy an uninterrupted progressioiij, in which learning, 
like the stin, has dissipated the shadows of barbarism. But 
with closer attention it is easily seen that this , is not a 
correct representation ; that taking Europe generally, far 
from being in a more advanced stage of learning at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century than two liiiiidred years 
before, she had, in many respects, gone backwards, and gave 
little sign of any tendency to recover her ground. There 
is, in fact, no security, as far as the past history of mankind 
assures us, that any nation will be uniformly progressive in 
science, aii^s, and letters ; nor do I perceive, whatever .may 
he the cuiTeiit- language, that we can expect this with much 
greater confidence of the whole civilised world. 

50. Before we proceed to a more minute and chrono- 
logical history, let us consider for a short time some of the 
prevailing strains of sentiment and opinion which shaped 
the public mind at the close of the mediceval period. 

51. In the early European poetry, the art sedulously 
Character of Cultivated b}^ so many nations, we a^re struck by 
poetry lost, characteristics that distinguish it from the remains 
of antiquity, and belong to social changes which we should 
be careful to apprehend. The principles of discernment 
as to works of imagination and sentiment, wrought up in 
Greece and Eome by a fastidious and elaborate criticism, 
were of course effaced in the total oblivion of that literature 
to which they had been applied. The Latin language, no 
longer intelligible except to a limited class, lost that adapta- 
tion to popular sentiment which its immature progeny had 
not yet attained. Hence, perhaps, or from some other ^ 
cause, there ensued, as has been shown in the last chapter, 

a kind of palsy of the inventive faculties, so that we cannot , ‘ 
discern for several centuries any traces of their vigorous 
exercise. j 

52. Mve 01 ^ six new languages, however, besides the ; 
ancient German, became gradually flexible and copious | 
enough to express thought and emotion with more prcci- 
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Sion and energy; metre and rhyme gave poetry its form. 

f j ■'^as springing up, 

res 1 an ivelj ^ m gay raiment^ by the side of tliat of criticism”' 

decrepit Latmity, which rather ostentationsly wore 
Its threadbare robes of more solemn dignity than I,. • 

grace. Bnt in ^ the beginning of the fifteenth centurTthf 
revival of ancient literature amono- +T,p t+o 1 - ^ ™ 

Kkdj to change again Ate cLTS 
a Standard of critical excellence by whfoh the L* 
wonld be disadvantageously tried. It was soon feTt 
recognised in words, that what had deli<.hted Enm 7 
some preceding centnries depended upon sentLitsT 7' 
eiensbed, and opinions firmly held, but foreio^n ' at 
the they presented, to the genuine spirit of ! ■ 

Ftom this time ,e may eonsidm TbStawTo T 
opposed to each other two schools nf ^ 7 

called the classical and romantic; names whicrThoulfS 
be understood as ahsolately exact but Tievitn not 

apposite in the period to which these pagL^ ?e] Jo thar-"" 
the nineteenth century. 

warrior’s characteijf SThicJ p Jts t 

delighted to portray. Bnt the 

nonnshed by the laws of feudal tennre and lh4T" 

ttSr ^rd-brtrhi w 

unlike th4e of romrnce ; aarpiens'lSseuT o“°” T‘ 
answer pretty well to biiohts ei-rant 4a J /’ 
in the poets are in tie retv . 

But there form no ,4at nmf 2 , 

Poehy; though aLirw ttat ?L 1 
to the latter 

everything that has descended from JS 
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and punctiliously courteous^ and especially by tlie homage 
due to women under the modern laws of gallantry. 
Love, with the ancient poets, is often tender, 
sometimes virtuous, but never accompanied by a 
sense of deference or inferiority. This elevation of the 
female sex through the voluntary submission of the 
stronger, though a remarkable fact in the philosophical 
history of Europe, has not, perhaps, been adequately de- 
veloped. It did not originate, or at least very partially, 
in the Teutonic manners, from which it has sometiines 
been derived. The love-songs again, and romances of 
Arabia, where others have sought its birthplace, display, 
no doubt, a good deal of that rapturous adoration whick 
distinguishes the language of later poetry, and have, per- 
haps, in some measure, been the models of the Proven 5 al 
troubadours ; yet this seems rather consonant to the hyper- 
bolical character of oriental works of imagination, than to 
a state of manners where the usual lot of women is seclusion, 
if not slavery. The late editor of Warton has thought 
it sufficient to call Hhat reverence and adoration of the 
female sex which has descended to our own times, the 
offspring of the Christian dispensation.’ But until it can 
he shown that Christianity establishes any such principle, 
we must look a little farther down for its origin. 

55. Witliont rejecting, by any means, the influence of 
these collateral and preparatory circumstances, we 
might ascribe more direct efficacy to the favour 
shown towards women in succession to lands, through inhe- 
ritance or dower, by the later Eoman law, and by the customs 
of the northern nations ; to the respect which the clergy 
paid them (a subject which might bear to be more fully 
expanded) ; but, above all, to the gay idleness of the 
nobility, consuming the intervals of peace in festive enjoy- 
ments, In whatever country the charms of high-born 
beauty were first admitted to grace the banquet or give 
brilliancy to the tonxmament, — in whatever country the 
austere restraints of jealousy were most completely laid 
aside, — in whatever country the coarser, though often more 


Effect of 
gallantry 
towards 
women. 


Its probable 
origin. 


Preface, p. 123, 
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yirtnons, simplicity of iinpolislied ages was exchanged for 
winning and delicate artifices^ — in whatever country, through 
the influence of climate or polish, less hoisterousness and 
intemperance prevailed,— it is there that we must expect tQ 
find the commencement of so great a revolution in society. 

56v Grallantry, in this sense of a general homage to the 
fair, a respectful deference to woman, independent it is not 
of personal attachment, seems to have first become TentSiic ^ 
a perceptible element of European manners in the appesJsin 
south of France, and, probably, not later than the end 
of the tenth century it was not at all in unison with the 
rough habits of the Carlo vingian Franks or of the Anglo- 
Saxons. There is little or, as far as I know, nothing of it 
in the poem of Beowulf, or in that upon Attila, or in the 
oldest Teutonic fragments, or in the Mbelungen Lied;^ 
love may appear as a natural passion, but not as a conven- 
tional idolatry. It appears, on the other hand, fully 
developed in the sentiments as well as the usages of 
northern France, when we look at the tales of the court of 
Arthur, which Geoffrey of Monmouth gave to the world 
aboutT128. Whatever may be thought of the foundation 
of this famous romance, whatever of legendary tradition 


y It would be absurd to assign an 
exact (late for that which in its natiiro 
3nust bo gradual. I have a suspicion, 
that sexual respect, though not with all 
the refinements of chivalry, might bo 
traced earlier in tho south of Europe 
than tho tenth century ; but it would 
require a long investigation to prove 
this. 

A passage, often quoted, of Eadid- 
phius Olaber, on Iho uifeetedand effe- 
minate maniicrs, as he thought them, of 
tho fcouihern nobility w'ho came in the 
train of Constance, daughter of the 
count of Toulouse, on her marriage 
wdlli Itobert, King of Eranee, in 990, in- 
dicates that tlxo roughness of the Teu- 
tonic character, as well, perhaps, as some 
of its virtues, had yielded to the arts 
and amiisoinente of peace. It became a 
F<.)rt of pi'overb ; Eranci ad be! la, Ero- 
vinetales ad victualia. Kichhorn, Allg. 
0-esch, i. Append, 73. The social his- 
tory of the tmiili and elev«nitli centuries 
is not eiisii)-’ recovmd. We must judge 
from probabilities founded on single 



passages, and on tho general tone of 
civil history. Tho kingdom of Arles 
was more tranquil than the rest of 
Erance, 

* Von eigen tlichor Galanterie ist in 
dem Nibelungen Lied w^enig jjii linden, 
von christlichon Mysfciclsniiis first gar 
nielits. Eouterwek, ix. 147. I may 
observe that the positions in tho text, 
ns to the absence of gallantly in the old 
Teutonic poetry, arc borne out by every 
other authority ; by Weber, Price, Tur- 
ner, and Eichhorn. Tho last writer 
draws rather an amusing inforenco as to 
the want of politeness towards tho fair 
sex, from the frequency of abductions in 
Teutonic and Scandinavian story, which 
ho onumorates. Allg, Oesch, i. SJ. 
App. p. 37. [We might appeal also to 
the Tory curious old German poems on 
Hildebrand, perhaps of tho eighth con- 
Uiry, published by the Grimms at Cassel 
in 1 81 2. They exhibit chivalry without 
its gallantry. Some account of them 
may bo found in lioquefort, p, 61, or in 
Boutorwek,* --1942,] 

, ‘ • .1 j * 





See, in Mr. Turner’^ Hist, of Eng- 
land, iv. 256-269, two dissertations on 
the romantic histories of Turpin and of 
Geoffrey, wherein the relation between 


the two, and the motives with which each 
was w^ritteii, seem irrcfragahly demon- 
etrated. 
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he may liave borrowed from Wales or Britaiiy^ tbe position 
that lie was merely a faitbfiil translator appears utterly 
incredible,®' Besides tbe numerous allusions to Henry I. of 
England, and to tlie Mstory of Ms times, wMcli Mr, Tiirner 
and others have indicated, the clii¥alroiis gallantry, with 
which alone we are now concerned, is not characteristic of 
so rude, a people as the Welsh or Armoricaiis, Geofcey 
is almost onr earliest testimony to these manners ; and 
this gives the chief value to his fables. The crusades were 
probably the great .means of inspiring an uniformity of 
conventional courtesy into the European aristocracy, which 
still constitutes the common character of gentlemen- hut 
it may have been gradually wearing away, their national 
peculiarities for some time before. 

57, The condition and the opinions of a people stamp a 
Eomances of character on its literature ; while that literature 
tw Kads. poAverfully reacts upon and moulds afresh the 
national temper from which it has taken its distinctive 
type. This is remarkably applicable to the romances of 
chivalry. Some have even believed that chivalry itself, in 
the fulness of proportion ascribed to it by these works, liad 
never existence beyond their pages; others, with more 
probability, that it was heightened and preserved by their 
influence upon a state of society which had given them 
birth. A considerable difference is perceived between the 
metrical romances, contemporaneous with, or shortly suhse 
quent to, the crusades, and those in prose after the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The former are more fierce, 
more warlike, more full of abhorrence of infidels; they 
display less of punctilious courtesy, less of submissive 
deference to woman, less of absorbing and passionate love, 
less of voluptuousness and luxury ; their superstition has 
more of interior belief and less of oimamental machinery 
than those to which Am adis de Gaul and other heroes of 
the later cycles of romance furnished a model. The one 
reflect, in a tolerably faithful mirror, the rough customs of 
the feudal aristocracy in their original fi-eedom, hut partially' 
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modified bj tbe gallant and eoiirteons bearing of ' France ; 
tlie otbers, represent to ns^ with more of licensed deviation 
from reality^ 'the softened features of societjj^ in the decline 
of the feudal system through the cessation of intestine war, 
the increase of wealth and luxury, and the silent grow th of 
female ascendancy. ■ This last -again was, no doubt, pro- 
moted by the tone given to manners through romance ; the 
language of respect became that of gallantry ; the sympathy 
of mankind was directed towards the success ■ of love' ; ' and, 
perhaps, it was thought that the sacrifices which this laxity 
of moral opinion cost the less prudent of the fair were but 
the price of the homage that the whole sex obtained. 

68. Nothing, however, more showed a contrast between 
the old and the new trains of sentiments in points 
of taste than the difference of religion. It would 
bo untrue to say that ancient poetry is entirely poetry, 
wanting in exalted notions of the Deity ; but they are rare 
in comparison with those which the Christian religion has 
inspired into very inferior minds, and which, with more 
or less purity, pervaded the vernacular poetry of Europe. 
They were obscured in both periods by an enormous super- 
structure of mythological machinery, but so different in 
names and associations, though not always in spirit, or 
even in circumstances, that those who delighted in the 
fables of Ovid usually scorned the Golden Legend of 
James de Voragine, whose images were turned over with 
equal by a credulous multitude, little able to 

understand why any one should relish heathen stories 
which he did not believe. The modern mythology, if we 
may include in it the saints and devils, as well as the fairy 
and goblin armies, which had been retained in service since 
the days of paganism, is so much more copious and so 
much more easily adapted to our ordinary associations 
than the ancient, that this has given an advantage to the 
romantic school in their contention, which they have well 
known how to employ and to abuse. 

59. Upon these tliree columns — chivahy, gallantry, and 
religion— repose the fictions of the middle ages, Qenorauone 
especially those usually designated as .romances, 

These, such as we iiovr know them, ^ and such as display 



Hist. litt. de la France, xvi. 170 I77 
to be older than the close of the thir- 
relating to 

Arthur and the round table are esteemed 
ot an earlier date than such as have 
Charlemagne for their hero. Most of 
tnese romances in prose are taken from 
metrical romances. — 1842.1 
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the ciiaracteristics above mentioned, were originally meteVal 
and ftiefly ^itten by natives of the north of Fr^ice The 
JJnghsh and Germans translated or imitated them. A n^w 
era of romance began with the Amadis de Ganl, deriyeJ 

fro insufficient evidence 

_om a French metrical original, hut certainly written ffi 
ortngal, though m the Castilian language, by Tasco de 
Loheyra, whose death is generally fixed in 1326 i- Thi., 
romance IS in prose; and though a long interval ‘seenit 
have elapsed before those founded on the story of Amadis 
^ egan to multiply, many were written in French dmino' fl 

d^riv^d^^" the fiSr^fSS 

uluKr ^^^^'■/Sends of chivalry, which became the 
popular readmg, and superseded tire old metrical romances 
already^ somewhat obsolete in their forms of language.^ 

' "ddLhte? aristocracy was naturally 

tS t ^ romances, that not only led the 
iinagrnatioii through a series of adventures but 

preSSS “ rZt of ‘•‘“'“’el'® 

pretended,so that of mankind m general found its gratifi- 

from the East, whether serious or amusing, such as the 
Gesta Eomanorum, the Bolopathos, the DSameron (c^ 

tSSf the“p^ celebrated and best written of these inven- 
tions), the Pecorone ; sometimes in historical haUads or 
favourite style of composition, especially 
with the Teutonic nations; sometimes, again, in leo-Lds of 
saints and the popular demonology of the age. The expe- 

faSy of mtfry’ sentiments, the invention L 

more 

So”fe“ " So tTofT",; *" 

SO high in this respert arthe C^ 

res pect as the G erman; their ancient tales 

ture;r 48 .'''’'’ 

® The oldest prose ' romance, which 
^aetrical, appears to be 
Tristan of Leonois, one of the cycle of 
the round table, written or translated by 
lyncas de Oast, about 1170. Boquofort 
Ltat de la Po6sie fran9aise, p. 14.7 
[bcveral romances in prose are said in 
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have a raciiiess and trntli which has been only imitated by 
others. Among the most renowned of these we must place 
the story of Eeynard the Fox, the origin of which, long 
sought by literary critics, recedes, as they prolong the 
inquiry, into greater depths of antiquity. It was supposed 
to be written, or at least first published, in German rhyme, 
by Henry of Alkmaar, in 1498 ; but earlier editions, in the 
Flemish language, have since been discovered.^ It has 
been found written in French verse by Jaquemars Gielee, 
of Lille, near the end, and in French prose by Peter of St. 
Cloud, near the beginning, of the thirteenth century. 
Finally, the principal characters are mentioned in a Pro- 
ven 9 al song by Eiohard Coeur de Lion.® But though we 
thus bring the story to France, where it became so popular 
as to change the very name of the principal animal, which 
was always called goupil (vulpes) till the fourteenth century, 
when it assumed, from the hero of the tale, the name of 
Eenard,^ there seems every reason to believe that it is of 
German origin ; and, according to a conjecture, once thought 
probable, a certain Eeinard of Lorraine, famous for his 
vulpine qualities in the ninth century, suggested the name to 
some unknown fabulist of the empire. But Eaynouard, and, 
I believe, Grimm, have satisfactorily refuted this hypothesis.^ 
61. These moral fictions, as well as more serious pro- 
ductions, in what may be called the ethical lite- 
rature of the middle ages, towards which Germany xiteratnre. 
contributed a lai’ge share, speak freely of the vices of 
the great. But they deal with them as men responsible to 


^ [I have been reminded, that Cax- 
ton’s ‘Histoi'ye of Heynard the Foxe * 
was published m 1481. — 1847.] 

Kecneil des Anciens Pokes, i. 21. 
M. Baynoiiard observes tluit the Trou- 
hadonrs, and, first of all, Eichard Coeur 
de Lion, have ciuoted the story of 
Eenard, sometimes with allusions not 
referable to the present rornaneo, 
dourrmi des Sav. 1826, p. 340. A great 
deal bas been written about this story; 
but I shall only quote Boutorwek, ix. 
347; Hoinsms, iv. 104; and the Bio- 
graphic universdlo, arts. Gieleo, Alk- 
maar. 

^ Boiuething like this nearly happened 
in England : bears have had a narrow 


escape of being called only bruins, from 
their representative in the fable, 

« [Journal des Savans, July, 1834. 
Eaynouard, in reviewing a Latin poem, 
Eoinardus Vulpis, published at Stut- 
gard in 1832, and referred by its editor 
to the ninth century, shows that the 
allegorical meaning ascribed to the story 
is not in the slightest degree confirmed 
by real facts, or the characters of the 
parties supposed to be designed. The 
poem he places in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, rather than the ninth ; 
and there can be no doubt whatever that 
he is right with any one who is conver- 
sant with the Latin versification of the 
two periods. — 1842.] 
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G'Od^ and subject to natural law, ratber tliaii as members 
of a community. Of political opinions, properly so called, 
wHcb ba¥e in later times so powerfully swayed tbe conduct 
of mankind, we find ■ very little to say in tlie fifteentb 'eeii- 
tury. In so far as tbey were not merely founded on tempo- 
rary circumstances, or at most- on tbe prejudices connected 
witb. positive institutions in eacb country, tbe predomi- 
nant associations tbat influenced tbe judgment were de- 
rived from respect for birtb, of wbicb opulence was as yet 
ratber tbe sign tban tbe substitute. Tbis bad long been, 
and long continued to be, tbe cbaracteristic prejudice of 
Eurojpeaii society. It was bardly ever bigber tban in tbe 
fifteeiitb century, wben heraldry, tbe language tbat speaks 
to tbe eye of pride, and tbe science of those who despise 
every other, was cultivated with all its ingenious pedantry 
and every improvement in useful art, every creation in 
inventive arcbitectui^e, was made subservient to tbe gran- 
deur of an eleYated class in society. Tbe burghers, in those 
parts of Europe wbicb bad become rich by commerce, emu- 
lated in their public distinctions, as they did ultimately in 
their private families, tbe ensigns of patrician nobility. 
This prevailing spirit of aristocracy was still but partially 
modified by tbe spirit of popular freedom on one band, or of 
respectful loyalty on tbe other, 

62. It is far more important to observe tbe disposition 
of tbe public mind in respect of religion, wbicb 
not only claims to itself one great branch of litera- 
ture, but exerts a powerful influence over almost every 
other. Tbe greater part of literature in tbe middle 
ages, at least from tbe twelfth century, may be 
considered as artillery levelled against tbe clergy s I do not 
say against tbe church, wbicb might imply a doctrinal 
opposition by no means universal. But if there is one 
theme upon wbicb the most serious as well as tbe lightest, 
tbe most orthodox as tbe most heretical writers are united, 
it is ecclesiastical corruption. Divided among themselves, 
tbe secular clergy detested tbe regular 5 tbe regular monks 
satirised tbe mendicant friars, who, in their turn, after 
exposing both to tbe ill-will of the people, incurred a double 
portion of it themselves. In tbis most important respect, 


Edigious 

opinions. 


Attaclis on 
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therefore^ tlie medisoTal literature was powerful 

towards cliange. But it rather loosened the associations 
of ancient prejudicej and prepared mankind for reyolutions 
of speculative opinion^ than brought them forward. 

6^ It may be said in general, that three distinct cur- 
rents of religious opinion are discernible on this Three lines 
side of the Alps in the first part of the fifteenth opinion* in 
century. 1. The high pretensions of the Church century, 
of Eome to a sort of moral, as well as theological, infal- 
libility, and to a paramount authority even in temporal 
affairs, when she should think fit to interfere with them, 
were maintained by a great body in the monastic and 
mendicant orders, and had still, probably, a considerable 
influence over the people in most parts of Europe. 2. The 
Councils of Constance and Basie, and the contentions of 
the Gallican and German churches against tlie encroach- 
ments of the holy see, had raised up a strong adverse party, 
supported occasionally by the government, and more uni- 
formly by the temporal lawyers and other educated laymen. 
It derived, however, its greatest force from a number of 
sincere and earnest persons, who set themselves against 
the gross vices of the time, and the abuses grown up in the 
church through self-interest or connivance. They were 
disgusted also at the scholastic systems, which had turned 
religion into a matter of subtle dispute, while they laboured 
to found it on* devotional feeling and contemplative love. 
The mystical theology, which, from seeking the illuminating 
influence and piercing love of the Deity, often proceeded 
onward to visions of complete absorption in his essence, 
till that itself was lost, as in the East, from which this 
system sprang, in an annihilating pantheism, had never 
wanted, and can never want, its disciples. Some, of whom 
Bonaventura is the most conspicuous, opposed its enthusi- 
astic emotions to the icy subtilties of the schoolmen. Some 
appealed to the hearts of the people in their own language. 
Such was Taiiler, whose sermons were long popular and 
have often been printed ; and another was the unknown 
author of the German Theology, a favourite work with 
Luther, and known by the Latin version of Sebastian Oas- 
talio. Such, too, were Gerson and 'Olemangis,^ and .steels. 
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were tlie numerous brethren who issued from the college of 
Deventer.^ One^ doubtless of this class, whenever he may 
Treatise De have livod, wus aiitlior of the celebrated treatise De 
christh Imitatione Christ! (a title which has been trans- 
ferred from the first chapter to the entire work), commonly 
ascribed to Thomas von Kempen or a Kempis, one of the 
Deventer society, but the origin of which has been, and will 
continue to be, the subject of strenuous controversy. Be- 
sides Thomas a Kempis, two candidates have been supported 
by their respective partisans; John Gerson, the famous 
chancellor of the university of Paris, and John Gersen, 
whose name appears in one manuscript, and whom some 
contend to have been abbot of a monastery at Vercelli in 
the thirteenth century, while others hold him an imaginary 
being, except as a misnomer of Gerson. Several Prench 
writers plead for their illustrious countryman, and especially 
M. Geiice, one of the last who has revived the controversy ; 
while the German and Flemish writers, to whom the 
Sorbonne acceded, have always contended for Thomas 
a Kempis, and Gersen has had the respectable support of 
Bellarmin, Mabillon, and most of the Benedictine order, ^ 

EicHiorn, 'vi. 3-136, has amply Thomas a Kempis it is urged, that he was 
and well treated the theological litera- a professed calligrapher or copyist for 
ture of the fifteenth century. Mosheim the college of Deventer ; that the Chro- 
is less satisfactory, and Milner wants ex- niclo of St. Agnes, a contemporary work, 
tent of learning ; yet both will he useful says of him : Scripsit Bibliam nostram 
to the English reader. Eichhorn seems totaliter, et multos alios lihros pro domo 
well accjuainted with the mystical di- et pro pretio ; that the entry above men- 
vines, in p. 97 et post. tioned is more like that of a transcriber 

^ I am not prepared to state the ex- than of an author ; that the same chro- 
ternal G\idcnee upon this keenly debated niclo makes no mention of his having 
question with sufficient precision. In a wTitten the treatise De Imitatione, nor 
few words, it may, I believe, bo said, that does it appear in an early list of works 
in favour of Thomas a Kempis has been ascribed to him. For Gerson are brought 
alleged the testimony of many early edi- forward a great number of early editions 
tions bearing his name, including one in France, and still more in Italy, among 
about 1471, which appears to be the which is the first that boars a date, 
.first, as well as a general tradition from (Venice, 1483,) both in tlio fifteenth and 
his own time, extending over most of sixteenth centuries; and some other pro- 
Europe, which has led a great majority, babilites are alleged. But this treatise 
including the Sorbonne itself, to deter- is not mentioned in a list of his writings 
mine the cause in his favour. It is also given by himself. As to Gersen, his 
said that a manuscript of the treatise De claim seems to rest on a manuscript of 
Imitatione bears these words at the con- great antiquity, which ascribes it to him, 
elusion : Finitus et completus per ma- and indirectly on all those manuscripts 
num Thomse do Kempis, 1441 ; and that which are asserted to bo older than the 
in this maiuiscript are so many erasures time of Gerson and Thomas a Kempis. 
and alterations, as give it the appear- But, as I have before observed, I do not 
ance of his original^autograph. Against profess to give a full view of the external 
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The book itself is said to have gone tbroiigli 1 800 editions^ 
and has probably been more read than any one woi'k after the 
Scriptures. 3. A third religions party consisted of the 
ayowed or concealed heretics, some disciples of the older 
sectaries, some of Wicliffe or Huss, resembling the school 
of Gerson and Gerard Groot in their earnest piety, but 
drawing a more decided line of separation between them- 
selyes and the ruling power, and ripe for a more complete 
reformation than the others were inclined to desire. It is 
not possible, however, for us to pronounce on all the shades 
of opinion that might be secretly cherished in the fifteenth 
century. 

64. Those of the second class were, perhaps, comparatively 



evidence, of wliicli I possess Tbut a super- 
ficial knowledge. 

From the book itself, two remarks, 
which I do not pretend to he novel, have 
suggested themselves to me, 1. The 
Oaliicisms or Italieisms are very nume- 
rous, and strike the reader at once ; such 
as Scientia sine timer© Dei quid impor- 
tat? — Besiste in prineipio irjclinationi 
til}© — Vigilia sorotina — Homo passiona- 
tus — Vivere cum nobis contrariantibus 
— Timoratior in cunctis actiljus— Suf- 
ferontia crucis. It seems strange that 
those barbarous adaptations of French or 
Italian should have occurred to any one 
whose native language was Dutch ; un- 
less it can bo shown, that through St. 
Bernard, or any other ascetic writer, 
they had become naturalised in religious 
style. 2. But, on the other baud, it 
sefuns impossible to resist the conviction, 
that the author was an inhabitant of a 
monastery, which was not the case with 
Gerson, originally a secular priest at 
Faris, and employed for many years in 
active life, as chanccllorof the university 
and one of the leaders of the (billiean 
church. The whole spirit breathed by 
the treatise Delinitatione Christiis that 
of a solitary ascetic: — Vollom mo plurics 
iacuisse ot inter homines non fiiissc. — 
8ed qiiare tarn libentor loquiinur, ©t in- 
vieom fabiilamur, cum rare sine hesione 
conscientim ad silontium re<limus. — 
Celia conrirmafci dulcescit, etmaio cu.st,o- 
dita taHiium general. Si in prineipio 
conversionis turn bene earn ineoluoris et 
custodieris, erit tibi posthac dilccta, 
arnica, ot gratissimum stdatium. 

As tho former consideration seems to 


exclude Thomas a Kempis, so the latter 
is unfavourable to the claims of Gerson. 
It has been observed, however, that in 
one passage, 1. i. e. 24, there is an ap- 
parent allusion to Dante ; wdiich, if in- 
tended, must put an end to Gersen, 
abbot of Vercelli, whom his supporters 
place in the first part of the thirteenth 
century. But the allusion is not indis- 
putable. Various articles in the Biogra- 
phie universelle, from the pen of M. 
Gence, maintain his favourite hypo- 
thesis ; and M. Daunou, in the Journal 
des Sayan's for 1826, and again in the 
volume for 1827, espouses the same 
cause, and even says, Hous ne nous 
arr^terons point a ce qui regarde Thomas 
a Kempis, a qui cot ouvrago n’est plus 
gu^re attribud aujom’d’hui, p. 631. But 
aiijonTd^mi must be interpreted rather 
literally, if this be correct. This is in 
the review of a defence of the pretensions 
of Gersen, by M. Gregory, wlio adduces 
some strong reasons to prove that the work 
is older than tho fourteenth century. 

This book contains great beauty and 
heart* piercing truth in many of its de- 
tached sentences, but places its rule of 
life in absolute seclusion fi*om the world, 
and seldom refers to the exorcise of any 
social or even domestic duty. It has 
naturally been less a favourite in Pro- 
testant countries, both from its monastic 
character, and because those who incline 
towards Calvinism do not find in it the 
phraseology to which they are accus- 
tomed. The translations are very nu- 
merous, but there seems to be an in- 
imitable expression in its concise and 
energetic, though barbarous Latin. 





rare at tins ^ time in itaiy, ana tiiose oi tiie tinra iiiuca^inore 
Sfepticism. so. But the exlTeme superstition of the popiilar 
christiaaity. creed, the. conversation oi Jews and Mahometans, 
the imboiincled admiration of pagan' genius and virbiie, the 
natural tendency of many minds to doubt and to perceive 
difficulties, which the schoolmen were apt to find everywhere, 
and nowhere to solve, joined to the irreligious spirit, of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, especially as modified by ' Averroes, 
could not but engender a secret tendency towards infidelity, 
the course of which may be traced with ease in the writings 
of those ages. Thus ■ the tale of the three rings in Boccacej. ■ 
whether original or not, may be reckoned among the sports 
of a sceptical philosoph}^ But a jiroof, not less decisive, 
that the blind faith we ascribe to the middle ages was by no 
means universal, results from the numerous vindications 
of Christianity written in the fifteenth century. Eiclihorn, 
after referring to several passages in the works of Petrarch, 
mentions defences of religion by Marsiliiis Picinus, Alfonso 
de Spina, a converted Jew, Savonarola, iSiieas Sylvius, Piciis 
of Mirandola. He gives an analysis of the first, which, in 
its course of argument, differs little from modern apologies 
of the same class.^" 

65, These writings, though by men so considerable as 
most of those he has named, are very obscure at 
present; but the treatise of Eaimond de Sebond^ 
is somewhat better known, hi con sequence of the chapter in 
Montaigne entitled an apology for him, Montaigne had 
previously translated into French the Tlieologia K'aturalis 
of this Sebonde, professor of medicine ab Barcelona in tlip 
early part of the fifteenth century. This has been called by 
some the first regular system of natural theology ; but, even 
if nothing of that kind could be found in the writings of tlie 
schoolmen, which is certainly not the case, such an appella- 
tion, notwithstanding the title, seems hardly due to Seboiide’s 
book, which is intended, not so much to erect a fabric of 
religion independent of revelation, as to demonstrate the 
latter by proofs derived from the order of nature. 

66. Diigald Stewart, in his first dissertation prefixed to 


Raimond de 
Sebonde. 
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the Encyclopsedia Britanniea, observes, that ‘ the principal 
aim of Sebonde’s boot, according to Montaigne, His vietrs 
is to sliow that Christians are in .the wrong to stood, 
make hninaii reasoning the basis of their belief, since the 
object of it is only conceived by faith, and by a special 
insphation of the divine grace.’ I have been able to ascer- 
tain that the excellent author was misled in this passage by 
coiTfiding in a translation of Montaigne, which he took in a 
wrong sense. Par from such being the aim of Sebonde, his 
book is wholly devoted to the rational proofs of religion ; 
I and what Stewart has taken for a proposition of Sebonde 

; himself, is merely an objection which, according to Mon- 

taigne, some were apt to make against his mode of reason- 
ij ing. The passage is so very clear that every one who looks 
at Montaigne (L ii. c. 12) must instantaneously perceive the 
I oversight which the translator, or rather Stewart, has made ; 

or he may satisfy himself by the article on Sebonde in 
; Bayle.® 

i 67. The object of Seboiide’s book, according to himself, is 

! to clevelope those truths as to God and man, which 1 . 5^1 
; are latent in nature, and through which the latter 

may learn everything necessary ; and especially may under- 
stand Scripture, and have an infallible certainty of its truth. 
This science is incoriDorate in all the books of the doctors of 
the church, as the alphabet is in their words. It is the first 
science, the basis of all others, and requiring no other to be 
previously known. The scarcity of the book will justify an 
extract, which, though in very uncouth Latin, will serve to 
give a notion of what Sebonde really aimed at; but he 
labours with a confused expression, arising partly from the 
vastness of his subject.” 


[The translation nsel hy Stewart 
may not hare been that by Cotton, hnt 
oiit‘ pn]>Iished in 1770, winch professes 
to V>e original. It mnst I>e said that if 
lie had been more attentive, the trans- 
lation could not hayo misled him. — 
1842 .] 

® Dno snnt libri nobis data a Deo : 
Bcilicet liber nniversitatis creatairarnm, 
sire liber nattirre, et alins cst liber saerac 
scriptura\ Primtis liber fuit datns ho- 
tnini a prineipio, dum luuversitas rerum 


fnit condita, quoniam qnoelibot creatnra 
non est nisi qnaedam iitera digito Dei 
scripta, et ex plnribns creatiiris sient ex 
plnribus literis componitnr liber. Ita 
componitnr Hbor ereatiirarum, in quo 
libro etiam eontinetur homo ; et est prin- 
cipnlior Iitera ipsins libri. Et sient literse 
et dietionis factee ex literis important et 
includnnt scientiam ot diversas signitica- 
tiones et mirabiles sententias : ita eon- 
formiter ipsae creatnrae siimil conjnnctac 
et ad invicem comparaUn important et 
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68. Sebonde seems to liave bad floating in Ms mind, as 
is-afciireofHs estract will suggest, some of those theories as to 
arguments, correspoiideiice of the moral and material world, 
which were afterwards propounded, in their cloudy magni- 
ficence, by the Theosophists of the next two centuries. lie 
undertakes to proYe the Trinity from the analogy of nature. 
His argument is ingenious enough, if not quite of orthodox 
tendency, being drawn from the scale of existence, which 
must lead us to a being immediately derived from the First 
Cause. He proceeds to derive other doctrines of Christianity 
from principles of natural reason; and after this, which 
occupies about half a volume of 779 closely printed pages, he 
comes to direct proofs of revelation: first, because God, who 
does all for his own honour, would not suffer an impostor to 
persuade the world that he was equal to God, which Mahomet 
never pretended ; aud afterwards by other arguments more 
or less valid or ingenious. 


significant di versas significationes efc sen- per se et siiio magistro possit studore 
tentias, et continent scientiam homini doctrinam necessarian! ; propterea hoe 
necessarian!. Secnndnsautem liber scrip- totiim istum mundnm yisibilem sibi 
turse datus est homini secnndo, et hoc in creavit, et dedit tanquam librum pro- 
defeetu pritni libri ; eo qnia homo ne- prinm et naturalem et infallibilem, Dei 
sciebat in primo legere, qui erat csecns ; digito scriptiim, nbi singnlee creatnrje 
sed tamen primus liber creatnrarum est quasi literee s!!nt, non humano arbitrio 
omnibus communis, quia solum clerici seel divino jurante juclicio ad domon- 
legere sciunt in co [i. e. secundo]. stranduni homini sapientiam et doc- 

Item primus liber, scilicet naturse, non trinam sibi necessarian! ad salutom. 
potest falsificari, nec deleri, neque false Quam quidem sapientiam niillus potest 
interpretari ; ideo hseretici non possunt videre, neque legere per se in dicto libro 
eum false intelligere, nec aliquis potest semper aperto, nisi fuerit a Duo illurai- 
in CO fieri hmretieus. Sod seenndus po- natus et a peccato originali mundatus. 
test falsificari et false interpretari etmalo Et ideo nullus antiquornm philosopho- 
intelligi. Attamen uterque liber est ab rum paganoruin potest legere banc scien- 
eodem, quia idem Dominus et creaturas tiam, quia erant excsecati quantum ad 
condidit, et sacram Scripturam revelavit. propriam salutem, qiiamvis in dicto 
Et ideo conveniunt ad invicem, et non libro legerimt aliqiiam scientiam, et 
contradicitunus alteri, sed tamen primus omnem quam habuerunt ab codem con- 
est nobis connaturalis, secundus super- traxerunt ; sed voram sapientiam quse 
natiiralis. Eraeterea cum homo^ sit na- ducit ad vitam aeternam, quamvis fuerat 
turaliter rationalis, et susceptibilis dis- in eo sciipta, legere non potueruut. 
ciplinae et doctrinse ; et cum naturaliter Ista autem scientia non est aliud, nisi 
a sua creationo millam habeab actu cogltare et videre sapientiam seriptara 
doctrinam neque^ scientiam, sit tamen in creaturis, et extrahere ipsam ab illis, 
aptus ad suscipiendum earn ; et cum et ponere in anima, et videre signifiea- 
doctrina et scientia^ sino libro, in quo tionem creaturarum. Et sic comparando 
scripta sit, non possit baberi, convenion- ad aliam ot conjungero sicut dictionem 
tissimum fuit, ne frastra homo esset dictioni, et ex tali coiijunctione rcsnltab 
capax doctrinse et scientim, quod divina sontentiaet significatiovora, dum tamen 
scientia homini librum creaTerit, in quo sciat homo intelligere ot cognoscere. 
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69 . We shall now adopt a closer and more chronological 
arrangement than before, ranging under each decennial period 
the circumstances of most importance in the general history 
of literature, as well as the principal books published within 
it. This course we shall pursue till the channels of learning 
become so various, and so extensively diffused through 
several Iringdoms, that it will be found convenient to deviate 
in some measure from so strictly chronological a form, in 
order to consolidate better the history of different sciences, 
and diminish, in some measure, what can never wholly be 
removed from a work of this nature, the confusion of per- 
petual change of subject;^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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CHAPTEB 


ON THE LITERATUEE OP EUROPE PROM 1440 TO THE CLOSE 
OP THE PIPTEENTH CENTURY, 


Classical Literature in Italy — Nicolas V. — Laiirentius Yallj 


1, The reader is not to consider tlae year 1440 as a marked 
rwoS opocli in the annals of literature. It has sometimes 
been treated as such by those who have referred the 
inventing of printing to this particular era. But it is here 
chosen as an arbitrary line, nearly coincident with the com- 
plete development of an ardent thirst for classical, and 
especially Grecian, literature in Italy, as the year 1400 was 
with its first manifestation. 

2. No very conspicuous events belong to this decennial 
Continual period. The spirit of improvement, already so 
learning^ powcrfully excited in Italy, continued to produce 
the same effects in rescuing ancient manuscripts from the 
chances of destruction, accumulating them in libraries, 
making translations from the Greek, and by intense labour 
in the perusal of the best authors, rendering both their sub- 
stance and their language familiar to the Italian scholar. 
The patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, Alfonso king of Naples, 
and Nicolas of Bate, has already been mentioned. Lionel, 
successor of the last prince, was by no means infeiuor to him 
in love of letters. But they had no patron so important as 
Nicolas V. (Thomas of Sarzana), who became pope in 1447; 

^ nor has any later- occupant of his chair, without 
xicioas . ^^[cepting Leo X,, deserved equal praise as an 
encourager of learning, Nicolas founded the Vatican 
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librarjp and left at liis deatli in 1455, enriclied witlx 
5000 volnmes ; a treasure far exceeding that of any other 
collection in Europe. Every scholar who needed mainteii- 
ance, which was of course the common case, found it at the 
court of Eome ; imiuinerable benefices all over Christendom, 
which had fallen into the grasp of the holy see, and frequently 
required of their incumbents, as is well known, neither resi- 
dence, nor even the priestly character, affording the means 
of generosity, which have seldom been so laudably applied. 
Several Greek authors were translated into Latin by direction 
of Mcolas Y., among wHcli are the history of Diodorus 
Siculus, and Xenophon’s Cyi'opsedia, by Poggio,^ who still 
enjoyed the ofiice of apostolical secretary, as he had under 
Eugeuius lY*, and with still more abundant munificence on 
the part of the Pope; Herodotus and Thucydides by Yalla, 
Polybius by Perotti, Appian by Decembrio, Strabo by 
Gregory of Tiferno and Guarino of Yerona, Theophrastus by 
Gaza, Plato de Legibus, Ptolemy’s Almagest, and the Prsepa- 
ratio Evaugelica of Eusebius, by George of Trebizond.^ 
These translations, it has been already observed, will not 
bear a very severe criticism, but certainly there was an 
extraordinary cluster of learning round the chair of this 
excellent pope. 

3. Corniani remarks, that if Nicolas Y., like some 
popes, had raised a distinguished family, many 
pens would have been employed to immortalise 
him; but not having surrounded himself with relations, 
his fame has been much below his merits. Gibbon, one of 
the first to do full justice to Nicolas, has made a similar 
observation. How striking the contrast between this pope 
and his famous x^redecessor Gregory I., who, if he did not 


JUBticO <IUG 
to bis cha- 
racter. 
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« Ad caleem pob'tea majoro ex parte extexiniaatum. 


burn and destroy lieatben authors, was at least anxious to 
discourage the reading of them! These eminent men, like 
Michael Angelo’s figures of Night and Morning, seem to 
stand at the two gates of the middle ages, emblems and 
heralds of the mind’s long sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, rather in a moral than 
poggio on political strain, display an observing and intelligent 

mind. Such are those on nobility, and on the un- 
happiness of princes. For these, which were written before 
1440, the reader may have recourse to Shepherd, Corniani, 
or Ginguene. A later essay, if we may so call it, on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, begins with leather an interesting 
descrii)tion of the ruins of Eome. It is an enumeration 
of the more conspicuous remains of the ancient city; and 
we may infer from it that no great devastation or injury has 
taken place since the fifteenth century. Gibbon has given 
an account of this little tract, which is not, as he shows, the 
earliest on the subject. Poggio, I will add, seems not to 
have known some things with which we are fiimiliar, as the 
Cloaca Maxima, the fragments of the Servian wall, the 
Mamertine prison, the temple of Nerva, the Giano Quadri- 
fronte ; and by some -odd misinformation, believes that the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, which he had seen entire, was after- 
%vards destroyed. Thi,s leads to a conjecture that the treatise 
was not finished during his residence at Rome, and con- 
sequently not wdthin the present decemiium. 

5. In the fourth book of this treatise De Varietate Portunse, 
Account of Poggio has introduced a remarkable narration of 
Conti. ' travels by a Yenetian, Mcolo di Conti, who in 1419 
had set off from Ms .country, and, after passing many years 
in Persia and India, returned home in 1444. His account of 
those regions, in some respects the earliest on which reliance 
could be placed, will he found, rendered into Italian from a 
Portuguese version of Poggio, in the first volume of Eamusio. 
That editor seems not to have known that the original was 

print. 

. A for more considerable work by Laurentius Valla, on 
graces of the Latin language, is rightly, I believe. 


¥ 
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placed witliin tliis period ; but it is often difficult to deter- 
mine tbe dates of books published before the inven- 
tion of printing. Valla, like Poggio, had also 
earned the favour of Alfonso, but, unlike him, had forfeited 
that of the court of Eome. His character was very irascible 
and overbearing, a fault too general with the learned of the 
fifteenth centiny; but he may, perhaps, be placed at the 
head of the literary republic at this time ; for if inferior to 
Poggio, as probably he was, in vivacity and variety of genius, 
he was undoubtedly above him in what was then most valued 
and most useful, grammatical erudition. 

7. Valla began with an attack on the court of Eome in 
his declamation against the donation of Constan- His attack 

i • nt 1 • T on the court 

tine. Some have in consequence reckoned mm or Rome, 
among the precursors of Protestantism ; while others have 
imputed to the Eoman see, that he was pursued with its 
hostility for questioning that pretended title to sovereignty. 
Blit neither of these representations is just. Valia confines 
himself altogether to the temporal principality of the pope ; 
but as to this, his language must he admitted to have been so 
abusive, as to render the resentment of the court of Eome 
not unreasonable.*^ 

8, The more famous work of Valla, De Elegantiis La- 
tina) Linguce, begins with too arrogant an assump- ms treatise 
tion. ^ These books,’ he says, will contain 
nothing that has been said by any one else. For many 
ages past, not only no man has been able to speak Latin, 
but none have understood the Latin they read; the stu- 
dious of philosophy have had no comprehension of the 


^ A few linos will suffice as a speei- 
inen. 0 Romani pontifices, exemplum 
facinornm omnium ejoteris pontificibus, 
et irnprobissimi scribm et pharissei, qni 
Hodetis super cathedrain Moysi, et opera 
Datlian et Abyron faeitis, itane vesbi- 
inenta apparatus, pompa equitatfis, om- 
nis deniquo vita Caisaris, viearium Cliristi 
decebit? Tlie wliole tone is more like 
Luthor’.s violence, than what we should 
expect from an Italian of the fifteenth 
century. Bub it is with the ambitious 
spirit of aggrandisement as tomponil 
princes, that he reproachCvS the pontiffs; 
nor can it be denied, that Martin and 
EugeniuK had given provocation for his 


invective. Nec amplius horrenda vox 
andiatur, partes contra ecclesiam ; eccle- 
sia contra Perusinos puguat, contra Bo- 
nonienses, Ron contra Christianos pug- 
nat ecclesia, sed papa. Of the papal 
claim to temporal sovereignty by pre- 
scription, Valla writes indignantly. A'av 
scripsit Romana eeelcsia ; o imperil i, o 
divini juris ignari. Rnllus quantumvis 
annorum naments vernin abolcre tilu- 
lum potest. Prnescripsit Romana oecle- 
sia. Tace, nefaria lingua. Pric.scrip" 
tionem quae fit do rebus muti.s atque 
irrationalibus, ad hominom transfers ; 
cujus quo diuturnior in servibuto poa- 
sessid, eo detestabilior. 
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pliilosophers, the advocates of the orators, the lawyers of 
the jorists, the general scholar of any writers of antiquity.’ 
Yalla, however, did at least incomparably more than any 
one who had preceded him ; and it would probably appear 
that a great part of the distinctions in Latin syntax, in- 
flexion, and synonymy, which our best grammars contain, 
may be traced to his work. It is to be observed, that he 
made free use of the ancient grammarians, so that his 
vaunt of originality must be referred to later times. Valla 
is very copious as to synonyms, on which the delicate, and 
even necessary understanding of a language mainly de- 
pends. If those have done most for any science who have 
carried it farthest from the point whence they set out, 
philology seems to owe quite as much to Valla as to any 
one who has come since. The treatise was received with en- 
- thusiastic admiration, continually reprinted, honoured with a 
paraphrase by Erasmus, commented, abridged, extracted, and 
even turned into verse.® 

9. Valla, however, self-confident and of no good temper, 
in censuring the language of others, fell not un- 
iisdotects. frequently into mistakes of his own. Vives and 
Budmus, coming in the next century, and in a riper age of 
philology, blame the hypercritical disposition of one who 
had not the means of pronouncing negatively on Latin 
w'ords and phrases', from his want of sufficient dictionaries ; 
his fastidiousness became what they call superstition, im- 
posing captious scruples and unnecessary observances on 
himself and the world.^' And of this species of superstition, 
there has been much since his time in philology. 

10. Heeren, one of the few who have, in modern times, 
spoken of this work from personal knowledge, and 
irake of It. ^ith sxifficient learning, gives it a high character. 
‘Valla was without doubt the best acquainted with Latin 


« Corniaiii, ii. 221. The editions of consiitiiore vsmnma religione institissc; 
Viilla de Elegantiis> recorded by Panzer, deinde Jndicii cerimonia singulari, cum 
are tu enty-eight in the fifteenth century- profeetus qiioque diligentiam sequassot, 
bco-innirm in'l471, and. thirty-one in the in earn snperstitionem sensim delapsum 
first thirty-six years of the next. esse, ut et sose ipse et alios captiosis 

f Yives de tradendis disciplinis, i. 478. observationibus seribendiqiio legibus ob- 
■Bndeeus^ observes : —Ego Laurentium ligaret. Commontar. in Ling. G-rsec. 
Vallottscm, egxegii spiritiis virum, ©xi- p. 26, (1529.) But sometimes, perhaps, 
stimo s«euU sni^imperitia ofibnsum pri- Valia is right, and Budieus wrong in 
mum Latin© loquondi eonsnetudinem con.siiring him. 
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of any man in Ms age; yet, no pedantic Ciceronian, lie 
liad studied all the classical writers of Eome. His Ele- 
gantise is a work on grammar ; it contains an explanation 
of refined turns of expression, especially where they are 
peculiar to Latin ; displaying not only an exact knowledge 
of that tongue, but often also a really philosophical study 
of language in general. In an age when nothing was so 
much Tallied as a good Latin style, yet when the helps, of 
which we now possess so many, were all wanting, such a 
work must obtain a great success, since it relieved a 
necessity which every one felt.’^ 

11. We have to give this conspicuous scholar a place in 
another line of criticism, that on the text and in- Yiawsm- 
terpretation of the Hew Testament. His anno- 
tations are the earliest specimen of explanations Testament, 
founded on the original language. In the course of these 
he treats the Vulgate with some severity. But Valla is 
said to have had but a slig-ht knowledge of Greek and it 
must also he owned, that with all his merit as a Latin critic, 
he wrote indifferently, and with less classical spirit than 
his adversary Poggio. The invectives of these against each 
other do little honour to their memory, and are not worth 
recording in this volume, though they could .not be omitted 
in a legitimate history of the Italian scholars. 


Sect. II. 1460—1460. 

Greeks in Italy — Invention of Printing. 

12. The capture of Constantinople in 1458 drove a few 
learned Greeks, who had lingered to the last Fresh arrival 
amidst the crash of their ruined empire, to the 
hospitable and admiring Italy. Among these have been 

^ P. 220. res agens, Mem apnd cruditos docoxit. 

^ Aniiis abhine ducentis ITorodotum Hnet de Claris Iiiterpretibiis, apiid 
et Tlmeydidem Latinis literis exponobat Blount. Baunon, Iiowover, in tho Bio- 
I/aiu'entins Valla, in ea bene et ele- graphie universelle, art. ^iluieydides, 
ganter dicendi copia, qiiam totis volumi- asserts that Valla’s translation of that 
nilmn explicavit, inoiegans tamen, et historian is generally faithful. This 
pnene barbarus, Oraecis ad hoc literis would show no inconsiderable know- 
ieviter tinctus, ad auctonim sententias ledge of Greek for that age- 
parnm attentns, oscitans Bsepe, et alias , . 
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reckoned Argyxopulns and Chalcondyles, snccessivelj teacli- 
ers of their own language; Andronicus CallistuSj, who is 
said to have followed the same profession both there and at 
Eome; and Constantine Lascaris, of an imperial family/ 
whose lessons were given for several years at Milan, and 
afterwards at Messina. It seems, however, to be proved 
that Argyropulus had been already for several years in 
Italy 

13. The cultivation of Greek literature gave rise about 
piatonists this time to a vehement controversy, which had 
some influence on philosophical opinions in Italy. 
Gemistus Pletho, a native of the Morea, and one of those 
who attended the council of Florence in 1439, being an 
enthusiastic votary of the Platonic theories in metaphysics 
and natural theology, communicated to Cosmo de’ Medici 
part of his own zeal; and from that time the citizens of 
Florence formed a scheme of establishing an academy of 
learned men, to discuss and propagate the Platonic system. 
This seems to have been carried into effect early in the 
present decennial period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, wherein he not only 
T'lcir con. P^tolled the Platonic philosophy, which he mingled, 
trorersy. Tfy^as then usual, with that of the Alexandrian 
school, and of the spurious writings attributed to Zoroaster 
and Hermes, but inveighed without measure against Aris- 
totle and his disciples, had aroused the Aristotelians of 
Greece, where, as in Western Europe, their master’s author- 
ity had long prevailed. It seems not improbable that the 
Platonists were obnoxious to the orthodox party for sacrifi- 
cing their own church to that of Eome ; and there is also 
some ground for ascribing a rejection of Christianity to 
Pletho. The dispute, at least, began in Greece, where 
Pletho’s treatise met with an angry opponent in Gennadius, 
patriarch of Constantinople.^^ It soon spread to Italy; 

* liody, Tiraboschi^ Roscoe. been the case. Gennadins, his enemy, 

Pletho’s death, in an extreme old abdicated the patriarchate of Constanti- 
ago, is fixed by Brucker, on the authority nople in 1458, having been raised to it 
of George of Trebizond, before the cap- in 1 453 . The public burning of Pletho’s 
turn ot Constantinople. A letter, indeed, hook was in the intermediate time ; and 
of Bossarion, in 1462 (M^m. de I’Acad. it is agreed that this was done after his 
d cs Inscript, vol. ii.), seems to imply that death, 
he was then living ; but this cannot have 
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Theodore Gaza embracing the cause of Aristotle with 
temper and moderation, and George of Trebizond, a far 
inferior man, with invectives against the Platonic i)hiloso]3hj 
and its founder. Others replied in the same tone; and 
whether from ignorance or from rndeness, this controversy 
appears to have been managed as much with abuse of the 
lives and characters of two philosophers, dead nearly two 
thousand years, as with any rational discussion of their 
tenets. Both sides, however, strove to make out, what in 
fact was the ultimate object, that the doctrine they main- 
tained was more consonant to the Christian religion than 
that of their adversaries. Cardinal Bessarion, a man of solid 
and elegant learning, replied to George of Trebizond in a 
book entitled Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis ; one of the 
first books that appeared from the Boman press, in 1470. 
This dispute may possibly have originated, at least in Greece, 
before 1450; and it was certainly continued beyond 1460, the 
writings both of George and Bessarion a]}pearing to be rather 
of later date.® 

15. Bessarion himself was so far from beings as unjust 
towards Aristotle as his opponent was towards Plato, that he 
translated his metaphysics. That philosopher, though 
almost the idol of the schoolmen, lay still in some measure 
under the ban of the church, which had very gradually re- 
moved the prohibition she laid, on his writings in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Mcolas V. first permitted 
them to he read without restriction in the universities.^ 

16. Cosmo de’ Medici selected Marsilius Piciniis, as a 
youth of great promise, to be educated in the mys- ^vtarsiiius 
teries of Platonism, that he might become the chief 

and preceptor of the new academy ; nor did the devotion of 
the young philosopher fall sliorfe of the patron’s hope. 


Hodv, p. 79, doubts whether Gazans " The best account, and that from 
vindication of .Arist(,>tlo were not merely whieli later writers have fretdyborrow'ed, 
vm-bal, in conversation wdth Bessarion; of this philosophical controversy, is by 
which is however implicitly contradicted Boivin, in the second volmne of the Mc- 
by Boivin and Tirabosrld, wdio assert moirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
hini to Imve written Jtgaiosi .Pletho. The p, 15. Brncker, iv. 40, Bnhle, ii. 107t 
coToparisoii of Plato and Aristotle by and Tiraboschi, vi, 303, arc my other 
George of I'robizond was published, at authorities. 

Venice in 1523, as TIeeren says on the ® Launoy de varia Aristotelis Fortuna 
atithority of Fabricius. in Aciidemia Parisiensi, p. 44. . , , / 
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I'icinns declares liimself to have profited as much bj the 
coBversation of Gosmo as by^ the writiugs of Plato ; but this 
is said in a dedication to Lorenzo, and the author has not, 
on other occasions, escaped the reproach of flattery. He 
began as early as 1456, at the age of twenty-three, to write 
on the Platonic philosophy ; but being as yet ignorant of 
Greek, prudently gave way to the advice of Cosmo and 
Landino, that he should acquire more knowledge before he 
imparted it to the world.P 

1 7. The great glory of this decennial period is the inven- 

iiiYcntion of printing, or at least, as all must allow, its 

printing. application to the purposes of useful learning. The 
reader will not expect a minute discussion of so long and 
unsettled a controversy as that which the origin of this ai't 
has furnished. For those who are little conversant with the 
subject, a very few particulars may be thought necessary. 

18. About the end of the fourteenth century, we find a 
Block books, p^’actice of taking impressions from engraved blocks 

of wood ; sometimes for playing-cards, which were 
not generally used long before that time, sometimes for rude 
cuts of saints.*^ The latter were frequently accompanied by 
a few lines of letter cut in the block. Gradually entire pages 
were impressed in this manner ; and thus began what are 
called block books, printed in fixed characters, but never 
exceeding a very few leaves... Of these there exist nine or 
ten, often reprinted, as it is generally thought, between 1400 
and 1440.^ In using the word printed, it is of course not 
intended to prejudice the question as to the real art of 
juinting. These block books seem to have been all 
executed in the Low Countries. They are said to have been 
followed by several editions of the short grammar of 
Donatus.® These also were printed in Holland. This mode 
of printing from blocks of wood has been practised in China 
from time immemorial, 

19. The invention of printing, in the modern sense, from 


p Bnickor, iv. Boscoe. de rimpriraerie. SingcT’s History of 

'1 Hcdnckko aiid otliers kaye proved Playing-Card.s. The earliest cards ri’cre 
tliat playing-cards were known in Ger- on parchment. 

many as ciirly as 1299 ; but these were Lambinet, Singer, Ottiey,r)il>dinj&c. 
probably painted. Lnmbinet, Origines » Lambinet. 
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nioveable letters, lias been referred by most to Guten- 
berg, a native of Mentz, but settled at Strasbiirg. ontenberg 
He IS supposed to iiave conceived the idea betore claims. 
1440, and to have spent the next ten years in making 
attempts at carrying it into effect, wbicli some assert 
liiin to have done in short fugitive pieces, actually printed 
from his moveable wooden characters before 1450. But of 
the existence of these there seems to be no evidence.'*^ 
Gutenberg’s priority is disputed by those who deem Lawrence 
Costar of Haarlem the real inventor of the art. According 
to a tradition, which seems not to be traced beyond the 
middle of the sixteenth century, hut resting afterwards upon 
sufficient testimony to prove its local reception, Costar sub- 
stituted moveable for fixed letters as early as 1430; and 
some have believed that a buok called Speculum hum an 00 
Salvationis, of very rude wooden characters, proceeded from 
the Haarlem press before any other that is generally re- 
cognised." The tradition adds that, an unfaithful servant 
having fled with the secret, set np for himself at Strasbiirg or 
Mentz ; and this treachery was originally ascribed to 
Gutenberg or Bust, but seems, since they have been manifestly 
cleaned of it, to have been laid on one Gensfleisch, reputed to 
be the brother of Gutenberg*.^ The evidence, however, as to 
this is highly precarious; and even if we were to admit the 
claims of Costar, there seems no fair reason to disjiute that 
Gutenberg might also have struck out an idea, which surely 
did not require any extraordinary ingenuity, and left the 
most important difficulties to be surmounted, as they undeni- 
ably were, by himself and his coadjutors.^' 

20. It is agreed hj ail, that about 1450, Gutenberg, having 
gone to Mentz, entered into jiartiiership with Fust, Pm-rc^ 
a rich merchant of that city, for the purpose of tion."* 
carrying the invention into effect, and tluit Bust supplied 


jUemoires do I’Aead. das InBcript., of Hadnan Jimiiis. Santander, Lanil)!- 
xvii, 702. Lambinet, p. 113. not, and most, recent investigators, are 

“ In Mr. Ottley’s History of Engrav- for Mentz: against Ilnariem. ’ 
ing, the claims of Oostar arc strongly * Gonsilcisch seems to have boon the 
maintained, tliough chieliy on the an- name of that, branch of the Gntonherg 
tliority of Meermau’s proofs, which go to family to which the inventor of printing 
osialdish ihc local tradition- But the belonged. Biogr. nniv., art, Gnt on berg, 
cviilence of Ludovico Guicciardini is an ^ Lambinot, p. 315. 
answer to those' wdso treat it as a forgery 
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liim with considerable sums of money. The subsequent steps 
are obscure. According to a passage in the Annales 
Hirsargienses of Trithemius, written sixty years afterwards, 
but on the authority of a grandson of Peter Schaeffer, their 
assistant in the work, it was about 1452 that the latter 
brought the art to perfection, by devising an easier mode of 
casting types.®= This passage has been interpreted, according 
to a lax construction, to mean, that Schseffer invented the 
method of casting types in a matrix ; but seems more strictly 
to intimate, that we owe to him the great improvement in 
letter-casting, namely, the punches of engraved steel, by 
which the matrices or moulds are struck, and without which, 
independent of the economy of labour, there could be no 
perfect uniformity of shape. Upon the former supposition, 
Schseffer may be reckoned the main inventor of the art of 
printing ; for moveable wooden letters, though small books 
may possibly have been printed by means of them, are so 
inconvenient, and letters of cut metal so expensive, that few 
great works were likely to have passed through the press till 
cast types were employed. Van Praet, however, believes the 
Psalter of 1457 to have been printed from wooden characters ; 
and some have conceived letters of cut metal to have been 
employed both in that and in the first Bible. Lambinet, 
who thinks ^ the essence of the art of printing is in the en- 
graved j)unch,’ naturally gives the chief credit to Schmffer;® 
hut this is not the more usual op)inion. 

21. The earliest hook, properly so called, is now generally 
Pirst printed Relieved to be the Latin Bible, commonly called the 
Bible. Mazarin Bible, a copy having been found, about the 
middle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin’s library at 
Paris.^ It is remarkable that its existence was unknown 


* Petrus Opilio de Gernslieiinj tunc des caraeteres, qui en est rilme; 

famulus inventoris primi Juannis Eust, glolre a Fust, qui en fit usage avec lui, 
homo ing{miosiis et priidens, facilioreni et sans Icqiiel nous ne jouirions pexit- 
modum fundendi characteras excogifeivit, etre pas do ce bicnfait ; gloirc a Sehjoffer, 
et artem, lit nunc est, complevit. Lam- k qui nous deyons tout le mecanisme, 
biuot, i. 101. Seo I)auBOu contra. Id. et toiites Ics xnerveillos de Tart. i. 13 9. 
417. , ^ Clologno Clironiclo says, Anno 

“ ii. 233. In another place, ho di- Pomini 1450, qui jubil^ous erat, cceptura 
Tides the praise bettor t Glloire done a est imprimi, primusque liber, qui excu- 
Gutenberg, qui, le premier, con^ut debatur, biblia fuere Latina, 

de la typography e, on imaginaut la mo- 
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before ; for it can hardly be called a book of very extraor- 
dinary scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in different 
libraries, half of them in those of private persons in England.^ 
Wo date appears in this Bible, and some have referred its 
publication to 1452, or even to 1450, which few perhaps would 
at present maintain ; while others have thought the year 
1455 rather more probable."^ In a copy belonging to the 
Royal Library at Paris, an entry is made, importing that it 
was coni^deted in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on the 
feast of the Assumption (Aug. 15), 1466. But Trithemius, 
in the jiassage above quoted, seems to intimate that no book 
had been printed in 1452 ; and, considering the lapse of time 
that would naturally be employed in such an undertaking 
during the infancy of the art, and that we have no other 
printed book of the least importance to fill up the interval 
till 1457, and also that the binding and illuminating the 
above-mentioned copy is likely to have followed the pub- 
lication at no great length of time, we may not err in placing 
its appearance in the year 1455, which will secure its hitherto 
unimpeached priority in the records of bibliography.® 

2’2. It is a very striking circumstance, that the high- 
minded inventors of this great art tried at the very 
outset so bold a flight as the printing an entire 
Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It was 
Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength and radiant 
armour, ready at the moment of hen nativity to subdue and 
destroy her enemies. The Mazarin Bible is printed, some 
copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with 
some want of uniformity, which has led, perhaps unreason- 

Bibliotheca Siissoxiana, i, 29Z, This Bible is thoxight by Fournier, him- 
(1827). The number there enumerated self a letter-founder, to be printed from 
is eighteen ; nine in public, and nine in wooden types; by Meernian, from types 
private libraries; three of the former, cut in metal; by Heinekke and Daunou 
and all the latter, English. from east types* which is most probable. 

Lanibinet thinks it was probably not Lumblnet, i. 417. Daunou does not be- 
begun before 1453, nor ptiblished ti lithe lieve that any book was printed with 
end of 1455 : i. 1 30, See, on this Bible, types cut either in wood or metal ; and 
an article by J)r. Dihliii in Valpy’s that, after block books, there were none 
Classical Journal, No. 8, which collects but with cast letters like those now in 
the testimonies of his predecessors. use, invented by Gutenberg, perfected 
« It is very difficult to pronounce on by Schmffer, and first employed by them 
the methods employed in the earliest and Fust in the Mazarin Bible. Id., 
books, which are almost all cozitro verted, p. 423. 
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ably, to a doubt wbetber they were cast in a matrix. We 
may see in imagination this venerable and splendid volume 
leading up tbe crowded myriads of its followers, and implor- 
ing, as it were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its 
first fruits to the service of Heaven. 

23. A metrical exhortation, in the German language, to 
, . * take arms against the Turks, dated in 1454, has 

edsiieets. retrieved in the present century. It tins date 

unequivocally refers to the time of printiiigy which does not 
seem a necessary consequence, it is the earliest loose sheet 
that is known to be extant. It is said to be in the type of 
what is called the Bamberg Bible, which we shall soon have 
to mention. Two editions of Letters of Indulgence from 
Nicholas V., bearing the date of 1454, are extant in single 
printed sheets, and two more editions of 1455;^ but it has 
Justly been observed that, even if published before the Maz- 
arin Bible, the printing of that great volume must have 
commenced long before. An almanac for the year 1457 has 
also been detected ; and as fugitive sheets of this kind are 
seldom preserved, we may Justly conclude that the art oi 
printing was not dormant, so far as these light productions 
are concerned. A Donatus, with Schgeffer’s name, but no 
date, may or may not be older than a Psalter published in 
1457 by Fust and Schaiffer (the partnership with Gutenberg 
having been dissolved in November, 1455, and having led to 
a dispute and litigation)' with a colophon or notice subjoined 
in the last page, in these words : — 

Psalmorum codex venustate capitalinm decoratus, ruhri- 
eationibusque suffieienter distinctus, adinventione artihciosa 
imprimendi ac caracfcerizandi, absqne calami ulla exaratione 
sic effigiatus, et ad cusebiam Dei Industrie est summatus. 
Per Johannem Fust, ci em Moguntinum, et Petruin SchaeiFer 
de Gernsheim, anno Domini inillesimo cccclvii. In vigilia 
Assumptionis.^ 

f 3!5iTinet, Supplement an Manuel du argues from a resemblance in tlie letters 
Libraire, It was not known till lately to those used ])y Fust and Seh&ffer in 
that more than one . edition out , of tliese tlie Durandi ilationale of 1459. 
four was in exiytenco. Santander thinks « Dihdiii’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
their publication was after plGO. Diet, Biogr. univ. : Gutenberg, &c. In this 
bibliogrivpTiiq\i.e du 15me sieolo, i, 92. edition of Donatus, the method of 
But this seems improbable, p'om the printing is also mentioned : Explicit 
transitory character of the subject. He Donatus arte nova imprimendi sen carac- 
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A coloplioii, substaiitiaily similar, is subjoined to several 
of the Fnstine editions. And this seems hard to reconcile 
with the story that Fust sold his impressions at Paris, as late 
as 1463, for maaiuscripts. 

24. Another Psalter was printed by Fust and Schseffer 
with similar characters in 1459 ; and in the same Psaiter of 
year, Dnrandi Eationale, a treatise on the liturgi- eariy boote.^ 
cal offices of the Church; of which Van Praetsaj's, that it 
is perhaj}S the earliest with cast types to which Fust and 
Scl'ueffer have given their name and a date.^ The two 
Psalters he conceives to have been printed from wood. But 
this -would be disimted by other eminent judges.^ In 1460, 
a -work of considerable size, the Catholicon of Balbi, came out 
from an opposition press, established at Mentz by Guten- 
berg. The Clementine Constitutions, part of the canon law, 
'were also printed by him in the same year. 

25. These are the only monuments of early typography 
acknowledged to come within the present decen- 

Ilium. A Bible without a date, supposed by most 
to have been printed by Pfister at Bamberg, though ascribed 
by others to Gutenberg himself, is reckoned by good judges 
certainly prior to 1462, and, perhaps, as early as 1460. Daii- 
nou and others refer it to 1461. The antiquities of typo- 
graphy, after all the jiains bestowed upon them, are not 
unlikely to receive still further elucidation in the course of 
time. 

26. On the 19th of January, 1458, as Crevier, with a 
minuteness becoming the subject, informs xis, the Greek first; 
university of Paris received a petition from Gregory, 

a native of Tiferno, in the kingdom of Naples, to be ap- 
pointed teacher of Greek. His request was granted, and a 
salaiy of one hundred crowns assigned to him, on condition 
that he should teach gratuitously, and deliver two lectures 
every day, one on the Greek language, and the other 


ei-izaiuH p(‘r Petrmn tin CiornHh<=*im in ** Lmtinet, i. 154. 

iirhe Mogiintiiia effigiafus. Lainbinet ‘ Lambiiiet, Bibdin. Tiie forninr 

considnrB liiis and the Bible to be the thinks the inequality of loiters obsorvotl 
iirst> spcciiueiiH of typography ; fur he in the Psalter of 1457 may proceed from 
doubts the Literm Indulgcntiaimin, their being ciist in a matrix of plaster or 
though probably witli uo cause. clay, instead of metah 
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on tlie art of rhetoric.^ From tHs auspicious circnmstance 
Crevier deduces the restoration of ancient literature in the 
university of Paris, and consequently in the kingdom of 
France. For above two hundred years the scholastic logic 
and philosophy had crushed polite letters. No mention is 
made of rhetoric, that is, of the art that instructs in the 
ornaments of style, in any statute or record of the university 
since the beginning of the thirteenth century. If the Greek 
language, as Crevier supposes, had not been wholly ne- 
glected, it was, at least, so little studied, that entire neglect 
would have been practically the same. 

27. This concession was perhaps unwillingly made, and, 
Leave im- US frequently happens in established institutions, it 

left the prejudices of the ruling party rather 
stronger than before. The teachers of Greek and rhetoric 
were specially excluded from the privileges of regency by 
the faculty of arts. These branches of knowledge were 
looked upon as unessential appendages to a good education ; 
but a bigoted adherence to old systems, and a lurking reluc- 
tance that the rising youth should become superior in 
knowledge to ourselves, were no peculiar evil spirits that 
haunted the university of Paris, though none ever stood 
more in need of a thorough exorcism. For many years 
after this time, the Greek and Latin languages were thus 
taught by permission, and with very indifferent success. 

28. Purbach, or Peurbach, native of a small Austrian town 

rurbach : name, has been called the first restorer of 

SS^dis- iiiathematical science in Europe. Ignorant of Greek, 
coveries. possessiug oiily a bad translation of Ptolemy, 

lately made by George of Trebizond,’^^ he yet was able to 
explain the rules of physical astronomy and the theory of the 
planetary motions far better than his predecessors. But 
his chief merit was in the construction of trigonometrical 
tables. The Greeks had introduced the sexagesimal division, 
not only of the circle, but of the radius, and calculated 

^ Crevier, Hist, de rUniv. de Paris, siderable progress in abridging and 
iv. 243. , ^ explaining the text of this translation, 

Montucla, Biogr. nniv. It is how- which, if ignorant of the original, he 
ever eertain, and is admitted by Uelam- must have done by his mathematical 
bre, the anthor of this article in the knowledge. Kastner, ii. 521. 

Biog. univ., that Purbach made con- 
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chords according to this scale. The Arabians^ who about 
the ninth ceiitniy first substituted the sine, or half chord of 
the double arch, ill their tables, preserved the same gradu- 
ation, Purbach made one step towards a decimal scale, 
which the new notation by Arabic numerals rendered highly 
convenient, by dividing the radius, or sinus totus, as it was then 
often called, into 600,000 parts, and gave rules for computing 
the sines of arcs; which he himself also calculated, for every 
minute of the quadrant, as Delambre and Eastiier think, or 
for every ten minutes, according to Gassendi and Hutton, in 
parts of this radius. The tables of Albaten the Arabian 
geometer, the inventor, as far as appears, of sines, had ex- 
tended only to quarters of a degree.® 

29. Purbacii died young, in 1461, when, by the advice of 
Cardinal Bessarioii, he was on the point of setting other ma- 
out for Italy, in order to learn Greek. His mantle ams! ’ 
descended on Regiomontanus, a disciple, who went beyond 
his master, though he has sometimes borne away his due 
credit. A mathematician rather earlier than Purbach was 
Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of cardinal in 1448. 
He was by birth a German, and obtained a considerable 
reputation for several kinds of knowledge." But he was 
chiefly distinguished for the tenet of the earth’s motion, 
which, however, according to Montucla, he proposed only 
as an ingenious hypothesis. Pioravanti, of Bologna, is said, 
on contemporary authority, to have removed, in 1455, a 
tower with its foundation to a distance of several feet, and 
to have restoi'ed to the perpendicular one at Cento seventy- 
five feet high, which had swerved five feet.^ 


** Mciif.nela, Hist, dcs Matli/imatiqHOs, <> A work upon statics, or rather- upon 
I. 539. Hutton’s Hathematieal Diction- the weight of bodies in wafer, by Gnsa- 
ary, and ills Introduction to Logarithms, mis, seems chietly miiarkable, us it 
Gatiseadi, VitaPurbaeliii. Biogr. nuiv. : shows both a diaposifion to ascertain 
Peurbach, (by Delaiidirc). Klistnor, physical trntlis by experiment, and an 
Geschiehte der Matheniatik, i. 5‘i9- ex teiord inary inisappreliunsion of t.lio 
543, 572; ii. 319. Chisseiidi twice gives results. See Kastner, ii. 122. It is 
0,900,000. for the parts of Pnrbach’s published in an edition of Vitruvius, 
radius. None of those writers seem Straslmrg, 1550. 
eomp'uraMe in accuracy to. Kiistner. p Tiriiboschi, Montucla, Biogr, univ. 
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Sect. III. 1460--1470. 

Progress of Art of Printing — Learning in Italy and rest of Europe. 

30 . The progress of that most important invention, which 
prof^yssof illustrated the preceding ten years, is the chief 
Gmualy.^ subjcct of our Consideration in the present. Many 
hooks, it is to he ohserved, even of the superior class, were 
printed, especially in the first thirty years after the inven- 
tion of the art, without date of time or place ; and this was, 
of course, more frequently the case with smaller or fugitive 
X 3 ieces. A catalogue, therefore, of hooks that caii be cer- 
tainly referred to any particular period must always be very 
defective. A collection of fables in German was printed at 
Bamberg in 1461, and another book in 1462, by Pfister, at 
the same place."^ The Bible which bears his name has been 
already mentioned. In 1462 Fust published a Bible, com- 
monly called the Mentz Bible, and which passed for ‘the 
earliest till that in the Mazarin library came to light. But 
in the same year, the city having been taken by Adolphus 
count of Nassau, the press of Fust was broken up, and his 
workmen, whom he had bound by an oath to secresy, dis- 
persed themselves into different quarters. Eeleased thus, 
as they seem to have thought, from their obligation, they 
exercised their skill in other places. It is certain, that the 
aft of printing, soon after this, spread into the towns near 
the Ehine ; not only Bamberg, as before mentioned, but- 
Cologne, Strasburg, Augsburg, and one or two more places, 
sent forth books before the conclusion of these ten years. 
Nor was Mentz altogether idle, after the confusion occasioned 
by political events bad abated. Yet the whole number of 
books printed with dates of time and place, in the German 
empire, from 1461 to 1470, according to Panzer, was only 
twenty-four; of which five were Latin, and two German, 
Bibles. The only known classical works are two editions of 
Cicero de Officiis, at Mentz, in 1466 and 1466, and another 
about the latter year at Cologne by Ulric Zell ; perhaps too 
the treatise de Pinibus, and that de Senectute, at the same 

^ Liimbiuct. 
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pla,ce. There is also reason to suspect that a Virgil^ a 
Valeiiiis , Maxim It S j an^ Terence, printed by Meiitelin at 
Strasbm^g, without a date, are as old as 1470 ; and the same 
has been thought of one or two editions of Ovid de Arte 
Amandi by Zell of Cologne. One booh, Joannis de Turre- 
ereniata Explaiiatio in Psalterium, was printed by Zainer at 
Cracow, in 1465. This is remarkable, as we have no evi- 
dence of the Polish press from that time till 1500. Several 
copies of this book are said to exist in Poland ; yet doubts 
of its authenticity have been entertained. Zainer settled 
soon afterwards at Augsburg.^ 

81. It was in 1469 that Ulricb Gering, with two more 
who had been employed as pressmen by Fust at introa„ced 
Mentz, were induced by Fichet and Lapierre, rectors ri'anco. 
of the Sorboniie, to come to Paris, where several books were 
printed in 1470 and 1471. The epistles of Gasparin of 
Barziza appear, by some verses subjoined, to have been the 
eax'liest among these.® Panzer has increased to eighteen 
the list of books printed there before the close of 1472.^ 

82, But there seem to be unquestionable proofs that a still 
earlier specimen of typography is due to an English 
printer, the fomolis Caxton. His Eeciieil des works. 
Ilistoires de Troye appears to have been printed during the 
life of Philip duke of Burgundy, and consequently before 
June 15, 1467, The place of publication, certainly within 
the duke’s dominions, has not been coiijectimed. It is, there- 
fore, by several years the earliest printed book in the French 
language.^' A Latin speech by Eussell, ambassador of 
Edward IV. to Charles of Burgundy, in 1469, is the next 
publication of Caxton. This was also printed in the Low 
Countries.^ 

88. A more splendid scene was revealed in Italy. Sweyii- 
heiiii and Paniiartz, two workmen of Fust, set up a press, 


*■ Panzer, Annali^s Typogrupliiei. Bi«)- 
graphiu nniverseUe : Zainor. 

* Thw last four of tlic-se lint's are tlio 
following 

Prinit^s libror? {gioB hiw indnstria fujxit, 
Frimcontui in torrin. n'diluiB ntquo tnis. 
Mit'hiu-l, i'diilrk-us, MartinastiiU' magistri 
lioB iiuprcsst-nuit, ft Pifient alioH, 

* *Soe Ort'Sawa'ir*s KiU'lj Parisian Pn*ss, 


[I am obliged to a correspondent 
for reminding me, that the Eecucil des 
Ilistoires de Troye, though printed, an<l 
aftenvurds translated, by Caxton, was 
M'-ritteu by Kaoul lo F5vre. — 1S47.] 

* Dibditi’s Ty|K)graphical Antiquities. 
This is not notmfsd in the Biographic 
unirersolle, nor in Brunet ; mi orafesion 
hardly exuusublc.. . 
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doubtless witb. encourageBient and patronage, at tbe inonas- 
Pmiting tery of Subiaco in the Apennines, a place chosen, either 
Italy. , on account of the numerous manuscripts it contained, 
or because the monks were of the German nation ; and hence 
an edition of Lactantius issued in October, 1465, which one, 
no longer extant, of Donatus’s little grammar is saidtohave 
preceded. An edition of Cicero de Officiis, without a date, 
is referred by some to the year 1466. In 1467, after printing 
Augustin de Civitate Dei and Cicero de Oratore, the two 
Germans left Snbiaco for Eome, where they sent forth not 
less than twenty- three editions of ancient Latin authors 
before the close of 1470. Another German, John of Spire, 
established a press at Venice in 1469, beginning with Cicero’s 
Epistles. In that and the next year, almost as many 
classical works were printed at Venice as at Rome, either by 
John and his brother Viiidelin, or by a Frenchman, Nicolas 
Jenson. Instances are said to exist of books printed by 
unknown persons at Milan, in 1469 ; and in 1470, Zarot, a 
German, opened there a fertile source of typography, though 
but two Latin authors were published that year. An edition 
of Cicero’s Epistles appeared also in the little town of Fo- 
ligno. The whole number of books that had issued from 
the press in Italy at the close of that year amounts, ac- 
cording to Panzer, to eiglity-two ; exclusive of those 
which have no date, some of which may be referable to this 
period. ^ 

64. Cosmo de’ Medici died in 1464. But the happy 
LoroiiKo de* l^Rpulse he had given to the restoration of letters 
i^edici, suspended; and in the last year of the 

present decad, his wealth and his influence over the republic 
of Florence had devolved on a still more conspicuous cha- 
racter, his grandson Lorenzo, himself worthy, by his literary 
merits, to have done honour to any patron, had not a more 
prosperous fortune called him to become one. 

85. The epoch of Lorenzo’s accession to power is distiii- 
itaiian guislxcd by a circumstance hardly less honourable 

fiSth restoration of classical learning,— the re- 

cciituiy. Yival of native genius in poetey, after the slumber 
of near a hundred years. After the death of Petrarch, many 
wrote verses, but none excelled in the art ; though Muratori 



1ms praised tile poetry down to MOO, especially that of Ginsto 
di Conti, whom he does not hesitate to place among' the first 
poets of Italy/ Bnt that of the fifteenth century is aban- 
doned by all critics as rude, feeble, and ill expressed. The 
historians of literature scarcely deign to mention a few names, 
or the editors of selections to extract a few sonnets. The 
romances of chivalry in rhyme„ Buovo d' Anton a, la Spagiia, 
r Ancroja, are only deserving to be remembered as they led 
in some measure to the great poems of Boiai'do and Ariosto. 
In themselves they are mean and prosaic. It is vain to seek 
a general cause for this sterility in the cultivation of Latin 
and Greek literature, which we know did not obstruct the 
brilliancy of Italian poetry in the next age. There is only 
one cause for the want of great men in any period ; — nature 
does not think fit to produce them. They are no creatures 
of education and circumstance. 

36. The Italian prose literature of this interval from the 
age of Petrarch would be comprised in a few i^iian prose 
volumes. Some historical memoirs may be found 
in Mxaratori, but far the chief part of his collection is in 
Latin. Leonard Aretin wrote lives of Dante and Petrarch 

m 

in Italian, which, according to Corniani, are neither valu- 
able foi" their information nor for their style. The Vita 
Civile of Palmieri seems to have been written ,some time 
after the middle of the fifteenth century ; but of this Cor- 
niani says, that having wished to give a sjjecimen, on 
account of the rarity of Italian in that age, he had abandoned 
his intention, finding that it was hardly possible to read two 
sentences in the Vita Civile without meeting some bar- 
barism or incorrectness. The novelists Sacchetti and Ser 
Giova.nni, author of the Pecoroiie, who belong to the eml 
of the fourteenth century, are read by some ; their style is 
familiar and idiomatic ; but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former. Corniani bestows some praise on Passavanti and 
Paridolfini ; the first a religious writer, not much later than 
Boccaccio ; the latter a noble Florentine, author of a moral 
dialogue in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Filelfo, 
among his voluminous productions, has an Italian coinmen- 

y Murid ori dtlla porfettst poewia, p. 193. Boiiterwek, Oresch, dei' Ital. Poesioj 

h 216 . , ' . 
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tary on Petrarch, of wMcli Corniani speaks very slightingly. 
The commentary of Landino on Dante is much better es- 
teemed; hut it was not published till 1481. 

87. It was on occasion of a tournament, wherein Lo- 
Giostraof renzo himself and his brother Julian had appeared 
rohtiaa. jjj lists, that poems were composed by Luigi 
Pulei, and by Politian, then a youth, or rather a boy, the 
latter of which displayed more hai-mony, spirit, and imagin- 
ation, than any that had been written since the death of 
Petrarch.® It might thus be seen, that there was no real 
incompatibility between the pursuits of ancient literature 
and the popular language of fancy and sentiment ; and that, 
if one gave chastity and elegance of style, a more lively 
and natural expression of the mind could best be attained 
by the other 

This period was not e(^ually fortunate for the learned 

Sos tof I'erdinand of Naples, who 

loarued. caiue to the throne in 1458, proved no adequate re- 
presentative of his father Alfonso. But at Eome they 
encountered a serious calamity. A few zealous scholars, 
such as Pomponius Lrntus, Platina, Callimachus Experiens, 
formed an academy in order to converse together on sub- 
jects of learning, and communicate to each other the results 
of their private studies. Dictionaries, indexes, and all 
works of compilation being very deficient, this was the best 
substitute for the labour of perusing the whole body of 
Latin antiquity. They took Eoman names ; an innocent 
folly, long after practised in Europe. The pope, however, 
Paul II., thought fit, in 1468, to arrest all this society on 
charges of conspiracy against his life, for which there was 
certainly no foundation, and of setting up Pagan supersti- 
tions against Christianity, of which, in this instance, there 
seems to have been no proof. They were put to the torture 


Extracts from this poem will be 
fouud in Boseoe’s Lorenzo, and in Sis- 
mondi, Littcmture du Midi, ii, 43, who 
praises it highly, as the Italian critics 
have done, and as by the passages (Quoted 
it. seerns well to deserve. Boscoo Bupposos 
Politian to be only fourtoon years old 
when ho wrote the Oiostm di Giuliano. 
But the linos he quotes allude to Lorenzo 


as chief of the republic, which could 
not be said before the death of Pietro in 
Ileceinbcr, 3469. If he wrote them at 
sixteen, it is extraordinary enough ; but 
these tw() years make an iminenso diifer- 
ence. Ginguemi is of opinion, that they 
do not allude to the tournament of 1468, 
but to one in 1173. 
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and kept in prison a twelvemonth; wlien the tyrant^ who 
is said to have vowed this in his first rage set them all at 
liberty ; blit it was long before the Eoman academy recov- 
ered any degree of vigour.^ , 

39. We do not discover as yet much substantial eii- 
eoiiragement to literature in any country on this side the 
Alps, with the exception of one w^here it was least to be an- 
ticipated. Mathias Corvinus, king of Hungary, from his 
accession in 1458 to his death in 1490, endea- 
vuured to collect round himself the learned of Italy, 
and to strike light into the midst of the depths of darkness 
that encompassed his country. He determined, therefore, 
to erect an university, which, by the original plan, was to 
have been in a distinct city ; but the Turkish wars com- 
pelled him to fix it at Buda. He availed himself of the 
dispersion of libraries after the capture of Constantinoj)le 
to purchase Greek manuscripts, and em|)loyed four tran- 
scribers at Florence, besides thirty at Buda, to enrich his 
collection. Thus, at his death, it is said that the 
royal library at Buda contained 50,000 volumes ; 
a number that appears whoUy incredible.® Three hundred 
ancient statues are reported to have been placed in the same 
repository. But when the city fell into the hands of the 
Turks in 1527, these noble ti^easures were dispersed, and in 
great measure destroyed. Though the number of books, as- 
is just obsexwed, must have been exaggerated, it is possible 
that neither the burning of the Alexandrian library by 
Omar, if it ever occurred, nor any other single calamity 
recorded in history, except the two captures of Constan- 
tinople itself, has been more fatally injurious to literature ; 
and, with due regard to the good intentions of Mathias 
Corvinus, it is deeply to be regretted that the inestimable 
relics once rescued from the barbarian Ottomans should 


^ Tirabnsdii, vi. 93. ^ The library collected by Nicolas V. 

Pirueboi*. Coriiiani, ii. 280, This writer, contained only 5000 manuscripts. The 
ini'orior to noinvin hisaetixiaintance with volnnios printed in Knrojse before the 
the iilt'raturc of the fU'teontli mitury, death of Corviiius wonld probably be 
Imt, though not, an i'celesiastic, always reckoned highly at 15,000. Ileeren siia- 
favunrable to the court, of Konte, seems pects the number 50,000 to bo hyper- 
to suavo to lay the blame on the im* bolical; and in fact there can be no 
priulence of Plat ina. doubt of it. 
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have been accumulated in a situation of so little security 
against their devastating arms/ 

40. England under Edward IV. presents an appearance, 

ot'iiteratiire ™ aunals of publication, about as barren as 
°n England! Under Ed Ward the Confessor; there is, I think 
neither in Latin nor in English, a single book that we can 
refer to this decennial.® Yet we find a few symptoms, not 
to be overlooked, of the incipient regard to literature. 
Leland enumerates some Englishmen who travelled to Italy, 
perhaps before 1460, in order to become disciples of the 
younger Guarini at Ferrara : Eobert Fleming, William Gray, 
bishop of Ely, John Free, John Gunthorpe, and a vez'y ac- 
complished nobleman, John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester. It 
is but fairness to give credit to these men for their love of 
learning, and to observe, that they preceded any whom we 
could mention on sure grounds either in France or Germany. 
We trace, however, no distinct fruits from their acquisitions. 
But, though very few had the means of attaining that on 
which we set a high value in literature, the mere rudiments 
of grammatical learning were communicated to many. Nor 
were munificent patrons, testators, in the words of Burke 
to a posterity which they embraced as their own, wanting in 
this latter period of the middle ages. William of Wykeham, 
chancellor of England under Eiehard IL, and bishop of 
Winchester, founded a school in that city, and a colleo-e 
at Oxford in connection with it, in 13 73.*' Henry VI., in 
imitation of him, became the founder of Eton School, and of 
King’s College, Cambridge, about 1442.® In each of these 
schools seventy boys, and in each college seventy fellows 
and scholais, are maintained by these princely endowments. 


Brucker, Eoscoe, Gibbon. Heeren, 
p. 173, who refers to several modern 
books expressly relating to the fate of 
this library. Bart of it, however, found 
its way to that of Vienna. 

« The university of Oxford, according 
to Wood, as well as the church generally, 
stood very low about this time: the 
grammar schools were laid asido; de- 
grees 'wore conferred on undeserving per- 
sons for money, a.b, 14/>5, 1466. He 
laid previously montioried those schools 
us kept up in the university under the 


superintendence of masters of arts. a.d. 
1442, But the statutes of Magdalen 
College, founded in the reign of Edward, 
provide for a certain degree of learning! 
Chandler’s Life of Wavnhete, p. 200 
'Lowths Life of Wykeham. He 
permits in his statutes a limited number 
of sons of gentlemen (gentilium) to be 
educated in his school. Chandler’s Life 
01 Waynflete, p. 5. 

, ^ Waynflete became the first head 
master of Eton in M42. Chandler, 
P' *b. 
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It is mineeessary to observe, that tbey are still the amplest, 
as they are Bmch the earliest, foundations for the support 
of grammatical learning in England. What could be taught 
in these, or any other schools at this time, the reader has 
been enabled to judge ; it must have been the Latin lan- 
guage, through indifferent books of grammar, and with the 
perusal of very few heathen writers of antiquity. In the 
curious and unique collection of the Paston Letters we find 
one from a boy at Eton in 1468, wherein he gives two 
Latin verses, not very good, of his own composition.^^ I 
am sensible that the mention of such a circumstance may 
appear trifling, especially to foreigners ; but it is not a trifle 
to illustrate by any fact the gradual progress of knowledge 
among the laity ; first in the mere elements of reading and 
writing, as we did in a former chapter ; and now, in the 
fifteenth century, in such grammatical instruction as could 
be imparted. This boy of the Paston family was well born, 
and came from a distance ; nor was he in training for the 
church, since he seems by this letter to have had marriage 
in contemplation. 

41. But the Paston letters are, in other respects, an im- 
portant testimony to the progressive condition of 
society, and come in as a precious link in the chain 
of the moral history of England, which they alone in this 
period supply. They stand indeed singly, as far as I know, 
in Europe; for though it is highly probable that in the 
archives of Italian families, if not in Prance or Germany, a 
series of merely private letters equally ancient may be con- 
cealed, I do not recollect that any have been published. 
They are all written in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., except a few as late as Henry VII., by different mem- 
bers of a wealthy and respectable, but not noble, family ; 
and are, therefore, pictures of the life of the English gentry 
in that age,^ We are merely concerned with their evidence 

^ Vol. l p. 303. Of William Paston, be to ptircliase a fair manor.’^ p. 173. 
ruiihrn* of tin\se lines, it is said, some (1459.) 

years before, that he had “gone to * This collection is in five quarto 
school to a Lombard called Karol G ilcs, volumes, and has become scarce. Tho 
to learn and to be read in poetry, or else length has been doubled by an injndi- 
jn French. He said, that he would boas cious proceeding of the editor, in print- 
glad and as fain of a good book of French ing tho original orthography ami abbro- 
or of poetry as my master Falstaff would viations of the letters on each left-hand 
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as to the state of literature. And this upon the whole is 
more favourable than, from the want of authorship in those 
reigns, we should be led to anticipate. It is plain that 
several members of the family, male and female, wrote not 
only grammatically, but with a fluency and facility, an 
epistolary expertness, which implies the habitual use of the 
pen. Their expression is much less formal and quaint than 
that of modern novelists, when they endeavour to feign the 
familiar style of ages much later than the fifteenth century. 
Some of them mix Latin with their English, very bad, and 
probably for the sake of concealment; and Ovid is once 
mentioned as a book to be sent from one to another.^' It 
appears highly probable, that such a series of letters, with so 
much vivacity and pertinence, would not have been vvwitten 
by any family of English gentry in the reign of Eichard II., 
and much less before. It is hard to judge from a single 
case; but the letter of Lady Pelham, quoted in the first 
chapter of this volume, is ungrammatical and unintelligible. 
The seed, therefore, was now rapidly germinating beneath 
the ground ; and thus we may perceive that the publication 
of books is not the sole test of the intellectual advance of a 
people. I may add, that although the middle of the fif- 
teenth century was the period in which the fewest books 
were written, a greater number, in the opinion of expe- 
rienced judges, were transcribed in that than in any former 
age ; a circumstance easily accoiiuted for by the increased use 
of linen paper. 

42. It may be observed here, with reference to the state of 
Lowconcii- learning generally in England down to the ag’e 
libraries. immediately preceding the Eeformation, that Le- 
land, in the fourth volume of his Collectanea, has given 
several lists of books in colleges and monasteries, which do 
not by any means warrant the supposition of a tolerable 

page, and a more legible modem fom on editor. We do not know positively of 
tbo right. As orthography is of little any edition of Ovid de a.rto amandi so 
importance, and abbreviations of none early ; but Zoll of Cologne is supposed 
at all, it would have been suiBcient to to have printed one before 1470, as bus 
have given a single specimen. ^ been mentioned above. Whether the 

^ “ As to Ovid de arte amandi, I shall book to be sent were in print, or raanu- 
sond him you next week, for I have him script, naust bo left to the sagacity of 
not now ready.” iv. 17 A This was be- critics, 
tween ItGS and 1469, according to the 
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acquaintance with ancient literature. We find, however, 
some of the recent translations made in Italy from Greek 
authors. The clergy, in fact, were now retrograding, while 
the laity were advancing ; and when this was the case, the 
ascendancy of the former was near its end. 

43. I have said that there was not a new book written 
within these ten years. In the days of our fathers 
it would have been necessary at least to mention as a 
forgery the celebrated poems attributed to Thomas Rowley. 
But, probably, no one person living believes in their authenti- 
city ; nor should I have alluded to so palpable a fabrication 
at all, but for the carious circumstance that a very similar trial 
of literaxy credulity has not long since been essayed in France. 
A gentleman of the name of Surville published a col- de 
lection of poems, alleged to have been written by Clo- 
tilde de Surville, a poetess of the fifteenth century. The 
muse of the Ardeche warbled her notes during a longer life 
than the monk of Bristow ; and having sung the relief of 
Orleans by the Maid of Arc in 1429, lived to pour her swan- 
like chant on the battle of Fornova in 1495. Love, however, 
as much as war, is her theme ; aiid it was a remarkable 
felicity that she rendered an ode of her prototype Sappho 
into French verse, many years before any one else in France 
could have seen it. But having, like Rowley, anticipated 
too much the style and sentiments of a later period, she 
has, like him, fallen into the numerous ranks of the dead 
who never were alive."' 


Augdis, Keeiieil des Poetes, vol. ii. 
niogr. lUiiv. : Surville. Viilemain, Oours 
de Litteraturo, vol. ii. vSismondi, Hist, 
des Praii(;ais, xiii. 603. The forgery is 
hy no means so gross as that of Cliattor* 
ton ; but, as M. Sismondi says, “ We have 
only to compare Clotildo with the duke 
of brleaiis, or Villon.’' The following 
lines, quoted by him, will give the 
reader a fair specimen : — 

Suivojis rainour, tol on soit le ; 

Oy nouts attend sur jits ckai'mauK do niousso. 


A des rigueurs ; qui voiidroit s’en vengor ? 
Qiii (mOme alors que tout clesir s’dimousse) 
Au prix fatal rte ne plus y songer ? 

HOgnc sitr moi, cher tyran, doiit Ics arm os 
Ho me sauroient porter coups trop puissans ! 
Poiirin'C'pargner n*en crols one h mos larmes ; 
Sunt de plaisir, tant plus aurout de cliarmes 
Tob dards aigus, quo scront plus ciiisans. 

It has been justly remarked, that the 
extracts from Clotildo in the Eecueil des 
ancien.s Po6tes occupy too mucli space, 
while the genuine writers of the ilfteenth 
century api>ear in very scanty specimens. 
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Sect. IV. 1471—1480. 

TLe same Subjects continued— Lorenzo de’ Medici— Physical Controversy— 
Mathematical Sciences. 

44. The books printed in Italy driring these ten years 
Numberot amount, according to Panzer, to 1,297 ; of which 
23 are editions of ancient classical authors. Books 
without dates are of course not included ; and the list must 
not be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence by Lorenzo, in 
which Cennini, a goldsmith, was employed; the first 
printer, except Oaxton and Jenson, who was not a German. 
Virgil was published in 1471. Several other Italian cities 
began to print in this period. The first edition of Dante 
issued from Foligno in 1472 ; it has been improbably as 
well as erroneously, referred to Mentz. Petrarch had been 
published in 1470, and Boccace in 1471. They were re- 
printed several times before the close of this decad. 

46. FTo one had attempted to cast Greek types in sufficient 

First Greek 3,n entire book ; though a few occur in 

printed. early publications by Sweynheim and Pan- 

nartz;“ while in those printed afterwards at Venice, Greek 
words are inserted by the pen; till, in 1476, Zarot of Milan 
had the honour of giving the Greek grammar of Constan- 
tine Lascaris to the world.” This was followed in 1480 by 
Craston’s Lexicon, a very imperfect vocabulary ; but which 
for many years continued to be the only assistance of the 
kind to which a student could have recourse. The author 
was an Italian. 

“ Greek types first appear in a treatise tantins of 1465, the Anlus Geiliiis and 
of Jerome, printed at Eome in 1468. Apiileius of Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
Ilecren, from Panzer. 1469, and some works of Bessarioii about 

Lascaris Grammatiea Grseca, Mo- the same time. In allthese itis remark- 
diolani ex recognitione Demetrii Cre- able that the Greek typography is legibly 
tensis per Ditmysium Paravisinum, 4to. and creditably executed, whereas the 
The chara-cters in this rare volume are Greek introduced into the Officiaet Para- 
elegant and^ of a moderate size. The doxa of Cicero, Milan, 14 74, by Zarot, is 
earliest specimens of Greek printing con- so deformed as to be scarcely legible, I 
sist of detached passages and citations ; am indebted for the whole of this note to 
found in a very few of the first printed Gresswell’s Early Parisian Greek Press, 
copies of Latin authors, such as the I-iac- i, 1. 
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47. Ancient learning is to be divided into two great depart- 
ments j tbe knowledge of wbat is contained in the 
works of Greek and Eoman anthors, and that of the 
materiel, if I may use the word, which has been preserved in a 
bodily shape, and is sometimes known by the name of anti- 
quities. Such are buildings, monuments, inscriptions, coins, 
medals, vases, instruments, which, by gradual accumulation, 
have thrown a powerful light upon ancient history and lite- 
rature. The abundant riches of Italy in these remains could 
not be overlooked as soon as the spirit of admiration for all 
that was Eoman began to be kindled. Petrarch himself 
formed a little collection of coins ; and his contemporary Past- 
rengo was the first who copied inscriptions; but in the early ■ 
part of the fifteenth century her scholars and her patrons of 
letters began to collect the scattered relics wliich almost 
every region presented to them.** Niccolo Niccoli, according 
to the funeral oration of Poggio, possessed a series of medals, 
and even wrote a treatise in Italian, correcting the common 
orthography of Latin words, on the authority of inscriptions 
and coins. The love of collection increased from this time ; 
the Medici and other rich patrons of letters spared no expense 
in accumulating these treasures of the antiquary. Ciriacus 
of Ancona, about 1440, travelled into the East in order to 
copy inscriptions ; but he was naturally exposed to deceive 
himself and to be deceived ; nor has he escaped the suspicion 
of impostm-e, or at least of excessive credulity.'* 

48. The first who made his researches of this kind col- 
lectively known to the world was Biondo Plavio, 
or Plavio Biondo, — for the names may be found in ‘‘‘“t ™bjeot. 
a different order, but more cori’eotly in the first — secretary 
to Eugenius IV., and to his successors. His long residence 
at Eome inspired him with the desire, and gave him the 
opportunity, of describing her imperial ruins. In a work, 

TiraLoschi, vols.v. amivi. Andres, Cyriaquc. One that rests on his au- 
196 . thority is that which is supposed to re- 

^ 'hnibosehi. Andres, ix. 199. Ci- cord the jierseciition of the Christians in 
riacn has not wanted advocates: some of Spain under Hero. SeoLardner's Jewish 
the, inseriplions he was acousod of having and Ileathoa Testimoiiios, vol. i,, who, 
forged have turned out to ha authoutic ; though by no moans a credulous critic, 
and it is presumud in his favour, that inclines to its genuinenesg. 
othi'fs which do not appear may have 55eno, Bissortazioni Vossiane, i 229. 
perished since his time. Biogr. univ, : 
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dedicated to lEgenius IV., wlio died in 1447, but not printed 
till 1471, entitled, Eomas Instanratce libri tres, be describes, 
examines, and explains, by tlie testimonies of ancient authors, 
the numerous monuments of Eome. In another, Eomee 
Trinmphantis libri decern, printed about 1472, he treats 
of the government, laws, religion, ceremonies, military 
discipline, and other antiquities of the republic. A third 
work, compiled at the request of Alfonso king of Naples, 
and printed in 1474,. called Italia Illustrata, contains a 
description of all Italy, divided into its ancient fourteen, 
regions. Though Biondo Mavio was almost the first to hew 
liis way into the z*ock, which should cause his memory to be 
respected, it has naturally happened, that his works being 
imperfect and faulty, in comparison with those of the great 
antiquaries of the sixteenth century, they have not found a 
place in the collection of Grsevius, and are hardly remem- 
bered by name.®^ 

49. In Germany and the Low Countries the art of printing 
Publications ^6 exercised at Deventer, Utrecht, Louvain, 

in Germany. Baslc, Uliu, and Other places, and in Hungary at 
Buda. We find however, very few ancient writers; the 
whole list of what can pass for classics being about thirteen. 
One or two editions of parts of Aristotle in Latin, from 
trazislations lately made in Italy, may be added. Yet it 
was not the length of manuscripts that discouraged the 
German printers ; for besides their editions of the Scriptures, 
Mentelin of Strasburg published, in 1473, the great Ency- 
clopsedia of Vincent of Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, gene» 
rally bound in four ; and, in 1474, a similar work of Ber- 
chorius, or Berchoeur, in three other folios. The contrast 
between these labours and those of his Italian contemporaries 
is very striking, 

50. Florus and Sallust were printed at Paris early in this 
111 France. decad, and twelve more classical authors at the 
same place before its termination. An edition of Cicero 

A superior treatise of the same {style, and was distinguished also in tlio 
on the antiquities of the Roman city is political revolutions of Florence. After 
by l^wnard RnceM (de nrbo Roma, in the death of Lorenzo, he became the 
Rcr. Ital. Script. Florent. toI ii.). But protector of the Florentine academy, for 
it was not published , before the eigh- the members of which ho built a palace 
tconth century. Eucellai wrote some with gardens. Corniani, iii. 143. Biog. 
historical works in a very good Latin univ, : Euceilai, 
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ad Heremiium appeared at Angers in 1476, and one of 
Horace at Caen in 1480, Tlie press of Lyons also sent 
fortli sereral works, bub none of them classical. It has been 
said by French writers that the first book printed in their 
language is Le Jardin de Devotion, by Colard Mansion of 
Bruges, in 1 478. This date has been questioned in England ; 
but it is of the less importance, as we have already seen that 
Caxton’s Eecueil des Histoires de Troye has the clear 
priority. Le Eoman de Baudouin comte de Fiandres, Lyon, 
1474, seems to be the earliest French book printed in France. 
In 1476, Les grands Chroniques de St. Denis, an important 
and. bulky volume, appeared at Paris. 

51. We come now to our own Caxtoii, who finished a 
translation into English of the Eecueil des Histoires England 
de Troye, by order of Margaret duchess of Burgundy, caxton. 
at Cologne, in September, 1471. It was i>robably printed 
there the next year.^ But soon afterwards he came to 
England with the instruments of his art ; and his Game of 
Chess, a slight and short performance, referred to 1474, 
tliough without a date, is supposed to have been the first 
specimen of English typography.^ In almost every year 
from this time to his death in 1483, Caxton continued to 
pii]>]ish those volumes which are the delight of our collectors. 
Tlio earliest of his editions bearing a date in England, is the 
‘ Dietes and Sayings,’' a translation by Lord Eivers from 
a Latin compilation, and published in 1477, In a literary 
i..iistory it sboiikl be observed, that the Caxton publications 
jire more adapted to the general than the learned x'eader, 
jind indicate, upon the whole, but a low state of knowledge 
ill England. A Latin translation, however, of Aristotle’s 
Elhics was printed at Oxford in 1479. 

52. Tlie iirst book printed in Spain was on the very subject 


^ This book ;it th<‘ chtko oi‘ Hoxbiirg lie’s alt}' omitted. Several similar in.staneefcs 
ihjiKuis .s;ile bnujght LOGO/. ^ ^ oceiir iu wliieh a protended atrlj book 

Tho Kx]>oyitio Saiioti Ilieronymi, of has not .stood the keen eye of eritieism : 
wliieh a- eopy, in tlu* public libra, ry at as the Decor Puolhmim, ascribed to 
Oatuhrid^e, bears the date*, of Oxford, Nicolas Jenson of Venice, in 1463, for 
I k)vS, the fifle-pag«% is now unmoral )y which we should read 1471 ; a cosmo- 
•jivcii up. It iuis been siu-cossfully c«>n- graphy of Ptolemy with the date of 
tended by 31iddh:!on, and lately by Mr. 1462; a book apitearing to have been 
Hitiuier, that this date should ba 1478 ; printed at Tours in 1467, &c. 

{Iu‘ iiumerul letter x having beeti easu- 
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we niiglit expect to precede all otliers, tlie Conception of 
tlie Virgin. It should he a very curious volume, 
la Spain. a poetical contest on that suhlime theme by 

thirty-six poets^ four of whom had written in Spanish, one 
in Italian, and the rest in Proven 9 al or Valencian. It ap- 
peared at Valencia in 1474. A little book on grammar 
followed in 1475, and Sallust was printed the same year. 
In that year printing was also introduced at Barcelona and 
Saragossa, in 1476 at Seville, in 1480 at Salamanca and 
Burgos. 

53. A translation of the Bible by Malerbi, a Venetian, 
Translations P'^^iblished iu 1471, and two other editions of 
of scriptiiro, i^i-^at, or a different version, the same year. Eleven 
editions are enumerated by Panzer in the fifteenth century. 
The German translation has already been mentioned ; it was 
several times reprinted in this decad ; one in Dutch appeared^” 
in 1477, one in the Valencian language, at that cifcy, in 
1478 the New Testament was printed in Bohemian, 1475, 
and in French, 1477 ; the earliest French translation of the 
Old Testament seems to be about the same date. The reader 
will of course understand, that all these translations were 
made from the Vulgate Latin. It may naturally seem re- 
markable, that not only at this period, but down to the 
Eeformation, no attempt was made to render any part of the 
Scriptures public in English. But, in fact, the gi’ouncl was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. The translation 
of Wicliffe had taught the people some comparisons between 
the worldly condition of the first preachers of Christianity 
and their successors, as well as some other contrasts, which 
it was more expedient to avoid. Long before the invention 
of printing it was enacted, in 1408, by a constitution of 
Archbishop Arundel in convocation, ‘ that no one should 
thereafter " translate any text of Holy Scripture into. English, 
by way of a book, or little book or tract ; and that no book 
should be read that was composed lately in the time of 
J ohn Wicliffe, or since his death.’ Scarcely au}^ of Caxton’s 
publications are of a religious nature. 

* This edition suppressed or do- M'Crio’s Eeformation in Spain, p. 1D2. 
stroyod; no copy is known to exist; but Andr^.s says (xix. 164) that this tvans- 
t here is preserved a final leaf containing lation was made early in the fifteenth 
the names of the tousiator and printer, century, with the approbation of divines. 
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54. It would have been strange if Spain, placed on the 
genial shores of the Mediterranean, and intimately Ee?ival of_ 
connected tliroiigli tlie Aragonese Hugs witli Italy^ spam, 
liad not received some liglit'from tliat wMcli began to sMne 
so brightly. Her progress^ liowever, in letters .was but slow, 
Not but that several individnals ..'are named by compilers of 
literary biography in the first part of the fifteenth' centnryy 
as well as earlier^ who are reputed to have possessed almow- 
■ledge of langtiages, and.tO 'have stood at least far above, their 
conteinporaries.; Alfoiisns' Tostatns passes for . the most con-' 
siderable liis ' writings , are . chiefly theological, but .Andres, 
■praises his commentary on the Chronicle of Ensebius, at 
least as a bold essay / contending also that learning was not 
deficient ill Spain during, the fifteenth centnry, thongli he 
admits that the rapid improvements made at 'its close, and 
about the beginning of the next age, were due to Lebrixa’s 
public, instructions at Seville and Salamanca. Several 
translations were made from Latin authors into .Spanish, 
■wliicli, however, is not of itself any great proof of peninsular 
learning. The men to whom Spain chiefly -owes the advance- 
ment of useful learning,, and who should not be defrauded 
of their glory, were Arias Barbosa, a scholar of Politian, and 
the more renowned, though not more learned or more early 
propagator of Grecian literature, Antonio of Lebrixa, whose 
name was latinised into Nebrissensis, by which he is com- 
inonlj known. Of Arias, who unaccountably has no place 
in the Biographie tiiiiverselle, Nicolas Antonio gives a very 
high character.* He taught the Greek language at Sala- 
inaiica probably about this time. But his writings are not 
at all numerous. For Lebrixa, instead of compiling from 
other sources, I shall transcribe what Dr. M'^Orie has said 
with Ms usual perspicuous brevity* 


^ 15 1, mm crev6rat, extirpationem, bonamm- 

In Aiitonium Nobri.-jicnsein ho- que omuitim disciplinarum divitias. 
C'iuni bahuit, qni tanrunj (|iik*qni(l iisqnam Qnas Arias noster ex aatiqaitatis penu 
lha/carum lib-raruni a]m(l llispaBOH per vicemiium integrum auditoribus 
Hrt, alf •nno Ana.f-n!anaHse in pnetatiuno HnislargaetlocupIotoveriAacoTmnunicavit, 
Miarnm Iutro<htctiomiin Graiainaliea- iu poctica facultate Qraecanicaque doc- 
laun hipHniuo aillrniaTil. lUs dutilns Ubna Nebrissense meiior, ,a quo tamon 
anipbbMimnu illud aviunassum, indeqiie in varia nmlfciplidquo doctrina supera-« 
llinpiniin vlebet }iaflKiriei,j|nsif*l(mgo batur, Bibl. Votus. 
upud inw beilurnm duiniiiaui iu teniieu- . ' ' 
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55. ‘ Lebrixa, -asiially styled Nebrissensis, became to Spain 
Character Valla was to' Italy^ ErasmnS' to Germaiiy, or 

of Lehrixa. Budsous to Erance. After a residence of ten years 
in Italy, during -wbicli lie bad stored Ms mind with Yarious 
kinds of knowledge, be returned borne, in 1473, by the advice 
of tbe younger Philelj)bus and Hermolaus Barbarus, witb tke 
view of promoting classical literature in bis native country* 
Hitherto tbe revival of letters in Spain was confined to a few 
inquisitive individuals, and bad not readied tbe scbools and 
universities, whose teachers continued to teach a barbarous 
jargon under the name of Latin, into which they initiated 
the youth by means of a rude system of grammar, rendered 
unintelligible in some instances, by a preposterous inter- 
mixture of the most abstruse questions in metaphysics. By 
the lectures which he read in the universities of Seville, 
Salamanca, and Alcala, and by the institutes which lie 
published on Castilian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammar, 
Lebrixa contributed in a wonderful degree to expel barbarism 
from the seats of education, and to diffuse a taste for elegant 
and useful studies among his country men. His improve- 

ments were warmly opposed by the monks, who had engrossed 
the art of teaching, and who, unable to bear the light them- 
selves, wished to prevent all others from seeing it 5 but, 
enjoying the support of persons of high authority, he disre- 
garded their selfish and ignorant outcries. Lebrixa continued 
to an advanced age to support the literary reputation of 
his native country.’ ^ 

56. This was the brilliant era of Florence, under the 
Library of supreiuacy of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The reader is pro- 
Loxenxo. l^ably well acquainted with this eminent character, 
by means of a -work of extensive and merited reputation. 
The Laureiitian library, still consisting wholly of manu- 
scripts, though formed by Cosmo, and enlarged by his son 
Pietro, owed not only its name, but an ample increase of its 
treo.sures, to Lorenzo, who swept the monasteries of Greece 
through his learned agent, John Lascaris. With that true 


IVFCrie s of Reformation in in the next, but Iiis Iii.stit,ntiones Gmm- 

Bpain, p. 6L It is probable that Lo mat i ore, a very scarce book, "were printed 
Vnaxa’s exertions worn not verj^ effectual at Boville in lisi, 
in the present decenuinm, nm* perhaps 



ViTgUrn’li, dt?r Silteu, 
, I*. 2*.)'*. 
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love of letters wliicli scorns the monopolising spirit of 
possession, Lorenzo permitted his mannscripts to be freely 
copied^ for thO' use of other parts of Europe, 

57. It was an important labour of the learned at Elorenee 
to correet, as well as elucidate, the text of fheir classics cor» 
maiiiiscripts, written generally by ignorant and explained, 
careless monies, or tradin copyists (though the latter pro- 
bably had not much concern with ancient writers), and 
become almost wholly unintelligible throngh the blunders 
of these tran scribers Laiidino, Merula, Calderino, and 
Politiaii were the most indefatigable in this line of criticism 
during the age of Lorenzo. Before the use of printing fixed 
the text of a whole edition — one of the most important of 
its consequences — the critical amendments of these scholars 
could only be made useful through their oral lectures. And 
these appear frequently to have been the foundation of the 
valuable, though rather prolix, commentaries we find in the 
old editions. Thus those of Landino accompany many 
editions of Horace and Virgil, forming', in some measure, 
the basis of all interpretative annotations on those poets. 
Landino in these seldom touches on verbal criticisms; but 
his explanations display a considerable reach of knowledge. 
Tiiey are founded, as Heeren is convinced, on his lectures, 
and consequently give us some notion of the tone ofi in- 
sbruction. In exidaining the poets, two methods were 
])iirsued, the graiinnatieai and the moral, the latter of which 
consisted in resold- lag the whole sense into allegory. Dante 
had given cre^.' .o a doctrine, orthodox in this age and long 
afterwai^ch^, that every great poem must have a hidden 

5b. The notes of Calderino, a scholar of high fame, hut 
iofectod with the common vice of arrogance, are character of 
ibund with those of Landino in the early editions of 
Virgil and Horace, Eegio commented upon Ovid, Omni- 
l)onus Leonicenus upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, 
many upon Cicero.'^ It moy be observed, for the sake of 
chronological exactness, that these labours are by no means 
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CJonfinedj eveil principally, to this decennial period. They 
are mentioned in connexion with the name of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, whose influence over literature extended from 1470 
to his death in 1492. Nor was mere philology the sole or 
the leading pursuit to which so truly noble a mind accorded 
its encouragement. He sought in ancient learning some- 
thing more elevated than the narrow, though necessary, re- 
searches of criticism. In a villa overhanging the towers of 
Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the 
mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully 
might have envied, with Ficino, Landino, and Poiitian at 
his side, he delighted his hours of leisure with the beaiithiil 
visions of Platonic philosophy, for which the summer still- 
ness of an Italian sky appears the most congenial accom- 
paniment. 

59. Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward 
Prospectfrom nature be more finely touched; never could more 
Pies'S!’ striking suggestions be presented to the philosoplier 
and the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; not with 
all the magnificence that the later Medici have given her, 
but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting almost 
as varied an outline to the sky. One man, the wonder of 
Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful city 
with* the vast dome of its cathedral ; a structure unthought 
of in Italy before, and rarely since surpassed. It seemed, 
amidst clustering towers of inferior churches, an emblem of 
the Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head ; like Eome 
itself, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating in equal 
expansion to every part of the earth, and directing its con- 
vergent curves to heaven. Pound this were numbered, at 
unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its gates, as Michael 
Angelo styled them, worthy of Paradise ; the tall and richly 
decorated belfry of Giotto ; the church of the Carmine, with 
the frescoes of Masaccio ; those of Santa Maria Novella (in 
the language of the same great man), beautiful as a bride ; 
of Santa Croce, second only in magnificence to the cathedral, 
of St. Mark, and of San Spirito, another great moniimeiit of 
the genius of Brunelleschi ; the numerous convents that rose 
within the walls of Florence, or were scattered immediately 
about them. From these the eye might turn to the trophies 
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of a republican government that was rapidly giving way before 
the citizen-prince who now surveyed them ; the Palazzo 
Vecchio, in which the signiory of Florence held their conn- 
cilSj raised by the G-uelf aristocracy, the exclusive, but not 
tyrannous faction that long swayed the city ; or the new 
and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi had designed for 
one of the Pitti family, before they fell, as others had already 
done, in the fruitless struggle against the house of Medici; 
itself destined to become the abode of the victorious race, 
and to perpetuate, by retaining its name, the revolutions 
that had raised them to power. 

60. The prospect, from an elevation, of a great city in its 
silence, is one of the most impressive, as well as beautiful, 
we ever behold. But far more must it have brought home 
thoughts of seriousness to the mind of one who, by the force 
of events, and the generous ambition of his family and his 
own, was involved in the dangerous necessity of governing 
without the right, and, as far as might be, without the sem- 
blance of power ; one who knew the vindictive and unscru- 
pulous hostility which, at home and abroad, he had to 
encounter. If thoughts like these could bring a cloud over 
the brow of Lorenzo, unfit for the object he sought in that 
retreat, he might restore its serenity by other scenes which 
his garden commanded. Mountains bright with various 
hues, and clothed with wood, bounded the horizon, and, on 
most sides, at no great distance; but embosomed in these were 
other villas and domains of his own : while the level country 
bore witness to his agricultural, improvements, the classic 
diversion of a statesmaifs cares. The same curious spiint 
which led him to fill his garden at Careggi with exotic 
flowers of the East, the first instance of a botanical collection 
in Europe, had introduced a new animal from the same 
regions. Herds of buffaloes, since naturalised in Italy, whose 
dingy hide, bent neck, curved horns, and lowering aspect, 
contrasted with the greyish hue and full mild eye of the 
Tuscan oxen, pastured in the valley, down which the yellow 
Arno steals silently through its long reaches to the sea,® 


«■ Talia I’jv.siiSi-o nirditabar in antra, Qua bonus hospitium £elia: placidamque qni.. 

lliiro ffitlmrhttco Madkmii, qua mmu Mcor otem 

uvbtnn Induiget naums. 

Mkomum, ■vuittffiina dwpicit toi'; mUM 
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61. Tlie Platonic academyj wliicli Gosmo liad planned 
Platonic oame to maturity under Lorenzo. Tiie aeaclemi- 
aoademy. cians wore divided into three classes : — tlie patrons 
(mecenati), including tlie Medici: the hearers (aseoltatori, 
probably from the Greek word dfcpoaTai) ; and the novices, 
or disciples, formed of young aspirants to philosoplij, 
Ficino presided over the whole. Their great festival was 
the 13th of ISTovember, being the anniversary of the birth 
and death of Plato. Much of absurd mysticism, much of 
frivolous and mischievous superstition, was mingled with 
their speculations.^ 

62. The Disputationes Camalduleiises of Laiidino were 
Dispnta- published during this period, though, perhaps, writ- 
maSienses ^ littlo sooiier. They belong to a class promi- 
ofLaadiao. nent ill the literature of Italy in this and the 
succeeding century ; disquisitions on philosojiliy in the 
form of dialogue, with more solicitude to present a graceful 
delineation of virtue, and to kindle a general sympathy for 
moral beauty, than to explore the labyrinths of theory, or 
even to lay down clear and distinct principles of ethics. The 
writings of Plato and Cicero, in this manner, had shown a 
track, ill which their idolaters, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of reverence than emulation, delighted to 
tread. These disputations of Landino, in which, according 
to the beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue, the most 
honoured names of the age appear — Lorenzo and his brother 
Julian; Alberti, whose almost universal genius is now best 
known by his architectiire ; Ficino, and Landino himself— 
turn upon a comparison between the active and coiitempla- 


Aiid lot tis from the top of Fiesole, 

Whence Galileo’s glass by night observecl 
The phases of the moon, look round below 
On Arno’s vale, where the dove-coloured 
steer 

Is ploughing up and down among the vines, 
While many a careless note is sung aloud, 
Filling the air with aweetness—and on thee, 
Beautiful Florence, all within thy walls, 

Thy groves and gardens, pinnacles and 
towers. 

Drawn to our feet. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
these lines arc taken from my friend 
Mr. Rogers’s Italy, a poem full of moral 
and descriptivo sweetness, and written 
in the chastened tone of fino taste. 
I\’ith respect to the buffaloes, I have no 


other authority than these lines of Poii- 
tian, in his poem of Ambra on the farm 
of Lorenzo at Poggio Cajano; 

Atque aliud nigris missum, quis credat ? ab 
ItkUs, 

Euiuinat insuetas amicntum discolor herbaa. 

But I must own, that Buffbn tells us, 
though without quoting any authorky, 
that the buffalo was introduced into Italy 
as early as the seventh century. I disi 
not take thetroubdeof consulting Aldro- 
ranchis, wdio would perhaps liavo con- 
firmed him — especially as I have a Ix-ttcr 
opinion of my readers than to suppuso 
they W’ould caro about the - matter. 
Roscoe, Corniani. 
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tive life of man, to tlie latter of wkicli it seems designed to 
give tlie advantage, and are saturated with the thoughtful 
spirit of Platonism.® 

63. Landino was not, bj any means, the first who had 
tried the theories of ancient philosophy through PMlosophi- 
tlie feigned warfare of dialogue. Valla, intrepid 

and fond of paradox, had vindicated the Epicurean ethics 
from the caliiiiiiiious or exaggerated censure frequently 
thrown upon them, contrasting the true methods by which 
pletisurc should be sought with the gross notions of the 
vulgar. Several other writings of the same description, 
either in dialogue or regular dissertation, belong to the 
fifteenth century, though not always published so early, such 
as Fraiieiseus Barbariis de re uxoria, Piatina de falso et 
vero boiio, the Vita Civile of Palmieri, the moral treatises 
of Poggio, Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bosso, concerning 
soiiie of wliich little more than the names axe to be learned 
from literary history, and which it would not, perhaps, be 
V70rth while to mention, except as collectively indicating a 
predilection for thi.s style which the Italians long continued 
to display.^ 

64. Some of these related to general criticism, or to that 
of single authors, lilj knowledge of them is chiefly 
limited to the dialogue of Paulas Cortesiiis de ho- Cortcains. 
minibus doetis, written, I conceive, about 1490 ; no unsuc- 
cessful imitation of Cicero de claris oratoribus, from which 
indeed modern Latin writers have always been accustomed 
to collect the discriminating j)hrases of criticism. Cortesius, 
who w/as young at the time of writing this dialogue, uses 
an elegant, if not always a correct Latinity ; characterising 
agreeably, and wuth apparent taste, the authors of the 
firteentli century. It may be read in conjunction with the 
Cieeronianus of Erasmus, who, w’ith no knowledge, perhaps, 
of Cortesius, has gone over the same ground in rather im 
ferior langinige. 

fi enniiain sniil litisc'Ofi havc'givpii tliis Imsclii on tbeso treatisus, }?o.scoe scorns 
nccuiint the IhsputaliuiR'S Cnranldu- to huTo vead tlioctlneahvriliiJg.s of Mat» 
lirco's. I liuve HO (iuvet acquaint anco too Bosso (Life of Leo.X. c. xx.), tut 
Oic liouk, ^ luirtlg- ai-lvorts to any of tlio rest X Iiuvo 

in iiiudi Mkr tiiun Tira- named. Some of tkem aro very bcnribe*. 
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65. It was about tbe beginning of tliis decad tbat a few 
Schools in and E'etlieiianders, trained in tlie college 

Germany, Deventer, or tbat of Zwoll, or of St. Edward’s 
near Groningen, were roused to acquire tlmt extensive know- 
ledge of tbe ancient languages wbicb Italy as yet exclusively, 
possessed, Tbeir names sliould never be omitted in any 
remembrance of tbe revival of letters ; for great was tbeir 
influence upon the subsequent times. Wessel of Groningenj 
one of those who contributed most steadily towards the 
purification of religion, and to whom tbe Greek and Hebrew 
languages are said, but probably on no solid grounds, to 
have been known, may be reckoned in this class. But 
others were more directly engaged in tbe advancement of 
literature. Three schools, from which issued the most con- 
spicuous ornaments of the next generation, rose under 
masters, learned for that time, and zealous in the good 
cause of instruction. Alexander Hegius became, about 
1475, rector of that at Deventer, where Erasmus received 
his early education.^ Hegius was not wholly ignorant of 
Greek, and imparted the rudiments of it to his illustrious 
pupil. I am inclined to ascribe the publication of a very 
rare and curious book, the first endeavour to print Greek on 
this side of the Alps, to no other person than Hegius,^ 


‘ Heeren, p. 149, says that Hegius Erasmus left Deventer at the age of four- 
began to preside over the school of De- teen ; consequently in 1479 or 1480, as 
venter in 1480 ; but I think the date in he tells us in an epistle, dated 1 7th Apr. 
the text is more probable, as Erasmus 1619. 

left it at the age of fourteen, and was This very rare book, unnoticed hy 
certainly born in 1465. Though Hegius most bibliographers, is of some import- 
is said to have known but little Greek, I anee in the history of literature. It is 
find in Panzer the title of a book by him, a small quarto tract, entitled Coiijuga- 
printed at Deventer in 1601, de Utilitate tiones verborum GriBCSi, Davontrise 
Linguse Grsecee. ^ ^ noviter extreme labore collects et im- 

The life of Hegius in Melchior Adam pressse. No date or printer’s name ap- 
is interesting.^ Primus hie in Belgio pears. A copy is in the British Museum, 
litoras exeitavit, says Kevins, in Baven- and another in Lord Spencer’s library, 
tria Ilhistrata, p. 130. Mihi, says Eras- It contains nothing but tlm word TUTTTW 
mus, admodum adhue pmero contigit uti in all its voices and tenses, with Latin 
pricceptore hujus discipulo Alexaudro explanations in Gothic letters. Tim 
Hegio Westphajo, qui ludum^aliquando Greek types are very rude, and tlio eha- 
colcbrem oppidi Dayentriensis modera- racters somotimos misplaced. II. must,! 
batur, in quo uos dim admodum piieri siiould presume, scorn probable to every 
utriusciue lingUcU prima didieimus ole- one who considers thus book, that, it is 
menta. Adag. Ghil. i, cent. iv. 39. In of the fifteenth century, and coiibo- 
aiiother phico he siiys of Hegius ; He hie quently older than any known Greek on 
quidom Grsemrum literarum omnino ig- this side of tlio Alps ; which of itself 
Iparus cst. Epist, 411, in Appondice, should render it interesting in the eyes 
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Louis Dringeberg founded, nob perhaps before 1480, a 
still more d^istinguished seminary at Schelstadt in Alsace. 
Here the luminaries of Germany in a Inore advanced stage of 


of bibliograpliers and of every one else, extremely scarce; for Revius does not 
Blit fully di sclaiming all such acquaint- include it in the list of Pafroet’s publica- 
ance with the technical science of typo- tions which he has given in Daventria 
graphical antiquity, as to venture any Iilustrata,nor will it be found in Panzer, 
judgment founded on the appearance of Beloe was the first to mention it in his 
a particular book, or on a comparison of Anecdotes of Scarce Books ; and it is re- 
it witli others, I would, on other grounds, ferred by him to the fifteenth century ; 
suggest the probability that this little but apparently without his being aware 
atSiipt at Greek grammar issued from that there was anything remarkable in 
the Deventer press about 1480. It ap- that antiquity. Dr. Dibdin, in Biblio- 
pears clear that whoever “collected theca Spenceriana, has given a fuller ac- 
with extreme labour ” these forms of the count ; and from him Brunet has in- 
verb rvirrca, had never been possessed of serted it in the Manuel de Libraire. 
a Greek and Latin grammar. Por would Neither Beloe nor Dibdin seems to have 
it not be absurd to use such expressions known that there is a copy in the 
about a simple transcription ? Besides Museum ; they speak only of that he- 
iviiich, the vo.rd is not only given in an longing to Lord Spencer, 
arrangement different from any I have If it were true that Reuchlin, during 
ever seen, hut with a non-existent form his residence at Orleans, had published, 
of participle, rerv^j/dfieuos for as well as compiled, a Greek grammar, 

which could not surely have been found we should not need to have recourse to 
in any prior grammar. Now the gram- the hypothesis of this note, in order to 
mar of .Lasearis was published with a give the antiquity of the present decad to 
Latin translation by Craston in 1480. It Greek typography. Such a grammar 
is indeed highly probable that this book is asserted hj Meiners, in his Life of 
would not reach Deventer immediately Reuchlin, to have been printed at Poi- 
aftor its impression ; but it does seem tiers ; and Eichhorn positively says, 
as if there could not long have been any without reference to the place of pub- 
extreme difficulty in obtaining a correct lication, that Reuchlin was the first 
synopsis of the verb r^srrea. German who published a Greek grammar. 

We have seen that Erasmus, about (Gesch, der Litt. iii, 275.) Meiners, 
1477, acquired a very slight tincture of however, in a subsequent volume (iii. 
Greek under Alexander Hegius at Da- 10), retracts this assertion, and says it 
vent(;,‘r. And here, as he tells us, ho saw has been proved that the Greek grammar 
Agricohi, returning probably from Italy of Reuchlin was never printed. Yet I 
to Groningen, Quora mihi puero, forme find in the Bibliotheca Universalis of 
duodeeim aiinos nato, Daventrire videro Gesner: Job. Capnio [Reuchlin] scripsit 
eontigii-, nee aliud contigit. (Jortin, ii, de diversitate quatuor idiomatum Grsecpe 
41G.) No one could be so likely as linguee lib. i. No such book appears in 
Hegius to attempt a Greek grammar; the list of Reuchlin’s works in Niceron, 
nur elo wo find, that his successors in that vol. xxv., nor in any of the bibliogra- 
collcgc were men as distinguished for phies. If it ever existed, we may place 
learning as himself. But in fiiet at a it with more probability at the very close 
later time it could not have been so in- of this century, or at the beginning of 
correct. We might perhaps conjecture the next. . 

that lu; Look down these Greek tenses [The learned Dr. West of Dublin in- 
from the mouth of Agricola, ^ si nee wo formed me that Reuchlin, in a dedication 
must |.)ri.^sunu: oral communication rather of a Commentary on the Seven Peniten- 
thaii the use of books, Agrlcola, repeat- tial Psalms in 1512, mentions a work 
ing from mmaory, n.]ul tu4 thoroughly that he had published on the Greek 
convirsant with the language, might grammar, entitled Micropmdia. There 
have given the false pc.rtieiplc rc-rv^d- seems no reason to suppose that it was 
TIjc irc.ct wu,s probably printed oariier than the time at which I have 
by Pifroel, some of wlioso editions bear inclilied to place it* — 1842.] 

{IS early n, date as M77. It has long been ■ ■ , ^ 
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learning, Conrad Celtes, Bebel, Ehenanns, Wimphelino 
PircHieimer, Simler, are said to have imbibed their know’ 
ledge.™ The third school was at Munster ; and over this 
Eodolph Langius presided, a man not any way inferior to the 
other two, and of more reputation as a Latin writer, espe- 
cially as a poet. The school of Munster did not come under 
the care of Langius till 1483, or perhaps rather later ; and 
his strenuous exertions in the cause of useful and polite 
literature against monkish barbarians extended into the 
next century. But his life was long : the first, or nearly 
such, to awaken his countrymen, he was permitted to behold 
the full establishment of learning,' and to exult in the dawn 
of the Eeformation. In company with a young man of 
rank and equal zeal, Maurice count of Spiegelberg, who 
himself became the provost of a school at Emmerich, 
Langius visited Italy, and as Meiners supposes, though, I 
think, upon uncertain grounds, before 1460, But not lono' 
afterwards, a more distinguished person than any we have 
mentioned, Eodolph Agricola of Groningen, sought in that 
more genial land the taste and correctness which no Cisal- 
pine nation could supply. Agricola passed several years of 
this decad in Italy. We shall find the effects of his example 
in the 


66a Meantime a slight impulse seems to have been given 
university of Paris, by the lessons of George 
Pans. Tifemas ; and from some disciples of his, Eeuchlin, 
a young German of great talents and celebrity, acquired’ 
probably about the year 1470, the first elements of the 
Greek language. This knowledge he improved by the les- 
sons of a native Greek, Andronieus Cartoblacas, at Basle. 
4 -^ ^ good fortune, rare on this side of 

the Alps, to find a collection of Greek manuscripts, left 
there at the time of the council by a Cardinal Nicolas of 
Eagusa. By the advice of Cartoblacas, he taught Greek 
iimself at Basle. After the lapse of some years, Eeuchhn went 
agam to Pans, and found a new teacher George Hermony- 

Eichhorncarol(>ssiy&Uo^raS"uthor^ He” ^'’1- ”•> EiclAorn, and 

ity in counting fiovchlin amoni tt ? “ 

pupia of the Sehdstadt school. ® or something may bo found 
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Kius of Spajta, wto had settled there abont 1472. From 
Paris he removed to Orleans and Poitiers.® 

67. The classical literature which delighted Eeuehlin and 
Agricola was disregarded as frivolous by the wise Gontroyersy 
of that day in the university of Paris; but they and Nomi- 
were much more keenly opposed to innovation and 
heterodoxy in their own peculiar Hne, the scholastic meta- 
physics. Most have heard of the long controversies between 
the Realists and Nominalists concerning the nature of uni- 
versals, or the genera and species Of things. The first, with 
Plato, and, at least as has been generaHy held, Aristotle, 
maintained their objective or external reality ; either, as it 
was called, ante rem, as eternal archetypes in the Divine 
Intelligence, or in re, as forms inherent in matter ; the 
second, with Zeno, gave them only a subjective existence as 
ideas conceived by the mnid, and have hence in later times 
accjuired the name of Oonceptualists.^ Roscelin, the first 
of the modern Nominalists, went farther than this, and 
denied, as Hobbes, and Berkeley, with many others, have 
since done, all universality except to words and propositions. 
Abelard, who inveighs against the doctrine of Roscelin, as 
false logic and false theology, and endeavours to confomid 
it with the denial of any objective reality even in singular 
things,'* may be esteemed the restorer of the Conceptualist 
school. We do not know his doctrines, however, by his 
own writings, but by the testimony of John of Salisbury, 
who seems not well to have understood the subject. The 
words Realist and Nominalist came into use about the 
end of the twelfth century. But in the next, the latter party 

® Meiucrs, i. 49. Besides Meiners, as.si, non partem rei intelligero cogatiir. 
Ikucker, iv. 3o8, as well as Heeren, Mciners, p. -27. This may servo to show 
have given pr<3tty ihll aecounts of Bench- the cavilling tone of scholastic disputes ; 
lin ; and a good life of liiiu will be found and Mciners may well say, Qnicqnid 
in the 2oth volimic of Kiceron : but the Eoseoliniis peceavit, non adeo tamen in- 
E|>islohe fid Beuchliniim throw still sanisse pronnntiandiim cst,nt Aholardus 
more light on the man and his contern- illnm fecisso invidiose fingero sustiniiit. 
pontriivs. [M* Cousin has nevertheless proved, 

I am chiefly indebted for the facts in from a passage in some lately discovered 
t lie following paragraphs to a disserta- manuscripts of Abelard, that he had 
lion by McincTH, in the Transactions of really learned under Eoseelin. This 
tin* (irtftingi'H Aeadi'iny, ytd. xii, ^ bad been asserted byOtho of Erisingen, 

's Mic Hicnt pscihio-dialccticus, ita but doubted on account of a supposed 
|.Heud'.)»c)iristiaiiUs — nt eo loco quo diei- incompatibility of dates. Eragmens 
tnr, Dorainus prirt^'in pixels assi come- philosophiques, vol, iv. p. 57, — ^1853.] 
di;isv p.artcm liujns vocis, qufjc ost piscis 
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hj degrees disappeared ; and the great schoolmen, Aquinas 
and Scotiis, in whatever else they might disagree, were 
united on the Eealist side. In the fourteenth century 
William Ockham revived the opposite hypothesis with con- 
scotus siderable success. Scotus and his disciples were 
the great maintainers of Eealism. If there were no 
substantial forms, he argued, that is, nothing real, which 
determines the mode of being in each individual, men and 
brutes would be of the same substance ; for they do not differ 
as to matter, nor can extrinsic accidents make a substantive 
difference. There must be a substantial form of a horse, 
another of a lion, another of a mM, He seems to have held 
the immateriality of the soul, that is, the substantial form of 
man. Bnt no other form, he maintained, can exist without 
matter naturally, though it may supernaturally by the 
power of God. Socrates and ’Plato agree more than Socrates 
and an ass. They have, therefore, something in common, 
which an ass has not. But this is not numerically the 
same; it must, therefore, be something universal, namely, 
human nature.*^ 

68. These reasonings, which are surely no unfavourable 
specimen of the subtle philosopher (as Scotus was 

Ocldiam n t\ , i ^ t ^ ^ 

called) , were met by Ockham with others which some- 
times appear more refined and obscure. He confined reality 
to objective things, denying it to the host of abstract entities 
brought forward by Scotus. He defines a universal to be 
a particular intention (meaning probably idea or concep- 
tion) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of many 
things, not for what it properly is itself, but for what those 
things are ; so that, in so far as it has this capacity, it is 
called universal, but ina.smuch as it is one form really 
existing in the mind, it is called singular.’® I have not ex- 
amined the writings of Ockham, and am unable to determine 
whether his Kominalism extends beyond that of Berkeley 
or Stewart, which is generally asserted by the modern 


*“ Meiaers, p. 39, ; 

• Unam intcntionem singukrem ipsias 
animiie, iiatam praedicari dc pluribas, non 
pro sc, sed pro ipsis rebus; ita quod per 
}ioc, quod ipsa nata estpraedkari de plu- 


ribus,^noTi pro se sod pro iliia pluriljus, 
iila dicitrur universalis : propter hoc an- 
tem, quod est uiia forma existensrealitor 
in intoiioctu, dicibur singulare. ‘ p. 42. 
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inquirers into scliolastic pMlosophy; that is, whether it 
amounts to Conceptualism ; the foregoing definition, as far 
as I can judge, might have been given by them.^ 

69. The later Nominalists of the scholastic period, Ba- 
ridan, Biel, and several others mentioned by^the 
historians of philosophy, took all their reasonings of Paris, 
froiii the storehouse of Ockham. His doctrine was pro- 
hibited at Paris by pope John XXII., whose theological 
opinions, as well as secular encroachments, he had opposed. 
All masters of arts were bound by oath never to teach 
Ockhamism. But after the pope’s death the university con- 
demned a tenet of the Eealists, that many truths are eter^ 
iial, which are not God ; and went so far towards the 
Nominalist theory, as to determine that our knowledge of 
things is through the medium of words.'' Peter d’Ailly, 
Gersoii, and other principal men of their age, were Nomi- 
nalists ; the sect was very powerful in Germany, and may 
be considered, on the whole, as prevalent in this century. 
The Eealists, however, by some management gained the 
ear of Louis XI., who, by an ordinance in 1478, explicitly 
approves the doctrines of the great Eealist philosophers, 
condemns that of Ockham and his disciples, and forbids 
it to be taught, enjoining the hooks of the Nominalists to be 
locked up from public perusal, and all present as well as future 
graduates in the university to swear to the observation of 
this ordinance. The prohibition, nevertheless, was repealed 
in 1481; the guilty books set free from their chains, and 
the hypothesis of tbe Nominalists virtually permitted to be 
lield, amidst the acclamations of the university, aiid espe- 
cially one of its four nations, that of Germany. Some of 
their* party had, during this persecution, taken refuge in 
tliat empire and in England, both friendly to their cause ; 
and this metaphysical contention of the fifteenth century 
suggests and typifies the great religious convulsion of the 
next. The weight of ability, during this later and less flourisli- 
iiig period of scholastic philosophy, was on the Nominalist 
side ; and though nothing* in the Eeformation was irnme- 

^ j ThnMlt'tinii ion NiHTOs hardly f^uch Momors, p. 45 : Scientiam haliemus 

Ih-rkrii'y winiid liavt' givtn : it plaiuly de rebus, sed mediaiitibus tornainis, , 
oxistiag , . . 

hi tiw , . , . 
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diately connected with tlieir principle, this metaphysical 
facilitated in some measure its success. 

70. We should still look in vain to England for either 
Low state of learning or native genius. The reign of Edward 
England IV. may be reckoned one of the lowest points in 
our literary annals. The universities had fallen in repu- 
tation and in frequency of students; where there had been 
thousands, according to Wood, there was not now one ; which 
must be understood as an hyperbolical way of speaking. 
But the decline of the universities, frequented as they had 
been by indigent vagabonds withdrawn from useful labour, 
and wretched as their pretended instruction had been, was 
so far from an evil in itself, that it left clear the path 
for the approaching introduction of x’eal learning. Several 
colleges were about this time founded at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which, in the design of their munificent founders, 
w^ere to become, as they have done, the instruments of a 
better discipline than the barbarous schoolmen afforded. 
We have already observed, that learning in England was 
like seed fermenting in the ground through the fifteenth 
century. The language was becoming more vigorous, and 
more capable of giving utterance to good thoughts, as some 
translations from Caxton’s press show, such as the Diets of 
Philosophers by Lord Eivers. And perhaps the best exer- 
cise for a school-boy people is that of school-boys. The 
poetry of two Scotsmen, Henryson and Mercer, which is not 
without merit,, may be nearly referred to the present decad.'^ 
71- The progress of mathematical science was regular, 

though not rapid. We might have mentioned before 

Matlicmatics ^ ^ 

the gnomon erected by Toscanelli in the catliedral 
at Elorence, which is referred to 1468 ; a work, it has .been 
said, which, considering the times, has done as much honour 
to his genius as that so much renowned at Bologna to 
Cassini.^ The greatest mathematician of the fifteenth ceii- 


* CampbolVs Specimens of Bfitish ward to the Indies in a letter to Goluin- 

article in tlie liiograpliie 

y Ihis gnomon of Elorence IS by much nniverselle seems to imply. But the 
the loftiest in Eii'^p©. It wonld be no moreacenrate expressions of Tiraboschi, 
slight audition to the glory of Toscanelli referring to the correspondence between 
if wo should suppose him to.have sug- these great men, leave Columbus in pos- 
grsted the discovery of a' passage west- session of the original idea, at least con- 
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tury, Muller^ or Eegiomontantis^ a native of Koiiigsberg, 
or Konigslioveiij a snmil town in rranconia, Kegiomon- 
wlience lie derived Ms latinised appellation^ died 
preinattirely, like Ms master, Pnrbaeli, in 1476, He had 
begun at the age of fifteen to assist the latter in astro- 
nomical observations; and having, after PurbacMs death, 
acquired a knowledge of Greek in Italy, and devoted himself 
to the ancient geometers, after some years spent with dis- 
tiiictioii in that country, and at the court of Matthias 
Corvinus, he settled finally at ISTuremberg; where a rich 
citizen, Bernard Walther, both supplied the means of accu- 
rate observations, and became the associate of his labours/' 
EegiomontaBus died at Eome, whither he had been called to 
assist in rectifying the calendar. Several of Ms works 
were printed in this decad, and among others his epheme- 
I'ides, or calculations of the places of the sun and moon, for 
the ensuing thirty years ; the best, though not strictly the 
first, that had been made in Europe.® His more extensive 
prodiictioiis did not appear till afterwards ; and the treatise on 
triangles, the most celebrated of them, not till 1533. The 
solution of the more difficult cases, both in plane and sphe- 
rical trigonometry, is found in this work ; and with the ex- 
ception of what the science owes to Napier, it may be said 
that it advanced little for more than two centuries after the 
age of Eegiomontanus. Purbacli had computed a table of 
sines to a radius of 600,000 parts. Eegiomontanus, igno- 
rant, as has been thought, which appears very strange, of 


c.iirrenlly with ilio ilorentino astrono- that Walther should have diminiphecl the 
raor, though the latter gave him strong credit due to his name by withholding 
encourag(unent to ixu'severe in his under- from the public the manuscripts of 
taking. ToseanelU, however, had, on Eegiomontanus, which he purchased 
the aiiihority of Marco Polo, imbibed an after the latter’s death; so that some 
exaggerated notion of the distance east- were lost by the negligence of his own 
ward to Osina; and consequently be- heirs, and the rest remained unpublished 
lieveil, as Columbus himself did, that till 1533. 

tlio v<jyago l)y tlie west to that country » Gassendi, Vita Begiomontani. He 
wimld bo fa.r shorter than, if the conti- speaks of them himself, as quas vulgo 
rivut of America did not intervene, it vocant almanach ; and Gassendi says, 
could h\yv. boon. Tirabosehi, vi. 189, that some were extant in maimscript at 
207. Ko.scoCs Leo X, eh: 20. Paris, from 1442 to 14T2. Those of 

* Waltncr was more than a patr{.)n Begiomontanus contained eclipses, and 
fO' scionee, honourable as Unit name was. other matters not in former almanacs. 

He nmde astronmnicni obsen-ati<.)tis, Hutton’s Logarithms, Introduction, 
worthy of ifsteem relativ(.*ly to the age. p. 3, 

M'ontvuda. i. 51"), It is to be regretted 
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« Kastner, i. 557* 

^ Both these editions are in the British 
Museum* In the same library is a copy 
of the exceedingly scarce worh, Ortus 
Sauitatis, Mogimt. 1491, The colo- 
phon, which may be read iu Be Bure 
(Sciences, Ho. 1554), takes much credit 
for the carefulness of the delineations. 
The wooden cuts of the plants, Especially, 


Ms master^s labours, calculated tbem to 6,000,000 parts. 
But perceiving* tbe advantages of a decimal scale, lie bas 
given a second table, ivberein tlie ratio of tbe sines is com- 
puted to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, or, as we should say, 
taking the radius as unity, to seven places of decimals. He 
subjoined what he calls Canon Fsecundus, or a table of 
tangents, calculating them, however, only for entire degrees 
to a radius of 100,000 parts.® It has been said, that Eegio- 
montanus was inclined to the theory of the earth’s motion, 
which indeed Nicolas Cusanus had already espoused. 

72. Though the arts of delineation do not properly come 

Arts of deli- witMn the scope of this volume, yet so far as they 
neation. directly instrumental to sciencOj they ought not 

to pass unregarded. Without the tool that presents figures 
to the eye, not the press itself could have diffused an 
adequate knowledge either of anatomy or of natural history. 
As figures cut in wooden blocks gave the first idea of letter- 
printing, and were for some time associated with it, an 
obvious invention, when the latter art became improved, was 
to arrange such blocks together with types in the same page. 
We find accordingly, about this time, many books adorned 
or illustrated in this manner * generally with rej)reseiitatioiis 
of saints, or other ornamental delineations not of much im- 
portance ; but in a few instances with figures of plants and 
animals, or of human anatomy. The Dyalogus creaturaruni 
moralizatus, of which the first edition was published at 
Gouda, 1480, seems to be nearly, if not altogether, the 
earliest of these. It contains a series of fables with rude 
woodcuts, in little more than outline. A second edition, 
printed at Antwerp in 1486, repeats the same cuts, with 
the addition of one representing a church, which is really 
elaborate.^ 

73. The art of engraving figures on plates of copper was 


are as good as we usually find in the six- 
teenth century ; the form of the leaves 
and character of the plant arc generally 
well preserved. The aninnils iire also 
tolerably figured, though with many 
exceptions, and, on the wholo, fall short 
of the plants. The work iLself is a 
eomjnlation from the old natiiralists, 
arranged alphabet ically. 
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nearly coeval witli that of printing, and is due either to 
Thomas Tiiiignerra ahont 1460, or to some German 
about the same time. It was not a difficult step to 
apply this invention to the representation of geographical 
maps; and this we owe to Arnold Bncldnck, an 
associate of the printer Sweynheim. His edition of 
Ptolemy^s geography appeared at Home in 1478. These 
maps are traced from those of Agathodsemon in the fifth 
century ; and it has been thought that Buckinck jjrofited by 
the hints of Donis, a German monk, who himself gave two 
editions of Ptolemy not long afterwards at Ulm.® The 
fifteenth century had already witnessed an increasing atten- 
tion to geographical delineations. The libraries of Italy 
contain several unpublished maps, of which that by Pra 
Mauro, a monk of the order of Camaldoli, now in the convent 
of Murano, near Venice, is the most celebrated.^ Two 
causes, besides the increase of commerce and the gradual 
accumulation of knowledge had principally turned the 


« Biogr. xiniv. : Buckinck, Donis. the African coast ; but that had be^en so 
^ Andres, ix. 88. Corniani, iii. »162. often asserted, that we cannot feel sur- 
[A hotter account of this celebrated map prised when we find, in Bra Mauro’s 
was given in the seventh volume of the map, the sea rolling ronnd the Cape of 
Anntiles Camaldulenses, p, 252 (1762); Good Hope, though the form of that 
and Cardinal Zurla published in 1806 part of the continent is ill delineated. 

11 Mapxxamondo di Pra Mauro Camaldo- The marginal entries of this map are 
lense illustrato. A fine copy of this not unworthy of attention. One of them 
map, taken from the original at Murano, attributes the tides to the attraction of 
about forty years since, is in the British the moon, hut not on any philosophical 
Museum ; there is also one in a Poxtu- principle. He speaks of spring and neap 
guese convent, supposed to have been tides as already known, which indeed 
made by Pra Mauro himself in 1459, for must have been the case, after the ex- 
tho use of Alfonso V., king of Portugal, perience of navigators reached beyond 
Pra Mauro professes not to have fol- the Mediterranean, but says that no one 
lowed Plolemy in all things, but to have had explained their cause. Zurla, or 
collected infornuition from travellers ; some one whom he quotes, exaggerates 
invest igando per iiiolti anni, e practi- a little the importance of wbit Pra- 
cando cum persone degne di fede, le Mauro has said ahont the tides, which 
tjual hano rciiuto ad occliio quelu, qiie is mixed up with great error ; and loosely 
qiii suso fcdelmcnte deinostro. It ap- talks al out an anticipation of Newton, 
pears, howov^T, to mo, that he has been Upon the whole, although this map is 
cliiciiy indebted to Marco Polo, who hud curious and interesting, something more 
contribiircd a vast stock of names, to has been said of it than it deserves by 
wliich the ge.ograpbcr was to annex loea- the author of Annales Gamaidulensos : 
lily in the best manner he cimld. Very Mauro itaqixe Garnaldulensi m onacho ea 
little relating to Asia or Afriea will be gloria jure merito tribuenda erat, ut non 
itmnd in the Murano map \vhii*h may purum ttibulis suis geograpbicis juverib 
nut be irat't'd jo this source, it dxH's ad tentaudas expeditionos in terras in,” 
not indeed a]q'ear manifest, that Polo cognitas, qiiod postea prsesti turn erat ab 
was aquuinted with the termination of Uusitanis.— *1842.] -■ ' ■ • - - 
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tlioiiglits of many towards tlae figure of tlie eartli on wliicli 
tliey trod. Two trarislationSj one of them hy Emanuel 
Clirysoloras, had been made early in the century, from the 
cosmography of Ptolemy ; and from his maps the geogra- 
phers of Italy had learned the use of parallels and meridians, 
which might a little^ though inadequately, restrain their 
arbitrary admeasurements of different countries.^ But the 
real discoveries of the Portuguese on the coast of Africa, 
under the patronage of Don Henry, were of far greater 
importance in stimulating and directing enterprise. In the 
academy founded by that illustrious prince, nautical charts 
were first delineated in a method more useful to the ];)iiot, by 
projecting the meridians in parallel right lines, instead of 
curves on the surface of the sphere. This first step in 
hydrographical science entitles Don Henry to the name of its 
founder. And though these early maps and charts of the 
fifteenth century are to us but a chaos of error and confusion, 
it was on them, that the patient eye of Columbus had rested 
through long hours of meditation, while strenuous hope and 
unsubdued doubt where struggling in his soul. 


Sect. Y. 1480—1490. 

Great Progress of Learning in Italy — Italian Poetry — Pulci — Metaphysical 
Theology — Ficinus — Picus of Mirandoia — Learning in Germany — Early 
European Drama — Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci. 

74. The press of Italy was less occupied with Greek for 
Greeis: Several years than might have been expected. But 

iMy? ^ the number of scholars was still not sufficient to re- 
pay the expenses of impression, The Psalter was published 
in Greek twice at Milan in 1481, once at Venice in 14S6. 
Craston’s Lexicon was also once printed, and the gTammar of 
Lascaris several times. The first classical work the printers 
ventured upon, was Homer’s Battle of Progs and Mice, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1486 or according to some, at Milan in 
1485 ; the x^riority of the two editions being disputed. But 
in 1488, under the munificent x)atronage of Lorenzo, and by 


s Andrea., 86. ■ « 
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the care of Demetrius of Crete, a complete edition of Homer 
issued from the press of Florence. This sjilendid work 
closes our catalogue for the present.* 

75. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi’s commentaiy on the 
Pentateuch, had been printed by some Jews at 
Reggio in Calabria, as early as 1475. In this 
period a press was established at Soncino, where the Pen- 
tateuch was published in 1482, the greater prophets in 1480, 
and the whole %ible in 1488. But this was intended for 
themselves alone. What little instruction in Hebrew had 
anywhere hitherto been imparted to Christian scholars, was 
only oral. The commencement of Hebrew learning, properly 
so called, was not till about the end of the century, in the 
Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen and Basle. Their first 
teacher, however, was an Italian, by name Raimondi.*' 

70. To enumerate every publication that might scatter a 
gleam of light on the progress of letters in Italy, or jibcei- 
to mention every scholar who deserves a place PoSim. 
in biographical collections, or in an extended history of 
literature, would crowd these pages with two many names. 
We must limit ourselves to those best deserving to be had in 
I’emembranee. In 1480, according to Meiners, or, as Heeren 
says, in 1483, Politian was placed in the chair of Greek and 
Latin eloquence at Florence ; a station perhaps the most 
conspicuous and the most honourable which any scholar 
could occupy. It is beyond controversy, that he stands at 
the head of that class in the fifteenth century. The envy of 
some of his contemporaries attested his superiority. In 
1489, he published his once celebrated Miscellanea, consist- 
ing of one hundred observations illustrating passages oi 
Latin authors, in the desultory manner of Aulus Gellius 
which is certainly the easiest and perhaps the most agreeable 
method of conveying information. They are sometimes 
grammatical; but more frequently relate to obscure (at that 
time) customs or mythological allusions. Greek quotations 
occur not seldom, and the author’s command of classical 
literature seems considerable. Thus he explains, for in- 
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stance^ tlie crambe repetita of Jiivenal by a proverb men- 
tioned in Siiidas, h\s Kpdfi^rj Bavaros i Kpdfi^r) being a bind 
of cabbage, wMch, when boiled a second time, was of course 
not very palatable. This may serve to show the extent of 
learniiiff which some Italian scholars had reached tlironofli 
the asistance of the maiinscripts collected by Lorenzo. It is 
not imxmobable that no one in England at that time had 
heard the name of Snidas. Tet the imp^fect knowledge 
of Greek which these early writers possessed, is shown when 
they attempt to write it. Politian has some verses in his 
Miscellanea, but very bald and Ml of false quantities. This 
remark we may have occasion to repeat ; for it is applicable 
to much greater names in philology than his.”^ 

77. The Miscellanies, Heeren says, were then considered 
Their cTia- ail immortal work ; it was deemed an honour to be 
Heeren. ^ mentioned in them, and those who missed this made 
it a matter of complaint. If we look at them now, we are 
astonished at the different measure of glory in the present 
age. This hook probably sprang out of Politian’s lectures. 
He had cleared up in these some difficult passages, which 
had led him on to further inquiries. Some of his explana- 
tions might probably have arisen out of the walks and rides 
that he was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who had 
advised the publication of the Miscellanies. The manner 
in which these exj)laiiatioiis are given, the light, yet solid 
mode of handling the subjects, and their great variety, gwe 
in fact a charm to the Miscellanies of Politian which few 
antiquarian works possess. Their success is not wonderful. 
They were fragments, and chosen fragments, from tlie 
lectures of the most celebrated teacher of that age, whom 
many had heard, but still more had wished to hear, 
Scarcely had a work appeared in the vfhole fifteenth cen- 
tury, of which so vast expectations had been entertaiiiecb 
and which was received with such cu^riosity."" The very 


Meincirs lias praised Politian’s Greek, tense. These Greeks, hesicles, know bat 
verses, but with very little skill in such little of their metrical language, 
matters, 214. The compliments he Heeren, p. 203. Mciners, Lulx'nsbo- 
qnotes from contemponiry Greeks, non schreihiingen, &e., Inis written the life 
esse tam Atticas Athenas ipsa,s, may not of Politian, il 1 11-220, more copiously 
have been very sincere, unless tlmy than any one timt I hav(* road. Hisclu^ 
meant to be taken in the present racter of the Miseclianies is in p. 130. 
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ftmlt of Politian’s style,, as it was tliat of Hermokus Bar- 
barus, his affected intermixture of obsolete words, ■ for wliieli 
it is necessary in almost every page of Ms Miscellanies to 
consult the dictionary, would, in an age of pedantry, increase 
the admiration of his readers.® 

78, Politian was the first that wrote the Latin language 
with 'much elegance ; and while every other early 
translator; from', the Greek ha.s incuiTed more or 

loss of . censure, at the hands, of judges whom better learning 
had made, fastidious, it.is agreed by them that his Ilerodiaii 
has all the spirit of his original, and frequently excels it^ 
Thus we perceive that the age of Poggio, Pilelfo, and 
Valla was already left far behind by a new generation ; 
these had been well employed as the pioneers of ancient 
literature, but for real erudition and taste we must de- 
scend to Politian, Christopher Landino, and Hermolaus 
Barbarus.*^ 

79. The Cornucopia sive linguae Latinss Commentarii, by 
Mcolas Perotti, bishop of Sipoiito, suggests rather cornucopia 
more by its title than the work itself seems to ofPerotti. 
warrant. It is a copious commentary upon part of Martial ; 
ill which he takes occasion to explain a vast many Latin 
words, and has been highly extolled by Morhof, and by 
writers quoted in Baillet and Blount. To this commentary 
is appended an alphabetical index of words, which rendered 
it a sort of dictionary for the learned reader. Perotti lived 
a little before this time $ but the first edition seems to have 
been in 1489. He also wrote a small Latin grammar, 
frequently reiirinted in the fifteenth century, and was an 
indifferent translator of Polybius/ 


® Meiners, pp. 165, 209. In tlie lat- 
ter passage Sleiiiors censures, with ap- 
}>jirent justice, the aifeeted words of 
Pulitiun, some of which be did not 
seriipie la take fruin such writers as 
Apuh'iiis and Tmiiliian, w’itli an inex- 
eusahle display of erudition at the ox- 
peUHo of gocki taste. 

r Hnet. apud Blount in Politiano. 
n Meiners, Roscoc, Corniani, Heeren, 
and (h‘t)Sswoirs Memoira of early Italian 
8ch(>la,r8, are tho bt‘8t authorities to 
whom the reader can iiave recourse for 


the character of Politian, besides his own 
works. I think, however, that Heeren 
has hardly done justice to Politian’s 
poetry. TiraboscH is unsatisfactory. 
Blount, as usual, collects the suffrages 
of the sixteenth century. ° 

Heeren, 272. Morhof, i. 821, who 
calls Perotti the first compiler of good 
Latin, from whom those who followed 
have principally borrowed. See also 
Baillet and Blount for testimonies to 
l^orotti. 
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80. We have not tkought it worth while to mentioa the 
Latin poetry Latin poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
ofPoiiticm. They are numerous, and somewhat rude, from 
Petrarch and Boccaee to Maphaeus Vegius, the continuator 
of the .ffineid in a thirteenth boob, first printed in 147] 
and very frequently afterwards. This is, probably, the best 
versification before Politian. But his Latin poems display 
considerable powers of description, and a strong feeiino- 
of the beauties of Roman poetry. The style is imbued 
with these, not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the man- 
ner called eentonism, but so as to give a general elegance 
to the composition, and to call up pleasing associations in 
the reader of taste. This, indeed, is the common pi’aise of 
good versifiers in modern Latin, and not peculiarly appro- 
priate to Politian, who is inferior to some who followed, 
though to none, as I apprehend, that preceded in that nu- 
merous fraternity. His ear is good, and his rhythm, witli 
a few exceptions, musical and Virgilian. Some defects are 
nevertheless worthy of notice. He is often too exuberant, 
and apt to accumulate details of description. His words, 

_ unauthorised by any legitimate example, are very nume- 
rous ; a fault in some measure excusable by the want of 
toleiable dictionaries ; so that the memory was the only 
test of classical precedent. Nor can we deny that Politian’s 
Latin poetry^is sometimes blemished by affected and effemi- 
nate expressions, by a too studious use of repetitions, and 
by a love of diminutives, according to the fashion of bis 
native language, carried beyond all bounds that correct 
Augustan Latinity could possibly have endured. This last 
ail t, and to a man of good taste it is an unpleasing one, 
belongs to a great part of the lyrical and even elegiac 
writers in modern Latin. The example of Catullus would 
pio & y ave een urged in excuse ; but perhaps Catullus 
went farther than the best judges approved ; and nothing in 
his poems can justify the excessive abuse of that effeminate 
grace, w la e stem Persius would have called ‘summa 
c elumbe saliva,’ which pervades the poetry both of Italian 
anci Cisalpine Latinists for a long period. On the whole, 
Xohtian, like many of his followers, is calculated to delight 
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a.nd mislead a sclioolboy, but may be read with pleasure by a 

man,® 

81. Amidst all the ardour for the restoration of classical 
literature in Italy, there might seem reason to ap- 
prehe.iid that native originality would not meet its Lorenh*. 
due reward, and even that the discouraging notion of a 
degeneracy'iii' the powers of the human mind might come 
to prevail. Those who annex an exaggerated value to cor- 
reetiBg an ; unimportant , i>assage in an ancient author, . or, 
which is much the same, iiiterpreting some worthless 
inscription, can hardly escape the imputation of pedantry 
and doubtless this reproach might justly fall on many of 
the learned in that age, as, with less excuse, it has often 
done upon their successors. We have already seen that, 
for a hundred years, it was thought unworthy a man of 
letters, even though a poet, to write in Italian^ and Poli- 
tiaii, with his great patron Lorenzo, deserves no . small 
lion our for having disdained the false vanity of the philolo- 
gers. Lorenzo stands at the head of the Italian poets of 
the fifteenth century in the sonnet as well as in the light 
lyrical composition. His predecessors, indeed, were not 
likely to remove the prejudice against vernacular poetry. 
Sev^cral of his sonnets appear, both for elevation and ele- 
gance of style, worthy of comparison with those of the next 
age. But perhaps his most original claim’ to the title of a 
j)oet is founded upon the Canti Carnascialeschi, or carnival 
songs, composed for the popular shows on festivals. Some 
of these, which ai’e collected in a volume printed in 1S58, 
are by Lorenzo, and display a union of classical grace and 
imitation with the native raciness of Florentine gaiety.* 

82. But at this time appeared a poet of a truly modem 
school, in one of Lorenzo’s intimate society, Luigi 

Pulci. The first edition of his Morgante Maggiore, 
coutainiiig twenty-three cantos, to wliicli five were subse- 

» The ext.raets fouii) Politiaii, and (della volgar Poesia, ii. 324) strongly 
ailwT Larin poets of l>y Pope, in asserts Lorenzo to be the restorer^^of 
tiu' two litlie volumes entitled Poeinata poetry, ■which had never been more bar- 
italorum, are extremely well chosen, barons tlian in his youth. }3ut certainly 
and give a just measure of most of the Giostra of PoHti an was written while 
them. _ ^ Lorenzo was young, , c ; 

^ Coriiiaid. Kuscoe. Orescinibeni ■ > ? > 
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qiieiitly added, was piiblislied at Venice in 1481. The taste 
of the Italians has always been strongly inclined to es- 
tra^agant combinations of fancy, caprices rapid and sportiye 
as the animal from which they take their name. The 
susceptible and versatile imaginations of that people, and 
their habitual cheerfulness, enable them to render the 
serious and terrible instrumental to the ridiculous, without 
becoming, like some modern fictions, merely hideous and 
absurd. 

83. The Morgante Maggiore was evidently suggested by 
Character of some loiig romauces written within the preceding 
Maggiore. century in the octave stanza, for which the fabulous 
chronicle of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the same real 
and imaginary personages had been introduced, furnished 
the materials. Under pretence of ridiculing the intermixture 
of sacred allusions with the romantic legends, Pulci carried 
it to an excess which, combined with some sceptical insinu- 
ations of his own, seems clearly to display an intention of 
exposing religion to contempt.^ As to the heroes of his 
romance, there can he, as it seems, no sort of doubt, that he 
designed them for nothing else than the butts of his fancy ; 
that the reader might scoff at those whom duller poets had 
held up to admiration. It has been a question among Italian 
critics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be reckoned burlesque."^ 

« The story of Meridiana, in the eighth pathetic and sublime. I can see nothing 
canto, is sufficient to prove l^ulci’s irony in it but the systematic spirit of parody 
to have been exercised on religion. It is which ’we find in Pulci. Put the lines 
well known to the readers of the Mor- on the death of Forisena, in the fonrth 
gante. It has been alleged in the Bio- canto, are really graceful and serious, 
graphic universelle, that he meant only The following remarks on Pulefs style 
to turn into ridicule ‘ces nixises mendi- come from a more competent judge than 
antes du 14me si^cle,’ the authors of la myself : 

Spagna or Buovo d'*Antona, who were in ‘ There is something harsh in Pulci’s 
the habit of beginning their songs with manner, owing to his abrupt transition 
scraps of the liturgy, and even of intro- from one idea to another, and to his 
ducing theological doctrines in the most carelessness of grammatical rules, lie 
absurd and misplaced style. Pulci has was a poet by nature, and wrote with 
given us much of the latter, wherein ease, but he never cared for sacrificmg 
sorne have imagined that he had the syntax to meaning ; he did not mind 
assistance of Ficinus. saying anything incorrectly, if he wore 

This seems to have been an old pro- but sure that his meaning would bo 
blem in Italy (Corniani, ii. 302);^and guessed. The rhyme very often compels 
the gravity of Pulci has been maintained him to employ expressions, words, and 
ot late by such res ’pectable authorities as even lines which frequently render the 
Foscolo and Panizzi. G-inguen^, who sense ohscui’e and the passage crooked, 
does not go this length, thinks the death without producing any other effect than 
of Orlando, and his last prayer, both that of destroying a fine stanza. Helms 
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This may seem to turn on the definition^ though I do not see 
what definition conld be given, consistently with the use of 
language, that would exclude it ; it is intended as a caricature 
of the poetical romances, and might even seem by anticipation 
a satirical, though not ill-natured, parody on the Orlando 
Furioso. That he meant to excite any other emotion than 
laughter cannot, as it seems, be maintained ; and a very few 
stanzas of a more serious character, which may rarely be 
found, are not enough to make an exception to his general 
design. The Morgante was to the poetical romances of 
chivalry what Don Quixote was to their brethren in prose. 

84. A foreigner must admire the vivacity of the narrative, 
the humorous gaiety of the characters, the adroitness of the 
satire. But the Italians, and especially the Tuscans, delight 
in the raciness of Pulci’s Morentine idiom, which we cannot 
ec|ually relish. He has not been without influence on* men 
of more celebrity than himself. In several passages of 
Ariosto, especially the visit of Astolfo to the moon, we trace 
a resemblance not wholly fortuitous. Voltaire, in one of his 
most popular poems, took the dry archness of Pulci, and 
exaggerated the profaneness, superadding the obscenity from 
his own stores. But Mr. Prere, with none of these two 
ingredients in his admirable vein of humour, has come, in 
the War of the Giants, much closer to the Morgante Maggiore 
than any one else. 

85. The Platonic academy, in which the chief of the 
Medici took so much delight, did not fail to reward Platonic 
his care. Marsiliiis Picinus, in his Theologica Pla- 

tonica (1482), developed a system chiefly boiTowed from the 
later Platonists of the Alexandrian school, full of delight to 
the credulous imagination, though little appealing to the 
reason, which, as it seemed remarkably to coincide in some 
respects with the received tenets of the chnrch, was connived 
at in a few reveries, which conld not so well bear the test of 


no slmileB of any particular morlt, nor comparison. Occasionally, when tho 
does Ik' stand eminent^ in deseiiption. subjeet iidmits of a powerful sketch 
His verses almost in variahly nmke sense which may be presented with vigour 
taken sinpfly, and convey distinct and and spirit by a few strokes boldly drawn, 
^op^tra^e idoas. Ib*nce he wants that Pulei appears to a great advautiige.^ 
riehne.ss, fulness, and smooth flow of —Panizzi on romantic poetry of Italians^ 
diclteui, which Is indi.spfnsable to an in the first volume of his Orlando 
epic poet, and to a noble description or namorato, p. 298. 
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an ortliodox standard. He supported Ms pMlosopliy by a 
translation of Plato into Latin ^ executed by tbe direction of 
Lorenzo, and printed before 1490. Of tbis translation Bnble 
Las said, that it Las been very unjustly reproached witb want 
of correctness ; it is, on tbe contrary, perfectly conformable 
to tbe original, and bas even, in some passages, enabled ns 
to restore tbe text; tbe manuscripts used by Ficinus, I 
presume, not being in our bands. It bas also tbe rare merit 
of being at once literal, perspicuous, and in good Latiii.^ 

86. But tbe Platonism of Ficinus was not wholly that of 
Doctrine of the master. It was based on tbe emanation of the 
tlie'soul. ^ human soul from God, and its capacity of reunion 
by an ascetic and contemplative life; a theory perpetually 
reproduced in various modifications of meaning, and far more 
of words. The nature and immortality of tbe sonl, the 
functions and distinguishing characters of angels, tbe being 
and attributes of God, engaged tbe thoughtful mind of 
Ficinus. In the course of bis big'b speculations be assailed 
a doctrine, which, tbongb rejected by Scotus and most of tbe 
schoolmen, bad gained much ground among the Aristotelians, 
as they deemed themselves, of Italy ; a doctrine first held by 
Averroes — ^tbat there is one common intelligence, active, 
immortal, indivisible, unconnected with matter, tbe soul of 
human kind ; which is not in any one man, because it bas 
no material form, but which yet assists in tbe rational oper- 
ations of each man’s personal sonl, and from those oj)erations, 
which are all conversant with particulars, derives its own 
knowledge of universals. Thus, if I understand what is 
meant, which is rather subtle, it might be said, that as in the 
common theory particular sensations furnish means to the 
sonl of forming general ideas, so, in that of Averroes, the 
ideas and judgments of separate human souls furnish col- 
lectively the means of that knowledge of universals, which 
the one great soul of mankind alone can embrace. This was 
a theory built, as some have said, on the bad Arabic version 
of Aristotle which Averroes used. But, whatever might have 


* Hist, de k Philosophi©, vol. ii. may have recourse to Bruokor or Cor- 
Thc fullest account of the philosophy niani ; or, if they are content witli still 
of Ficinus has been given by Buhle. less, to Tirabosehi, Eoseoe, Ileercn, or 
Those M'ho seek less minute information the Biographic universcile. 
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first suggested it to the pliilosoplier of Cordova, it seems 
little else tliaii an expansion of the Eealist hypothesis, urged 
to a degree of apparent paradox. For if the human soul, as 
an, universa], possess an objective reality, it must surely be 
iritelligeiit ; and, being such, it may seem no extravagant 
hypothesis, though one incapable of that demonstration we 
now require in philosophy, to suppose that it acts upon the 
subordinate intelligences of the same species, and receives 
impressions from them. By this also they would reconcile 
the knowledge we were supposed to possess of the reality of 
miiversals, with the acknowledged impossibility, at least in 
many cases, of representing them to the mind. 

87, Ficiims is the more prompt to refute the Averroists, 
that they ail maintained the mortality of the par- opposed by 
ticiiiar soul, wdiile it was his endeavour, by every ^icmus. 
argument that erudition and ingenuity could supply, to prove 
the contrary. The whole of his Platonic Theology appears a 
beautiful, but too visionary and hypothetical, system of theism, 
the ground-works of which lay deep in the meditations of 
ancient oriental sages. His own treatise, of which a very 
copious account will he found in Buhle, soon fell into oblivion ; 
but it belongs to a class of literature, which, in all its ex- 
tension, has, lull as much as any other, engaged the human 
mind. 

88. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by which man is 
distinguished from brutes, and the superior races of 

men from savage tribes, burns generally with more 
iuteiiseness in proportion as the subject is less defi- 
nitely comprehensible, and the means of certainty less attain- 
able. Even our own interest in things beyond the sensible 
wmdd does not appear to be the primary or chief source of 
the desire we feel to be acquainted with them; it is the 
pleasure of belief itself, of associating the conviction of reality 
with ideas not presented by sense ; it is sometimes the ne- 
cessity of safisfying a restless spirit, that first excites our 
endeavour to withdraw the veil that conceals the mystery of 
our being. The few great truths in religion that reason 
discovers, or that an explicit revelation deigns to communicate, 
Buiiieient a.s they may be for our practical good, have proved 
to fall vcTj short of the ambitious, curiosity of man.' They 
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leave so mneli imperfectly known^ so mach wliolly unexplored, 
tkat in all ages he has never been content without trying 
some method of filling np the void. These methods have 
often ledhim to folly, and weakness, and crime. Yet as those 
who want the human passions, in their excess the great 
fountains of evil, seem to us maimed in their nature, so an 
indifference to this knowledge of invisible things, or a pre- 
mature despair of attaining it, may be accounted an indication 
of some moral or intellectual deficiency, some scantness of 
due proportion in the mind. 

89. The means to which recourse has been had to enlarge 
Various me. the boundaries of human knowledge in matters 
pioyedT' relating to the Deity, or to such of his intelligent 
creatures as do not present themselves in ordinary objec- 
tiveness to our senses, have been various, and may be dis- 
Eeasonand ’t^ibuted into Several classes. Eeason itself, as the 
inspiration, xnost valuable, though not the most frequent in use, 
may be reckoned the first. Whatever deductions have 
suggested themselves to the acute, or analogies to the 
observant, mind, whatever has seemed the probable inter- 
pretation of revealed testimony, is the legitimate province of 
a sound and rational theology. But so fallible appears the 
reason of each man to others, and often so dubious are its 
inferences to himself, so limited is the span of our faculties, 
so incapable are they of giving more than a vague and con- 
jectural X->i"obability, where we demand most of definiteness 
and certainty, that few, comparatively speaking, have been 
content to acquiesce even in their own hypiotheses upon no 
other grounds than argument has supplied. The uneasiness 
that is apt to attend suspense of belief has required, in 
general, a more powerful remedy. Next to those who have 
solely employed their rational faculties in theology, we may 
place those who have relied on a supernatural illumination. 
These have nominally been many ; but the imagination, like 
the reason, bends under the incomx>rehensibility of spiritual 
things ; a few excepted, who have become founders of sects, 
and lawgivers to the rest, the mystics fell into a beaten track, 
and grew mechanical even in their enthusiasm. 

90. No solitary and unconnected meditations, however, 
either of the philosopher or the mystic, could furnish 
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a sufficiently extensive stock of theological faith for the 
multitude, who, by their temper and capacities, were Extended 
more prone to take it at the hands of others than 
choose any tenets for themselves. They looked, there- 
fore, for some authority upon which to repose ; and instead 
of builders, became as it were occupants of mansions pre- 
pared for them by more active minds. Among those who 
acknowledge a code of revealed truths, the Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, this authority has been sought in lai’gely 
expansive interpretations of their sacred books; either of 
positive obligation, as the decisions of general councils were 
held to be, or at least of such weight as a private man’s 
reason, unless he were of great name himself, was not per- 
mitted to contravene. These expositions, in the Christian 
church, as well as among the Jews, were frequently allego- 
rical; a hidden stream of esoteric truth was supposed to 
flow beneath all the sui-faee of Scripture ; and every text 
germinated, in the hands of the preacher, into meanings far 
from obvious, but w'hich were presumed to be not undesigned. 
This scheme of allegorical interpretation began among the 
earliest fathers, and spread with perpetual expansion through 
the middle ages.^ The Eeformation swept most of it away ; 
but it has frequently revived in a more partial manner. We 
■ mention it here only as one great means of enabling men to 
believe more than they had done, of communicating to them 
what was to be received as divine truths, not additional to 
Scripture, because they were concealed in it, but such as the 
church could only have learned through her teachers. 

91. Another large class of religious opinions stood on a 
somewhat different footing. They were, in a pro- 
pier sense, according to the notions of those times, 
ixwealed from Grod ; though not in the sacred writings which 
were the chief depositories of his word. Such were the re- 
ceived traditions in each of the three great religions, some- 
times absolutely infallible, sometimes, as in the formw case, 
of interpretations, resting upon such a basis of authority’ 
that no ono was held at liberty to withhold his assent. The 
Jewisli traditions were of this kind; and the Mahometans 


I Fleurj- (.imo ai.ifom-a), xrii, 87. Moshoim, paBsim. 
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liave trod in tlie same path. We may add to these the 
legends of saints : none, perhaps, were positively eiiforced 
as of faith ; bnt a rranciscan "was not to doubt the inspira- 
tion* and miraculous gifts of his founder. Nor was there 
any . disposition in the people to doubt of tlieiii; they filled 
up with abundant measure the cravings of the heart and 
fancy, till, having absolutely palled both hj excess, they 
brought about a kind of re-action, which has taken off much 
of their efficacy. 

92. Francis of Assisi may naturally lead us to the last 
Confidence in uiode iu whicli the Spirit of theological belief mani- 
as inspired. fested itself ; the confidence in a particular man, 
as the organ of a special divine illumination. But 
though this was fully assented to by the order he instituted, 
and probably by most others, it cannot be said that Francis 
j)retended to set up any new tenets, or enlarge, except by 
his visions and miracles, the limits of spiritual knowledge. 
Nor would this, in general, have been a safe proceeding in 
the middle ages. Those who made a claingi to such light 
from heaven as could irradiate what the church had left 
dark seldom failed to provoke her jealousy. It is, therefore, 
in later times, and under more tolerant governments, that we 
shall find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the multitude has 
taken for witnesses of divine truth, or at least for interpreters 
of the mysteries of the invisible world, 

93. Ill the class of traditional theology, or what might be 
Jewish called complemental revelation, we must place the 
Cabbala. Jewish Cabbala. This consisted in a very specific and 
complex system, concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, 
the emanation of various orders of spirits in successive links 
from his essence, their properties and characters. It is 
evidently one modification^ of the oriental philosophy, bor- 
rowing little from the Scriptures, a>t least through anj^ natural 
interpretation of them, and the offspring of the Alexandiian 
J e ws, not fa,r from the beginning of the Christian era. Tliey 
referred it to a tradition from Esdras, or some other eminent 
person, on whom they fixed as the depositary of an esoteric 
theology communicated by divine authority. The Cabbala 
was received by the Jewish doctors in the first centuries after 
the fall of their state ; and after a period of long duration, as 
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remarkable for -tbe neglect of learning in that people as in 
tiie Christian world, it revived again in that more genial 
season, the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the brilli- 
ancy of many kinds of literature among the Saracens of Sjoaiii 
excited their Jewish subjects to emulation. Many conspi- 
cuous men illustrate the Hebrew learning of those and the 
succeeding ages. It was not till now, alyput the middle of 
the fifteenth century, that they came into contact with the 
Christians in theological philosophy. The Platonism of 
Piciniis, derived, in great measure, from that of Plotinus and 
the Alexandrian school, was easily connected, by means 
especially of the writings of Philo, with the Jewish oriental- 
ism, sisters as they v/ere of the same family. Several 
forgeries in celebrated names, easy to effect and sure to 
deceive, had been committed in the first ages of Christianity 
by the active of this philosophy. Hermes 

Trismegistiis and Zoroaster were counterfeited in books 
which most were X)rone to take for genuine, and which it 
was not then easy to refute on cxdtical grounds. These 
altogether formed a huge mass of imposture, or, at best, of 
arbitrary hypothesis, which, for more than a hundred years 
after this time, obtained an undue credence, and consequently 
retarded the course of real x)hilosopliy in Europe."' 

94. They never gained over a more distinguished prose- 
lyte, or one whose credulity was more to be regret- 
ted, than a young man who a^xpeared at Plorence 
ill 1485, John Pious of Mirandola. He was then twenty-two 
years old, the younger son of a,u illustrious family, which 
held that little x>rincipalitY as an iinj)erial fief. At the age of 
fourteen lie was sent to Bologna, that he might study the 
canon law, with a view to the ecclesiastical jxrofession ; but 
aiter two years he lelt an inexhaustible desire for more 
elevated, though less profitable, sciences. He devoted the 
six years to the philosophy of the schools, in the chief 
uiiivorsiiies of Italy and Pi’ance ; whatever disputable sub- 
tleiies tlie metaphysics and theology of that age could 
supply, became familiar to his mind ; but to these lie added 
a knowledge of the Hebrew arid other eastern languages, a 


Piens of 
Mirandola. 
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power of writing Latin witli grace^ and of amusing liis leisure 
witli tlxe composition of Italian poetry. The natural genius 
of Pious is well shown, though in a partial manner, hy a 
letter which will be found among those of Politian, in 
answer to Hermolaus Barbaras. His correspondent had 
spoken with the scorn, and almost bitterness, usual with 
philologers, of th« Transalpine writers, meaning chiefly the 
schoolmen, for the badness of their Latin. The young 
scholastic answered, that he had been at first disheartened 
by the reflection that he had lost six years’ labour 5 but con- 
sidered afterwards that the barbarians might say something 
for themselves, and puts a very good defence in their 
mouths; a defence which wants nothing bub the truth of 
what he is forced to assume, that they had been employing 
their intellects upon things instead of words. Hermolaus 
found, however, nothing better to reply than the compliment, 
that Picus would be disavowed by the schoolmen for defend- 
ing them in so eloquent a style.*" 

95 . He learned Greek very rapidly, probably after his 
His credulity comiug to Ploreiice. And having been led, through 
Ficinus, to the study of Plato, he seems to have 
given up his Aristotelian philosophy for theories more con- 
genial to his susceptible and credulous temper. These led 
him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent in the desire of 
knowledge, incapable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern 
authentic from spurious writings, and perhaps disqualified, 


• The letter of Hermolaus is dated lutioBum, quam apti sumns, quani beno 
Apr. 1485, He there says, after many instructi ambigiiitates tollere, scriipuscli- 
compliments to Picus himself : Nec luere, involuta evolvere, flexanimis syl- 
enim inter autores Latinse linguse nu- logismis et infirmare falsa et vora conlir- 
mero Oermanos istos et Teutonas qui ne mare. Vixinius celebres, o Hermola‘% et 
viventes quidem vh’ebant, nedum ut ex- posthac Tiyemus, non in scholis gnnn- 
tincti yivant, aut si vivunt, yh’unt in maticorum et ptedagogiis, sed in pliiluso- 
pcenam et contumeliam. Tbe answer of phorum coronis, in conyentibus sapion- 
Pieus is dated in June. A few lines turn, iibi non de matre Andronuu*lu-‘S, 
from bis pl^iadingfor the schoolmen will non de Mobes flliis, atque id genus levi- 
exhibit his ingenuity and elegance. Ad- bus nugis, sed de humauarum diviua- 
mirentur nos^sagaeos in inquirendo, cir- rumque rerum rationibus agitur et dis- 
cumspectos in explorando, subtiles in putatur. In quibus meditandis, inqui- 
C{)nt<miplando,pB judicando graves, im- rendis, et enodandis, ita subtiles aeuti 
plicitos in vinciendo, faciles in enodando. aeresquo fuirnus, ut anxii quandoque 
Admirontur in nobis brevitatera styli, nimium et morosi fuissc forte vicleamur, 
f<cta,ra rcriim multarum atque mugna- si moclo osso morosus qxiispiaiu aut 
rum, sub expositis verbis remotissimas curiosxis nimio plus in indagandu verihiie 
scntentiasjplenasquaestionum, plenasso- potest. Polit. Epist. lib. 9. 
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by Ins inconceivable rapidity in apprehending the opinions 
of others, from judging acutely of their reasonableness, 
Piens of Mirandola fell an easy victim to his own enthusiasm 
and the snares of fraud. An impostor persuaded him to pur- 
chase fifty Hebrew manuscripts, as having been composed 
by Bsdras, and containing the most secret mysteries of the 
Cabbala. ‘ Prom this time,’ says Corniani, ‘ he imbibed more 
and more such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a genius 
formed to reach the most elevated and remote truths.’ In 
these spurious books of Bsdras, he was astonished to find, as 
he says, more of Christianity than Judaism, and trusted them 
the more confidently for the very reason that demonstrates 


96. Picus, about the end of 1486, repaired to Rome, and 
with permission of Innocent VIII. propounded his His literary 
famous nine hundred theses, or questions, logical, ances. 
etliical, matliematical, metapliysical, theological, 

magical, and cahbalistical ; upon everj one of wMch lie of- 
fered to dispute with any opponent. Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of Greece or Arabia, from 
the schoolmen, or from the Jewish doctors ^ the rest were 
announced as his own opinions, which, saving the authority 
of the church, he was willing to defend.® There was some 
need of this reservation ; for several of his theses were ill- 
sounding, as it was called, in the ears of the orthodox. They 
raised a good deal of clamour against him; and the high 
rank, brilliant reputation, and obedient demeanour of Picus 
were all recpiired to save him from public censure, or more 
serious animadversions. He was compelled, however, to 
swear that he ■would adopt such an exposition of his theses 
as the pope should set forth. But as this was not done, he 
published an apology, especially vindicating his employment 
of cabbalisticul and magical learning*. This excited fresh 
attiicks, which in some measure continued to harass him, till, 
on the accession of Alexander VI. to the papal chair, he was 
finally pronounced free from blamable intention. He had 
nunintime, as we may infer from his later writings, receded 
from some of the boldi^r opinions of his youth. His mind 

‘ (‘oiMuans, iii. Mrini'i’s, Lrltciiy- 

}H‘yehft‘ihiuif4y}i btruliiatijr ii 


21. Tiraboschi, vii. S2d, 
** p’, H, 
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became more devout, and more fearful of deviating ixoiii the 
cburcb. On liis first ai32)earaiice at Moreiice^ uniting rare 
beauty with. high, birth and unequalled renown, he had been 
much sought by women, and returned their love. But at the 
age of twenty-five he withdrew himself from all worldly dis- 
traction, destroying, as it is said, his own amatory poems, to 
the regret of his friends,"^ He now published several works 
of which the Heptaplus is a cabbalistic exposition of the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is remarkable that, with his excessive 
tendency to belief, he rejected altogether, and confuted in a 
distinct treatise, the popular science of astrology, in which 
men so much more conspicuous in philosophy have trusted. 
But he had projected many other undertakings of vast extent ; 
an allegorical exposition of the Hew Testament, a defence of 
the Yulgate and Septuagint against the Jews, a vindication 
of Christianity against every species of infidelity and heresy ; 
and finally, a harmony of philosophy, reconciling the appa- 
rent inconsistencies of all writers, ancient and niodern, who 
deserved the name of wise^ as he had already attempted by 
Plato and Aristotle. In these arduous labours he was cut oif 
by a fever at the age of thirty-one, in 1494, on the very day 
that Charles VIII. made his entry into Florence. A man, so 
justly called the phoenix of his age, and so extraordinarily 
gifted by nature, ought not to be slightly passed over, though 
he may have left nothing which we could read with advantage. 
If we talk of the admirable Crichton, who is little better than 
a shadow, and lives but in panegyric, so much superior and 
more wonderful a person as John Picus of Miraiidola should 
not be forgotten.® 

97. If? leaving the genial city of Florence, we are to judge 
gate o| of the state of knowledge in our Cisalpine regions, 
Germany. and look at tlic books it was thought worth while to 
publish, which seems no bad criterion, we shall rate but lowly 
their proficiency in the classical literature so much valued in 


^ Meiners, p. 10. 

® The long biography of Picns in 
Moiners is in great measure taken from 
a life written by his nephew, John Pran- 
<?is Ficus, count of Mirandola, himself a 
man of great literary and philosophical 
rt^putation in the next century. Meiners 
has made more use of this than any one 


else; but much will bo found concerning 
Picus, from this source, and froni lib 
own works, in Brucker, Buhle,’ Corniani, 
and Tiraboschi. The epitiiph on _ Pious 
by ITnrciiles Sti'ozxa is, I believe, in the 
cliiircli of St. Mark : — 

Joannes Jaeet liic Miraiulola ; emtern normiti 
Efc Tiiirns ot, ftaii'-n'S : ]■■orsall ct AntiVfK^es^. 
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Italy. Pour editions^ and those cHefly of short works, were 
printed at Deventer, one at Cologne, one at Louvain, five 
perhaps at Paris, two at Lyons.^ But a few undated books 
might, probably, be added. Either, therefore, the love of 
ancient learning had grown colder, which was certainly not 
the case, or it had never been strong enough to reward the 
labour of the too sanguine printers. Yet it was now striking 
root in Germany. The excellent schools of Munster and 
Schelstadt were established in some part of this decad 5 they 
trained those who were themselves to become instructors; 
and the liberal zeal of Langius extending beyond his imme- 
diate disciples, scarce any Latin author was published in 
Germany of which he did not correct the textJ The oppor- 
tunities he had of doing so were not, as has been just seen, 
so numerous in this period as they became in the next. He 
had to withstand a potent and obstinate faction. The men- 
dicant friars of Cologne, the head-quarters of barbarous 
superstition, clamoured against his rejection of the old school- 
books, and the entire reform of education. But 
Agricola addresses his friend in sanguine language ; 

^ I entertain the greatest hope from your exertions, that we 
shall one day wrest from this insolent Italy her vaunted 
glory of i)re-eminent eloquence; and redeeming ourselves 
troin the opprobrium of ignorance, barbarism, and incapacity 
of expression, which she is ever casting upon us, may show 
our Germany so deeply learned, that Latium itself shall not 
be more Latin than she will appear,’^ About 1482, Agricola 
w^as imdted to the court of the elector palatine at Heidelberg. 
He seems not to have been engaged in public instruction, but 
passed the remainder of his life, unfortunately too short, for 
he died in 1485, in difiusing and promoting a taste for litera- 
ture among his contemporaries. No Gorman wrote in so pure 
a style, or possessed so large a portion of classical learnino*. 


^ Pj'wijjer. 

«? Mfiiiurs, .Lcibcnsbcsel'i. ii. 328. Eieh- 
boiTi, iii, 2IU-23i>. 

Viiuni tibi affiriuo. Kigt-nteni de 
to e(>iu*ipio fidiiojujo, siinnjuantqTie in 
spoin foro stlitpuiDdo, ut piiHcam 

iiisuft'iiii f‘t proptinodum 

puUiin hem dieondi gloria m extorqiioa- 
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Politian and HermolansP The praises of Erasmus, as well 
as of the later critics, if not so marked, are very freelj he- 
stowed. His letters are frequently written in Greek'; a : 
fashion of those who could follow it ; and, as far as I hrwe 
attended to them, seem equah in correctness to some from 
men of higher name in the next age. 

98. The immediate patron of Agricola, through whom he 
Bhonisii iuvited to Heidelberg, was J ohn Camerarius, of 

academy, house of Dalberg, bishop of Worms,, and chan- 

ceilor of the Palatinate. He contributed much himself to 
the cause of letters in Germany ; especially if he is to be 
deemed the founder, as probably he should be, of an early 
academy, the Ehenish Society, which, we are told, devoted 
its time to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew criticism, astronomy, 
music, and poetry ; not scorning to relax their minds with 
dances and feasts, nor forgetting the ancient German attach- 
ment to the flowing cup.’^ The chief seat of the Elienisli 
Society was at Heidelberg ; 1>ut it had associate branches in 
other parts of Germany, and obtained imperial privileges. 
IsTo member of this academy was more conspicuous than 
Conrad Celtes, who has sometimes been reckoned its founder, 
which, from his youth, is hardly probable, and was, af least, 
the chief instrument of its subsequent extension, lie was 


^ Vix et hac nostra et patrum me- 
nioria, fuit uinis atqxi® ^Uter dignior, 
qiii ranltum legeretur, mnltnmqxie in 
inanibns haberetur, qiiam Eadnlplpis 
Agricola Erisins; tantnm est in ejns 
operibns ingenii, artis, gra.vitatis, dul- 
eedinis, eloquentiiie, ei’iiditionis ; at is 
panoissimis noseitur, non minus, 
qui ab bominibus cognoseeretur, dignus 
qiiam Politianus, Tel Hermolans Bar- 
bariis, quos mea quidein sententia, et 
mil j estate et suavitate dictionis non 
jequat modo, sod etiara yincit, Vives,' 
Comment, in Augustin, (apud Blount, 
CVnsura Auctorura, sub nomine Agri- 
cola.) ^ . 

Agnosco virum divini pectoris, erudi- 
tionis reeoiiditte, stylo niinime vulgari, 
^.'oUdiuu, nervosum, elaboratura, eotnpo- 
foiturn. Ill Italia summus esse putorat, 
nisi Oemiaiiiam prseUilisset. Erasmus 
in Ciceroiiiano. ito speaks as strongly 
in maiiy other places. Testimonies to 
fhe merits 6f Agricola from llitetj 


Vossius, and others, are collected by 
Bayle, Blount, Baillet, and Riceron. 
Meiners has written his life, ii. pp. 332- 
363 ; and several of his letters will be 
found among those addressed to Reueh- 
iin, Epistoke ad Reuehlinum ; a collec- 
tion of great importance for this portion 
of literary history. 

^ Stiidebant eximia hme ingenia Lati- 
noram, G-rmcoriun, Ebrfeorumquc serip- 
toruni leetioni, cum primis critieie; asti’O- 
nomiam et artem musicam exeolebuiit. 
Pocsin atquo jurisprudentiam sibi babe- 
bant commendatam ; imo et intordum 
gaudia curis intcrponebant. Nocturno 
nimirurn tempore, defessi laborilms, lii- 
dere solebant, sal taro, jocaii cum muliei'- 
culis, epulari, ac more Germanorum in- 
veterate streniio putaro, (Jugler, Hist.^ 
litteraria, p. 1993, vol. iii.) The pas- 
sage seems to bo taken from Rnpreclit, 
Oratio do Sociot.atc Litteraria Rhenana, 
Jena?, 17d2, which I. have not seen. 
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indefatigable in tlie vineyard of literature, and, travelling to 
different parts of Germany, exerted a more general influence 
tliaii Agricola liimself. Geltes was the first from whom 
Saxony derived some taste for learning. His Latin poetry 
was fer superior to any that had been produced in the empire ; 
and for this, in 1487, he received the laurel crown from 
Frederick III.''' 

00 . Eeiichliii, in , 1482, accompanied' the duke ■ of Wir- 
teinl)c?rg on a visit to, Eome. He thus became ac- 
quainted with the illustrious men of Italy, and con- 
viiiced them of his own pretensions to the name of a scho- 
lar. The old Constaiitiiiopolitan Argyroi^ulus, on hearing him 
translate a passage of Thncjrdides, exclaimed, ^ Our banished 
Greece lias iiow flown beyond the Alps.’ Yet Eeuchlin, 
tiiv>ugh. from some other circumstances of his life a .more 
Ci.^lebrafed, was not probably so learned or so accomplished a 
nmn as Agricola ; he was withdrav/n from public tuition by 
the favour of several princes, in whose courts he filled 
honourable offices ; and, after some years more, he fell 
unfortunately into the same seducing error as Pious of 
Mirandola, and sacrificed his classical pursuits for the Cab- 
balistic philosophy. 

100. Though Prance contributed little to the philologer, 
several books were now published in French. In the French lan. 
Cent Nouvelles Nonvelles, 1480, a slight improve- 
ment in polish of language is said to be discernible.'^ The 
poems of Villon are irather of more importance. They were 
first published in 1480 ; but many of them had been written 
thirty years before. Boileaii has given Villon credit for being 
the first wdio cleared his style from the rudeness and redun- 
dancy of the old romancers.” But this praise, as some have 
observed, is more justly due to tbe duke of Orleans, a man of 
full us inneh talent tis Villon, with ii finer taste. The poetry 
of the latter, as might be expected from a life of dissoluteness 
and roguery, is often low and coarse ; but he seems by no 


Jupjlor, ulii supi'u. Kieliliorn, ii. 
r>r>7. p. univer- 

Olto.s OuilMup, TrithoTuitiJi. 
.F.ssiii *tu (*. KnuH^oi-s do N(;utVh?lL- 
loaii sur Irs iiu'iliuMms en proso; 

prdixod to t'Euvms d.e Pa.scal (1819), i. 


■p. erx., 

* Villon fat le premier dans dos sitJeles 

DebrouUIer Taii eonfas Ue nots vieiix to- 
inaueiers, 

4 Vi jgwwj, I « i, Y, n 7* 
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means incapable of a moral strain, not destitute of terseness 
and spirit. Martial d’ Auvergne, in his Vigiles de la Mort 
de Charles VII., which, from its subject, must have been 
written soon after 1460, though not printed till 1490, displays, 
to judge from the extracts in Goujet, some compass of imagi- 
nation.P The French poetry of this age was still full of 
allegorical morality, and had lost a part of its original 
raciness. Those who desire an acquaintance with it may 
have recourse to the author just mentioned, or to Bouterwek • 
and extracts, though not so copious as the title promises* 
wiU be found in the Eecueil des anciens Pontes fran9ais. * 
101. The modern drama of Europe is derived, like its 
European poetry, from two sources, the one ancient or classical 
drama. mediffival ; the one an imitation of Plautus 

and Seneca, the other a gradual refinement of the rude scenic 
performances, denominated miracles, mysteries, or moralities. 

Latin former model, a few of which " 

are extant, were written in Italy during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes represented, 
either in the universities, or before an audience of eccle- 
siastics and others who could understand them.® One of 
these, the Catinia of Secco Polentone, written about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and translated by a son of 
the author into the Venetian dialect, was printed in 1482. 
This piece, however, was confined to the press.’^ Sabellieus, 
as quoted by Tiraboschi, has given to Pomponius Lsetns the 
credit of having re-established the theatre at Rome, and 
caused the plays of Plautus and Terence, as well as some 
more modern, which we may presume to have been in Latin, 
to be performed before the pope, probably Sixtus IV. And 
James of Volterra, in a diary published by Muratori, expressly 
mentions a History of Constantine repi’esented in the papal 
palace daring the carnival of 1484.® In imitation of Italy, 
but perhaps a little after the present decennial period, 
Eeuchlin brought Latin plays of his own composition before 
a German audience. They were represented by students of 


p Goujot, Bibliotht^ue fransaiso. 
vol. X. 

^ Tiraboschi, vn. 200. 


Tiraboschi, p. 201. 
‘ Id. p. 204. 
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Heidelberg. An edition of Hs Progymnasmata Seenica,, 
coiitaiiiirig some of these comedies, was printed in 1498. It 
has been said that one of them is taken from the French 
farce Maitre Patelin ; ^ while another, entitled Sergius, ac- 
cording to Warton, flies a much higher pitch, and is a satire 
on bad kings and bad ministers; though, from the account 
of 3 Iem 0 i\s, it 'seems :rather to fall on the fraudulent arts of 
the monks."' The book is very scarce, and I have never seen 
it. Conrad Celtes, not long after Eeuchlin, produced his 
own tragedies and comedies in the public halls of Grerman 
cities. It is to be remembered, that the oral Latin language 
miglit, at that time be tolerably familiar to a considerable 
' audience ill Giermaiiy. 

102. The Orfeo of Politian has claimed ]irecedence as the 
earliest represented drama, not of a religious nature, orfeo of 
in a modern language. This was written by him in 
« two days, and acted before the court of Mantua in 1483. 
Roscoe has called it the first example of the musical drama, 
or Italian opera ; but though he speaks of this as agreed by 
general consent, it is certain that the Orfeo was not designed 
for musical acconipaiiiment, except, probably, in the songs 
and, choruses.'^ According to the analysis of, the fable in 
Ginguene, the Orfeo differs only from a legendary mystery 
by substituting one set of characters for another ; and it is 
surely by an arbitrary definition that we pay it the compliment 
upon which the modern historians of literature seem to have 
agreed. Several absurdities which appear in the first edition 
are said not to exist in the original manuscripts from which 


* G rtssswell’s Early Parisian Press, p. “ Warton, ill 203. Heiners, i. 62. 
124; quoting La Moimnyo. This seems The Sergius was represented at Keidel- 
to ]»t* cHuilirnie<l, by Meniers, i. 63. [It berg about 1497. 
iin.s been suggested to me by ib\ Burney (Hist, of Music, iv. 17) 
West, Ilia, t the Ih’ogymnusiuata .Sceniea seems to countenance thi.s; but Tira- 
is the title- of u single eoinedy, namely, bosehi does not speak of musical ac- 
timt which istak^m frmn Maitre Patelin. eompaniment to the Orfeo; and Corniani 
jMfiner.s, i.p, 03, seems to eonfirni only .says:_ Alcuni di ejssi sembrano dall’ 
this. ^ autor destinati ad accoppiarsi eolla mu- 

extracts from t.lie Sergius, for sica. Tali sono i canzoni e i cori alia 
whieh J am imlcbtedto the same, obliging greea. Probably Boseoe did not moan 
curi’i'spuiulcnt, h*nd me to conclude that all that bis words imply; for the origin 
the satire is more general than the ac- of rothtatiye, in which the es.scneo of the 
count ot‘ Uiat play by Meiiicrs had im* Italian opera consists, more than a cen- 
plicd; a?!d that priests (u- monks come tury afterwards, is matter of notoriety. 
i?i only for a sliare in ii.'—lBl'd.] 
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^tlie Orfeo has been reprinted/ We must give the next place 
to a translation of the Mensecbmi of Plantiis, acted at Perrara 
in 14865 by oi’der of Ercole I.5 and, as some have thought, 
Ms own production, or to some original plays said to have 
been performed at the same brilliant court in the follov^ing 
years/ 

103. The less regular, though in their day not less interest- 

dramatic class of sccnical stories, commonly called mys- 

mysteries. tei’ies, all of wMch related to religious subjects, were 
never in more reputation than at this time. It is impossible 
to fix their first appearance at any single era, and the inquiry 
into the origin of dramatic representation must be very 
limited in its subject, or perfectly futile in its scope. All 
nations, probably, have at all times, to a certain extent, 
amused themselves both with pantomimic and oral represent- 
ation of a feigned story ; the sports of children are seldom 
without both ; and the exclusive employment of the former, 
instead of being a first stage of the drama, as has some- 
times been assumed, is rather a variety in the course of its 
progress, 

104. The Christian drama arose on the ruins of the heathen 
Their early theatre : it was a natural substitute of real syi^pa- 
stage. thies for those which were effaced and condemned. 
Hence we find Greek tragedies on sacred, subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, and we have testi- 
monies to their representation at Constantinople. Nothing 
of this kind being proved with respect to the west of Europe 
in the dark ages, it has been conjectured, not imjirobably, 
though without necessity, that the pilgrims, of whom great 
numbers re]paired to the East in the eleventh century, might 
have obtained notions of scenical dialogne, with a succession 
of characters, and with an ornamental apparatus, in which 
theatrical representation properly consists. The earliest 
mention of them, it has been said, is in England. Geoffrey, 
afterwards abbot of St. Alban's, while teaching a school at 

* Tirabosehi, vii. 216. Oingu^n^S iii. have been written and well known not 
514. Andres, v. 125, discussing the later than the middle of the fifteenth 
history of the Italian and Spanish the- centnr}% 

atres, gives the precedence to the Orfeo, y Tiraboschi vii. 203, et post. Ros- 
as a represented play, though he con- coe, Leo X., ch. ii. Ginguen^, vi. 18, 
ceives the first act of the Gelestina to 
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Dun staTble, caused one of the shows vulgarly called miraclef, 
on the story of St. Gatherine, to be represented in that town. 
Such is the acconnt of Matthew Paris^ who mentions the 
circuinstance incidentally, in consequence of a fire that 
ensued. This must have been within the first twenty years 
of the twelfth century.* It is not to be questioned, that 
Geoffrey, a native of Prance, had some earlier models in his 
own country. Le Bceuf gives an account of a mystery 
wuitt€fn in the middle of the preceding century, wherein 
Yirgil is introduced among the prophets that come to adore 
the Saviour ; doubtless in allusion to the fourth- eclogue. 

105. Pitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry II., dwells on 
the sacred plays acted in London, representing ExtantEng- 
the miracles or passions of martyrs. They became 
very conimon by the names of mysteries or miracles, both in 
Eiiglaiid and on the Continent, and were not only exhibited 
within the walls of convents, but upon public occasions and 
festivals for the amusement of the people. It is probable, 
however, that the peiTormers for a long time were always 
ecclesiastics. The earlier of these religious dramas were in 
Latin. A Latin farce on St. Nicolas exists, older than the 
thirteenth century.^ It was slowly that the modern languages 
were employed ; and perhaps it might hence be presumed, 
that the greater part of the story was told through pan- 

* Mat. Paris, p. 1007 (edit. 1684). vers la fin du troizieme siecIe.”—Q.iiota- 
Boe Wartcm’s 34th section (iii. 193- fcion in .Tnbinal, Myst6res inedits dn 
233) for the early drama, and Beau* Quinzi^me Si^ele, Paris, 1837, p. 9. But 
champs, Hist, du "Theatre fra,n(;ais, vol. we have no sort of evidence that tlio 
i., or Boutenvek, v. 95-117, for the dramas of Hroswitha were represented, 
French in particular; Tirabosclii, ubi nor is it by any means probable, that they 
supra, or Eiceoboni, Hist, du TinJidtre were. Until the new lanj2;ua,gos, which 
italien, for that of Italy. aloue the people understood, were em- 

[It is not sufficieijt, in order to prwe ployed in popular writings, the stage must 
th(? contiiniity of dramatic representation have been silent. ' In the mystery of the 
ihrongh the ’dark sigos, that wo should Wisy and Foolish Virgins, we find both 
possess a few }>Q<'tioHl duilogucs in La.tin, Latin and Provon<^yil. 'This, therefore, is 
or even entire plays, like those of Hros- an evidence of transition ; and whether 
witlia, abbess of Uandersaen, in the a.s old as the lltli century, or a little 
KH.h eeni.ury. modern French writer later, may stand at the head of European 
calls one of her sacred comedies ‘‘ Un dramatic literatiire. Several others, ho w- 
des chuuumslo plus brillant, peut-etre, ever, are rafermi by late Frencli anti- 
et h‘ plus pur de cette smio non ititor- quaries to the same ago, and hare been 
rompue d’«ruvres ilwmutiques, jusrpf ici |.mblished Iij M. Monmorqvie. — 1847.] 
Imp peu thutUtH>s, qiii lient le tlnhitre * Journal des Savans, 1828, p. 297. 
paiVn, expimnt. vers le ci«qui^?m« shackq These farces, according to M, KajiK)uar«h 
au f he4t r© moikrne, renatssant dans were fcho csarlitist driimatic repwsontia^ 
pfesque loutes \m contr^^'s de T Europe tions, and g^ve rke to th® myatewes, 
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But as tMs was unsatisfactory^ and tlie spectators 
could not always follow tlie fable^ there was an obvious 
inducement to make use of the vernacular language. The 
most ancient specimens appear to be those wMch Le Grand 
d’Aussy found among the compositions of the Trouveurs. He 
has published extracts from three; two of which are in the 
nature of legendary mysteries ; while the third, which is far 
more remarkable, and may possibly be of the following cen- 
tury, is a pleasing pastoral drama, of which there seem to 
be no other instances in the medigeval period.^ Bouterwek 
mentions a fragment of a German mystery, near the end of 
the thirteenth century.^ Next to this it seems that we should 
place an English mystery called ‘^The Harrowing of Hell.’ 

^ This,’ its editor observes, ^ is believed to be the most 
ancient production in a dramatic form in our language. The 
manuscript from which it is now printed is on vellum, and is 
certainly as old as the reign of Edward III., if not older. It 
probably formed one of a series of performances of the same 
kind, founded upon Scripture history.’ It consists of a pro- 
logue, epilogue, and intermediate dialogue of nine persons, 
Dominus, Sathan, Adam, Eve, &c. Independently of the 
alleged age of the manuscrix^t itself, the language will hardly 
be thought later than 1350.*^ This, however, seems to stand 
at no small distance from any extant work of the kind. 
Warton having referred the Chester mysteries to 1327, when 
he supxcoses them to have been written by Eanulx)h Higden, 
a learned monk of that city, best known as the author of the 
Polychronicon, Eoscoe positively contradicts him, and denies 
that any dramatic composition can be found in England 
anterior to the year 1500.® Two of these Chester mysteries 


^ Fablia-ux, ii. 119. copies (why veteris tarn parens aceti?) of 

® ix. 265. The ‘ Tragedy of the Ten this very curious record of the ancient 
Virgins’ was acted at Eiscniioh in 1322. drama. I do not know that any other in 
This is evidently nothing but a mystery. Europe of that early ago has yet been 
Weber’s Illustrations of Northern Poo- given to the press, 
try, p. 19, [A drama of the Wise and [The Harrowing of Hell has since 
Foolish Virgins, written in a mixtore of been published by Mr. Halliwell. ^ In 
Latin and Romance, and ascribed by Le the ThcAfcre fraii^ais du Moyen Ago, 
Hamf to the eleventh centnry, has been 1839, M. Michel has published several 
published by Raynouard. See Joxirnal French mysteries or miracle plays of 
des Sava, ns, June 1836, 366, for this the 14th century, or perhaps earlier. — 

oarty mystery. — 1842.] 18^17*] 

Mr. Collier has printed twenty-five « Uorenzo de’ Medici, i. 299. Roseoo 
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liave been since printed; but notwitbstanding the very- 
respectable authorities which assign them to the fourteenth 
ceiitiiry, I cannot but consider the language in which we 
now read them not earlier, to say the least, than the middle 
of the next. It is possible that they have in some degree 
been modernised, Mr. Collier has given an analysis of our 
own extant mysteries, or, as he prefers to call them. Miracle- 
plays.^ There does not seem to be much dramatic merit, 
even with copious indulgence, in any of them; and some, 
such as the two Chester mysteries, are in the lowest style of 
buffooneiy ; yet they are not without importance in the abso- 
lute sterility of English literature during the age in which 
we presume them to have been written, the reigns oil Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. 

106, The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fertile of 
these religious dramas in many parts of Europe, pirst French 
They vrere frequently represented in Germany, but 
more in Latin than the mother-tongue. The French Scrip- 
tural theatre, whatever may have been previously exhibited, 
seems not to be traced in permanent existence beyond the 
last years of the fourteenth century.® It was about 1400, 
according to Beauchamps, or some years before, as the 
authorities quoted by Bouterwek imply, that the Confrairie 
de la Passion de N". S. was established as a regular body of 
actors at Paris.^^ They are said to have taken their name 
from the mystery of the passion, which in fact represented 
the whole life of our Lord from his baptism, and was divided 
into several days. In pomp of show they far excelled our 
English mysteries, in which few persons appeared, and the 
scenery was simple. But in the mystery of the passion, 


thinks there is rciison to oonjoeture that 
tlie ^lirifele-play aetedat Diin.st'ildo was 
in <iuniib sIhjw; and a.^^sumes the samo 
of tht> ‘grotesque exhihitionw ’ kiiowai 
hy tht‘ name of the na,rrnwing of Hell. 
In this we liaTe jnst s<'ea that he was 
mistaken, and prohahlj in the former. 

^ Hist, of 'English Bramatie Poetry, 
vod. ii. The (,’luister jny>.terieB w'ere 
for the Uoxlairghe Cluh, by my 
iVitiid Mr, Markl.-ind; and what are 
enllul the Towtdey mystenes are nn- 
nouiua‘<l for |mhlieatj<m (IHttO). |Tlu?y 


have since appeared. 1 842.] 

« [The mystery of St. Crispin and 
St. Crispinien, published about 1836, is 
reviewed by Eaynotiard in the .Totirnal 
des Sayaris for that year. lie seems to 
assign no date to this mystery; bnt it is 
clear that similar dramas were repro- 
soiUed long before the end of the fonr- 
teentli century. But not perhaps on a 
permanent theatre, — 1842.] 

^ Beauchamps, EechorchossurleTM- 
4tre frttn^ais, Boufcerw©!:, % 
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eiglatj-seven characters were introduced, in the first day ; 
liea-veii, earthy and hell combined to people the stage ; several 
scenes were written for singing, and some for choruses. The 
dialogue, of which I have only seen the few extracts in 
Boiiterweb, is rather similar to that of our own mysteries, 
though less rude, and with more efforts at a tragic tone.^ 

107. The mysteries, not confined to Scriptural themes, 
Tbeatricai embraced those which were hardly less sacred and 
macMiiery. ■fc^.-Qgtworthy iu the ojes of the people, the legends 
of saints. These afforded ample scope for the gratification 
which great part of mankind seem to take in witnessing the 
endurance of pain. Thus, in one of these Parisian myste- 
ries, S# Barbara is hung up by the heels on the stage ; and 
after uttering her remonstrances in that unpleasant situa- 
tion, is torn with pincers and scorched with lamps before 
the audience. The decorations of this theatre must have 
apxoeared splendid. A large scaffolding at the back of the 
stage disj)layed heaven above and hell below, between which 
extended the world, with representations of the sj)ot where 
the scene lay. hTor was the machinist’s art unknown. An 
immense dragon, with eyes of polished steel, sj^rang out 
from hell, in a mystery exhibited at Metz in the year 1437, 
and spread Ms wings so near to the spectators, that they 
were all in consternation.^ Many French mysteries, chiefly 
without date of the year, are in print, and probably belong,- 
typographically speaking, to the x>resent century.”^ One bears, 
according to Brunet, the date of 1484. These may, however, 
have been written long before their x)uhlication. Beau- 
champs has given a list of early mysteries and moralities 
in the French language, beginning near the end of. the four- 
teenth century. 

' 108. The religious drama was doubtless full as ancient in 

JSgioTis RS in any other country ; it was very conge- 

cirainas. nial to a pcople whose delight in sensible objects is 
so intense. It did not supersede the extem|)oranoou 3 j^er- 
formances, the mimi and histriones, who had probably never 
intermitted their sportive licence since the days of their 


* Boiitcrwek, p. 100. 
ll>. pp. 100 -- 106 . 


Brunet, Manuel du Librairo- 



Oscaii fathers, and of we find mention, sometimes 

with severity, sometimes with toleration, in ecclesiastical 
writers,^ but it came into competition with them ; and thus 
may be said to have commenced in the thirteenth century a 
war of regular comedy against the lawless savages of the 
stage, which has only been terminated in Italy within very 
recent recollection. We find a society del Gonfalone estab- 
lished at Eome in 1264, the statutes of which declare, that it 
is designed to represent the passion of Jesus Christ.® Lorenzo 
de’ Medici eondesceiided to publish a drama of this kind on 
the martyrdom of two saints; and a considerable collection 
of similar productions during the fifteenth century was in the 
possession of Mr. Roscoe.^ 

109. iSText to the mysteries came the kindred class, styled 
moralities. But as these belong more peculiarly to the 
next century, both in England and France, though ^ 
they began about the present time, we may better reserve 
them for that period. There is still another species of dra- 
matic composition, what may be called the farce, 
not always very distinguishable from comedy, but 
much shorter, admitting more buffoonery without reproach, 
and more destitute of any seiious or practical end. It may 
be feekoned a middle link between the extemporaneous 
effusions of the mimes and the legitimate drama. The 
French have a diverting piece of this kind, Maitre Patelin, 
ascribed to Pierre Blanchet, and first printed in 1490. It 
wais restored to tlie stage, with much alteration, under the 
name of TAvocat Patelin, about the beginning of the last 
century ; and contains strokes of humour which Molim^e 
would not have disdained.'^ Of these productions there were 
not a few in Germany, called Fastnachtsspiele, or Carnival 
plays, written in the licence which that season has generally 


” Thomas Aquiuns montioiis t.ho his- 
triuaaruH firs, lawful if unt ahiised. 
Aat’>uiti of Florciit'u does the sa,iao. 


^ ^ TIio proverbial expression for quit- 
ting digression, liuvenons a nos nioti- 
tuns, is t'Uceii from this furee; whieh is 
at h-tst short, and as buigbablo as m<>st 
fiiives are. It seems tt> have been writ- 
ten not long before- its puldicntioii, See 
Piisqiiier, Kc^ehorchi^s do la Fr<inee, b 
viii. t\ 69; Blogr, nniv,, Blaiithet; and 
Boiiterwek, w US. ■ . . , , 
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permitted. They are scarce, and of little value. The most 

remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, a tragi-coinie 
legend, -written about 1480/ 

110 . Euclid was printed for the first time at Venice in 
Mathema- 1^82 ; the diagrams in this edition are engraved on 
ticai works. remarkably clear and neat.® The trans- 

lation is that of Campanus from the Arabic, The cosmography 
of Ptolemy, which had been already twice published in Italy, 
appeared the same year at Elm, with maps by Doiiis, some 
of them traced after the plans drawn by Agathodsemon, some 
modem ; and it was reprinted, as well as Euclid, at the same 
place in 1486. The tables of Eegiomontanus were printed 
both at Augsburg and Venice in 1490. We may take this 



occasion of introducing two names which do not exclusively 
belong to the exact sciences, nor to the present period. 

111. Leo Baptista Alberti was a man, who, if measured 
LeoBaptista by the Universality of his genius, may claim a place 
Alberti. temple of glory he has not filled ; the author 

of a Latin comedy, entitled Philodoxios, which the younger 
Aldus Manutius afterwards published as the genuine work 
of a supposed ancient Lepidus 5 a moral writer in the various 
forms of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light humour ; a 
poet, extoUed by some, though not free from the rodeness of 
his age ; a philosopher of the Platonic school of Lorenzo ; a 
mathematician and inventor of optical instruments ; a painter 
and the author of the earliest modern treatise on painting ; 
a sculptor, and the first who wrote about sculpture ; a musi- 
cian, whose compositions excited the applause of his contem- 



poraries ; an architect of profound skill, not only displayed 
in many works, of which the church of Saint Francis at 
Bimini is the most admired,^ but in a theoretical treatise, 
De re sedificatoria, published posthumously in 1485, It has 


Uonterwok, G-oscli. der Beiitschen 
Poesie, ix. 357-367. Heinsips, Lehr- 
huoh der SpracliwiBsenscliaft, iv. 12o. 

» A beaiitifal copy of this edition, 
presented to Moeenigo, doge of Venice, is 
in the British Museum. The diagrams, 
especially those which represent solids, 
are better than in most of our modern 
editions of Euclid. I will hiko tliis op- 
portunity of mentioning, that the ear- 
liest book in which engrarings are found, 


is the edition of Dante by Landino, pul)- 
lished at Florence in 1481. See Brunet, 
Manuel du Librairc, Dibdin’s Bibb 
Spencer, &c. 

^ [liet me Jidd that of St. Andrew at. 
Mantua., worthy of eimiparisoii with the 
best of the IGtli century, and free from 
the excessive decoration by wliieh they 
often lose sight both of pure taste and 
religious effect.— 1847.] 
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been called the only ■ work on architecture which we can 
place on a level with that ofYitruvins, and by some has 
been preferred to it. Alberti had deeply meditated the re- 
mains of Roman antiquity, and endeaTonred to derive from 
them general theorems of beauty, variously applicable to 
each description of buildings." 

112* This great man seems to have had two impediments to 
his permanent glory : one, that he came a few years too soon 
into the world, before his own language was become polished, 
and before the principles of taste in art had been wholly 
developed ; the other, that, splendid as was his own genius, 
there were yet two men a little behind, in the presence of 
whom his star has paled ; men, not superior to Alberti in 
universality of mental powers, but in their transcendency 
and command over immoftal fame. Many readers will have 
perceived to whom I allude — Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Leonardo were published 
till more than a century after his death ; and, in- Leonardo da 
deed, the most remarkable of them are still in 
manuscript. We cannot, therefore, give him a determinate 
j>lace under this rather than any other decennium ; but as he 
was born in 1452, we may presume his mind to have been 
in Ml expansion before 1490. His Treatise on Painting is 
Icnown as a very early disquisition on the rules of the art. 
But Ids greatest literary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his uiipablished writings that appeared 
not many years since; and which, according, at least, to our 
common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more like 
revekitions of physical truths vouchsafed to a single mind, 
than the superstruetoro of its reasoning upon any established 
basis. The discoveries wliicli made Galileo, and Kepler, and 
MtestHu, and Mauri)lycus, and Castelli, and otlier names 
illustrious, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of 
recent goologers, are anticipated by Da Vinci, within the 
compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the most precise 
lauguage, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as to 
strike us with sometldng like the awe ofprmternaturalknow- 

» Corniam, ii. 160, TiraliofeeW. 360 . 
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ledge. In an age of so much dogmatism, lie first laid 
down tlie grand principle of Bacon, that experiment and 
observation must be the guides to just theory in the investi- 
gation of nature. If any doubt could be harboured, not as to 
the right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand as the first name of the 
fifteenth century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his 
originality in so many discoveries, which, probably, no one 
man, especially in such circumstances, has ever made, it 
must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some 
parts of physical science had already attained a height which 
mere books do not record. The extraordinary works of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the middle ages, especially in 
the fifteenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli and 
Pioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some counte- 
nance to this opinion. Leonardo himself speaks of the earth’s 
annual motion, in a treatise that appears to have been 
written about 1510, as the opinion of many philosophers in 
his age.^ 


^ The manuscripts of Leonardo da autres phenom^nes de Tceil qu’on no 
Vinci, now at Paris, are the justification rencontre point dans Vitellion. Enfin 
of what has been said in the text. A non-seulement Vinci avaitromarque tout 
short account of them was giTeii by Ven- ce que Castelli a dit un sieele apr6s lui 
turi, who designed to have published a sur le mouvement des eaux ; le premier 
part ; but, having relinquished that in- me parait m(3rao dans cette partie sup6- 
tention, the fragments he has made rieure de beaucoup a Tautro, que Vltalio 
knowm are the more important. As they cependant a regarde comrne le fonda tcur 
are very remarkable, and not, I believe, de Thydraulique. 

very generally known, I shall extract a II faut done placer Leonard a la tete 
fe%v passages from his Essai sur les do ceux qui se sont oceupes dcs sciences 
Ouvragesphysico-mathematiquesdeL(^o- physico-mathematiques, et de la vraie 
nard de Vinci. Paris, 1797. metbode d’etudier parmi les modcriies. 

En m^canique, Vinci connaissait, en- p. 5. 
tr’ autres choses ; 1. La th^orie des forces The first extract Venturi gives is en- 
appliqu^es obliquement au bras du le- titled. On the descent of heavy bodies 
vier ; 2. La resistance respective des combined with the rohition of the ea,rth. 
poiitres ; 3. Les loix du frottement don- He here assumes the latter, and eon- 
nees ensuite par Amontons ; 4. I/infiu- ceives tliat a body falling to the earth 
ence du centre de gravity sur les corps from the top of a tower would have a 
en repos ou en .mouvement ; 5. L’appH- compound motion, in consequence of 
cation du priueipe dcs vitesses virtuelies the terrestrial rotation. Venturi thinks 
a plasieuTs ca_s que la sublime analyse a tha,t the writings of Nicolas die Cnsa 
portiis do nos jours a sa plus grande ge- had set men on speculating concerning 
neralite. Dans I’optique il d^rrivit la tliis liefore the time of Copernicus, 
chamhre obscure a, vant Porta, il expli- Vincihad very extraordinary lights ns 
qua, avantMaurolycuslafigurederimage to mechanical motions. He sajs plainly 
du soleil dans un trou de forme an^i- that the time of descent oii inclined 
louse; il nous apprend la perspective planes of equal height is as their length: 
acrionno, la nature des ombres colorees, that a body descends along the arc of a 
les moxivemeus do^ biris, les eifots de la circle sooner than down tlio cord, and 
dureo de rinipression visible, et phisieurs that a body descoiKlirig an inclined plane 
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114. The year 1494 is distinguislied Toy an edition of Musseus, 
generally tlioiiglit tlie first work from tke press established 
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at Venice by Aldus Manutius, wbo liad settled tlierein 1489*^ 
AWine Greek In tbe course of ubout twenty years, with some 
editions. interruption, lie gave to tbe world several of the 
principal Greek authors ; and though, as we have seen, not 
absolutely the earliest printer in that language, he so fer 
excelled all others in the number of his editions, that he 
may be justly said to stand at the head of the list. It is 
right, however, to mention that Zarot had printed Hesiod 
and Theocritus in one volume, and also Isocrates, at Milan, 
in 1493 ; that the Anthologia appeared at Florence in 1494 5 
Lucian and Apollonius Ehodius in 1496 ; the Lexicon of 
Suidas at Milan in 1499. About fifteen editions of Greek 


works, without reckoning Craston’s Lexicon and several 
grammars, had been published before the close of the cen- 
tury The most remax'kable of the Aldine editions are the 
Aristotle, in fi.ve volumes, the first bearing the date of 1495, 
the last of 1498, and nine plays of Aristophanes in the lattei’ 


genies. Mais Yoyez la sottiso! on se 
moqne d’nn homme qui aimora mieux 
iipprendre do la nature elle-m^me, que 
des auteurs, qui n’en sontque les cleres. 
Is not this the precise tone of Lord Bacon? 

Vinci says in another place ; Mon des- 
sein est de citer d’abord Fexperience, 
et de d^montrer ensiiite pourquoi les 
corps sont contraints d’agir de telle ma- 
niere. O’est la methode qu’on doit ob- 
server dans les reclierches des plieno- 
inenes de la nature. II est bien vrai que 
la nature commence par le raisonnement, 
ot finit par rexperienoe ; niais n’importe, 
il nous faut prendre la route opposee : 
comme j’ai dit, nous deVons commencer 
par rexperionce, et tacher par son moyen 
d’en decouyrir la raison. 

He ascribes the elevation of the equa- 
torial Tvaters above the polar to the heat 
of the sun : Elies entrent en mouvement 
de tons les cotes do cette eminence 
aqueuso ^jour x6tablir leur sphericite 
parlaite. This is not the true cause of 
the elevation, but by what means could 
he know the fact? 

Vinci understood fortificiition well, and 
wrote upon it. Since in our time, he 
says, artillery has four times ■ the power 
it used to have, it is necessary that the 
fortification of towns should be strength- 
ened in the same proportion. He was 
employed on several groat works of en- 


gineering. So wonderful was the va- 
riety of power in this miracle of nature. 
For we have not mentioned that his Last 
Supper, at Milan, is the earliest of the 
great, pictures in Italy, and that some 
productions of his easel vie with those of 
Raphael, His only published work, the 
Treatise on Painting, does him injustice ; 
it is an ill-arranged compilation from 
several of his manuscripts. That the 
extraordinary works, of which this note 
contains an account, have not been pub- 
lished entire and in their original lan- 
guage, is much to bo regretted by all 
who know how to venerate so great a 
genius as Leonardo da Vinci. 

* The Eroteinata of Constantine Liis- 
caris, printed by Aldus, bears date Eeb, 
1494, which seems to moan 1495. But 
the Musaeiis has no date, nor the Galeo- 
iiiyomachia., a Greek poem by one Thoo- 
dorus Prodromiis. Renouard, Hist, de 
ITmprimorio des Aides. 

y The Gi?amma,r of Urbaiio Vilcriano 
•was first printed in 1497. It is in Greek 
and Latin, and of extreme rarity, E os- 
coo (Leo X., eh, xi.) says, ''it was re- 
ceived with stieh avidity that Erasmus, 
on enquiring for it in the year 1499, 
found that not a copy of this impression 
remained imsold.’ I have given, a little 
below, a different construction to these 
words of Erasmus. 
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jear. In tMs AristoplianeSj and perhaps in other editions i 

of this time, Aldus had fortunately the assistance of Marcus 
Musurus, one of the last, but by no means the least eminent, 
of the Greeks who transported their language to Italy. . ^ 

Musuriis was now a public teacher at Padua. John Lascaris, 
son, perhaps, of Constantine,- edited the Anthologia at 
Morenee, It may be doubted whether Italy had as yet pro- 
duced any scholar, unless it were Varino, more often called 1 

Phavorinus, singiy equal to the task of supeiuntending a 
Greek edition. His Thesaurus Cornucopia, a collection of 
thirt^^-four gxmmmatical tracts in Greek, printed 1496, may 
be an exception. The Etymologicum Magnum, Venice, 1499, 
being a lexicon with only Greek explanations, is supposed to 
be ehielly due to Musurus. Aldus had printed Craston’s 
Lexicon in 1497, with the addition of an index; this has 
often been mistaken for aii original work.^ 

115. The state of Italy was not so faro arable as it had 
been to the advancement of philosophy. After the necimo of 

, X X*/ learning m 

expulsion of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, the 
Platonic academy was broken up ; and that philosophy never 
found again a friendly soil in Italy, though Ficiniis had 
endeavoured to keep it up by a Latin translation of Plotinus. 

Aristotle and his followers began now to regain the ascendant. 

Perhaps it may be thought that even polite letters were not 
so flourishing as they had been , no one at least yet appeared 
to fill the place of Hermolaus Barbarus, who died in 1493, or 
Politian, who followed him the next year. 

116. Hermolaus Barbaras was a noble Venetian, whom 

Europe agreed to place next to Politian in critical Hermolaus 
learning, and to draw a line between them and any 
tldrd name. time, no accident, no destiny,’ says an 

enthusiastic scholar of the next age, ^ will ever effiice their 
reniembraiiee from the hearts of the learned.’® Erasmus 


* Rononard. RjfSi*oe'.s Leo X.. <,’]]. xi*. 

.H.ilunt nostra. Ita-e a'tav hun.iriun 
liti-raruin prnartv.s Ur-nnulaurni 

liarRuruiu afxpw Ang-i-lnm Rolitiamtin : 
Ikaim imniort-’ilirm ! qua»i acrl jtidRno, 
(|ujiuta facinnUiq quaiite liiigiiaruin, 
quanli diHnplituinifU onminiti Hidiaitla 
praUiUm ! Hi Lat inuai liiigisatii jainpri- 

Q 




dm i^qualeiitem ot ninlta barbariei ru- 
exesnm, nd rt‘Too^iro 

liitni’t'tii coiiati sunt, atquo ibis stuis pro- 
le£‘t.ov.OTi{ttus nm infelieiter eessit, siiut- 
quo iiii do Hdina lingua tarn bene me- 
rit i, quam qtii aiitx‘ oos optinsi moriti 
.fuote. Itvtque iimuomdoni sibi glonaui^ 
iumiortaio deeus pamvorunt, 
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calls Mm a truly great and diYine man. He ffled . j 
honourable offices for the republic; but lamented that they 
drew him away from that learning for which he s^’s he was 
born, and to which alone he was devoted.’ \et Hermolaus 
is but faintly kept in mind at the present day. ^ In Ins Latin 
style with the same fault as Politian, an affectation of obsolete 
words, he is less flexible and elegant. But Ms chief merit 
was in the restoration of the text of ancient writers. He 
boasts that he had corrected above five thousand passages^ in 
Pliny’s natural history, and more than three hundred in the 
very brief geography of Pomponius Mela. Hardouin, how- 
ever, charges Mm with extreme rashness in altering passages 
he did not understand. The pope had nominated Hermolaus 
to the greatest post in the Yenetian church, the patriarchate 
of Aquileia ; but his mortification at finding that the senate 
refused to concur in the appointment is said to have hastened 

Ms death.® ^ 

117. A Latin poet once of great celebrity, Baptista Man- 
tuan, seems to fall within this period as fitly as any 
Hantaan, though Several of his poems had been se- 

parately printed before, and their collective iiublication was 
not till lolS, Editions recur very frequently in the biblio- 
graphy of Italy and Germany. He was, and long continued 
to be, the poet of school-rooms. Erasmus says, that he would 
be placed by posterity not much below Yirgil;* and the 
marquis of Mantua, anticipating this suffrage, erected their 
statues side by side. Such is the security of contemporary 
compliments! Mantuan has long been utterly neglected, 
and does not find a place in most selections of Latin poetry. 
Bis Eclogues and Silvse are said to be the least bad of his 
numerous works. He was among the many assailants of the 
church, or at least the court, of Home ; and this animosity 
inspired Mm with some bitter, or rather vigorous, invectives. 


quo semper in omninm eruditonim pec- 
torilius cousecnitsi Hermolai et Politiani 
memoria, niilb sevo, euUo casu, nullo 
fato aboleuda. BrixeusErasmoinErasta, 
Epist. ccxii. 

^ IVIeinors “ ii. 200, 

Baylc. Hiceron, vol. xiv,. Tira- 
bnsclii, vii. 152. Oormaixi, Hi. 197. 
Hoeren, p. 274 


^ Et nisi me fallit aiignrinm, erit, crit 
aliqnando Baptista sno coneive gloria 
eolebritateqne non ita miilto iuierior, si- 
mul invidiam mini detraxerint. Append. 
<ad Erasm. Epist. cccxcv. (edit. Lngd.) 
It is not conceivable tliat Erasmus meant 
this literally ; but the drift of tho letter 
is to encourage the reading of Christian 
poets* 
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Blit lie became afterwards a Carmelite friar,® ' MamlliiSj a 
Greek by birtbj lias obtained a certain reputation for Ms 
Latin poems, wMeb are of no great Faliie. 

118. A far superior iiamo is that of' Pontanus, to whoin, 
if we attend to some critics, we must award the palm 

aboTC all Latin poets of the fifteenth century. If 
I might venture to set my own taste against theirs, I should 
not agree to his superiority over Politian. His hexameters 
are by no means deficient in harmony, and may perhaps be 
more correct than those of his rival, but appear to me less 
pleasing and poetical. His lyric poems are like too much 
modern Latin, in a tone of languid voluptuousness, and ring 
changes on the various beauties of his mistress, and the 
sweetness of her kisses. The few elegies of Pontanus, among 
which that addressed to his wife, on the prospect of peace, is 
the best known, fall very short of the admirable lines of 
Politian on the death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some moral 
and political essays in prose, which are said to be fall of just 
observations and sharp satire on the coui’t of Pome, and 
written in a style which his contemporaries regarded with 
admiration. They were published in 1490. Erasmus, though 
a parsimonious distributor of praise to the Italians, has 
acknowledged their merit in the Ciceronianus.^ 

119. Pontanus presided at this time over the Neapolitan 
academy, a dignity which he had attained upon the neapoiitati 
death of Beccatelli, in 1471. This was, after the 
decline of the Eoman and the Florentine academies, by far 
the most eminent re-union of literary men in Italy; and 
though it was long conspicuous, seems to have reached its 


® Corniani, iii, 148. Nieeron, rol. numeros, candorem, venustatem, pro- 
'zxvii. Such of Mantnan’s eclogues as fecto est omnia consecntxis. Quintiim 
are printed in Carmina illiistrmm Poet- antem illnd quod est horum omnium 
arum Italorum, Florent. 1719, are but veluti vita qnaedam, modum intelligo, 
indifferent. I donbt, however, whether penitus ignore, vit. Aiunt Virgilium 

that voluininou.s collection has been cum multos versus matutino caioro 
made with much taste ; and his satire on eifudisset, pomeridianis horis novo jndi- 
the see of Eome would certainly bo ex- cio solitum ad paucorum niimerum re- 
cluded, whatever might be its merit, vocare. Contra quidem Pontano eve- 
Corniani has given an extract, better nisse arbitror. Quae prima quaque in- 
than what I have seen of Mantnan. ventione arrisissent, iis plura postea, 
^ Eoscoe, Leo X., ch.^ ii. ^ and xx. dum recognosceret, addita, atque ipsis 
Niceron, vol. viii. Corniani. Tiraboschi. potins carminibns, qnam sibi pepereisse. 
Pontanus cum ilia quatuor complecti Scaliger do re poetica (apud Blount), ' 
stimma cura conatus sit, nennim dico, 
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highest point in the last years of this century, under the 
patronage of the mild Frederic of Aragon, and during that 
transient calm which iN’aples was permitted to enjoy between 
the invasions of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. That city 
and kingdom afforded many lovers of learning and poetry; 
some of them in the class of its nobles; each district being, 
as it were, represented in this academy by one or more of its 

But other members were associated 
; and the whole constellation of 
grown dim by time, 
were still the liberal patrons 
eminently than their reigning marquis, 
And not less praise is due to the families who 


distinguished residents, 
from different parts of Italy 
names is still brilliant, though some have 
The house of Este, at Ferrara, 
of genius ; none moi'e 
Hercules! 

held the principalities of Urbino and Mantua.s 

120. A poem now appeared in Italy,- well deserving of 
Boiardo. attention for its own sake, but stiff more so on ac- 
■■ count of the excitement and direction it gave to one 
of the most famous poets that ever lived. Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, count of Scandiano, a man esteemed and trusted 
at the court of Ferrara, amused his leisure in the publica- 
tion of a romantic poem, for which the stories of Charle- 
magne and his paladins, related by one who assumed the 
name of Turpin, and already woven into long metrical nar- 
rations, current at the end of the fourteenth and during the 
fifteenth century in Italy, supplied materials, which are 
almost lost in the origiaal inventions of the author. The 
first edition of this poem is without date, but probably in 
1495. The author, who died the year before, left it unfi- 
nished at the ninth canto of the third book. Agostini, in 
lolb, published a continuation, indifferently executed in 
three more books ; but the real complement of the Innamo- 
Tte Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo 

trbeltslL 

. overpowered by the splendour of Ariosto’s 

poem and ijniist set aside im its origioal form by the im- 
proved edrton or remakiag (riftecimento), wUch Bemi 
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afterwards gave, it has rarely been sought or quoted, even 
in Italy.® 

121. The style is uncouth and hard; but with great defects 
of style, which should be the source of perpetual character of 
delight, no long poem will be read ; and it has been 
observed by G-ittguene with some justice, that Boiardo’s name 
is better remembered, though his original poem may have 
been more completely neglected, through the process to 
which Bemi has subjected it. In point of novel invention 
and just keeping of character, especially the latter, he has 
not been surpassed by his illustrious follower Ariosto ; and 
whatever of this we find in the Orlando Innamorato is due 
to Boiardo alone ; for Berni has preserved the sense of almost 
every stanza. The imposing appearance of Angelica at the 
court of Charlemagne, in the first canto, opens the poem 
with a splendour rarely equalled, with a luxuriant fertility of 
invention, and with admirable art ; judiciously presenting 
the subject in so much singleness, that amidst all the intri- 
cacies and episodes of the story, the reader never forgets the 
incomparable princess of Albracca. The latter city, placed 
in that remote Cathay which Marco Polo had laid open to 
the range of fancy, and its siege by Agrican’s innumerable 
cavalry, are creations of Boiardo’s most inventive mind. 
Nothing in Ariosto is conceived so nobly, or so much in the 
true genius of romance, Castelvetro asserts that the names 
Gradasso, Mandricardo, Sobrino, and others, which Boiardo 
has given to his imaginary characters, belonged to his own 
peasants of Scandiano ; and some have improved upon this 
by assuring us, that those who take the pains to ascertain 
the fact, may stiU find the representatives of these sonorous 
heroes at the plough, which, if the story were true, ought to 
be the case.^ But we may give him credit for talent enough 


« Soo my friend Mr. Panizzi's excel- controversy with the Academy of PIo- 
lent introduction to his edition of the renco on the respective merits of Ariosto 
Orlando Innamorato. This poem had and Tasso, having assorted this, they do 
never been reprinted since 1544; so not deny the fact, hut say it stands on 
much was Koscoe deceived in fancying the authority of Castelvetro. Opere di 
that ‘ the simplicity of the original has . Tasso, 4tQ. ii. ^ 94. The critics held 
caused it to he preferred to the same rather a pedantic doctrine ; that though 
work, as altered or reformed by Pran- the names of private men may be 
cesco Berni.’ Life of Leo X., eh. ii. feigned, the poet has no right to intro- 
^ Camillo Pellegrino, in his famous duco kings unknown to history, as this 
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to invent those appellations; lie liardly found an Albraccta 
on Ms domains ; and those who grudge him the rest, acknow- 
ledge that, in a moment of inspiration, while hunting, the 
name of Eodomont occurred to his mind. We know ho vr 
finely Milton, whose ear pursued, almost to excess, the pleasure 
of harmonious names, and who loved to expatiate in these 
imaginary regions, has alluded to Boiardo’s poem in the 
Paradise Eegained. The lines are perhaps the most mu- 
sical he has ever produced : — 


Siicli forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 

Wlien Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphron, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica. 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.® 

122. The Mambriano of Francesco Bello, surnamed il 
rrancisco Cieco, another poem of the same romantic class, 
Bello. published posthumously in 1497. Apostolo 

Zeno, as quoted by Eoscoe, attributes the neglect of the 
Mambriano to its wanting an Ariosto to continue its subject, 
or a Berni to reform its style.^ But this seems a capri- 
cious opinion. Bello composed it at intervals to amuse the 
courtiers of the marquis of Mantua. The poem, therefore, 
wants unity. ^ It is a re-union,’ says Mr. Panizzi, ^ of de- 
tached tales, without any relation to each other, except in 
so far as most of the same actors are before us.’^ We may 
perceive by this, how little a series of rhapsodies, not directed 
by a controlling unity of purpose, even though the work of 
a single man, are likely to fall into a connected poem. 
But that a long poem, such as the greatest and most ancient 
of all, of singular coherence and subordination of parts to 
an end, should be framed from the random and insulated 
songs of a great number of persons, is almost as incredible 
as that the annals of Ennius, to use Cicero’s argument 


destroys the probability required for p. 360. He does not highly praise tho 

o i^*^'?^^*** fT XT 1 .. of which he gives an analysis 

Book 111. LmX., ch. u. with extracts. See too Oingu^in^, vol. 

Painzzi s Introauctiou , to Boiardo, iy. & » 
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agaiiisi tlie fortuitoiis origin of the worlds should be formed 
by shaking together the letters of the alphabet. 

123. Neair the close of the century we find a 

great increase of Italian poetry, to which the pa- j^aiian poetry 
tronage and example of Lorenzo had gi?en encou- 
ragement. It is not easy to place within such^^^’ 
narrow limits as a decennial period the names of writers 
whose productions were frequently not published, at least 
collectively, during their lives. Serafi.no d^Aquila, horn in 
1466, seems to fall, as a poet, within this decad; and the 
same may he said of Tibaldeo and Benivieiii. Of these the. 
first is perhaps the best known ; his verses are not destitute 
of spirit", but extravagance and bad taste deform the gi'eater 
part.^ Tibaldeo unites false thoughts with rudeness and 
poverty of diction. Benivieni, superior to either of these, 
is reckoned by Corniani a link between the harshness of the 
fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing century. The style 
of this age was far from the grace and sweetness of Pe- 
trarch; forced in sentiment, low in choice of words, defi- 
cient in harmony, it has been condemned by the voice of all 
Italian critics.^ 

124. A greater activity than before was now perceptible 

in the literary spirit of France and Germany. It of 

was also regularly progressive. The press of Paris pScT aiS 
gave twenty-six editions of ancient Latin authors, 

nine of which were in the year 1600. Twelve were pub- 
lished at Lyons.. Deventer and Leipsic, especially the 
latter, which now took a lead in the German press, bore a 
part in this honourable labour; a proof of the raj)id and 
extensive influence of Conrad Celtes on that part of Ger- 
many. It is to be understood that a very large proportion, 
or nearly the whole, of the Latin editions printed in Ger- 
many were for the use of schools.^ We should be waiTanted 


^ Boxiterwek, Gescli. der Ifeil. Poesie, 
i. 321. Corniani. 

" Corniani. Muratori, della peiXetta 
Poesia. Crescimbeni, Storia della yolgar 
Poosia. 

^ A jfpoof of this may be found in the 
books printed at Deventer from 1491 to 
1500, They consisted of Virgil’s Buco- 
lics three times, Virgil’s Georgies twice, 


and the eclogues of Calpurnius once, or 
perhaps twice. At Leipsic the list is 
much longer, but in great measure of 
the same kind ; single treatises of Seneca 
or Cicero, or detachft<l pm’ts of Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, sometimes very short, as 
the Culex or the Ibis, form, with not 
many exceptions, the Cisalpine classical 
bibliography of the fifteenth century. 
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ill drawing an inference as to tlie progress in literary in- 
strnetion in these countries from the inci-ease in the number 
of publications, small as that number still is, and trifling as 
some of them may appear. It may be accounted for by 
the gradual working of the schools at Munster and other 
places, which had now sent out a race of pupils well fitted 
to impart knowledge in their turn to others; and by the 
patronage of some powerful men, among whom the first 
place, on all accounts, is due to the emperor Maximilian. 
Nothing was so likely to contribute to the intellectual im- 
provement of Germany as the public peace of 1495, which 
put an end to the barbarous customs of the middle ages, 
not unaccompanied by generous virtues, but certainly as 
incompatible with the steady cultivation of literature, as 
with riches and repose. Yet there seems to be no proof 
that the Greek language had obtained much more atten- 
tion; no book connected with it is recorded to have been 
printed, and I do not find mention that it was taught, even 
superficially, in any university or school, at this time, though 
it might be conjectured without improbability. Keuchlin 
had now devoted his whole thoughts to cabbalistic philo- 
sophy, and the study of Hebrew ; and Eichhorn, though 
not unwilling to make the most of early German learning, 
owns that, at the end of the century, no other person had 
become remarkable for a skill in Greek.“ 

125. Two men, however, were devoting incessant labour to 
the acquisition of that language al Paris, for whom was re- 


^ Eichhorn, iii. 236. This section in themselves. They had of course been 
Eichhorn is valuable, but exhibits some originally purchased in Italy, unless we 
want of precision. suppose some to have been brought by 

Eeuchlin had been very diligent in way of Hungary, 
purchasing Greek manuscripts. But _ It is not to he imagined that the lihra- 
these were very scarce, even in Italy. A riesof ordinary scholars were to be corn- 
correspondent of Ms, Streler by name, pared with that of Eeuchlin, probably 
one of the young men who went from more opulent than most of them. The 
Germany to Florence for education, tells early printed books of Italy, even the 
him, in 1491 ; FTullos libros Grsecos hie most indispensable, were very scarce, at 
yenales reperio : and again, de GrEecis least in France. A Greek grammar was 
libris eoemendis hoc scias ; fui penes a rarity at Paris in 1499. Grammatieon 
omnes Me lihrarios, nihil horumprorsus Grseeam, says Erasmus to a correspon- 
Toperio. Epist. ad Eeuchl, (1562), fol. 7. dent, summo studio vestigavi,utemptam 
In fact, Eeuchlin’s own library was, so tibi mitterem, sed iamutraque divondita 
large as to astonish the Italian scholars fuerat, et Constantini quse dicitur, quse- 
when they saw the catalogue, who plainly quo XJrbani. Epist. lix. See too Epist. 
owned they could not procure such books Ixxiii , 

fi ^ . 



Hermonymus Grsec^ balbutiebat; sed 
tabs, xit neque potuisset docere si volais- 
set, noque volaisset si potuisset. Itaqtie 
coactas ipse mihi praeceptor esse, &c, 
(a.I). 1524), I tianscribe from Jortin, ii. 
419* Of Hermonymus, it is said by 
Beatas Ehenanas, in a letter to Eeacb- 
lin, that- be was non tarn doctrina qaam 
patria clarus. (Epist. ad Reachl. fob 52.) 
Koy, in bis life of Badseas, says, that 
tile latter baying paid Hermonymas 
600 gold pieces and read Homer and 
other books witli him, nihilo doctior est 
faetas. ■ 
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served tlie glory of raising tte knowledge of it in Cisalpine 
Europe to a lieiglit wMcli Italy could not attain. 

These were Erasmus and Biidsens. The former^ who 
had acquired as a boy the mere rndiments of Greek tinder 
Hegins at Deventer, set himself in good earnest to that 
study about 1499, hiring a teacher at Paris, old Hermoiiy- 
mus of Sparta, of whose extortion he complains ; hut he was 
little able to pay anything; and his noble endurance of pri*- 
vations for the sake of knowledge deserved the high reward 
of glory that it received. ^ I have given my whole soul,^ he 
says, ^ to Greek learning, and as soon as I get any 
money I shall first buy Greek books and then 
clothes/^ “^If any new Greek book comes to hand, I would 
rather pledge my cloak than not obtain it ; especially if it be 
religious, such as a psalter or a gospel.^ It will be remem- 
bered, that the books of which he speaks must have been 
frequently manuscripts. 

126. Budseus, in his proper name Bade, nearly of the same 
age as Erasmus, had relinquished every occupation Bucia 3 us;Ms 
for intense labour in literature. In an interesting early studies, 
letter, addressed to Cuthbert Tunstall in 1517 , giving an 
acconnt of his own early studies^ he says that he learned 
Greek very ill j5*om a bad master at Paris in 1491 . This was 
certainly Hermonymus, of whom Eeuchlin speaks more fa- 
vourably ; but he was not quite so competent a judge.^ Some 
years afterwards Budseus p'ot much better instruction ; ^ an- 
cient literature having derived within a few years great im- 
provement in Prance by our intercom'se with Italy, and by 
the importation of books in both the learned languages.^ 
Lascaris, who now lived at the court of Charles VIII., having 


“ Epist, xxix. ° Ei^ist- Iviii. 

p Hody (de OrEecis illustribus, p. 238) 
tliinlcs that the master of Budjseus could 
not have been Hermonymus ; probably 
beeaiiso the praise of Eeucblin seemed 
to him incompatible with the contemp- 
tuous language of Budseus. But Eras- 
mus is very explicit on this subject. 
Ad Grrsecas literas utcunque puero de- 
gustatas jam grandior redii ; hoe est, 
annos natus plus minus triginta, sed turn 
cum apud nos nulla Grsecorum codicum 
ossot copia, neque minor penuria docto- 
rum. Lutotiae tantuiri uiuis Georgius 
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returned witli him from the Neapolitan expedition, gave 
Bndaens some assistance, though not, according to the latter’s 
biographer, to any great extent 

127. Prance had as yet no writer of Latin, who could be 
Latin not endured in comparison with those of Italy. Robert 
in FrSe. ^ Gaguiu pruises Pichet, rector of the Sorboiine, as 
learned and eloquent, and the first who had taught many to 
employ good language in Latin. The more certain glory of 
Pichet is to have introduced the art of printing into Prance. 
Gaguin himself enjoyed a certain i^eputation for his style, and 
his epistles have been printed. He possessed, at least, what 
is more important, a love of knowledge, and an elevated way 
of thinking. But Erasmus says of him, that ^ whatever he 
might have been in his own age, he would now scarcely be 
reckoned to write Latin at all.’ If we could rely on a pane- 
gyrist of Paustus Andrelinus, an Italian who came about 
1489 to Paris, and was authorised, in conjunction with one 
Balbi, and with Cornelio Yitelli, to teach in the university,^ 
he was the man who brought polite literature into Prance, 
and changed its barbarism for classical purity. But Andre- 
linus, who is best known as a Latin poet of by no means a 
high rank, seems not to merit this commendation. Whatever 
his capacities of teaching may have been, we have little evi- 
dence of his success. Yet the number of editions of Latin 
authors published in Prance during this decad proves some 
diffusion of classical learning ; and we must admit the cir- 
cumstance to be quite decisive of the inferiority of England. 

128. A gleam of light, however, now broke out there. We 
Dawn of Seen already that a few, even in the last years 

tolinEng-’ of Henry VL, had overcome all obstacles in order to 
land. drink at the fountain-head of pure learning in Italy. 
One or two more names might be added for the intervening 
period ; Milling, abbot of Westminster, and Selling, prior of 
a convent at Canterbury It is reported by Polydorc Virgil, 


y This I find quoted in Bettinelli, 
Kisorgimonto d’ Italia, i. 260. See also 
Bayle, and Biogr. nniv. art. Andrelini. 
They wore only allowed to teach for one 
hour in the evening, the jealousy of the 
logicians not having subsided. Grovier, 
iv. m. 


* Wartoa, iii. 247. Johnson’s Life 
of Linacre, p. 5. This is mentioned on 
Selling’s monument now remaining in 
Canterbury Cathedral : — 

Doctor theologus Selling Greeca atque Latina 
Lingua perdoctus. 

Selling, however, did not go to Italy 
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and is proved bj Wood^ that Cornelio Vitelli, an Italian^ 
came to Oxford about 1488^ in order to give that most 
barbarous university some notion of what was going forward 
on the other side of the Alps ; and it has been probably con- 
jectured^ or rather may be assumed, that he there imparted 
the rudiments of Greek to William Grocyn.® It is certain, 
at least, that Grocyn had acquired some insight into that 
language before he took a better course, and, travelling into 
Italy, became the disciple of Chalcondyles and Politian. He 
returned home in 1491, and began to communicate his acqui- 
sitions, though chiefly to deaf ears, teaching in Exeter College 
at Oxford. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but some years 
younger, and like him, a pupil of Politian and Hermolaus, 
was Thomas Linacre, a physician; but though a first edition 
of his translation of Galen has been supposed to have been 
printed at Venice in 1498, it seems to be ascertained that 
none preceded that of Cambridge in 1621. His only contri- 
bution to literature in the fifteenth century was a translation 
of the very short mathematical treatise of Proclus on the 
sphere, published in a volume of ancient writers on astro- 
nomy, by Aldus Manutius, in 1499.* 

129. Erasmus paid his first visit to England in 1497, and 
was delighted with everything that he found, espe- Erasmus 
cially at Oxford. In an epistle dated Dec. 6th, after sSSni 
praising Grocyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, he says of 
Thomas More, who could not then have been eighteen years 
old, What mind was eVer framed by nature more gentle. 


till after 1480, far from returning in 
1460, as Warton has said with his usual 
indifference to anachronisms. 

“ Polydore says nothing about Vitelli’s 
teaching Gr.-ek, though Knight, in his 
Life of Colet, transla^'es bonre literae, 

‘ Greek and Latin.’ But the following 
passages seem decisive as to Grocyn’s 
early studies in tho Greek language. 
Gi'ociiius, qui prima Grseeae et Latinm 
linguae rudinicnta in Britannia hausit, 
iiiox solidiorem iisdem operam sub Be- 
metrio Clndeondyle et Politiano pra^cep- 
toribus in Italia hausit. Lilly, Elngia 
virorum doctorura, in Knight’s Life of 
Ooiet, p. 2i. And Ernsmus a.s posi- 
tively : Ipse Groeinus, cujus exemphim 
afferst nonne pidmum in Anglia Graeere 


linguae rudimenta didicit ? Post in Ita- 
lian! profectus audivit sunim os virus, sed 
interim lucre fait ilia prius a quali]).us- 
cunque didicisse. Epist. ccclxiii. Whe- 
ther the qualesmnqiie were Vitelii or 
any one else, this can leave no doubt as 
to the existence of some Greek instruc- 
tion in England before Grocyn ; and as 
no one can be suggested, so far as ap- 
pears, except Vitelii, it seems reasonable 
to fix upon him as the first preceptor of 
Grocyn. Vitelii had returned to Paris 
in 1489, and taught in the university, as 
has just been mentioned; so that he 
could have little time, if Polydore s date 
of 1488 be right, for giving much in* 
struction at Oxford. 

Johnson’s Life Of Linacre, 1 ' 
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more pl6asmg> more gifted?— It is incredible wbat a treasure 

of old books is found here far and wide. There is so mueb 
erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary kind, but recondite, 
accurate, ancient, botb Latin and Greek, that you would not 
seek anything in Italy, but the pleasure of travelling.’ " But 
this letter is addressed to an Englishman, and the praise is 
evidently much exaggerated; the scholars were few, and not 
more than three or four could be found, or at least could now 
be mentioned, who had any tincture of Greek, — Grocyn, 
Linacre, William Latimer, who, though an excellent scholar, 
never published anything, and More, who had learned at 
Oxford under Grocyn.* It should here be added, that in 
1497, Terence was printed by Pynson, being the first edition 
of a strictly classical author in England; though Boethius had 
already appeared with Latin and English on opposite pages. 

130. In 1500 was printed at Paris the first edition of 
„ . Erasmus’s Adages, doubtless the chief prose work 

hi!5 Adages, Qf tMs ceBtury beyond tbe limits oi Italy ; but tms 
edition sliould, if possible, be procured, in order to judge with 
chronological exactness of the state of literature; for as his 
general knowledge of antiquity, and particularly of Greek, 
which was now very slender, increased, he made vast addi- 
tions. The Adages, which were now about eight hundred, 
amounted in his last edition to 4151 ; not that he could find 
so many which properly deserve that name, but the number 
is made up by explanations of Latin and Greek idioms, or 
even of single words. He declares himself, as early as 1504, 
ashamed of the first edition of his Adages, which already 
seemed meagre and imperfect.^ Erasmus had been preceded 


^ Thomse Mori ingenio quid unquam It has been sometimes asserted, on the 
finxit natura yel, mollius, vel dulcius, vel authority of Antony Wood, that Erasmus 
felicius ? . . . Mirum est dictu, quam liic taught Greek a.t Oxford ; but tliero is no 
passim, quam dense veterum librorum fouudationforthis, andin faethevlid not 
seges efflorescat . . . tantum eruditionis know enough of the language. Knight, 
non illius protritaeactrivialis, sed recon- on the other hand, maintains that lie 
ditse, exact?®, antiquse, Latinae Graecse- learned it there under Grocyn and Lin- 
que, ut jam Itali?im nisi visendi gratia acre ; but this rests on no evidence ; and 
non multum desideres. EpisK xiv. we have seen that he gives a different ac- 
* A letter of Colet to Erasmus from count of his studios in Greek* Life of 
Oxford, in 1497, is written in the style Erasmus, p. 22. 
of a man who was conversant with the y Epist. eii. ; jejunum a, tque iriops 
best Latin authors. Sir Thomas More’s videri ocepit, posteaquam Graecos coiui 
birth has not been placed by any biogra- auctores. 
phor earlier tlmn 1480,. : 
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in some measure by Polydore Virgil, best known as the his- 
torian of this country, where he resided many years as 
coUector of papal dues. He published a book of Adages 
which must have been rather a juvenile, and is a supeihcial 
production, at Venice in 1498. 

131. The Gastilian poets of the fifteenth centuiy have 
been collectively mentioned on^a former occasion. tellads o£ 
Bouterwek refers to the latter part of this age most spaiu. ^ 
of the romances which turn upon Saracen story, and the au- 
ventures of ‘knights of Granada, gentlemen, though Moors. 
Sismondi follows him without, perhaps, much reflection, and 
endeavours to explain what he might have doubted. Pear, 
he thinks, having long ceased in the bosoms of the Gasfahan 
Christians, even before conquest had set its seal to their 
security, hate, the child of fear, had grown feebler; and the 
romancers felt themselves at liberty to expatiate in the rich 
field of Mohammedan customs and manners. These had 
already exercised a considerable influence over Spain. But 
this opinion seems hard to be supported nor do I find that 
the Spanish critics claim so much antiquity for the Moorish 
class of romantic ballads. Most of them, it is acknowledged, 
belonc^tothe sixteenth, and some to the seventeenth cen- 
tury ;°and the internal evidence is against their having been 
written before the Moorish wars had become matter of dis- 
tant tradition. We shaU therefore take no of the 

Spanish romance-ballads till we come to the age of Philip 11. , 

to which they principally belong.* ' „ , . „ 

132. Bouterwek places in this decad the fixst specimens of 
the pastoral romance which the Castilian language pj^torai 
afibrds.^^ But the style is borrowed from a neigh- • 

bouring part of the peninsula, where this species of fiction 
seems to have been indigenous. The Portuguese nation cul- 
tivated poetry as early as the Castilian; and we have seen 
that some is extant of a date anterior to the fourteenth^ cen- 
tiirv. But to the heroic romance they seem to have paid no 
regard ; we do not find that it ever existed among them. 
Love chiefly occupied' the Lusitanian muse ; and to trace that 


• Boutorwok, i>. 121. Sismondi. iii. 222. Eomances Moriscos, Madr. 1828. 
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passion tRrongR all its labyrintlis, to display its troubles in 
a strain of languid melancholy, was the great aim of e%eij 
poet. This led to the invention of pastoral romances, founded 
on the ancient traditions as to the felicity of shepheras and 
their proneness to love, and rendered sometimes more inter- 
esting for the time by the introduction of real characters 
and events under a slight disguise.^ _ This artihcial and effe- 
minate sort of composition, -which, if it may now and then 
be not unpleasing, cannot fail to weary the modern reader by 
its monotony, is due to Portugal, and having been adopteci in 
languages better known, became for along time highly popu- 
lar in Europe. n , i 

133. The lyrical poems of Portugal were colieeted. by 

Po ’ el Garcia de Eesende, in the Cancioneiro Geral, pub- 
lyric poetry. ixi 1516. Soine fcw of tliese are of tne lour- 

teenth century, for we find the name of king Pedro, who died 
in 1369. Others are by the Infant Don Pedro, son of John x., 
in the earlier part of the fifteenth. But a greater number 
belong nearly to the present or preceding decad, or even to 
the ensuing age, commemorating the victories of the Portu- 
guese in Asia. This collection is of extreme scarcity ; none 
of the historians of Portuguese literature have seen it. Bou- 
terwek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search 
to be made in various libraries of Europe without success. 
There is, however, a copy in the British Museum ; and M. 
Eaynouard has given a short account of one that he had seen 
in the Journal des Savans for 1826. In this article he ob- 
serves, that the Cancioneiro is a mixture of Portuguese 
and Spanish pieces. I believe, however, that very little 
Spanish will be found, with the exception of the poems ot 
the Infante Pedro, which occupy some leaves. The whole 
number of poets is but one hundred and thirty-two, even if 
some names do not occur twice ; which I mention, because it 
has been erroneously said to exceed considerably that of the 
Spanish Cancioneiro. The volume is in folio, and contains two 
hundred and twenty-seven leaves. The metres are those 
usual in Spanish ; , some -ye/sos de aHe tmyor ; but the greater 
part in trochaic redondillas. I observed no instance of the 


^ Bouteiwek’a Hist, of Portuguese Literature, p. 43. 
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assonant rhyme; but there are several glosses, or, in the 
Portuguese word, grosa.s.'^ The chief part is amatory ; but 
there are lines on the death of kings, and other political 
events.^ 

184. The Germans, if they did not as yet excel in the 

higher department of tyjiograph;;^ were by no means 
negligent of fcheir own gi’eat invention. The books, boots, 
if we include the smallest, printed in the empire between 
1470 and the close of the century, amount to several thou- 
sand editions. A. large proportion of these wei'e in their 
own language. They had a literary public, as we may call 
it, not merely in their courts and universities, but in their 
respectable middle class, the burghers of the fine cities, 
and, perhaps, in the artisans whom they employed. Their 
reading was almost always with a serious end ; but no people 
so successfully cultivated the art of moral and satirical 
fable. These, in many instances, spread with great favour 
through Cisalpine Europe. Among the woi’ks of this kind, 
in the fifteenth century, two deserve mention ; the Eulen- 
spiegel, popular afterwards in England by the name of Howie- 
glass, and a superior and better known production, the 
Han'enschiff, or Ship of Fools, by Sebastian Brandt of Stras- 
burg, the first edition of which is referred by Brunet to the 
year 1494. The Latin translation, which bears the title of 
1488 in an edition printed at Lyons, ought to be placed, 
according to the same bibliographer, ten years later, a nu- 
meral letter having probably been omitted. It was translated 
into English by Barclay, and published early in 1609. It is 
a metrical satire on the follies of every class, and may possi- 
bly have suggested to Erasmus his Encomium Morice. But the 
idea was not absolutely new ; the theatrical company esta- 
blished at Paris, under the name of Enfans de Sans Souci, as 
well as the ancient office of jester or fool in our courts and 
castles, implied the same principle of satirising mankind 
with ridicule so general, that every man should feel more 


Bouterwek, p- 30, lias observed that lielonge'd to Mr. Hober, and -w^as sold to 
the Portuguese employ the glosa, calling Messrs. Payne and Foss. It would pro- 
it voUa. The word in the‘ Cancioneiro bably be found on comparison to contain 
is grosa. many of the pieces in the Cancioneiro 

^ A. manuscript collection of Portu- Geral, but it is not a copy of it. 
gueso lyric poetry of the fifteenth century 
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pleasure from tHe tumiliation of liis iieigliboiirs, tliaii pain 
from Ms own. Brandt does not skow muck poetical talent; 
but Ms morality is clear and sound ; be beeps tbe pure and 
rigbt-minded reader on Ms side ; and in an age -wlieii little 
better came into competition, bis eharaeters of men, tbougb 
more didactic than descriptive, did not fail to please. Tbe 
influence sucb books of simple fiction and plain moral would 
possess over a people, maybe judged by tbe delight they 
once gave to children, before we bad learned to vitiate the 
healthy appetite of ignorance by premature refineinents and 
stimulating variety.^ 

135. The historical literature of this century jpresents very 
little deserving of notice. The English writers of 
this class are absolutely contemptible ; and if some 
annalists of good sense and tolerable skill in narration may 
be found on the continent, they are not conspicuous enough 
to arrest our regard in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is merely conver- 
sant with particular events. But the memoirs of Philip de 
pMiipde Comines, which, though not published till 1529, 

Comines. must havo been written before the close of the 

fifteenth century, are not only of a higher value, but almost 
make an epoch in historical literature. If Froissart, by Ms 
picturesque descriptions and fertility of historical invention^ 
may be reckoned the Livy of France, she had her Tacitus in 
Philip de Comines. The intermediate writers, Monstrelet 
and Ms continuators, have the merits of neither, certainly not 
of Gomines, He is the first modern writer (or, if there had 
been any approach to an exception among the Italians, it has 
escaped my recollection) who in any degree has displayed 
sagacity in reasoning on the characters of men, and the con- 
sequences of their actions, or who has been able to generalise 
his observation by comparison and reflection. Hotliing of 
this could have been found in the cloister ; nor were the pM- 
lologers of Italy equal to a task which required capacities and 
pnrsuits very different from their own. An acute under- 
standing and much experience of mankind gave Comines this 
superiority ; his life had not been spent over books ; and he is 


« Bonterwek, 332-364, v. US. Heinsius, iv. 113. Warton, iii. 74. 
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coiise<5[ii6iitly freo from tliat pedantic application of iiistory 

wMch. became common with those who passed for political 
reasoners ill the next two centuries. Yet he was not igno- 
rant of former times ; and we see the advantage of those 
translations from antiquity, made during the last hundred 
years in Prance, by the use to which he turned them. 

136. The earliest printed treatise of algebra, till that of 
Lionardo Fibonacci was lately given to the press, 
was published in 1494, by Luca Pacioli di Porgo, 
a Franciscan, who taught mathematics in the university of 
Milan. This book is written in Italian, with a mixture of 
the Yenetian dialect, and with many Latin words. In the 
first part, he explains the rules of commercial arithmetic 
in detail, and is the earliest Italian writer who shows the 
principles of Italian book-keeping by double entry. Algebra 
he calls 1’ arte maggiore, detta dal volgo la regola de la 
cosa, over alghebra e almacabala, which last he explains 
by restauratio et oppositio. The known number is called 
a" or nmmro ; co. or cosa stands for the -unknown quantity ; 
whence algebra was sometimes called the cossic art. In the 
early Latin treatises Res is used, or R., which is an ap- 
proach to literal expression. The square is called cemo or 
ce. ; the cube, culo or cu. ; p. and m. stand for plvs and 
minus. Thus 8co. p. 4ce. m. 5cu. p. 2ce.ce m. 6n° 
would have been written for what would now be expressed 
■ 3ic-i-4sB^— 5a5® + 2iB‘‘— 6. Luca di Borgo’s algebra goes as 

far as quadratic equations ; but though he had very 
notions on the subject, it does not appear that he carried 
the science much beyond the point where Leonard Fibor 
nacci had left it three centuries before. And its principles 
were already familiar to mathematicians ; for Eegiomon- 
tanus, having stated a trigonometrical solution in the form 
of a quadratic equation, adds, quod restat, prsecepta artis 
edoeebunt. Luca di Borgo perceived, in a certain sense, 
the applicability of algebra to geometry, observing, that the 
rules as to surd roots are referable to incommensurable 
magnitudes.^ 

^ Montncla. Kastncr. Cossall. Hut- never seen the book of Luca Pacioli. 
ton’s Mathera. Diet., art. Algebra. The _ Mr: Oolebrooke, m his Indian Algebra, 
last writer 
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137*' This period of- ten -years, from 1490 to 1500, will 
•Brenistrcm he memorable in the history of mankind. It 
1490 to 1500 . |g itere that, we usually close the loB.g iiiteiwal .be- 
tween the Eoman world and this oiir modern Europe, de- 
nominated the Middle Ages. The conquest of Granada, 
which rendered Spain a Christian kingdom ; the aiiiiexatioii 
of the, last great fief of the French crown, Britan j, which 
made France an entire and absolute monarchy; the public 
peace of Germany ; the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., 
which revealed the weakness of Italy, while it communi- 
cated her ai'ts and manners to the Cisalpine nations, and 
opened the scene of warfare and alliances which may be 
deduced to the present day; the discovery of two worlds 
by Columbus and Vasco de Gama, all belong to this decad. 
But it is not, as we have seen, so marked an era in the 
progression of literature. 

138* In taking leave of the fifteenth century, to which 
Close of we have been used to attach many associations of 
reverence, and during which the desire of know- 
ledge was, in one part of Europe, more enthusiastic and 
universal than perhaps it has since ever been, it is natural 
to ask ourselves, what harvest had already rewarded their 
zeal and labour, what monuments of genius and erudition 
still receive the homage of mankind ? 

139. No very triumphant answer can be given to this 
itsuterature interrogation. Of the hooks then written, hov^ few 
nScted. are read ! Of the men then famous, ho^v few are 
familiar in our recollection! Let us consider what Italy 
itself produced of any effective tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, or to delight the taste and fancy. 
The treatise of Valla on Latin grammar, the miscellaneous 
observations of Politian on ancient authors, the commen- 
taries of Landiiio and some other editors, the Platonic 
theology of Ficinus, the Latin poetry of Politian and Pon- 
tanus, the light Italian poetry of the same Politian and Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, the epic romances of Pulei and Boiardo. 
Of these, Pulci alone, in an original shape, is still read in 


science considerably farther than either their notions of the science from the 
the G reeks or the Arabians (thonghhe former), anticipating some of the dis- 
thinks they may probably have .derived coveries of the sixteenth eenturv. 
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Italy, and by some lovers of that literature m other coun- 
tries, and the Latin poets by a smaller number. If we looL 
on the other side of the Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, 
or rather does not contain a single booh, except iP 
Comines, that enters into the usual studies nf a literaij 
man. Froissart hardly belongs to the fifteenth century, his 
history terminating about 1400. The first undated edition, 
vyith a continuation by some one to 1498, was printed be- 
tween that time and 1509, when the second appeared. 

140. If we come to inquire what acquisitions had been 
made between the years 1400 and 1500, we shall its acqiiisi- 
Vfind that, in Italy, the Latin language was now tions, 
written by some with elegance, and by most with tolerable 
exactness and fluency; while, out of Italy, there had been, 
perhaps, a corresponding improvement, relatively to the 
point from which they started; the flagrant barbarisms of 
the fourteenth century having yielded before the close of the 
next to a more respectable, though not an elegant or exact 
kind of style. Many Italians had now some acquaintance 
with Greek, which in 1400 had been hardly the ease with 
any one; and the knowledge of it was of late beginning to 
make a little progress in Cisalpine Europe. The French 
and English languages were become what we call more 
■ polished, though the difference in the former seems not to 
he very considerable. In mathematical science, and m na- 
tural history, the ancient writers had been more brought to 
lio-ht and a certain jirogress had been made by diligent, if 
not very inventive, philosophers. We cannot say tha,t me- 
taphysical or moral philosophy stood higher than it had done 
in the time of the schoolmen. The history of Greece and 
Borne, and the antiquities of the latter, were, of 
more distinctly known after so many years of attentive 
study bestowed on their principal authors; yet the acquamt- 
auce of the learned with those subjects was by no means 
exactor critical enough to save them from gross erroys, or 
from becoming the dupes of any forgeiy. A proof of this 
was furnished by the impostures of Anmus of Viterbo, who, 
having published large fragments of Mepsthenes, Berosus,. 
Manetho, and a great many more lost historians, as havmg 
been discovered by Mmself, obtained full credence at the 
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time, wliich. was not generally withlield for too long a period 
afterwards, tliougk the forgeries were palpable to those who 
had made themselves masters of genuine history.^ 

141. We should therefore, if we mean to judge accu- 
rately, not over-value the fifteenth century, as one in 
which the human mind advanced with giant strides 
in the kingdom of knowledge. General historians of lite- 
rature are apt to speak rather hyperbolically in respect of 
men who rose above their contemporaries; language fre- 
quently just, in relation to the vigorous intellects and ardent 
industry of such men, but tending to produce an exaggerated 
estimate of their absolute qualities. But the question is at 
present not so much of men, as of the average or general 
proficiency of nations. The catalogues of |)rinted books in 
the . common bibliographical collections afibrd, not quite a 
gauge of the learning of any particular period, but a reason- 
able presumption, which it requires a contrary evidence to 
rebut. If these present us very few and imperfect editions 
of books necessary to the progress of knowledge, if the 
works most in request appear to have been trifling and igno- 
rant productions, it seems as reasonable to draw an in- 
ference one way from these scanty and discreditable lists, 
as on the other hand we hail the progressive state of any 
branch of knowledge from the redoubled labours of the 
press, and the multiplication of useful editions. It is true 
that the deficiency of one country might be supplied by im- 
portation from another ; and some cities, especially Paris, 
had acquired a typograx^hical reputation somewhat dispro- 
portioned to the local demand for books ; but a considerable 
increase of readers would naturally have created a press, 
or multiplied its operations, in any country of Europe. 

142. The bibliographies, indeed, even the best and latest, 
Number of are always imperfect ; but the omissions, after the 
printed. immense pains bestowed on the subject, can hardly 
be such as to affect our general conclusions. We will there- 


Theii^ imper- 
fection. 


^ Annins of Viterbo did not cease 
to have believers after this time. See 
I^lonnt, Kiceron,^ vol. Oorniani, iti. 
5 31, and his article in Biograpbie uni- 
ycrselle, A postolo Zeno and Tiraboschi 


have imputed less fraud than credulity 
to Annins, but most have been of another 
opinion ; and it is unimportant for the 
purpose of the text. 
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fore illustrate tHe literary Mstory of tlie fifteen tli century 
by a few numbers taken from the typographical annals of 
Panzer^ which might be corrected in two ways: first, by 
adding editions since brought to light, or, secondl}^ by 
striking out some inserted on defectire authority; a kind of 
mistake which tends to compensate the former. The books 
printed at Florence down to 1500 are 300 ; at Milan, 629; 
at Bologna, 298; -at Eome, 925; at Yenice, 28Su; fifty 
other Italian cities had printing presses in the fifteenth eem 
tury.^ At Paris, the number of bookeis 751; at Cologne, 
530 ; at Nuremberg, 882; at Leipsic, 351 ; at Basle, 320; 
at > Strasburg, 526; at Ausburg, 256; at Lourain, 116; 
at Mentz, 134; at Deventer, 169. The whole number 
printed in England appears to be 141; whereof 130 at 
London and Westminster; seven at Oxford; four at St. 
Alban’s.* Cicero’s works were first printed entire by Minn- 
tianus, at Milan, in 1498 ; but no less than 291 editions of 
different portions appeared in the century. Thirty-seven 
of these bear date on this side of the Alps; and forty-five 
have no place named. Of ninety-five editions of Virgil, 
seventy are complete ; twenty-seven are Cisalpine, and four 
bear no date. On the other hand, only eleven out of fifty- 
seven editions of Horace contain all his works. It has 
been already shown, that most editions of classics printed 
in France and Germany are in the last decennium of the 
century. 

143. The editions of the Vulgate registered in Panzer 
are ninety-one, exclusive of some spurious or suspected. 
Next to theology, no science furnished so much occupation 
to the press as the civil and canon laws. The editions of 
the Digest and Decretals, or other parts of those systems of 
jurisprudence, must amount to some hundreds. 

144. But while we avoid, for the sake of truth, any 
undue exaggeration of the literary state of Europe 

at the close of the fifteenth centurj^, we must even ^ ^^from 
more earnestly deprecate the hasty prejudice, that 
no good had been already done by the culture of classical 

^ I find this in Heeren, p. 127, for I have not counted the number of cities in 
Panzer. 
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learning, and by tbe invention of printing. Both wei'e of 
inestimable value, even where their immediate fruits were 
not clustering in ripe abundance. It is certain that much 
more than ten thousand editions of books or pamphlets (a 
laie writer says fifteen thousand’) were printed from 1470 
to* 1500. More than half the number appeared in Italy. 
All the Latin authors, hitherto painfully copied by the 
scholai*, or purchased by him at inconvenient cost, or bor- 
rowed for a time from friends, became readily accessible 
and were printed, for the most part, if not correctly, accord’ 
ing to our improved criticism, yet without the gross blunders 
of the ordinary manuscripts. The saving of time which 
the art^ of prmtmg has occasioned can hardly be too hif>-hly 
appreciated. Nor was the Cisalpine press unserviceable in 
IS century, though it did not pour forth so much from the 
stores of ancient learning. It gave useful food, and such 
as the reader could better relish and digest. The historical 
records of his own nation, the precepts of moral wisdom, 
the regular merte that pleased the ear and supplied the 
memory, the fictions that warmed the imagination, and 
sometimes ennobled or purified the heart, the repertories 
of natural phenomena, mingled as truth was on these sub- 
jects, and on all the rest, with eiTor, the rules of civil and 
canon law that guided the determinations of private right, 
the subrie philosophy of the scholastics, were laid open to 
his choice, while his religious feehngs might find their gra- 
tification in many a treatise of leaimed doctrine, according 
to the received creed of the church, in many a legend on 
w-hich a pious credulity delighted to rely, in the devout as- 
pirations of holy ascetic men; but, above all, in the Scrip- 
tm-es , themselves, either in the Vulgate Latin, which ha^d 

most of the livmg languages of Europe 

145. We shall conclude this portion of literary history 


Santandor, Diet, bibliogr. du Ifima 
fei6cle. I do not think so many would 
be found in Panzer. I have read some- 
where that the library of Munich claims 
to possess 20,000 Incunabula, or books 
of the fifteenth century; a word lately so 


appbed m Germany. But unless this 
eomprehends many duplicates, it seems 
itnderstand- 
h ^ ®“oks were not in 
frient ago as at 



with a few illustrations of what a German writer calls 
‘ the exterior being of books,’ for which I do not Tratle of 

find an equivalent in English, idiom. The trade of 
bookselling seems to have been established at Paris and at 
Bologna in the twelfth century; the lawyers and universities 
called it into life.^ It is very improbable that it existed in 
what we properly call the dark ages. Peter of Blois men- 
tions a book which he had bought of a public dealer (a 
qiiodani publico mangone librorum). But we do not fiiid^ 
I believe^ many distinct accounts of them till the next age. 
These dealers were denominated Stationarib perhaps from 
the open stalls at which they carried on their business^ 
though statio is a general word for a shop in low Latiii.”^ 
They appear, by the old statutes of the university of Paris, 
and by those of Bologna, to have sold books upon commis- 
sion ; and are sometimes, though not uniformly, distin- 
guished from the Librarii; a word which, having originally 
been confined to the copyists of books, was afterwards ap- 
plied to those who traded in them." They sold parchment 
and other materials of writing, which with us, though, as 
far as I know, nowhere else, have retained the name of 
stationery, and naturally exercised the kindred occupations 
of binding and decorating. They probably employed tran- 
scribers : we find at least that there was a profession of 
copyists in the universities and in large cities ; and by 
means of these, before the invention of printing, the neces- 
sary books of grammar, law, and theology were multiplied 
to a great extent for the use of students ; but with much 
incoiTectness, and far more expense than afterwards. That 
invention put a sudden stop to their honest occupation. 
But whatever hatred they might feel towards the new art, 
it was in vain to oppose its reception : no party could be 
raised in the public against so manifest and unalloyed a 
benefit ; and the copyists, grown by habit fond of books. 


^ AeusBores Biichorweson. Savigny, 
iii. 5S2. 

i Hist. litt. do la Prance, ix. 142. 

Du Cango, in voc. 

« The Librarii were properly those 


who transcribed new hooks; the Anti" 
quarii, old ones. This distinction is as 
old as Oassiodorus ; but doubtless it was 
not strictly observed in later times. Mu- 
ratori, Dissert. 43. Du Cange, 
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frequently employed themselves in the somewhat kindred 
labour of pressmen,® 

146. The first printers were always booksellers, and sold 
their own impressions. These occupations were 
not divided till the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury But the risks of sale, at a time when learning was 
by no means general, combined with the great cost of pro- 
duction, paper and other materials being very dear, ren- 
dered this a liazai’dous trade. We have a curious petition 
of Sweynheim and Paiinartz to Sixtus IV. in 1472, wherein 
they complain of their poverty, brought on by printing so 
many works, which they had not been able to sell. They 
state the number of impressions of each edition. Of the 
classical authors they had generally printed 275; of Virgil 
and the philosophical works of Cicero, twice that number. 
In theological publications the usual number of copies had 
also been 550. The whole number of copies printed was 
12,475."^ It is possible that experience made other printers 
more discreet in their estimation of the public demand. 
Notwithstanding the casualties of three centuries, it seems, 
from the great scarcity of these early editions which has 
long existed, that the original circulation must have been 
much below the number of copies printed, as indeed the 
complaint of Sweynheim and Pannartz shows.** 

147. The price of books was diminished by four-fifths 
after the invention of printing, Chevillier gives 
some instances of a fall in this proportion. But not 

content with such a reduction, the university of Paris pro- 
ceeded to establish a tariff, according to which every edition 


Books sold 
by printers. 


Price of 
books. 


® Creyier, ii. 66, 130, et alibi. Bii to the council of state, ■who restored the 
Cange, in voe. Stationarii, Librarii. boohs. Lambinet, Hist, derimprimerie, 
Sayigny, iii. 632-548. Chevillier, 302. p. 172. 

Eichlprn, ii. 631. Meinors, Vergleich. p Conversations-Lexicon, art. Buch- 
der Sitten, ii. 539. O-resswells Parisian handlung. 

Maittaire. Lambinet, p. 166. Beek- 
^ Ihe Parliament of Paris, on the pe- mann, iii 119, erroneously says that this 
tition of the^ copyists, ordered some of was the number of volumes remaining 
the first printed books to be seized, in their warehouses. 

Lambinet calls this superstition ; it was *■ Lambinet says that the number of 
more probably false compassion, and re- impressions did not generally exceed 
gard for existing interests*^ combined three hundred (p. 197). Even this 
with dislike of - all innovation,. Louis seems large, compared with the present 
XI., however, who had the merit of scarcity of books unlikely to have been 
esteeming literature, evoked the process destroyed by careless use. 
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was to Tbe sold, and seems to liave set the prices very low. 
This was* hy Tirtne of the prerogatives they exerted, as we 
shall soon find, over the book-trade of the capital. The 
priced catalogues of Colinseiis and Eobert Stephens are 
extant, relating, of course, to a later period than the pre- 
sent; but we shaU not return to the subject. The Greek 
Testament of Colinoeus was sold for twelve sous, the Latin 
for six. The folio Latin Bible, printed by Stephens in 
1532, might be had for one hundi-ed sous, a copy of the 
Pandects for forty sous, a Virgil for two sous and six de- 
niers; a Greek grammar of Glenardus for two sous ; De- 
mosthenes and ^schines, I know not what edition, for five 
sous. It would of course he necessary, before we could make 
any use of these prices, to compare them with that of corn.* 
148. The more usual form of books printed in the fifteenth 
century is in folio. But the Psalter of 1457, and the 
Donatus of the same year, are in quarto ; and this 
size is not uncommon in the early Italian editions of classics. 
The disputed Oxford book of 146.8, Sancti Jeronynii Ex- 
positio, is iif octavo, and would, if genuine, be the earliest 
specimen of that size ; which may perhaps furnish an ad- 
ditional presumption against the date. It is at least, how- 
ever, of 1478, when the octavo form, as we shall immediately 


Form of 
books. 


* Chevillior, Origines de ITmprimerie wsls worth rather more, 
de Paris, p. 370 et seqq. In the pre- Instances of an almost incredible price 
ceding pages he mentions what I should of manuscripts are to be met with in 
perhaps have introduced before, that a- Robertson and other common aiithors. 
catalogue of the books in the Sorbonne, It is to be remembered that a particular 
in 1292, contains above 1,000 volumes, bookmighteasily bear a monopoly price ; 
which were collectively valued at 3,812 and that this is no test of the cost of 
li^Tes, 10 sons, 8 deniers. In a modern those which might be multiplied by 
English book on literary antiquities, this copying. [“ En g4ii4ral nous poiirrions 
is set down 3,81 IO 5 . Sd., which is a dire que le prix moyen d’un volume 
happy way of helping the reader, in-folio d’alors [au siecle] 4qiiiva- 

Lainbinet mentions a few prices of lait a celui des choses qui couteraient 
early books, which are not trifling. The aujourd’hui quatre 4 cinq cents francs.” 
Montz Bible of 1462 was purchased in Hist. litt. de la Prance, xvi. 39. But 
1470by a bishop of Angers for forty gold this supposes illuminations or other 
crowns. An English gentleman paid costly ornaments. The price of law- 
eighteen gold florins, in 1481, for a books, such as Bavigny has collected, 
missal : upon which Lambinet makes a was very much lower ; and we may con- 
remark : — Mais on a toujours fait payer elude the same of all ordinary manu- 
pluB eher aiix Anglais qu’aux autres scripts. Mr. Maitland, in his Letters 
nations (p. 198). The florin was worth on the Dark Ages, p. 61, has animad- 
about four francs of present money, verted with his usual sharpness on Ro- 
equi valent at least to twenty-four in bertson for too hasty a generalization, 
command of commodities. The crown — 1847.] 
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see/ was of tlie rarest oeciirreiice. Maittaire, in wliom alone 
I have had the curiosity to make this search, which would 
be nioi'e troublesome in Panzer’s arrangement, mentions a 
book printed in octavo at Milan in 1470 ; but the existence 
of this, and of one or two more that follow, seems equivocal ; 
and the first on which we can rely is the Sallust, ' printed at 
Valencia in 1475. Another , book of that form, at Treviso, 
occurs in the, same year, and an edition of Pliny’s epistles ' 
at Florence in 1478. They become '' from this 'time gra- 
dually more common ; but even at the end of the century 
form rather a small proportion of editions, I have not ob- 
served that the duodecimo division of the sheet was adopted 
in any instance. But it is highly probable that the volumes 
of Panzer furnish means of correcting these little notices, 
which I offer as suggestions to persons more erudite in such 
matters. The price and convenience of books are evidently 
not unconnected with their size. 

149. IsTothing conld be less unreasonable than that the 
Exclusive printer should have a better chance of indemniiy- 
prmieges. ing himself and the author, if in those days the 
author, as probably he did, hoped for some Inerative return 
after his exhausting drudgery, by means of an exclusive 
prmlege. The senate of Venice granted an exclusive pri- 
vilege for five years to John of Spire in 1469, for the first 
book printed in the city, his edition of Cicero’s epistles.^ 
But I am not aware that this extended to any other work. 
And this seems to have escaped the learned Beckmann, 
who says, that the earliest instance of pi'otected copyright 
on record appears to be in favour of a book insigiiificpmt 
enough, a missal for the church of Bamberg, printed in 
1490. It is probable that other privileges of an older date 
have not been found. In 1491, one occurs at the end of a 
book printed at Venice, and five more at the same place 
within the century ; the Aristotle of Aldus being one of 
the books : one also is found at Milan. These privileges 
are always recited at the end of the volume. They are, 
however, very rare in comparison with the number of books 
published, and seem not accorded by preference to the 
most important editions.'* 

* Tiraboschi, yI 109. « Beckmann’s Hist, of Inventions, iii, 109. 
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150 . In tliese exclusive privileges^ the printer was forced 
to call ill tbe^m for Ms own benefit. But 

there was often a different sort of interference by 
the civil power with the press. The destriictioii 
of books, and the prohibition of their sale, had not been 
unknown to antiquity; instances of it occur in the free 
republics of Athens and Eome; but it was naturally more 
frequent under suspicious despotisms, especially when to 
the jealousy of the state was superadded that of the chureli, 
and novelty, even in speculation, became a criine.^ Igno- 
rance came on with the fall of the empire, and it was unne- 
cessary to guard against the abuse of an art which very 
few possessed at all. With the first revival of letters in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries sprang up the reviving 
shoots of heretical freedom ; but with Berenger and Abe- 
lard came also the jealonsy of the church, and the usual 
exertion of the right of the strongest. Abelard was cen- 
sured by the council of Soissons in 1121, for suffering 
copies of his book to be taken without the a|)probation of 
his superiors, and the delinquent volumes were given to the 
flames. It does not appear, however, that any regulation 
on this subject had been made.^ But when the sale of 
books became the occupation of a class of traders, it was 
deemed necessary to place them under restraint. Those of 
Paris and Bologna, the cities, doubtless, where the greatest 
buvsiness of this kind was carried on, came altogether into 
the power of the universities. It is proved by various sta- 
tutes of the university of Paris, originating, no doubt, in 
some authority conferred by the crown, and bearing date 
from the year 1275 to 140S, that booksellers were 
by the university, and considered as its officers, probably 
matriculated by entiy on her roll ; that they took an 
renewable at her pleasure, to observe her statutes and 
lations ; that they were admitted upon security, and with 
testimomals to their moral conduct; that no one eoulcl sell 
hooks in Paris without this permission; that they could ex-- 
pose no book to sale without communication with the uni- 
versity, and without its approbation; that the university 
fixed the prices, according to the tariff of four 


* Bockmnnn'ft Hifet. 
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sellers, at wMcli books should be sold, orient to the scholars; 
that a fine might be imposed for incorrect copies ; that the 
sellers were bound to fix up in their shops a priced catalogue 
of their books, besides other regulations of less importance* 
Books deemed by the university unfit for perusal were some- 
times burned by its order. ^ Chevillier gives several prices 
for lending books (pro exemplar! concesso scholaribus) fixed 
about 1303. The books mentioned are all of divinity, phi- 
losophy, or canon law; on an average, the charge for about 
twenty pages was a sol. The university of Toulouse exer- 
cised the same authority; and Albert III., archduke of 
Austria, founding the university of Vienna about 1384, 
copied the statutes of Paris in this control over bookselling 
as well as in other respects.® The stationarii of Bologna 
were also hound by oath, and gave sureties to fulfil their 
duties towards the university; one of these was, to keep 
by them copies of books to the^number of one hundred and 
seventeen, for the hire of which a price was fixed.^ By 
degrees, however, a class of booksellers grew up at Paris, 
who took no oath to the university, and were consequently not 
admitted to its privileges, being usually poor scholars, who 
were tolerated in selling books of low price. These were of 
no importance, till the privileged, or sworn traders, having 
been reduced by a royal ordinance of 1488 to twenty-four, 
this lower class silently increased, and at length the prac- 
tice of taking an oath to the university fell into disuse.® 

151. The vast and sudden extension of the means of 
Restraints commuuicating and influencing opinion which the 
discovery of printing afforded did not long remain 
books. unnoticed. Pew have temper and comprehensive 
views enough not to desire the prevention by force of 
that which they reckon detrimental to truth and right. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, in a' letter to Merula, recommends 
that, on account of the many trifling publications which 
took men off from reading the best authors, nothing should 
be printed without the approbation of competent judges.^ 


* Cl-ievillier, OrigineB dB VImptimerie Savigny, iii. 540. 
do Pa,ris, p. 302 et seqq. Creinier,.ii, 66. Chevillier, ^34- 3ol. 

Chevillior, Origines de rimprimerie ^ Beckmann, iii. 98. 
do Paris, p. 302 et seqq. 
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The governments of Europe oared little for wliat seemed 
an evil to Hermolaus. But they perceived that, especially 
in Germany, a country where the principles that were to 
burst out in the Eeformation were evidently germinating 
in this century, where a deep sense of the corruptions of 
the Church pervaded every class, that incredible host of 
popular religious tracts, which the Ehine and Neckar 
poured forth like their waters, were of no slight danger to 
the two powers, or at leust the union of the two, whom 
the people had so long obeyed. We find, therefore, 
an instance in 1480, of a book caUed bTosee teipsum, 
printed at Heidelberg, with the approving testimomes of 
four persons, who may be presumed, though it is^ not 
stated, to have been appointed censors on that occasion.® 
Two others, one of which is a Bible, have been found 
printed at Cologne in 1479 ; in the subscription to which, 
the language of public approbation by the university is 
more express. The first known instance, however, of the 
re^nilar appointment of a censor on books is in the man- 
date of Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, in 1486. ‘Not- 
withstanding,’ he begins, ‘ the facility given to the acqui- 
sition of science by the divine art of printing, it has been 
found that some abuse this invention, and convert that 
which was designed for the instruction of mankind to their 
injury. Eor books on the duties and doctrines of rehgion 
are translated from Latin into German, and circulated 
among the people, to the disgrace of religion itself; and 
some have even had the rashness to make faulty versions 
of the canons of the Church into the vulgar tongue, which 
belong to a science so difficult, that it is enough to occupy 
the life of the wisest man. Can such men assert, that our 
German language is capable of expressing what great 
authors have written in Greek and Latin on the high 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and on general science? 
Certainly it is not; and hence they either invent new 
words, or use old ones in erroneous senses ; a thing espe- 
cially dangerous in sacred Scripture. Eor who will admit 
that men without learning, or women, into whose hands 

® Beckmann, iii. 99. 
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ttese translations may fall, can find tlie true sense of the 
gospels, or of the epistles of St. Paul? much less can, they 
enter on questions which, even among catholic wiiters, are 
open to subtle discussion. But since this art was first dis- 
covered in this city of 'Mentz, and we may truly say by 
divine aid, and is to be maintained by us in all its honour, 
we strictly forbid all persons to translate, or circulate when 
translated, any books upon any subject whatever from the 
Greek, Latin, or any other tongue into Germaii, until, 
before printing, and again before their sale, such translations 
shall be approved by four doctors herein named, under pe- 
nalty of excommunication, and of forfeiture of the books, and 
of one hundred golden florins to the use of our exchequer.’ ^ 
152. I have given the substance of this mandate rather 
Bffect of length, because it has a considerable bearing 
on the preliminary history of the Eeformation, and 
ation. never, to my knowledge, been produced 

with that view. Por it is obvious that it was on account 
of religious translations, and especially those of the Scrip- 
ture, which had been very early printed in Germany, that 
this alarm was taken by the worthy archbishop. A bull 
of Alexander VI., in 1501, reciting that many pernicious 
books had been printed in various parts of the world, and 
especially in the provinces of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and 
Magdeburg, forbids all printers in these provinces to pub- 
lish any books without the licence of the archbishops or 
their officials.® We here perceive the distinction made 
between these parts of Germany and the rest of Europe, 
and can understand their ripeness for the ensuing revolu- 
tion. We perceive, also, the vast influence of the art of 
printing upon the Eeformation. Among those who have 
been sometimes enumerated as its precursors, a place 
.should be left for SchceflFer and Gutenberg; nor has this 
always been forgotten.^ 


^ Beckm^iw, lit 101, from tlie fourth ^ Gerdes, in his Hist. Erangol. Ro- 
voluma of Oudcn s Codex diplomatxcus. formati, who has gone very laboriously 
The Latin will he found m Beckmann. into this subject, justly dwells on the 


« Beckmann, ili. 106 


iniiuence of the art of printing. 
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ON THE XITEEATUBE OE ETJKOPB PROM 1500 TO 1520, 


Sect. I. 1501 — 1510. 

Classical Learning of Italy in tHs Period— Of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land— Works of Polite Literature in Languages of Italy, Spain, and 
England. 

1. The new century did not -begin very auspiciously for 
the literary credit of Italy. We may, indeed, De^me ^of 
consider the whole period between the death of itaiy. 
Lorenzo in 1492, and the pontificate of his son in 1513, 
as less brilliant than the two ages which we connect with 
their names. But when measured by the labours of the 
jiress, the last ten years of the fifteenth century were con- 
siderably more productive than any which had gone before. 
In the present decad a striking decline was perceptible. 
Thus, in comparing the numbers of books printed in the 
ihief towns of Italy, we find— 

1491—1500 1501—1510 

Morence 179 47 

Borne 460 41 

Milan 228 99 

Venice 1491 536 » 

Such were the fruits of the ambition of Ferdinand and of 
Louis XII., and the first interference of strangers with the 
liberties of Italy. Wars so protracted within the bosom 
of a country, if they do not prevent the growth of original 
genius, must yet be unfavourable to that secondary, but 


Panzer. 
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more aiffQsed excellence, wHcli is nourished by the wealth 
of patrons and the tranquhlity of universiti^ Thu , the 
.ULiumof Rome, founded by Eugenms IV., but lately 
Sdowed and regulated by Alexander VI, who had esta- 
SLd it in a handsome edifice on the Qumnal Ml, was 
despoiled of its revenues by Julius IL, who with some 
Slity towards painters, had no regard for learning ; 

this will greatly account for the remarkable decline in 
the tvnosraphy of Rome. Thus, too, the Platonic school 
at PlSnce soon went to decay after the fall of the Medmi, 
who had fostered it; and even the rival philosophy wluch 
rose upon its ruins, and was taught at the beginning of this 
Lntury with much success at Padua by Pomponatius, 
according to the original principles ot Aristotle, and by 
two other professors of great eminence in their time, h^iio 
and Achillini, according to the system of Averroes, could 
not resist the calamities of war ; the students of that uiii- 
yersity were dispersed in 1509, after the unfortunate defeat 

of Ghiaradadda. i - a? j. • 

2. Aldus himself left Venice in 1506, his effects m the 
territory having been plundered, and did not open 
ISfsf IjIs press again until 1512, when he entered into 
p„tneMhip Witt u» ti.tter-m-bw, Andrew Asoln. He 
La ton netively employed downs to tot years of to 
ysAntiirv He published Sophocles, Herodotus, and Thu- 
cydides in 1502, Euripides and Herodian in 1503, De- 
mosthwes in 1504. These were important accessions to 
Greek learning, though so much remained behind. A 
circumstance may be here mentioned, which had so much 
influence in facilitating the acquisition of know-ledge, that 
it renders the year 1501 a sort of epoch in literary his- 
tory. He that year not only introduced a new Italian 
character, called Aldine, more easily read perhaps than 
his Roman letters, which are somewhat rude; hut, what 
was of more importance, began to print in q small octavo 
or duodecimo form, instead of the cumbrous and expensive 
folios that had been principally in use. Whatever the 
.Treat of ages past might seem to lose by this indignity, 
was more than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their, writings. ‘With what pleasure,’ says 
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M* Eenouard, must the studious man, the lover of letters, 
have beheld these benevolent octavos, these Virgils and 
Horaces contained in one little volume, which he might 
carry in his pocket while travelling or in a walk; which 
■besides cost him hardly more than two of our francs, so 
that he could get a dozen of them for the price of one of 
those folios that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library ! The appearance of these correct and well printed 
octavos ought to be as much remarked as the substitution 
of printed books for manuscripts itself/^ We have seeii 
above, that not only small quartos, nearly as portable 
perhaps as octavos, but the latter form also, had been 
coming into use towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
though, I believe, it was sparingly employed for classical 
authors. 

3. It was about 1500 that Aldus drew together a few 
scholars into a literary association, called Aldi 

.11 . academy. 

Neacademia. Not only amicable discussions, but 
the choice of books to be printed, of maiiusciupts and 
various readings, occupied their time, so that they may be 
considered as literary partners of the noble-minded printer. 
This academy was dispersed by the retirement of Aldus 
from Venice, and never met again.® 

4. The first edition of Calepio^s Latin Dictionary, which 
though far better than one or two obscure books 

° - . - T - T , . Dictionary 

that preceded it, and enriched by plundering the caiopio. 
stores of Valla and Perotti, was very defective, appeared 
at Eeggio in 1502.^ It was so greatly augmented by sub- 
sequent improvers, that ccdepin has become a name in 
Prench for any voluminous compilation. This dictionary 
was not only of Latin and Italian, but several other lan- 
guages; and these were extended in the Basle edition of 
1581 to eleven. It is still, if not the best, the most com- 
plete poljglott lexicon for the European languages. Oa- 


^ Eenouard, Hist, de lTm]3nmerie des in his time for a discourse, Do Laiidibus 
Aides. Roscoe’s Leo X., ell. ii. LiterarumGraecarum, reprinted hy Henry 

“ Tirahosclii. Roscoe. Renouard. vStophens in his Thesaurus. Biogr, uniy.j 
Sfipio Rorteguerra, who latinised his Rorteguerra. 

name into Gartoromaehus, was secretary ^ Brunet. Tirahosehi (x, 383) gives 
to this .society, and among its most dis- some reason to suspect that there may 
tinguished members. Ho was celebrated hare been an earlier edition. 

s 2 



lepio, however moderate roigiit oe ms enautiuxi, 
claim to -be esteemed one of the most effective _ instruments 
in the restoration of the Latin language in its purity to 
general use ; for though some had by great acuteness and 
dili-enee attained a good style in the fifteenth century, 
that age was looked upon in Italy itself as far below the 

subsequent period.® » 

5. We may read in Panzer the titles of 32o books printed 
Books during these ten years at Leipsie, 60 of which are 

classical, but chiefiy as before, small school-books; 
11 out of 214 at Cologne, 10 out of 208 at Strasburg, 1 
out of 84 at Basle, are also classical ; but scarcely any 
books whatever appear at Louvain. One printed at Erfurt 
in 1501 deserves some attention. The title runs ‘ Eiaayco'yn 
■rrpos Ttoa ypa/xnartov 'Ex.X7?eBa, Blementale Iiitroductorium 
in idioma Gr^canicum,’ with some more words. Panzer 
observes : ‘ This Greek grammar, published by some un- 

known person, is undoubtedly the fi.rst which was pub- 
lished in Germany since the invention of printing. In 
this, however, as has already been shown, he is mistaken ; 
unless we deny to the book printed at Deventer the name 
of a grammar. But Panzer v'vas not acquainted with it. 
This seems to be the only attempt at Greek that occurs in 
Germany during this decad ; and it is unnecessary to com- 
ment on the ignorance which the gross solecism in the iitie 
displays.^ 

6. Paris contributed in ten years 480 editions, thirty- 
two being of Latin classics. And in 1507 Giles 
Gourmont, a printer of that city, assisted by the 

of Francis Tissard, had tbe honour of introducing the 


Pirst G-rcek 
press at 
Paris. 


« Calepio is said by H orliof and Bail- actncss, or with selection of good Latiiii ty, 
let to have copied Berotti’s Cornucopia Even Passerat, the most learned of them, 
almost entire. Sir John Elyot long be- has not extirpated the xmaiithorised 
fore bad remarked: ‘Oalepin nothing words of Calepio. Baillct, Jngemcns 
amended, but yathorappaired that which des Sava ns, ii. 44. 

Perottns had studiously gathered.’ But Several bad dictionaries, abridged from 
the Cornucopia was not , a complete die- the Catholicon, appeared near the end of 
tionary. It is generally agreed that the fifteenth century, and at the begin- 
Calepio was an indifferent scholar, and ning of the next. Du Cange, prsefat. in 
that the first editions of his dictionary Glossar. p. 47. 

are of no great value, K dr have those ^ Panzer, vi. 494. Wo find, however, 
who have enlarged it done so with ex- a tract by Begins —Do XT tilitateLingiue 
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Greek language on tMs side, as we may say of tkeAlps; 
for the trifling exceptions we have mentioned scarcely affect 
his prioiity. Greek types had been used in a few words by 
Badins Ascensins, a learned and meritorious Parisian printer, 
whose publications began about 1498. They occur in his 
edition (1-505) of Yalla’s Annotations on the Greek Testa- 
ment.^ Pour little books, namely, a small iniscellaneons 
volume, preceded by an alphabet, the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, the Progs and Mice of Homer, and the Erotemata 
or Greek grammar of Chrysoloras, to which four a late writer 
has added an edition of Musmus, were the first fruits of 
Gourmont’s press. Aleaiider, a learned Italian, who playOd 
afterwards no inconsiderable part in the earlier period of 
the Eeformation, came to Paris in 1508, and received a pen- 
sion from Louis XII. He taught Greek there, and perhaps 
Hebrew. Through his care, besides a Hebrew and Greek 
alphabet in 1508, Gourmont printed some of the moral works 
of Plutarch in 1509. 

7. We learn from a writer of the most respectable au- 
thority, Camerarius, that the elements of Greek Early studies 
were already taught to boys in some parts of Ger- tiion. 


Grsecse, printed at Deventer in 1501 ; 
but V'lietiier it contains Greek characters 
or not, miist be left to conjecture. Lam- 
binet says, that Martens, a Flemish 
printer, employed Greek types in quo- 
tations as early as 1501 or 1502. 

E Chevillier, Origines de 1 Imprimerio 
de Paris, p. 216, GresswoU’s View of 
early Parisian Greek Press, i. 15. Pan- 
zer, according to Mr. Gresswell, has re- 
eoi'ded nearly 400 editions from the press 
of Badins. They include almost every 
Latin classic, usually with notes. He 
also printed a few Greek authors. See 
also Baylo and Biogr. nniv. The latter 
refers the first works from the Parisian 
press of Badins to 1511, but probfibly by 
misprint. Badins Inid loarnetl Greek at 
Ferrara. If Baylo is correct, ho taught 
it at Lyons before he sot up his press 
at Paris, which is worthy of notice ; 
but ho gives no authority, except for 
the fact of his teaching in the former 
city, which might not bo the Greek lan- 
guage. It is said, liowever, that he 
came to Paris in order to give instruction 


in Greek about 1499. Bayle, art. Ba- 
dius, note H. It is said in the Biogra- 
phie universello, that Denys le Fevro 
taught Greek at Paris in 1501, when 
only sixteen years old: but the story 
seems apocryphal, 

^ Aloander was no favourite with 
Erasiniis, and Luther utters many in- 
vectives against him. He was a strenu- 
ous supporter of all things as they were 
in the church, and would have presided 
in the Council of IVent as legate of Paul 
III,, who had given him a cardinal’s 
hat, if ho had not been prevented by 
death. 

It is lair to say of Aleander, that ho 
was the friend of Sadolet. In a 1, otter of ' 
that excellent person to Paul IIL, ho 
praises Aloander very highly, and re- 
quests for him the hat, which the pope 
in consequence bestowed, Sadolet, Epist. 

1. xii. See, for Aleander, Bayle ; Sloidan, 
Hist, do la Keforniation, 1. ii. and iii, ; 
Eoscoe’s Leo X., eh. xxi. ; Jortin’s Eras- 
mus, passim. 
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many/ About 1508, Eeucblin, on a visit to George 
Simler, a scbool master in Hesse, found a relation of bis 
own, little more than ten years old, who, uniting ex- 
traordinary quickness witb tbirst for learning, bad already 
acquired tbe rudiments of that language ; and lU’esenting 
bim witb a lexicon and grammar, precious gifts in tiiose 
times, changed bis German name, Scbwartzerd, to one of 
equivalent meaning and more classical sound, Melaiicbtbon. 
He bad bimself set tbe example of assuming a name of 
Greek derivation, being almost as much known by tbe 
name of Capnio as by bis own. And tbis pedantry, wbicb 
continued to prevail for a century and a balf afterwards, 
might be excused by tbe great uneouthness of many German, 
not to say French and English, surnames in their Latin- 
ised forms. Melancbtbon, tbe precocity of bis youth being 
followed by a splendid maturity, became not only one of 
tbe greatest lights of tbe Reformation, but, far above all 
others, tbe founder of general learning in Germany.^ 

8. England seems to have been nearly stationary in aca- 
Leaniingin demical learning during tbe unpropitious reign 
England. Henry VII.^ But just hopes were entertained 
from tbe accession of bis son in 1509, who bad received in 
some degree a learned education. And tbe small knot of 


* Jam enim phiribus in loeis melius 
qiiam diidiim piieritia institui et doctrina 
in scliolis nsiirpari politior, quod et 
bonoriim autorum scripta in maniis 
tunorentur, et elementa quoque lingiise 
Groecse alicubi proponerentur ad discen- 
dum, cum seniorum admiratione maxi- 
ma, et ardentissima cupiditate juniorum, 
eujus utriusque turn non tarn Judicium 
quam novifcis causa fait. Simlerus, qui 
postoa ex primario grammatico eximius 
jurisconsultus fiictus est, initio hanc 
doetrinam non vulgandam. aliquantisper 
arbitrabatur. Itaque Grsecarum litera- 
rum scbolam explicabat aliquot disci- 
pulis suis primtim, quibiis dabatbanc 
oporam poculiarem, ut quos summopere 
diligeret. , Camerarius, Vita Melaneb- 
thonis. I find also, in one of Melanch- 
thoii’s own epistles, that he learned 
the Greek grammar from George Sim- 
ler. Epist, Melanchth. p. 351 (edit 
1647). ^ 

^ Camcrarius. Meiners, i. 73.' tThe 


Biographie universelle, art, Melanch- 
thon, calls him nephew of Rouclilin: 
but this seems not to be the ease ; 
Camerarius only says, that their fiimilies 
were connected qiiadam eognationis ne- 
eessitudine. 

^ ‘The schools were much frequented 
with quirks and sophistry. All things, 
whether taught or written, seemed to be 
trite and inane. No pleasant streams of 
humanity or mythology were gliding 
among us ; and the Greek language, from 
whence the greater part of knowledge is 
derived, was at a very low ebl), or in a 
manner forgotten.’ Wood’s Annals of 
Oxford, A.n. 1508. The word ‘for- 
gotten’ is improperly applied to Greek, 
which had never been known. In this 
reign, but in what part of it does not ap- 
pear, the university of Oxford hired an 
Italian, one Cains Auberinus, to compose 
the public orations <and epistles, and to 
explain Terence in the schools. Warton, 
ii. 420, from MS. authority. 



oloif^ [Tlie syntax in Lilly s grammar, wiiicJi 
is fro- lias lieeti. chiefly in use with tis (under 
Luiati- that or other names), was much altered 
( 1 Gth Ly Erasmus, at Colet’s desire : sie emen- 
^ darani, nt pleraque mutarem. It was 
published anonymously. This syntax is 
admired for conciseness and perspicuity, 
—1842,] 


tn Ilaetenus p>rmlegimus 
'ramuiatienm, sed paueis ; tortassis fro- 
nontiori auditorio Tlioodon gramraati- 
am auspicahimur,- Lp. cxxiii. ( 

talks of Holt’s Lac 

mblished in MAT, as if it had made an 
T)Och in literature.. It might be supc- 
lor to any grammar wc already possessed, 
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exceUexit men, united by zeal for improvement, Grocyn, 
SuLre, Latimer, Pisber, Colet, More, ^succeeded in 
brin-ing over tbeir friend Erasmus to teacb Greek at Cam- 
Se in 1510. The students, be says, were too poor to 
w Mm alytLg, nor bad be many scholars.-^ His lu- 
straction was confined to tbe grammar. In tbe same yeai 
ColS Dean of St. Paul’s founded there a sclmol, and 
published a Latin grammar Five or six f 

kind bad abeaeV take notice that 

things are mentioned to let tHe reaaer u 

tber^ is nothing more worthy to_ be 

books were printed at London during this deoad. Ai^ng 
these Terence in 1504, but no other Latin author of clas- 
Its nir The aiil»e.ce ia joint of lean, i.g h^veen 
Italy and England was at least that of a century ; that iS, 
Le former was as much advanced in knowledge of ancient 

literature in 1400 as the latter was m 1500._ 

9 It is plain, however, that on tbe continent of Europe, 

though no very remarkable 

these ten years, learning was slowly progressive, ^ 
and the men were living who were to bear fruit in doe 
Sior Bresmne repnhllehed hi. Adage, with .nch great 
tSSion. M rendered them almoet a new work; wMe 
Bitdtena in hi. Observations upon the Pandeets, gave the 
?.S eSmpl, of applying S' 

tare to the illustration of Roman law, by whicb ottiern, 
whh more knowledge of jurisprudence than he possessed, 

"vfeinthe next generation signaUy to change the face of 

that science, ^a^te^^^^ languages began _now to^ be studied, 
thouoh with very imperfect means. Hebrew ha ^ 
iTeVcultivated in the Eraiiciscan mon^teries of 
TMingeu and Basle before the end_M the last century. 
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Tlie first gmmmar was published by Conrad Pellican in 
1503 , Eicbbom calls it an eYidence of tie deficiencies 
of Ms knowledge/ tbongh it cost Mni incredible pains, 
Eenchlin gave a better, with, a dictionary, in 1506, wliicli, 
enlarged by Munster, long continued to be a standard 
book. A Hebrew psalter, with, three Latin translations, 
and one in French was published in 1509 by Henry 
Stephens, the progenitor of a race illustrious in typogra- 
phical and literary history. Petrus de Alcala, in 1606, 
attempted an Arabic vocabulary, printing the words in 
Eoman letter.® 

11. If we could trust an article in the Biographie uni- 
Dramatic verselle, a Portuguese, Gil Vicente, deserves the 
works. high praise of having introduced the regular 
drama into Europe, the first of his pieces having been 
•represented at Lisbon at 1604.^^ But, according to the 
much superior authority of Bouterwek, Gil Vicente was a 
writer in the old national style of Spain and Portugal ; 
and his early compositions are Autos, or spiritual dramas ; 
totally unlike any regular plays, and rude both in design 
and execution. He became, however, a comic writer of 
great reputation among his countrymen at a later period, 
but in the same vein of uncultivated genius, and not before 
Machiavel and Ariosto had established their dramatic re- 
nown, The Calandra of Bibbiena, afterwards a cardinal, 
was represented at Venice in 1508 , though not published 
till 1524 . An analysis of this play will be found in 
Ginguene; it bears only a general resemblance to the 
Mensechmi of Plautus. Perhaps the Calandra may be 
considered as the earliest modern comedy, or at least the 
earliest that is known to be extant ; for its five acts and in- 
tricate plot exclude the competition of Maitre Patelin.^ 


» Eiclihorn, ii. 662, 663 ; v. 609. 
Heiners’s Life of Eeuclilin, in Lebens- 
‘bcssclircibungcn beruhmter Manner, i. 
68. A very few instances of Hebrew 
scholars in the Mteentb century might 
be found, besides Eouchlin and Ficus of 
Mirandoia. Tirabosehi gives the chief 
place among those to Oiannozzo Hanetti, 
vii. 123. 

r Biogr. univ. art, Oil Yieonto. 


Another Life of the same dramatist in a 
later volume, under the title Vicente, 
seems designed to retract this claim. 
Boutofweh adverts to this supposed 
drama of 1504, which is an Auto on the 
festival of Corpus Cliristi, and of the 
simplest kind. 

^ Gingu^nd, vi. 171. An earlier 
writer on the Italian theatre is in rap- 
tures with this play. *' The Greeks, 
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But tliere is a more celebrated piece in the Spanish language, 
of which it is probably impossible to determine caiisto and 
the date, the tragi-coiiiedy, as it has been called, 
of Calisto and Meliboea. This is the work of two authors, 
one generally supposed to be Eodrigo Cota, who planned 
the story and wrote the first act; the other, Fernando de 
Eojas, who added twenty more acts to complete the drama. 
This alarming number does not I'ender the play altogether 
so prolix as might be supposed, the acts being only what 
with us are commonly denominated scenes. It is, how- 
ever, much beyond the limits of representation. Some 
have supposed Cali§to and Melibcea to have been com- 
menced by Juan de la Mena before the middle of the 
fifteenth century. But this, Antonio tells us, shows ig- 
norance of the style belonging to that author and to his 
age. It is far more probably of the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; and as an Italian translation appears to have been 
published in 1614, we may presume that it was finished 
and printed in Spain about the present decad.** 

12. Bouterwek and Sismondi have given some account 
of this rather remarkable dramatic work. But itsciiarac- 
they hardly do it justice, especially the former, 
who would lead the reader to expect something very ano- 
malous and extravagant. It appears to me that it is as 
regular and well contrived as the old comedies generally 
were : the action is simple and uninterrupted ; nor can it be 
reckoned very extraordinary, that what Bouterwek calls 
the unities of time and place should be transgressed, when 
for the next two centuries they were never observed. 
Calisto and Melibcea was at least deemed so original and 
important an accession to literature, that it was naturalised 
in several languages. A very early imitation, rather than 


Latins, and moderns liave never made, v. 125. La Celestiiiaj says the latter, 
and perhaps never will make, so perfect certo contiene uii fatto bene svolto, 
a comedy as the Calandra.’ It is, in e spiegato con episodj verisimili o natu- 
ray opinion, the model of good comedy.* rali, dipingo eon verita i caratteri, ed es- 
Riccoboni, Hist, dii Tb54tre italien, prime taiora con calore gli ulfetti ; e tutto 
i. 148. This is much to say, and shows questo a mio giudizio potra bastare per 
an odd taste, for the Cahindra neither clarli il vanto d'essere stata la prima 
displays character nor excites interest. composizione teatrale scritta coneleganza 

Antonio, Bibl. Hisp. Nova. Andres, e regohirita. 
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version^ in English, appears to have been planted in 1530.® 
A. real translation, with the title Celestina (the name of a 
procuress who plays the chief part in the drama, and by 
which it has been frequently known), is mentioned by 
Herbert under the year 1598. And there is another 
translation, or second edition, in 1631, with the same title, 
from which all my acquaintance with this play is derived. 
Gaspar Barthius gave it in Latin, 1624, with the title, 
Pornobosco-didascalus.* It was extolled by some as a salu- 
tary exposition of the effects of vice — 

Quo niodo adolescentula) 

Lenarum ingenia et mores possent %oscere, — 

and condemned by others as too open a dis|)lay of it. Bou- 
terwek has rather exaggerated the indecency of this drama, 
which is much less offensive, unless softened in the transla- 
tion, than in most of our old comedies. The style of the 
first author is said to be more elegant than that of his con- 
tinuator, but this is not very apparent in the English 
version. The chief characters throughout are pretty well 
drawn, and there is a vein of humour in some of the comic 
parts. 

13. The first edition of the works of a Spanish poet, 
jiundeia Enziiia, appeared in 1501, though they 

Enzina. were probably written in the preceding century. 
Some of these are comedies, as one biographer calls them, 
or rather, perhaps, as Bouterwek expresses it, ^ sacred and 
profane eclogues, in the form of dialogues, represented 
before distinguished persons on festivals.^ Enzina wrote 
also a treatise on Castilian poetry, which, according to 
Bouterwek, is but a short essay on the rules of metre.^. 

14. The pastoral romance, as was before mentioned. 


“ Dibdhi’s Typograpliital Antiquities. This translation is sometimes erroneously 
lyTr. Collier (Hist, of Dramatic Poetry, named Porno-didascalus ; the title of 
ii. 408) has given a short account of this a very different hook, 
produclion, -which he says ‘ is not long « Bonterwok. Biogr. univ., art. En- 
enough for a play, and could only have zina. The latter praises this work of 
been acted as an interlude. It must Enzina more highly, but whether from 
therefore be very different from the, equal knowledge I cannot say. The 
ongmau ». . dramatic compositions above mention ed 

Oiemont, Hibliotheque ctirieuse, are most scarce. 
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began a little before this time in Portugal. An Italian 
writer of fine genius, Sannazzaro, adopted it in Arcadia of 
Ms Arcadia, of which the first edition was in 1502. 
Harmonious prose intermingled with graceful poetry, and 
with a fable just capable of beeping awake the attention, 
though it could never excite emotion, communicate a tone 
of pleasing sweetness to this volume. But we have been 
so much used to fictions of more passionate interest, that 
we hardly know how to accommodate ourselves to the 
mild languor of these early romances. A recent writer 
places the Arcadia at the head of Italian prose in that 
age. ^With a less embarrassed construction, ^ he says, 
^ than Boccaccio, and less of a servile mannerism than 
Bembo, the style of Sannazzaro'is simple, flowing, rapid, 
harmonious. If it should seem now and then too florid 
and diffuse, this may be pardoned In a romance. It is to 
him, in short, rather than to Bembo, that we owe the 
revival of correctness and elegance in the Italian prose of 
the sixteenth century ; and his style in the Arcadia would 
have been far more relished than that of the Asolani, if the 
originality of his poetry had not engrossed our attention.^ 
He was the first who employed in any considerable degree 
the sdrucciolo verse, though it occurs before 5 but the 
difficulty of finding rhymes for it drives him frequently 
upon unauthorised phrases. He may also be reckoned the 
first who restored the polished style of Petrarch, which no 
writer of the fifteenth century had successfully emulated. 

15. The Asolani of Peter Bembo, a dialogue, the scene 
of which is laid at Asola, in the Venetian terri- 
tory, were j>nblislied in 1505. They are disquisi- 
tions on love, tedious enough to our pi*esont appi’ehension. 


s SaM, Continuation de G-ingu^.ne, x. 
92. Corniiiiii, iv. 12. Boseoe speaks 
of the Arcadia with less admiration, 
but perhaps more according to the feel- 
ings of the general reader. But I can- 
not altogether concur in his sweeping 
denunciation of poetical prose, ‘that 
hermaphrodite of literature.' In many 
'Styles of composition, and none more 
than such as the Arcadia, it may bo 
read with delight, and without wounding 
a rational histo. The French language, 


which is not well adapted to poetry, 
would hare lost some of its most im- 
aginative passages, with which BiilFon, 
St.-Pierre, and others have enriched it, 
if a highly ornamented prose had been 
wholly proscribed ; and we may say tho 
same with equal truth of our own. It 
is another tiring to condemn tho pecu- 
liar style of poetry in writings that from 
their subject demand a very different 
tone. 





for tlieir classical dignity and moral tnith. The Asolaiii has 
been thought to make an epoch in Italian literature, though 
the Arcadia is certainly a more original and striking work 
of genius. 

16. I do not find at what time the poems in the Scottish 
dialect by William Dunbar were published 3 but * The 
Thistle and the Eose/ on the ‘marriage of James 
lY. with Margaret of England in 1503, must be presumed 
to have been written very little after that time. Dunbar, 
therefore, has the honour of leading the vanguard of British 
poetry in the sixteenth century. His allegorical poem, 
The Golden Targe, is of a more extended range, and dis- 
plays more creative power. The versification of Dunbar 
is remarkably harmonious and exact for his age ; and his 
descriptions are often very lively and picturesque. But it 
must be confessed tha-t there is too much of sunrise and 
singing-birds in all our mediseval poetry; a, note caught 
from the French and Provencal writers, and repeated to 
satiety by our own. The allegorical characters of Dunbar 
are derived from the same source. He belongs, as a i)oet, 
to the school of Chaucer and Lydgate.^ 

17- The first book upon anatomy, since that of Muii- 
dinus, was by Zerbi of Yerona, who taught in the 
University of Padua in 1495. The title is, Liber 
anatomim corporis huinani et singulorum membrorum 
illius, 1503. He follows in general the plan of Mundinus, 
and his language is obscure, as well as full of inconvenient 
abbreviations; yet the germ of discoveries that have cromied 
later anatomists with glory is sometimes perceptible in 
Zerbi ; among others, that of the Fallopian tubes.^ 

18. We now, for the first time, take relations of voyages 
into our literary catalogue. During the fifteenth 
century, though the old travels of Marco Polo 


Uimbar. 


Anatomy of 
Zerbi. 


Voyages of 
Caclamoato. 


y Warton, iii. 90. Ellis (Specimens, 
i. 377) strangely calls JDnnbar Hlio 
greatest poet that Scotland lias pro- 
duced.* Pinkerton places him above 


Cliaucerand Lydgate, Cliairners’s Biogr, 
Diet. 

* Portal, Hist, de TAnatonno. Biogr, 
univ., art, Zerbi, 
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had been printed seyeral times, and in different languages, 
and OTen those of Sir John MandeviUe once ; though the 
Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeared in not less than 
seven editions, and generally with maps, few, if any, original 
descriptions of the kingdoms of the world had gratified 
the curiosity of modern Europe. But the stupendous disco- 
veries that signalised the last years of that age could not 
long remain untold. We may, however, give perhaps the 
first place to the voyages of Oadamosto, a Venetian, who, 
in 1455, under the protection of Prince Henry of Portugal, 
explored the western coast of Africa, and bore a part in 
discoveiing its two great rivers, as well as the Cape de 
Verde islands. ^ The relation of his voyages,’ says a late 
writer, the earliest of modern travels, is truly a model, 
and would lose nothing by comparison with those of our 
best navigators. Its arrangement is admirable, its details 
are interesting, its descriptions clear and precise.’® These 
voyages of Cadamosto do not occupy more than thirty 
pages in the collection of Eamusio, where they are re- 
Xarinted. They are said to have first appeared at Vicenza 
in 1507, with the title Prima navigazione per P oceano 
alle terre de’ negri della bassa Ethiopa di Luigi Cadamosto. 
It is supposed, however, by Brunet, that no separate ac- 
count of Cadamosto’s voyage exists earlier than 1519, and 
that this of 1507 is a confusion with the next book. This 
was a still more important production, announcing the' 
great discoveries that Americo Vespucci was suffered to 
wrest, at least in name, from a more illustrious though ill- 
requited Italian : Mondo iiuovo, e pessi nuovamente ritro- 
vati da Alherico Vesputio Florentino intitolati. Vicenza, 
1507. But this includes the voyage of Cadamosto. It 
does not appear that any earlier work on Amexfica had 
been published; but an epistle of Columbus himself, de 
insulis Indies nuper inventis, was twice printed about 1498 
in Germany, and probably in other countries; and a few 
other brief notices of the receixt discovery are to be traced. 
We find also in 1508 an account of the Portuguese in the 


Biogr. univ. art. Cadamosto, 
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East, wliicli, being amiotmced as a translation from the 
natiye language into Latin, may be presumed to have ap- 
peared before,^ 


Age of Leo X. — ^Italian Dramatic Poetry — Classical Learning, especially 
Greek, in France, Germany, and England — ^Utopia of More — Erasmus— 
His Adages — ^Political Satire contained in them — Opposition of the Monks 
to Learning — Antipatky of Erasmus to them — ^Their Attack on Reochlin 
— Origin of Reformation — Luther— Ariosto — Character of the Orlando 

Furioso — ^Varions Works of Amusement in modern Languages Eno'lisli 

Poetry — Pomponatius— Raymond Lully. 

19. Leo X. became pope in 1513. His chief distinction, 
doubt, is owing to his encouragement of the 
letters. arts. Or, more strictly, to the completion of 
those splendid labours of EaflfaeUe under his pontificate, 
which had been commenced by his predecessor. We have 
here Only to do with literature; and in the promotion of 
this he certainly deserves a much higher name than any 
former pope, except Mcolas V., who, considering the dif- 
ference of the times, and the greater solidity of his own 
character, as certainly stands far above him. Leo began 
by placing men of letters in the most honourable stations 
of his court. There were two, Bembo and Sadolet, who 
had by common confession reached a consummate elegance 
of style, in comparison of which the best productions of the 
last age seemed very imperfect. They were made apos- 
tolical secretaries. Beroaldo, second of the name, whose 
father, though a more fertile author, was inferior to him in 
taste, was intrusted with the Vatican library. John Las- 
caris and Marcus Musurus were invited to reside at 
Eome;® and the pope, considering it, he says, no small 

‘ See Brunet, Manuel du Librairo, founded with Constantine Lasc,aris bv 
a^.ItmoTOriu^iVimo, Vespucci. [Also some thought to be his father and to 
«t " Greek g=r!tftor 

rtoforS Mdh^ continuing for several ylars under the 

^ ji. EatssstPss.ihS’.j! 
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part of liis pontifical duty to promote the Latin literature, 
caused search, to be made everywhere for manuscripts. 
This expression sounds rather oddly in his mouth : and the 
less religious character of Transalpine literature is visible 
in this as in everything else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was almost entirely di- 
rected towards poetry and the beauties of style. Bomangym- 
This, Tiraboschi seems to hint, might cause the 

more serious learning of antiquity to be rather neglected. 
’But there does not seem to be much ground for this charge. 
We owe to Leo the publication, by Beroaldo, of the first 
five books of the Annals of Tacitus, which had lately been 
found in a German monastery. It appears that in 1514 
above one hundred professors received salaries in the 
Eoman University or gymnasium, restored by the pope to 
its alienated revenues.*^ Leo seems to have founded a 
seminary distinct from the former, under the superin- 
tendence of Lascaris, for the sole study of Greek, and to 
have brought over young men as teachers from Greece. 
In this academy a Greek press was established, where the 
scholiasts on Homer were printed in 1517.® 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin poetry; and in 


serTico of Charles VIII., and lived many hundred and one. The salaries are sub- 
years at Paris. He was afterwards em- joined in every instance ; the highest 
ployed by Louis XII. as minister at are among the medical professors ; tho 
Venice. After a residence of some du- Greek are also high. Eoscoe, ii. 333, and 
ration at Home, he was induced by Pran- Append. No, 89. 

eis I. in 1518 to organise the literary Eoscoe remarks that medical botany 
institutions designed by the king to be was one of the sciences taught, and that 
established at Paris. But these being it was the earliest instance. If this bo 
postponed, Lascaris spent tho remainder right, Bonafede of Padua cannot have 
of his life partly in Paris, partly in been tho first who taught botany in 
Borne, and died in the latter city in Europe, as we read that he did in 1533. 
1,535. Hody, de Greecis illustrihus. But in the roil of these Eoman professors 
^ We are indebted to Eoscoe for pub- we only find that one was appointed ad 
bshing this list. But as the number of declarationem simplicium medicinse. I 
one hundred professors might lead us to do not think this means more than the 
expect a most comprehensive scheme, it materia medica; we cannot infer that ho 
may bo mentioned that they consisted of lectured upon the plants themselves, 
four for theology, eleven for canon law, ® Tiraboschi. Hody, p. 247. Eoscoe, 
twenty for civil law, sixtee# for me- ■ ch.ll. Leo was anticipated in his Greek 
dicine, two for mebiphysics, five for . editions by Chigi, a private Eoman, who, 
philosophy (probably physics), two for with the assistance of Cornelio Ben igno, 
ethics, four for logic, one for astrology and with Calliergus, a Cretan, for his 
(probably astronomy), two for mathe- printer, gave to the world two good 
maties, eighteen for rhetoric, three for editions of Pindar and Theocritus in 
Greek, and thirteen for grammar, in aU a' 1615 and 1516. 
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his time the chief poets of Italy seem to have written seve- 
ral of their works, though not published till after- 
poetry. wards. The poems of Pontanus, which naturally 
belong to the fifteenth century, were first printed in 1518 
and 1518 ; and those of Mantuan, in a collective form, about 
the same time. 

22. The Eosmunda of Eucellai, a tragedy in the Italian 
lanffuasre, on the ancient regular model, was re- 

Italian ^ « t , -m • .-Tt -r, 

tragedy. presented before Leo at iiiorence iii lolo. it 
was tbe earliest known trial of blank Terse; but it is' 
acknowledged by Eucellai Mmself that tbe Soplionisba of 
Ms friend Trissino, which is dedicated to Leo in the same 
year, though not published till 1524, preceded and sng- 
gested his own tragedy/ The Sophomsba is strictly on 
Sopbonisba Greek model, divided only by the odes of the 
of Trissino. but not into five portions or acts. The 

speeches in this tragedy are sometimes too long, the style 
nnadorned, the descriptions now and then trivial. But in 
general there is a classical dignity about the sentiments, 
which are natural, though not novel; and the latter part, 
which we should call the fifth act, is truly noble, simple, 
aiid pathetic. Trissino was thoroughly conversant with 
the Greek drama, and had imbibed its spirit: seldom has 
Euripides written with more tenderness, or chosen a suM 
ject more fitted to his genius; for that of Sophonisba, in 


^ This dedication, with a sort of apo- 
logy for writing tragedies in Italian, 
will be found in Boseoe’s Appendix, yoI. 
vi, Boscoe quotes a few words from 
Bucellai’s dedication of his poem, 
L’Api, to Trissino, acknowledging the 
latter as the inventor of blank verse. 
Voi foste il primo, che questo modo di 
scrivere, in versi materni, liheri delle 
rime, poneste in luce. Life of Loo X., 
ch. 16. See also Ginguen^, vol, vi., and 
Walker’s Memoir on Italian tragedy, 
as well as Tirabosclii. The earliest 
Italian tragedy, which is also on the 
subject of Sophonisba, by Galeotto del 
Carretto, was presented to the Mar- 
chioness of Mantua in 1602. But we 
do not find that it was brought on the 
stage : nor is it clear that it was printed 
BO early as the present decad. But an 
edition of the Pamphila, a tragedy on 


the story of Sigismunda, by Antonio da 
Pistoja, was printed at Venice in 1608. 
Walker, p. 11. Ginguen6 has been 
ignorant of this very curious piece, from 
which Walker had given a few extracts, 
in rhymed measures of different kinds, 
Ginguene indeed had never seen Walker’s 
book, and his own is the w-'orse for it. 
Walker was not a man of much vigour 
of mind, but had some taste, and great 
knowledge of his subject. This tragedy 
is mentioned by Quadrio, iv. 68, with 
the title II Piiostrato o Panfila, doi 
am anti. 

It ^may^be observed, that notwith- 
standing the testimony of Rucellai him- 
self above quoted, it is shown by Walker 
(Appendix, No. S) that blank verso had 
been occasionally employed before Tris- 
sino. 
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wMcli inanj liave followed Trissino with, inferior snccessj 
is wlioliy for tlie Greek sckool; it admits, witk no great 
difficulty, of the chorus, and consequently of the unities of 
time and place. It must, however, always chiefly depend 
on Sophonisba herself ; for it is not easy to make Masi- 
nissa respectable, nor has Trissino succeeded in attempting 
it. The long continuance of alternate speeches in single 
lines, frequent in this tragedy, will not displease those to 
whom old associations are recalled by it. 

23. The Eosmunda falls, in my opinion, below the So- 

phonisba, though it is the work of a better poet s of 

and perhaps in language and description it is ®'^ceiiai. 
superior. What is told in narration, according to the 
ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is finely told ; but the 
emotions are less represented than in the Sophonisba ; the 
principal character is less interesting, and the story is 
unpleasing. Rucellai led the way to those accumulations 
of horrible and disgusting circumstances which deformed 
thb European stage for a century afterwards. The Eos- 
munda is divided into five acts, but preserves the chorus. 
It contains imitations of the Greek tragedies, especially 
the Antigone, as the Sophonisba does of the Ajax and the 
Medea. Some lines in the latter, extolled by modern 
critics, are simply translated from the ancient tragedians. 

24. Two comedies by Ariosto seem to have been acted 
about 1512, and were written as early as 1495, comedies of 
when he was but twenty-one years old, which enti- 

ties him to the praise of having first conceived and carried, 
into effect the idea of regular comedies, in imitation of the 
ancient, though Bibbiena had the advantage of first occu- 
pying the stage with his Calandra, The Cassaria and 
Suppositi of Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free imitations 
of the manner of Plantus, in a spirited and natural dia- 
logue, and with that graceful flow of language which ap- 
j)ears spontaneous in all his writings.® 

25. The north of Italy still endured the warfare of 


« Gingiicne, vi. 1.83, 218, has given dies. They are placed next h, those 
a full analysis of these celebrated come* of Machiavel by most Italian critics. 
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stranger armies ; Eavenna, Novara, Marignan, attest the well- 
fonght contention. Aldus, however, returning to 
Venice in 1512, published many editions before his 
death in 1516. Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first appeared in 
1513 Athen^us in 1514, Xenophon, Strabo, and Pausanias 
in 1516, Plutarch’s Lives in 1517. The Aldine press then 
continuk under his father-in-law, Andrew Asola, but with 
rather diminished credit. It appears that the works printed 
during this period, from 1511 to 1520, were, at Eome 116, 
at Milan 91, at Florence 133, and at Venice 511. This is, 
perhaps, less than from the general renown of Leo’s age 
we should have expected. We may select, among the 
original publications, the Lectiones Antiqnm of 
Eioaiginua. Cffilius Ehodiginus (1516), and a little treatise on 
Italian grammar by Fortunio, which has no claim to notice 
but as the earliest book on the subject.*' The former, 
though not the first, appears to have been by far the best 
and most extensive collection hitherto made from the 
stores of antiquity. It is now hardly remembered; but 
obtained almost universal praise, even from severe critics, 
for the deep erudition of its author, who, in a somewhat 
rude style, pours forth explanations of obscure, and emen- 
dations of corrupted passages, with profuse display of 
knowledge in the customs, and even philosophy of the 
ancients, but more especially in medicine and botany. 
Tet he seems to have inserted much without discrimination 
of its value, and often without authority. A more perfect 
edition was published in 1550, extending to thirty books 
instead of sixteen.’ 

26. It may be seen that Italy, with all the lustre of 
oreei print- Ij®o’s reputation, was not distinguished by any 
andGet!'”'* remarkable advance in learning during his 
many. pontificate ; and I believe it is generally admitted 
that the elegant biography of Eoscoe, in making the public 


^ Eegole grammaticali della volgar p. 5. fifteen editions were printed 
lingua. (Ancona, 1616.) Qnesto libro within six years ; a decisive proof of 
fuor di dnbbio h stato il primo che si the importance attached to the subject, 
videsse stampato, a dame insegnamenti * Bloimt. Biogr. nniv. art. Ehodi- 
d* Italiana, non gi^ eloqnenza, ma lin- ginns, 
gna. Bonfcanim delV eloqnenza Italiana, 
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more familiar with the subject, did not raise the previous 
estimation of its hero and of his times. Meanwhile the 
Cisalpine regions were gaining ground upon their brilliant 
neighbour. Prom the Parisian press issued in these ten 
years eight hundred books ; among which were a Grreek 
Lexicon by Aleander, in 1512, and four more little gram- 
matical works, with a short romance in Greek.^ This is 
trifling indeed ; but in the cities on the Ehine something 
more was done in that language. A Greek grammar, 
probably quite elementary, was published at Wittenberg in 
1511; one at Strasburg in 1512, — thrice reprinted in 
the next three years. These were succeeded by a transla- 
tion of Theodore Gaza’s grammar by Erasmus, in 1516, 
by the Progymnasinata Grmcm Literature of Luscinius, in 
1517, and by the Introductiones in Linguam Grecam of 
Croke, in 1520. Isocrates and Lucian appeared at Stras- 
burg in 1515; the first book of the Iliad next year, besides 
four smaller tracts f several more followed before the end 
of the decad. At Basle the excellent printer Probenius, 
an intimate friend of Erasmus, had established himself as 
early as 1491.*^ Besides the great edition of the ISfew 
Testament by Erasmus, which issued from his press, we 
find, before the close of 1520, the Works and Days of 
Plesiod, the Greek Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric and 
Poetics of Aristotle, the first two books of the Odyssey, and 
several grammatical treatises. At Cologne two or three 
small Greek pieces were printed in 1517. And Louvain, 
besides the Plutus of Aristophanes in 1518, and three or four 
others about the same time, sent forth in the year 1520 six 
Greek editions, among which were Lucian, Theocritus, and 
two tragedies of Euripides.^^ W e may hence perceive, that the 

[It is said in Liron, Singiilaritis " These were published by Liiseinius 
historiqucs, i. 490, that one Ghei'ada- (Nachtigali), a native of Strasburg, and 
inus taught G-reek at Paris about 1517, one of the chief inerabers of the lito- 
aiid published a Cfreck Lexicon there in rary academy, established by Wimpho- 
1523: Lexicon Groecuni, caeteris oinni- ling in that city. Riogr, univ, 
bus aut in Italia ant Gallia Gernianiave, ® Riogr. univ. 
antehac excusis multo locupletius, ut* r The whole number of boohs, accord- 
pore supra ter millc additiones Basiliensi ing to Panzer, printed from 151 1 to 1520 
Lexica, A.n. 1522 npud Oarionem im- at Strasbui’g, was 373 ; at Basle, 289 ; at 
presso, adjectas. I do not. find this Cologne, 120 ; at Leipsie, 462 ; at Lou- 
Lexicon mentioned by Erimct or Watts, vain, 57» It may he worth while to re- 
— 1842.] mind the reader once more that these 
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Greek language now first became known and tanglit in Ger- 
many and in tbe Low Conntries. 

27. It is evident that these works were chiefly designed 
for students in the nniversities. But it is to be ob- 
served, that Greek literature -was now inneh more 
cultivated than before. In France there were, in- 
deed, not many names that could be brought forward ; but 
Lefevre of Etaples, commonly called Faber Sfcapulensis, 
was equal to writing criticisms on the Greek Testament of 
Erasmus. He bears a high character among contemporary 
critics for his other writings, which are cbiefiy on theological 
and philosophical subjects ; but it appears by his age that 
he must have come late to the study of Greek.‘^ That diffi- 
cult language was more easily mastered by younger men. 
Germany had already produced some deserving of remein- 
brance. A correspondent of Erasmus, in 1515, writes to re- 
commend CEcolampadius as not unlearned in G reek litera- 
ture.’^ Melanchthon was, even in his early youth, deemed 
competent to criticise Erasmus himself. At the age of six- 
teen, he lectured on the Greek and Latin authors of anti- 
quity. He was the first who printed Terence as verse.® The 
library of this great scholar was, in 1835, sold in London, 
and was proved to be his own by innumerable marginal notes 
of illustration and correction. Beatiis Hbenanus stands per- 
haps next to him as a scholar ; and we may add the names 
of Luscinius, of Bilibald Pirckheimer, a learned senator of 
Nuremberg, who made several translations, and of Petrus 
Mosellanus, who became about 1518 lecturer in Greek at 
Leipsic.* He succeeded our distinguished countryman, 


Greels: 
scholars in 
these coun- 
tries. 


lists Tnust be very defective as to the pcccat indiligentia qiiam imperitia. 
slighter class of publications, which have ® Cox’s Life of Melanchthon, p. 19. 

often perished to every copy. Panzer Melanchthon wrote Greek verse indifftr- 
is reckoned more imperfect after 1500 ently and incorrectly, but Latin with 
than before. Biogr. universelle. In spirit and elegance ; speeimous of both 
England, wo find thirty-six by Pynson, are given in Br. Cox’s valuable bio- 
and sixty-six by "Wynkyn de Worde, graphy. 

within these ten years. ^ t characters of Rheiia- 

^ Jortms Erasmus, i. 92. Bayle, nus, Pirckheimer, and Mosellanus will 
Eevre d’Eteples, Blount. Biogr. univ. be found in Blount, Niceron, and the 
Eebime d Etaples. Biographic nniverselle ; also in Gerdes’s 

^ Erasmus himself says afterwards, Histoina evaiigcd. Renov., Melchior 
CEcolampadius satis aovit Gxsee^, Latini Adam, and ether less common hooks. 



Eicliard Croke, a pupil of -Grocyn, who had been iiiTited to 
Leipsic in 1514, with the petty salary of fifteen guilders, but 
with the privilege of receiving other remuneration from his 
scholars, and had the signal honour of first imbuing the 
students of ISrorthern Germany with a knowledge of that 
language.'^ One or two trifiing works on Greek grammar 
were published by Croke during this decennium* Ceratinus, 
who took his name, in the fanciful style of the times, from 
his birthplace, Horn in Holland, was now professor of Greek 
at Louvain ; and in 1525, on the recommendation of Erasmus, 
became the successor of Mosellaiius at Leipsic.^ William 
Cop, a native of Basle, and physician to Francis I., pub- 
lished in this period some translations from Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

28. Cardinal Xirnenes about the beginning of the cen- 
tury founded a college at Alcala, his favourite Colleges at 
university, for the three learned languages. This Louvain?*^ 
exam|)le was followed by Jerome Busleiden, who by his 
last testament, in 1516 or 1517, established a similar foun- 
dation at Louvain/ From this source proceeded many men 
of conspicuous erudition and ability ; and Louvain, through 
its Collegium trilingue, became in a still higher degree 
than Deventer had been in the fifteenth century, not only 
the chief seat of Belgian learning, but the means of dif- 
fusing it over parts of Germany. Its institution was resisted 


^ Crocus regnat in Academia Lipsi- 
ensi, publicitus Graacas docens litterae. 
Erasm. Epist. elvii. dth June, 1514. 
Eichliorn says, that Conrad Celtes and 
others had taught Latin only, iii. 272. 
Camernrius, who studied for tiiree years 
under Crolio, gives him a very high cha- 
racter; qui primus jftitabatur ita dociiisse 
Groecam linguam in Germania, ut plane 
perdisci iiiam posse, et quid moiri'enti ad 
oniiiom doctrina? cruditioncin ntque cui- 
tum hujus cogniiio aliutura esse videre- 
lur, nostri homines sese intelligence arbi- 
trarentur. Vita Moiauelithonis, p. 27 ; 
and \’'ita Eubani Hessi, p. 4. He was re- 
ceived at Leipsic ' like a heavenly messen- 
ger:’ every one was proud of knowing 
him, of paying whatever he demanded, 
of attending him at any hour of the day 
or night. Melanehlliou apud Meiners, 
i. 163. A pretty good life of Cruke is 


in Chalmefs’s Biographical Lictionary, 
Bayle does not mention him. Croke 
was educated at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to which he went from Eton in 
1506, and is said to have learned Greek 
at Oxford from Grocyn, while still a 
scholar of King’s. 

* Erasmus gives a very high character 
of Ceratinus, Grsecee linguse peritia su- 
perat vel tres Mosellanos, nec inferior*, 
nt arbitror, Eonianse linguse facundia. 
Epist. nccxxxvii, Ceratinus Griecanicse 
literature tam exacte callens, ut vix 
uniim ant alteriim habcat Italia quicum 
dubitem huiic eommittoro. Magnse doc- 
trinae erat Mosellaniis, spei majoris, ot 
amabam unice liominis ingenium, nec 
Mso dicimt odiosas esse comparati ones ; 
seel hoc ipsa causa mo compellit dicere, 
longo alia res est, Epist. necxxxviii. 

y Bayle, art. Busleiden. 
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by tbe monks and tbeologians, nnyieldiiig^ tbongli beateiij 
adversaries of literature/ 

29. It cannot be said, that many yet on this side of the 
Latin style ' Alps wrote Latin well. Budaeus is harsh and iin-^' 
In France, poiigbe^j Erasmus fluent, spirited, .and never at a 
loss to express his meaning ; nor is his style much defaced 
„ by barbarous words, though by no 'means exempt from 
them 5 yet it seldom reaches a point of classical elegance. 
Francis SyMns (probably Buhois), brother of a celebrated 
physician, endeavoured to inspire a taste for purity of style 
in' the university of Paris. He had, however, acquired it 
himself late, for some of Ms writings are barbarous. The 
favourable influence of Sylvius was hardly earlier than 
1520.^ The writer most solicitous about his diction was 
Longolius (Christopher de Longueil, a native of Malines), 
the only true Ciceronian out of Italy ; in which country, 
however, he passed so much time, that he is hardly to be 
accounted a mere Cisalpine. Like others of the Ciceronian 
denomination, he was more ambitious of saying common 
things well, than of producing what was intrinsically worthy 
of being remembered. 

30. We have the imposing testimony of Erasmus him- 
Greek Self, that neither Prance nor Germany stood so 
England. high about this period as England. That coun- 
try, he says, so distant from Italy, stands next to it in the 
esteem of the learned. This, however, is written in 1 524, 
About the end of the present decennial |)eriod we can produce 
a not very small number of persons possessing a competent 
acquaintance with the Greek tongue, more, perhaps, than 
could be traced in France, though all together might not 
weigh as heavy as Budseus alone. . Such were Grocyn, the 
patriarch of English learning, who died in 1519 ; Linacre, 
whose translation of Galen, first printed in 1521, is one of 
the few in that age tha.t escape censure for inelegance or 
incorrectness ; Latimer, beloved and admired by his friends, 
but of whom we have no, memorial in anj^ writings of his 
own ; More, known as a Greek scholar by epigrams of some 


* Von dor Hardt, Hitst, Litt. Eeformat. 

* Baykj art SylTins, 
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merit Lilly, master of St. PanFs school, who had acquired 
Greek at Rhodes, but whose reputation is better preserrecl 
by the grammars that bear his name ; Lupsett, who is said 
to have learned from Lilly, and who taught some time at 
Oxford; Richard Groke, already named; Gerard Lister, a 
physician, to whom Erasmus gives credit for skill in the three 
languages ; Pace and Tunstall, both men well known in the 
history of those times ; Lee and Stokesley, afterwards bishops, 
the former of whom published Annotations on the Greek 
Testament of Erasmus at Basle in 1520, and probably Gar- 
diner; Clement, one of Wolsey’s first lecturers at Oxford;"^ 
Brian, Wakefield, Bullock, Tyndale, and a few more whose 
names appear in Pits and Wood. We could not of course, 
without presumption, attempt to enumerate every person 
who at this time was not wholly unacquainted with the 
Greek language. Yet it would be an error, on the otliet 
hand, to make a large allowance for omissions ; much less 
to conclude that every man who might enjoy some reputation 


The Greek verses of More and Lilly, 
Progymnasmata Mori etLiliii, were pub- 
lished at Basle, 1518. It is in this 
volume that the distich, about which 
some curiosity has been shown, is 
found; Inveni portum, spes et fortuna 
valete, &c. But it is a translation from 
an old Greek epigram. 

Quid tandem non prsestitisset admi- 
rabilis ista naturse feiicitas, si hoc 
ingeniuin instituisset Italia ? si totum 
Musarum sacris vacasset? si ad justam 
frugem ae velut autumnum suum matu- 
ruisset? .Bpigrammata lusit adoles- 
ceiis admodum, ac pleraque piier ; 
Britanniam suam nunquam egressus est, 
nisi semel atque iterum principis sui 
nomine legafcione functus apud Flandros. 
Prmter rein uxoriam, prseter euras 
cloniesticas, praeter public! muneris 
functionem et cansarmn undas, tot 
tantisquo rogni negotiis distrahitur, ut 
niireris esse otiuin vel cogitandi de 
libris. Epist. clxix. Aug. 1517. In 
the Ciceronianus he speaks of More 
with more discriminating praise, and 
the passage is illustrative of that just 
quoted. 

Erasmus does not spare Lee. Epist. 
ccxlviii. Quo nno niliilunquiim adliuc 
terra produxit.nec arrogant! us, necvirii- 
lentius, nee stultius. This was the tone 


of the age towards any adversary, who 
w^as not absolutely out of reach of such, 
epithets. In another place, he speaks 
of Lee as nuper Grsecselinguse rudimentis 
initiatus. Ep. cccclxxxxi. 

^ Knight says (apud Jortin, i. 45) 
that Clement was the first lecturer at 
Oxford in Greek after Linacre, and that 
he was succeeded by Lupsett. And this 
seems, as to the fact that they did suc- 
cessively teach, to be confirmed by More. 
Jortin, ii. 396. But the Biographia 
Britannica, art. Wolsey, asserts that 
they were appointed to the chair ot 
rhetoric or humanity; and that Calpur- 
nius, a native of Greece, was the first 
professor of the language. Ko author- 
ity is quoted by the editors ; but I luive 
found it confirmed by Gains in a little 
treatise Be Pronuntiatione Grseem et 
Latinse Linguae. Kovit, he says, Oxoni- 
ensis schola, qiiemadniodum ipsa G rseeia 
pronuntiavit, ex Matthseo Calpurnio 
Graeco, quern ex Graecia Oxoniam Grse 
carum literarum gratia perduxerat 
Thomas Wolseus, de bonis literis op- 
time meritus cardinalis, cum non alia 
ratione pronuntiant illi, quam qufi, nos 
jam profitemur. Cains de pronunt* 
Grsec. et Lat. Linguae, edit, Jebb, p 
228. 
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in a learned profession could in a later generation hare 
passed for a scholar. Colet, for example, and Risher, men 
as distinguished as almost any of that age, were nnac- 

to attain It at an advanced age.^ It was not till the year 
lol7 that the first^reeb lecture was established at Oxford 

S r P n of Hereford, in his new foundation of Corpus 
Christi College. olsey, in 1519, endowed a regular profes- 
sorship in the university. It was about the same year that 

Cambridge, sent down 

foots 7?’ from Leipsic, to tread in the 

footsteps of Erasmus as teacher of Greek.^ But this was in 

advance of our neighbours ; for no public instruction in that 
language was yet given in France. 

31 By the statutes of St. Paul’s school, dated in 1518, the 

teacbing in mastei is to be kerned in good and dene Latin 

gotten. ^ Of the boys he says, ‘I wolde they were taught 
always m good literature both Latin and Grebe.’ But it 
does not follow from hence that Greek was actuaUy taught; 
aM considering he want of lexicons and grammar^ none of 
which, as we shall see, were published in England for many 

srcoddZfc 1": z'' 

ve ueen given.^ Hus, however, is not eonclu- 


Nunc dolor me tenet, says Colet in 
lol6, quod non didicerim Graeum ser- 
monem, sme cnjns peritia nihil sumus. 
From a later epistle of Erasmus, where 
he says, Coletus strenue Grmeatur, it 
seems bkely that he actually made some 
progress ; but at his age it would not be 
very cousiderable. ' Latimer dissuaded 
Fisher from the attempt, unless he eoh] 
procure a master from Italy, which Eras 
mustho^ht needless, Epist. ccewfi 

^ M not been neglected Rt 

Cambridge during the interval, accorf 
mg to a letter of Bullock rin 

. ^Uus) to Er^mus '4n®T 

Hie aenter incumhunt literis Sil" 
optentque non mediocriter tuum aXen 
torn, et hi magnopere fevont tuS hukTn 
Novum Testamentum editioni It ^ 


probable that Cranmer was a pupil of 
Oroke ; for in the deposition of the latter 
betore Mary s commissioners in 1555, he 
says that he had known the archbishop 
thirty-six years, which brings ns to his 
own first lectures at Cambridge. Todd’s 
Bite of Cranmer, ii. 449. But Cranmer 
may have known something of the lan- 
guage before, and is, not improbably, 
one of those to whom Bullock aliudc'S. 

® In a letter of Erasmus on the death 
ot Colet m lo22, Epist. ccccxxxv. (and 
m Jorhns App. ii. 315), though he 
desmbes the course of education at 
ist. Paul s school rather diffu.sely, and in 
.panegyric, there is nota 
« liable of allusion to the studv of Greek. 
X Its, however, in an account of one Wil- 
liam Herman, tells us that ho was ad 
mllegium Etonense studiorum causa 
missus, ubi avide hanstis litteris huma- 
(rVifc® UnquantSi- 
wwfe, digrms habitus est qui Canta- 
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sive, and would lead us to bring down the date of philolo- 
gical learning in our public seminaries much too low. The 
process of learning without books was tedious and difficult, 
but not impracticable for the diligent. The teacher provided 
himself with a lexicon which was in common use among his 
pupils, and with one of the grammars published on the Con- 
tinent, from which he gave oral lectures, and portions of 
which were transcribed by each student. The books read in 
the lecture-room were probably copied out in the same man- 
ner, the abbreviations giving some facility to a cursive hand ; 
and thus the deficiency of impressions was in some degree 
supplied, just as before the invention of printing. The 
labour of acquiring knowledge strengthened, as it always 
does, the memory ; it excited an industry which surmounted 
every obstacle, and yielded to no fatigue ; and we may thus 
account for that copiousness of verbal learning which some- 
times astonishes us in the scholars of the sixteenth century, 
and in which they seem to surpass the more exact philologers 
of later ages. 

32. It is to be observed, that we rather extol a small 
number of men who have struggled against difii- rewciassi- 
culties, than put in a claim for any diffusion of printed here, 
literature in England, which would be very far from the. 
truth. 'So classical works were yet printed, except four 
editions of YirgiFs Bucolics, a small treatise of Seneca, the 
first book of Cicero’s Epistles (the latter at Oxford in 1519), 
all merely of course for learners. We do not reckon Latin 
gTaminars. And as yet no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take to ourselves the 
compliment of Erasmus ; there must evidently have been a 
far greater diffusion of sound learning in Germany, where 
professors of Greek had for some time been established in all 

brigiaia ad altiores diseiplinas destina- who acquired the rudiments of it in that 
retiir. Herman became G-rsecai linguae school might die at an advanced age in 
peritissimus, and returned, as head mas- 1535. Bnt this is not to be received on 
ter, to Eton ; quo teniporo in litteris Pits’s authoi'ity. And I find, in llur- 
humunioribus scholares illic insigniter wood’s Alumni Etoneiises, that Hornian 
erudivit. He wrote several vrorks, partly became head master as early as 1485 ; 
grammatical, of which Pits gives the no one will readily believe that he could 
htles, and died, dierwni, in 1535. have learned Greek while at school; and 

If w’e could de[><.md on the accuracy of the fact is, that he was not educated at 
all this, w'e must suppose that Greek Eton, but at Winchester, 
was taught at Eton so early, that one 
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tlie iiniYersities, and wliere a long list of men ardent in tlie 
ciiltiYatioii of letters could be adduced.^^ Erasmus bad a 
panegyrical bumour towards bis friends^, of wboni there were 
many in England. 

33. Scotland bad, as might naturally be expected, par- 
state of taken still less of Italian light than the south of 
Britain. But the reigning king, contemporary with 
Henry VTI., gave ^Droofs of greater good-will towards letters. 
A statute of James IV., in 1496, enacts that gentlemen’s 
sons should be sent to school in order to learn Latin. Such 
provisions ’were too indefinite for execution, even if the royal 
authority had been greater than it was ; but they serve to 
display the temper of the sovereign. His natural son, 
Alexander, on whom, at a very early age, he conferred the 
archbishopric of St. Andrew’s, was the pupil of Erasmus in 
the Greek language. The latter speaks very highly of this 
promising scion of the house of Stuart in one of his adages.^ 
But, at the age of twenty, he perished with his royal father 
on the disastrous day of Flodden Field. Learning had made 
no sensible progress in Scotland ; and the untoward circum- 
stances of the next twenty years were far from giving it 
encouragement. The translation of the ^neid by Gawin 
Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, though vre are not at present 
on the subject of poetry, may be here mentioned in comiec- 
tion with Scottish literature. It was completed about 1513, 
though the earliest edition is not till 1553. ^ This trans- 

lation,’ says Warton, ^ is executed with equal spirit and 
fidelity ; and is a proof that the Lowland Scotch and English 
languages were now nearly the same. I mean the style of 
composition, more especially in the glaring affectation of 
anglicising Latin words. The several books are introduced 
with metrical prologues, which are often highly poetical, and 
show that Douglas’s proper walk was original poetry.’ 
Warton did well to explain his rather startling expression, 
that the Lowland Scotch and English languages were then 
nearly the same ; for I will venture to say, that no English- 
man, without guessing at every other word, could understand 


^ ^ % Memere, i. many : he enumerates slxty-soyen, which 

of the supporters of Reuchlin, who might doubtless be enlarged, 
comprised ail the real scholars of Ger- * Ghil. ii. cent. v. 1. 
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tlie long passage wliicli lie proceeds to quote from Gawiii 
Douglas. It is true that the differences consisted mainly in 
pronunciation, and consequently in orthography ; but this is 
the great cause of diversity in dialect. The character of 
Douglas’s original poetiy seems to be that of the middle 
ages in general, — ^prolix, though sometimes animated, de- 
scription of sensible objects. 

34. We must not leave England without mention of the 
only work of genius that she can boast in this age, utopia of 
the Dtopia^ of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps we 
scarcely appreciate highly enough the spirit and originality 
of this fiction, which ought to be considered with regard to 
the barbarism of the times, and the meagreness of preceding 
inventions. The Eepublic of Plato no doubt furnished More 
with the germ of his perfect society;"^ but it would be un- 
reasonable to deny him the merit of having struck out the 
fiction of its real existence from his own fertile imagination ; 
and it is manifest, that some of his most distinguished suc- 
cessors in the same walk of romance, especially Swift, were 
largely indebted to his reasoning as well as inventive talents. 
Those who read the Utopia in Burnet’s translation may 
believe that they are in Brobdignag ; so similar is the vein 
of satirical humour and easy language. If false and imprac- 
ticable theories are found in the Utopia (and perhaps he 
knew them to be such), this, is in a much greater degree true 
of the Platonic Eepublic ; and they are more than compen- 
sated by the sense of justice and humanity that pervades it, 
and his bold censures on the vices of power. These are re- 
markable in a courtier of Henry VIII. ; but, in the first years 
of Wero, the voice of Seneca was heard without resentment. 
Nor had Henry much to take to himself in the reprehension 
of parsimonious accumulation of wealth, which was meant 
for his father’s course of government. 

35. It is possible that some passages in the Utopia, which 
are neither philosophical nor compatible with iust its inconsis- 

. T t. t I'l I tencywitli 

principles ot morals, were thrown out as mere mh omnons, 

^ Wjirton, iii. ni. [Perhaps this is at least doubtful; 

Utopia is named from a king Uto- neither the Bepuhlie, nor the Laws, of 
pus. I montioii this, because some Inwe Plato bear any resemblance to the 
shown their Icuriiiiig by duuiging the Utopia, — 18473 
word to Eutopia, 
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paradoses of a playful mind ; nor is it easy to reconcile Ms 
language as to the free toleration of religions worsHp with 
those acts of persecution which have raised the only dark 
cloud oil the memory of this great man. He positiTely in- 
deed declares for punishing those wdio iiisiilt the religion of 
others, which might be an excuse for his severity towards 
the early reformers. But his latitude as to the acceptability 
of all religions with God, as to their identity in essential 
principles, and as to the union of all sects in a common 
worship, could no more be made compatible with his later 
waitings or conduct, than his sharp satire against the court 
of Eome for breach of faith, or against the monks and friars 
for laziness and beggary. Such ehanges, howevei', are very 
common, as we may have abundantly observed, in all seasons 
of revolutionary commotions. Men provoke these, sometimes 
in the gaiety of their hearts with little design, sometimes 
with more deliberate intention, but without calculation of 
the entire consequences, or of their own courage to encounter 
them. And when such men, like More, are of very quick 
parts, they are often found to be not over retentive of their 
opinions, and have little difficulty in abandoning any s];)ecu- 
lative notion, especially when, like those in the Utopia, it 
can never have had the least influence upon their behaviour. 
We may acknowledge, after all, that the Utopia gives us the 
impression of its having proceeded rather from a very in- 
geiiions than a profound mind ; and this, apparently, is what 
we ought to think of Sir Thomas More. The Utopia is said 
to have been first printed at Louvain in 1516 it certainly 
appeared at the close of the preceding year ; but the edition 
of Basle in 1618, under the care of Erasmus, is the earliest 
that bears a date. It was greatly admired on the Continent; 


® Of an undated edition, to whicli pend. Ep. xliv. Ixxix. ccli. et alibi, 
Panzcy gives the name of editio princeps. Panzer mentions one at Louvain in De- 
tliei'e is a copy iii the British Museum, comber, 1516. This volume by Dr. Bib- 
another was in Mr. Heber’s library, din is a reprint of Robinson’s early and 
Dibdin’s Utopia, 1808, preface, cxi. It almost contemporary translation. That 
appears from a lelto of Montjoy to by Burnet, 1685, is more known, and 
Erasmus, dated 4th Ian. 1516, that he I think it good. Burnet, and I believe 
had received the Utopia, which must some of the Latin editions, omit a speci- 
thereiore have been printed in 1515 ; and men of the Utopian language, and some 

Utopian poetry; which probably was 
lo37. Lrasm. Epist, cclii* ccv. Ap- thought too puerile. 
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indeed there had been little or nothing of equal spirit and 
originality in Latin since the revival of letters. 

36. The French themselves give Francis I. the credit of 
having been the father of learning in that country. Learning 
Galland, in a funeral panegyric on that prince, asks France. 

if at his accession (in 1613) any one man in France could 
read Greek or write Latin. ISTow this is an absurd question, 
■when we recollect the names of Badseus, Longolius, and 
Faber Stapuleiisis ; yet it shows that there could have been 
very slender pretensions to classical learning in the kingdom. 
Erasmus, in his Ciceronianus, enumerates among French 
scholars, not only Budseus, Faber, and the eminent printer 
Jodocus Badius (a Fleming by birth), whom, in point of 
style, he seems to put above Budseus, but John Pin, Nicolas 
Berald, Francis Deloin, Lazarus Baif, and Euel. This was 
however in 1629, and the list assuredly is not long. But as 
his object was to show that few men of letters were worthy 
of being reckoned fine writers, he does not mention Longueil, 
who was one ; or whom, perhaps, he might omit, as being 
then dead. 

37. Budasus and Erasmus were now at the head of the 
literary world ; and as the friends of each behaved Jealousy of 
rather too much like partisans, a kind of rivalry in Budseus. 
public reputation began, which soon extended to themselves, 
and lessened their friendship. Erasmus seems to have been, 
in a certain degree, the aggressor ; at least some of his letters 
to Budmas indicate an irritability, which the other, as far as 
appears, had not provoked. Budaeus had published in 1614 
an excellent treatise De Asse, the hrst which explained the 
denominations and values of Eoman money in all periods of 
history.P Erasmus sometimes alludes to this with covert 
jealousy. It was set up by a party against his Adages, 
which he justly considered more full of original thoughts 
and extensive learning. But Budseus understood Greek 
better ; he had learned it with prodigious labour, and pro- 
bably about the same time with Erasmus, so that the com- 
parison between them was not unnatural. The name of one 
is at present only retained by scholars, and that of the other 

Quod opus ejus, says Vives, in a let- omnes, Picos, Politianos, Gazas, Valias 
tor to Era.smiis (Ep. dcx.), Hermolaos cunctam Italiam pudefecit. 
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b j all iiiaiikmd; so different is ■ coiitemporar j and' post'hn-'' 

■' moils reputation.' ' It is just to add tbat^ altlioiigli Erasmus 
bad written to Bnd^us in far too sarcastic a toiie,"^ under the 
smart of tbat literary 'seiisitiTeness wbicli was very strong in 
Ills temper, yet when the other began to take serious offence, 
and to threaten a discoiitiiuiance of their coiTespoiicleiice, he 
made amends by an affectionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding, Biidseiis, however, who 
seems to have kept his resentments longer than his quick- 
minded rival, continued to write peevish letters ; and fresh 
circumstances arose afterwards to keep up his jealonsyP' 

38, Erasmus diffuses a lustre over his age, which no other 
cimracter of among the learned supplies. The qualities 

Erasmus. -^yRich gave Mm this superiority were his quickness 
of apprehension, united with much industry, his liveliness of 
fancy, his wit and good sense. He is not a very profound 
thinker, but an acute observer; and the age for original 
thinking was hardly come. What there was of it in More 
produced little fruit. In extent of learning, no one perhaps 
was altogether his equal. Budaeus, with more accurate 
scholarship, knew little of theology, and might be less 
ready perhaps in general literature than Erasmus. Longo- 
lius, Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more ele- 


^ Epist. cc. I quote the numeration 
of the Leyden edition. 

^ Erasmi Epistolse, passim. The pub- 
lication of Ills Cieeronianus, in 1528, re- 
newed the irritation ; in this he gave a 
sort of preference to Radius over Bu- 
dseus, in respect to style alone ; observing 
that the latter had great excellences of 
another hind. The French scholars made 
this a national quarrel, pretending that 
Erasmus was prejudiced against their 
country. He defends himself in liis 
epistles so prolixly and elaborately, as 
to confirm the suspicion, not of this ab- 
surdly imputed dislike to the French, 
but of some little desire to pique Bu- 
dseus. Epigrams in Greek were written 
at Paris against him by Lasearis and 
Toussain ; and thus Erasmus, by an un- 
lucky inability to restrain his pen from 
sly sarcasm, multiplied the enemies, 
whom an opposite part of his character’ 
its spirit of temporising and timidity, 
was always raising up. Erasm, Epist, 
aivxi. et alibi. 


This rather unpleasiug correspondence 
between two great men, professing 
friendship, yet covertly jealous of each 
other, is not ill described by Von der 
Hardt, in the Ilistoria Litteraria Refor- 
mationis. Minim dictu, qui undique 
aculei, sub meilitissima oratione, inter 
blandiinenta continua. Genius utriusquc 
argutissimus, qui vcllendo et acerb o pun- 
gondo nullibi videretur refcrre sangui- 
nem aut vulniis in-^erre. Possint profeeto 
hm literse Budseum inter et Erasrnum 
illustre esse et incomparabile exemplar 
delicatissimse sed et perquam aciileatss 
concertationis, quae videretur suavissinio 
absolvi risu etvelutfamiiiarissimopalpo. 
Do alterutrius integritate neuter visas 
dubitare ; uterque tanicn semper aueeps, 
tot annis commercio frequentissimo. 
Dissimiilandi artifieium inexplicabile, 
quod attenti lectoris admirationem vc- 
hat, euraque prse dissert atioimm dulce- 
dine subamara in stuporem vortat. p. 
46, 
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gaiitly ; but they were of comparatively superficial emdition, 
and had neither his keen wit nor his vigour of intellect. As 
to theological learnings the great Lutheran divines must have 
been at least his equals in respect of Scriptural knowledge, 
and some of them possessed an acquaintance with Hebrew, 
of which Erasmus knew nothing ; but he had probably the 
advantage in the study of the fathers. It is to be observed, 
that by far the greater part of his writings are theological. 
The rest either belong to philology and ancient learning, as 
the Adages, the Ciceronianus, and the various grammatical 
treatises, or may be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Morise. 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a very enlarged edition 
of his Adages, which had already grown with the his Adages 

It A Ti* -ri • • ‘IT 1 severe on 

growth of his own erudition, it is impossible to kings, 
distinguish the progressive accessions they received without 
a comparison of editions ; and some probably belong to a 
later period than the present. The Adages, as we read 
them, display a surprising extent of intimacy with Greek 
and Eoman literature.^ Ear the greater portion is illustra- 
tive ; but Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his explana- 
tions of ancient phrase with moral or literary remarks of 
some poignancy. The most remarkable, in every sense, are 
those which reflect with excessive bitterness and freedom on 
kings and priests. Jortin has slightly alluded to some of 
these ; but they may deserve more particular notice, as dis- 
playing the character of the man, and perhaps the secret 
opinions of his age. 

40. Upon the adage, Frons occipitio prior, meaning, that 
every one should do his own business, Erasmus takes instances in 
the opportunity to observe, that no one requires more 
attention to this than a prince, if he will act as a real prince, 
and not as a robber. But at present our kings and bishops 
are only the hands, eyes, and ears of others, careless of the 
state, and of everything but their own pleasure,* This, how- 

® In one passage, under the proverb all Latin and Greek manuscripts, so that 
Hcrculei labores, ho expatiates on tho it scarce ever happened that a passage 
imnienso labour with which this work, could be quoted from them without a 
liis Adages, liad been compiled ; men- certainty or suspicion of some erroneous 
tioiiing, among other difficulties, the reading, 
prodigious corruption of tho text in * Chil. i. cent, ii, 19. 
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ever, is a trifle. In anotlier proverb lie bursts out : ^ Let 
any one turn over tlie pages of ancient or modern history, 
scarcely in several generations will you find one or two 
princes whose folly has not inflicted the greatest misery on 
mankind.’ And after much more of the saine kind : ^ I know 
not whether much of this is not to be imputed to ourselves. 
We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a few sailors and some 
goods alone are in jeopardy, to none but skilful pilots ; but 
the state, wherein the safety of so many thousands is con- 
cerned, we put into any hands. A charioteer must learn, ■ 
reflect upon, and practise his art ; a prince need only be 
born. Yet government, as it is the most honourable, so is 
it the most difficult of all sciences. And shall we choose the 
master of a ship, and not choose him who is to have the care 
of many cities, and so many sonls ? But the usage is too 
long established for us to subvert. Do we not see that noble 
cities are erected by the people ; that they are destroyed by 
princes ? that the community grows rich by the industry of 
its citizens, is plundered by the rapacity of its princes ? that 
good laws are enacted by popular magistrates, are violated 
by these princes ? that the people love peace ; that princes 
excite war? 

41. It is the aim of the guardians of a prince,’ he ex- 
claims in another passage, ^ that he may never become a 
man. The nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavour 
to plunge him into pleasures, that he may never learn what 
is his duty. Towns are burned, lands are wasted, temples 
are plundered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, while the 
prince is playing at dice, or dancing, or amusing himself 

Qiain omnes et veterum et neoteri- tamus natum esse. Atqiii rocte gerere 
corum annales evolve, nimirtim ita com- prineipatiim, ut est munns omninni 
peries, vix sseeulis aliquot unum ant al- loiige piilcherrimum, ita est omnium 
temm extitisse priiieipem, qui non in- etiam mnlto difficillimnm. Deligis, cni 
signi sfultiti4 maximam perniciom in- navem committas, non deligis cni tot 
vexerit rebns lanmanis. . . Etband scio, nrbes, tot hominnm capita eredas ? Sed 
an nonnulla hnjns mali pars nobis ipsis istud reeeptiiis est, qiiani nt couvelli 
sit imputanda. Clavnm navis non com- possit, 

mittimus nisi ejus rei perito, qnod An non videmus egregia oppida a 
qnatnor vectornm ant pattearmn merci- populo condi, a principibns snbverti ? 
nm sit pencnlnm ; et xempubVicam, in rempublicam eivinm indnstria ditescere, 
qua _ tot nommnm mulia periclitantnr, principiim rapaeitate spoliari ? bonas 
cuivis committimns. Ut anriga fiat leges forri a plebeiis magistratibns, a 
anquis discit artem^ exercet, meditatnr ; principibus violari? popnliim stndero 
at nt pnncops sit abqnis, satis esse pn- paci, prineipes excitarc bellnm ? 
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witli puppets, or huntings or drinking, O race of the Bruti, long 
since extinct ! 0 blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter I 
We know indeed that those corrupters of princes will render 
account to Heaven, but not easily to us,’ He passes soon 
afterwards to bitter invective against the clergy, especially 
the regular orders.^ 

42. Ill explaining the adage, Sileni Alcibiadis, referring to 
things which, appearing mean and trifling, are really pre» 
cions, he has many good remarks on persons and things, of 
which the secret worth is not understood at first sight. But 
thence passing over to what he calls inversi Sileni, those who 
seem great to the vulgar, and are really despicable, he ex- 
patiates on kings and priests, whom he seems to hate with 
the fury of a philosopher of the last century. It must be 
owned he is very prolix and declamatory. He here attacks 
the temporal power of the church With much plainness ; we 
cannot wonder that his Adages required mutilation at Rome. 

48. But by much the most amusing and singular of the 
Adages is Scarabmus aquilam quserit^ the meaning of which, 
in allusion to a fable that the beetle, in revenge for an injury, 
destroyed the eggs of the eagle, is explained to be, that the 
most powerful may be liable to the resentment of the weak- 
est. Erasmus here returns to the attack upon kings still 
more bitterly and pointed than before. There is nothing in 
the Centre un of La Boetie, nothing, we may say, in the 
most seditious libel of our own time, more indignant and 
cutting against regal government than this long declama- 
tion : Let any physiognomist, not a blunderer in his trade, 
consider the look amd features of an eagle, those rapacious 
and Avicked eyes, that threatening curve of the beak, those 
cruel cheeks, that stern front, will he not at once recognise 
the image of a king, a magnificent and majestic kingP Add 
to these a dark, ill-omened colour, an unpleasing, dreadful, ap- 
palling voice, and that threatening scream, at which every kind 

Miro .studio enraiit tiitoros, ne un- iniseentur, duni prineeps interim otiosus 
qnam vir sit prineeps. Adnituntur op- liidit aleam, diun saltitat, diim obleetat 
timatesji qiii publicis malis sr^ginantur, se morionibus, dum venatur, dum araat, 
ut Yolnptatilms sit quani effeeminatissi- dum potat. 0 Brutorum genus jam 
mus, ne quid tioriim seiat, qua> maxime olim extinctum ! o fiilmen Jovis aub 
dcect scire prineipem. Exuruntur vici, csecum aut obUisum! Nequo dubiiim 
vastanturagri, diripiuntur tempkj truci- est, quin isti principum corruptorea 
dantur iimnirili cives, sacra, profanuque poenas Deo daturi sint, sed soro nobis^ 
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of animal trembles. Every one will acknowledge tMs' type, 
wiio, lias learned how terrible are tlie threats of princes, even 
littered in jest- At this scream of the eagle the peop)le tremble, 
the senate shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, 
the divines are dumb, the laivyers, assent, the laws, and consti- 
tutions give way; 'neither right nor religion, neither justice 
nor humanity avail. And thus while there are so many birds 
of sweet , and melodious song, the unpleasant and unmusical 
scream of the eagle alone has more power than all the rest.’y 
44. Erasmus now gives the rein ■ still more , to his ,&ncy. 
He imagines ■d'ifferent..aniinals, , emblematic no doubt of inan- 
kind, in relation to his eagle. There is no agreement be- 
tween the e'agie and, the fox, not without great disadvantage 
to the vulpine race.;, in ''which' however, they are perhaps 
worthy of their fate, for having refused aid to the hares 
when they sought an alliance against the eagle, as is related 
in the Annals of Quadrupeds, from which Hoiiier borrowed 
his Battle of the Progs and Mice.’ I suppose that the 
foxes mean the nobility, and the hares the people. Some 
allusions to animals that follow I do not well nnderstaiid. 
Another is more pleasing : ‘^It is not surprising,’ he says, 
that the eagle agrees ill with the swans, those poetic birds; 
we may wonder more, that so warlike an animal is often 
overcome by them.’ He sums up all thus : ^ Of all birds the 


y Age si quis mihi pbysiognomon non 
omniuo malus vultum ipsum et os aqiiilsa 
diligentius conterapletiir, oculos avidos 
atqxie improbos, rictum xainacem, genas 
fniculentas, fpontem tocTam, deni quo 
j livid quod Oyrum Persanim regem tan- 
topere deleetavit in principe ypvTrhu, 
nonue plane quoddam Simula- 

cnim agnoseet, magnifieum et majestatis 
plenum. Aecedit hue et color ipse 
funestus, teter et inaitspicatiis, fusco 
squalore nigricans. Unde etiam quod 
fuscum est et subnigrum, aquilum voca- 
mus. Turn lox inanicena, terribilis, 
exanimatrix, ac minax ille querulusque 
clangor, quern nullum animantium genus 
non expaveseit. Jam boc symbolum 
protinus agnoscit, qui mode periculum 
fecerit, aut Tiderit quaxn sint for- 
midand?e principum Tol joco pro- 
latae. . » Ad banc, inquam, aquilse stri- 
dorem illico pavitat omne vulgug, con- 
trabit gese senatus, observit nobilitas, 


obsecundant judices, silent theologi, 
assentantur jiirisconsulti, ceduiit leges, 
cedunt institiita ; nihil valet fas nee pie- 
tas, nec aK|uitas. iicc huraanitas. Cumqiio 
tarn mnltm sint aves non incloqnentes, 
tarn iXLult^ canoiTe, tamqnc variee sint 
voces ac modulatus qui vel saxa possiut 
flectere, plus tamen omnibus valet in- 
siiavis ille ot minimo musieus uuius 
aquilss stridor. 

® Niliii oinnino convenit inter aqui lam 
et vulpeni. quanquam id sane non medi- 
ocri Yiilpinse geiitis maio ; quo tamen 
baud scio an dignos vidcri debeant, qius 
quondam leporibus (rvjxfjia-xj-av adversns 
aqiiilara petentibus aiixiliuni negarint, 
ut refei'tur in Aunalibiis Quadrupediim, 
a qnibiis Homerus ’Barpaxojj.vopiaxiay 
mutuatus est. , . Neque yero mirum 
quod illi qvarutn convenit cum oloribiis, 
ave niinirum poetica ; illudiniriim, ubiis 
sEepemimero A’inci tarn qougnacom bel- 
luam. 
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eagle alone lias seemed to wise men the apt type of royalty; 
not beautiful, not musical, not fit for food ; but carnivorous, 
greedy, plundering, destroying, combating, solitary, hateful 
to all, the curse of all, and with its great powers of doing 
harm, surpassing them in its desire of doing 

45. But the eagle is only one of the animals in the 
proverb. After all this bile against those whom the royal 
bird represents, he does not forget the beetles. These of 
course are the monks, whose picture he draws with equal 
bitterness and more contempt. Here, however, it becomes 
difficult to follow the analogy, as he runs a little wildly into 
mythological tales of the ScarabaBus, not easily reduced to 
his purpose. This he discloses at length: ^ There is a 
wretched class of men, of low degree, yet full of malice ; not 
less dingy, nor less filthy, nor less vile than beetles; who 
nevertheless by a certain obstinate malignity of disposition, 
though they can never do good to any mortal, become 
frequently troublesome to the grea-t. They frighten by their 
ugliness, they molest by their noise, they offend by their 
stench; they buzz round us, they cling* to us, they lie in 
ambush for us, so that it is often better to be at enmity with 
powerful men than to attack these beetles, whom it is a 
disgrace even to overcome, and whom no one can either 
shake off, or encounter, without some pollution.^ 


^ Exuniversis avibus ima aqiiilaviris 
tain, sapientibiis ulonca visa cst, qii8& 
regis iniaginem rep,v?e8pntet, nee formosa, 
nec canora, nee esculcuta, sed carnivora, 
rapax, pnedatrix, popiilatrix, bellatrix, 
solitaria, invisa omnibus, pestis omnium ; 
qnie cum plurimum nocere possit, plus 
tanien velit quani possit. 

Bunt hoiniincnli cjuidam, inSmse 
cpiidem sortis, sed tamen malitiosi, non 
minus atri qnam, scarabaei, neqiie minus 
putidi, ncque minus abjecti; qui tamen 
pcTtinaci quadam ingeuii malitia, cum 
nulii omnino morlalium prodesse pos- 
sint, magiiis etiam smpcimmero viris 
faccssunt negotium, Torritant nigrore, 
obi^ repunt stridore, obt urban t fmtore; 
circumvolitant, liseroiit, insidiantur, ut 
non paulo stitius sit cum magnis ali- 
qnando viris simultat'era susciperc, quam 
hos laeessere searabreos. quos pudeat 
etiam vioisso, Ciuosque noc exciitero pos- 


sis, neque contlictari cum illis queas, 
nisi discedas contaminatior. Cliil. iii» 
eent.vii.l. 

In a letter to Buclseus, Ep. celi., Eras^ 
mus boasts of his ’n-app7]aLa in the 
Adages, naming the most poignant of 
them ; but says, in proverbio a^rhv icavQa- 
pos p.cLie-uG'rcLi^ plane Iiisimns ingciiio. This 
proverb, and that entitled Sileni Alci- 
biadis, had appeared before 1515 ; for 
they were reprinted in that year by 
Frobenius, separately from the other 
Adagvs, as appears by a letter of Beatus 
Ebenanus in Appendice ad Erasm. Epist, 
Ep. xxviii. Zaxius, a famons iurist, al- 
ludes to them in another letter, Ep. 
xxvii., praising ‘ftuminosas disserendi 
Hildas, amplifieatianis immensani uber- 
tatem.’ And this in truth is the cha- 
racter of Erasmus's style. The Sileni 
Aleibiadis were also translated into Eng^ 
lish, and published by John Gough ; se^ 
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to conciliate ; and we migkt almost commiserate tlie suffer- 
ance of the poor beetles thus trod upon ; but Erasmus knew 
that the regular clergy were not to be conciliated^ and re- 
solved to throw awaj the scabbard. With respect to his 
invectives against kings^ they proceeded undoubtedly, like 
those, less intemperately expressed, of Ms friend More in the 
Utopia, from a just sense of the oppression of Europe in that 
age by ambitious and selfish rulers. Yet the very freedom of 
his animadversions seems to plead a little in favour of these 
tyrants, who, if they had been as thorough birds of prey as 
he represents them, might easily have torn to pieces the 
author of this somewhat outrageous declamation, whom on 
the contrary they honoured and maintained. In one of the 
passages above quoted, he has introduced, certainly in a 
later edition, a limitation of his tyrannicidal doctrine, if not 
a palinodia, in an altered key. ^ Princes,’ he says, > must he 
endured, lest tyranny should give way to anarchy, a still 
greater evil. This has been demonstrated by the experience 
of many states ; and lately the insurrection of the German 
boors has taught us, that the cruelty of princes is better to 
be borne than the universal confusion of anarchy.’ I have 
quoted these political ebullitions rather diffusely, as they are, 
I believe, very little known, and have given the original in 
my notes, that I may he proved to have no way over-coloured 
the translation, and also that a fair specimen may be pre- 
sented of the eloquence of Erasmus, who has seldom an 
opportunity of expressing himself with so much elevation, but 
whose ra}pid, fertile, and lively, though not very polished 
style, is hardly more exhibited in these paragraphs than in 
the general character of his writings. 

47, The whole thoughts of Erasmus began now to be oe- 
HisGree^ cupied wuth liis great undertaking, an edition of 
Testament, Greek Testament with explanatory annotations 
and a continued paraj>hrase. Valla, indeed, had led the in- 
quiry as a commentator; and the Greek text without notes was 
already printed at Alcala by direction of Cardinal Xinieiies ; 
though this edition, commonly styled the Complutensian, 


Dibdiii’s Typographical Antiquities, ar- and nohlcB in the Morise Encominm. 
tide 1433. But with them he seems through life to 

There is not a little severity in the re- have been a privileged person, 
marks which Erasmus makes on princes 
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did not appear till 1522. That of Erasnins was piiblislied at 
Basle in 1516. It is strictly therefore the priiiceps editio- 
He employed the press of Froheiiins^ with whom he lived 
in friendship. Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of the word, was 
hardly yet recovered enough from its prejudices to Patrons of 
give encouragement to letters. But there were not Germany, 
wanting noble patrons, who, besides the immediate advantages 
of their favour, bestowed a much greater indirect benefit on 
literature, by mating it honourable in the eyes of mankind. 
Learning, which is held pnsillanimons by the soHier, un- 
profitable by the inerchaiit, and pedantic by the courtier, 
stands in need of some countenance from those before whom 
all three bow down ; wherever at least, which is too commonly 
the case, a conscious self-respect does not sustain the scholar 
against the indifference or scorn of the prosperous vulgar. 
Italy was then, and perhaps has been ever since, the soil 
where literature, if it has not always most flourished, has 
stood highest in general estimation. But in Germany also, 
at this time, the emperor Maximilian, whose character is 
neither to be estimated by the sarcastic humour of the Italians, 
nor by the fond partiality of his countrymen, and especially 
his own, in his self-delineation of Her Weiss Kunig^ the 
White King, but really a brave and generous man of lively 
talents; Frederic, justly denoininated the Wise, elector of 
Saxony ; Joachim elector of Brandenburg ; Albert archbishop 
of Mentz, were prominent among the friends of genuine 
learning. The university of Wittenberg, founded by the 
second of these princes in 1502, rose in this decad to great 
eminence, not only as the birthplace of the Eeformation, but 
as the chief school of philological and philosophical literature. 
That of Frankfort on the Oder was established by the elector 
of Brandenburg in 1506. 

49. The progress of learning, however, was not to be a 
march through a submissive country. Ignorance, 

which had much to lose, and was proud as well 
as rich, ignorance in high places, which is always incurable, 
because it never seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly and 
stubbornly against the new teachers. The Latin language, 
taught most barbarously through books whose very titles, 
Floresta, Mammotrectus, Hoctrinale puerorum, Gemma 
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gemmaruiiij, bespeak tbeir style,*^ with the scholastic logic 
and divinity in wretched compeiids, had been held sufficient 
for all education. Those who had learned nothing else 
could of course teach nothing else, and saw their reputation 
and emoluments gone all at once by the introduction of 
philological literature and real science. Through all the 
palaces of Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at the coming 
light — ^ A voice of weeping heard and loud lament.’ The 
aged giant was roused from sleep, and sent his dark hosts of 
owls and bats to the war. One man above all the rest, 
Erasmus, cut them to pieces with irony or invective. They 
stood ill the way of his noble zeal for the restoration of 
letters."^ He began his attack in his Encomium Morige, the 

* EicKhorn, iii. 273, gives a curioiis should have so easily acquiesced in them, 
list of names of these early grammars ; The Biographic uiiiverselie sets down 
they were driven out of the schools about 1467 without remark, 
this time. Mammotrectus, after all, is a ^ ViThen the first lectures in Greek 
learned word ; it means (JiafifioOpeirrhs, were given at Oxford about 1519, a party 
that is, a boy taught by his grandmother; of students arrayed themselves, by the 
and a boy taught by his grandmother name of Trojans, to withstand the in- 
means one taught gently, novators by dint of clamour and violence, 

Erasmus gives a lamentable accouut till the king interfered to support the 
of the state of education when he was a learned side. See a letter of More, 
boy, and probably later : Beiim immor- giving an account of this, in Jortin’s Ap- 
talem ! quale saeculum erat hoc, cum pendix, p. 662. Cambridge, it is to he 
magno apparcvtu disticha Joann is Gar- observed, was very peaceable at this 
landini adolesecntibus operosis et pro- time, and suffered those who liked it to 
lixis commentariis enarrahantur ! cum learn something worth knowing. The 
ineptis versiculis clictandis, repetendis whole is so shortly expressed by Eras- 
et exigendis magna pars temporis, ab- mus, that his words may be quoted, 
sumeretiir ; cum disceretur Floresta et Anglia duas habet Academias. . . . In 
Eloretiis ; nani Alexandrum inter tole- ulraque traduntur Grfeae iiterce, sed 
rabiies numerandnm arbitror. CautabrigiiB tranquil!^, quod ejus scholar 

I will take this opportunity of men- princ®ps sit Joannes Fischerus, episcopus 
tioning that Erasmus was certainly born Roffensis, non eruditione tantum sed et 
in 14-65, not in 1467, as Bayle asserts, viti tlieoIogicA Verum Oxonife cum 
whom Le Clere and Jortin have followed, jiivenis quidam non viilgariter doctus 
Bnrigiii perceived this ; and it may he satis felxciter Greece profiterotur, bar- 
proved by many passages in the Epistles barns quispiam in populan concione 
of Erasmus. Ba>de quotes a letter of magnis et atrocibus convitiis debacchari 
Feb. 1516, wherein Erasmus says, as he coepit in Grsecas iiteras. At Bex, ut 
transcribes it : Ago annum undequinqua- non indoctus ipse, ita bonis literis fa- 
gesimum. But in the Leyden edition, vens, qui turn forte in propinquo erat, 
which is the best, I find Ego jam annum re per Moriim et Pacceum cognita, de- 
ago primum et qiiinquagesimum. Epist. nunciavit ut volentes ae lubentes Gra^cji- 
ce. Thus he says also, 15th March, 1528: nicam literaturam amplecterentiir. Ita 
Arbitror me nunc setatem agere, in quo rahiiiis impositnm est siieritium. Ap- 
M. Tullius decessit. Some other places pendix, p. 667. See also Erasm. Epist. 
I have not taken down. His epitaph at ccclxxx. 

Basle calls him, jam septuagenarius, and Antony Wood, with rather an excess 
he died in 1536. Bayle^s proofs of the of academical prejudice, insinuates that 
birth of Erasmus in 1467 are so unsatis- the Trojans, who waged war against 
factory, that I wonder how Le Clerc Oxonian Greek, were ‘ Gainh ridge men, 
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Praise of Polly. This was addressed to Sir Thomas More, 
and published in 1511. Eighteen hundred copies were 


as it is reported.’ He endeavours to 
exaggerate tlie deficiencies of Oain'bridge 
in literature at this time, a.s if ‘ all . 
tilings were full of rudeness and barba- 
rousness ; ’ which the above letters of 
More and Erasmus show not to have 
been altogether the case. On the con- 
trary, More says that even those who 
did not learn Greek contributed to pay 
the lecturer. 

It may be worth while to lay before 
the reader part of two orations by 
Eichard Croke, who had been sent down 
to Cambridge by Bishop Eisher, chan- 
cellor of the university. As Croke seems 
to have leftLeipsic in 1518, they may be 
referred to that, or perhaps more prob- 
ably the following year. It is evident 
that Greek was now just incipient at 
Cambridge. 

Maittaire says of these two orations of 
Eichard Croke : Editio rarissima, cujus- 
que unum duntaxat exemplar inspexisse 
mihi contigit. The British Museum has 
a copy, which belonged to Hr. Earmer ; 
but he nmst have seen another copy, for 
the last page of this being imperfect, he 
has filled it up with his owm hand. The 
book is printed at Paris by Golinseus in 
1520. 

The subject of Croke’s orations, whicli 
seem not very correcily printed, is the 
praise of Greece and of Greek literature, 
addressed to those who already knew 
and valued that of Borne, v/hich he 
shows to be derived from the other. 
Quin ipsse quoquc voculationes Eomanse 
Gi'secis louge insuaviores, minusque con- 
citatm sunt, cum ultima semper syllaba 
rigeat in gravem, contraque apud Gragcos 
et infiectatur nonnunquarn et acuatur. 
Croke of course spoke Greek accentually^ 
Greek words, in bad types, frequently 
occur through this oration. 

Croke dw'clls on tlie barbarous state 
of tlie sciences, in consequence of the ig- 
norance of Greek. Euclid’s definition 
of a line was so ill translated, that it 
puzzled all the geometers till the Greek 
wTiS consulted. Medicine was in sin 
equally bad condition ; had it not been 
for the labours of learned men, Linacre, 
Cop, Euol, quofiiin opera felicissime lo- 
quuntur Latine Hippocrates, Galenus et 
Eioscurides, cum summa ipsorum invi- 
dia, qui, quod cauis in pryesepi, nec 


Grseeam linguam discere ipsi volueriirit, 
nec aliis ut diseereut permiseniiit. He 
then urges the necessity 'of Greek studies 
for the theologian, and seems to hatai 
no respect for the Vulgate above the 
original. 

Turpe sane erit, cum mercator sermo- 
nem Gallicum, lilyricum, Hispanicum, 
Germanicum, vel solius lucri causa avide 
ediscat, vos studiosos Grjecum in manus 
vobis traditum rejicere, quo et divitise 
et eloquentia et sapientia eomparari pos- 
suiit. Imo perpendite rogo viri Canta- 
brigienses, quo mine in loco vestne res 
sitce sunt. Oxonienses qiios ante hmc 
in Omni scientiarum genere viciatis, ad 
literas Grsecas perfugere, vigilant, jeju- 
nant, sudant et algent ; nihil non faciunfc 
ut eas oceupent. Quod si contingat, 
actum est de fama Yestra. Erigent 
euim de vobis tropsermi nunquam siic- 
cumbuturi. Habent duces prjeter ear- 
diiialem Cantuariensem, Wintoniensem, 
creteros omnes Angliae episcopos, excepto 
uiio Eoifensi, summo semper fautore 
vestro, et Eliensi, &c. 

Fa vet prseterea ipsis sancta Grocini et 
theologo digna severitas, Linacri ttoAi/- 
et acre judieimn, Tunstali non le* 
gibus magis quam utrique. lingiue fami- 
liar is facuiidia, Stopleii triplex lingiui, 
Mori Candida .et eloquentifesima urbani- 
tas, Pace! mores doetrina et ingeniuni, 
ab ipso Erasmo, optimo eruditionis cen- 
sore, commendati ; quern vos olim ha- 
buistis Grsecarum literarum professorem, 
utinamque potuissetis retinere. Siiecedo 
in Erasmi locum ego, bone Deus, quam 
infra ilium, et doetrina et fama, quam- 
quam me, ne omnino nihili fiam, prin- 
cipes viri, theologici doctores, jurium 
etiam et medieinse, artium praeterea pro- 
fessores innumeri,- et prseceptorem agno-' 
vere, et quod plus est, a sebolis ad oSles, 
ab sedibus ad scholas honorifieentissime 
comitati perduxere, Bii me perdant, 
viri Cantabrigienses, si ipsi Oxonienses 
stipendio nndtorum nobilium prseter 
victum me non invitavere. Sed ego pro 
mea in bane academiam et fide et obser- 
vantia, &c. 

In his second oration Croke exhorts 
the Canhibrigians not to give up the 
study of Greek, Si quisquam omnium 
sit qui vestrse reipublicm bene consulere 
debeat, is ego sum, viri Cantabrigienses, 
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printed, and speedily sold; tliougli the book wanted the 
attraction that some later editions possess, the curious 
and amusing engravings from designs of Holbein. It is a 
poignant satire against all professions of men, and even 
against princes and peers; but the chief objects are the 
mendicant orders of monks. ‘ Though this sort of men/ he 
says, ^ are so detested by every one, that it is reckoned iiii- 
liicky so much as to meet them by accident, they think 
nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a proof of their 
consummate piety, if they are so illiterate as not to be able 
to read. And when their asinine voices bray out in the 
churches their psalms, of which they understand the notes, 
but not the words,® then it is they fancy that the ears of the 
saints above are enraptured with the harmony ; ’ and so 
forth. 

50. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, what is abun- 
unpopR- dantly confirmed by other testimony, that the men- 
the monks, dicaiit Orders had lost their ancient hold upon the 
people. There was a growing sense of the abuses prevailing 
in the church, and a deshe for a more Sciiptural and 
spiritual religion. We have seen already that this was the 
case seventy years before. And in the intermediate period 
the exertions of a few eminent men, especially Wessel of 


Optime enim vobis esse cupio, et id nisi nenda. Sentio ego cum illis, sed unde 
facerem, essein profecto longe ingratissi- qugeso orta reiigio, nisi e Orgecili ? quid 
nxus. IJbi enim jacta literariim mearuni enim novum testamentum, exeepto Mat- 
fundamenta, quibus tantum turn apud th?eo ? quid enim vetus ? nunqiiid I)eo 
nostrates, turn vero apud exteros qiioque auspice a septuaginta Grmce redditum ? 
principesj fevoris mi hi comparatum est ; Oxonia est coloina vestra ; uti olim non 
quibxis ea fortuna, ut licet jam olim con- sinesiimma laiide a Cantabrjgia deducta, 
.sangiiineorum iniquitate paterna Inere- ita non sine summo vestro nunc dedecore' 
ditate sim spoliatus, ita tamen adhiic si doctrina ab ipsis vos vinci patiamini. 
vivam, nt quibusvis meorum majorum EueTunt olim illi diseipiili vestri, nunc 
imaginibus videar non indignus. He was erunt prjeceptores? Utinani quo animo 
probably of the ancient family of Croke. lisec a me dicta sunt, eo vos dicta in- 
Peter Mosellanus calls him, in a letter ter}yetemini ; crederetisque, quod est 
among those of Erasmus, juvenus cum verissimum, si quoslibet alios, certe Can- 
imaginibus. ^ ^ tabrigienses minime decere literarum 

Audio ego plerosqiie Vos a litteris Grsecarum esse desertores. 

Graicis dehortatos esse. Sed vos dill- The great scarcity of this tract will 
genter expendite, qui sint, et plane non serve as an apology for the length of 
alios fore comperitis,quamquiigittirlm- these extracts, illustrating, as they do, 
guam oderunt Gr8ecam,^quia Romanam the commencement of classical literature 
non nornnt. Ca=^terum jam deprehendo in England. 

quid faeturi sint, qui nostras Hteras odio ^ « Numeratos illos quidem, sed non 
prosequuntur, ^ coiifugiunt videlicet ad intellectos.— [I conceive that I have 
■ Toligionem, cuiuni dieent omnia postpo- given the meaning rightly. — 1842.] 
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Groningen, liad not been wanting to purify tlie doctrines 
and discipline of tlie clergy. More popular writers assailed 
tbeni with satire. Tims everytliing was for tlie 

blow to be struck by Liitlier; better indeed than lie was 
himself ; for it is well known that he began his attack on 
indulgences with no expectation or desire of the total breach 
with the see of Eome which ensued.^ 

51. The Bncomiuin Mori® was received with applause by 
all who loved merriment, and all who hated the Tiie book ex- 
monks; but grave men, as usual, could not bear to 
see ridicule employed against grave folly and hypocrisy. A 
letter of one Dorpius, a man, it is said, of some merit, which 
may be read in Jortin’s Life of Erasmus,® amusingly 
complains that while the most eminent divines and lawyers 
■were admiring Erasmus, his unlucky Moria had sjioiled all, 
by letting them see that he was mischievously fitting asses’ 
ears to their heads. The same Dorpius, who seems, though 
not an old man, to have been a sworn vassal of the giant 
Ignorance, objects to anything in Erasmus’s intended edition 
of the Greek Testament which might throw a slur on the 
accuracy of the Vulgate. 

62. Erasmus was soon in a state of war with the monks ; 

and in his second edition of the Hew Testament, Erasmus at- 
tacks the 

j)rinted in 1518, the notes, it ' is said, are full of monks, 
invectives against them. It must he confessed that he had 
begun the attack, without any motive of provocation, unless 
zeal for learning and religion is to count for such, which the 
parties assailed could not be expected to admit, and they 
could hardly thank him for spitting on their gaberdine.’ Ho 
one, however, knew better how to j)^y his court; and he 
wrote to Leo X. in a style rather too adulatory, whicli in 
truth was his custom in addressing the great, and contrasts 
with his free language in writing about them. The custom 
of the time affoi’ds some excuse for this panegyrical tone 
of correspondence, as well as for the opposite extreme of 
severity. 

^ Seekendorf, Hist. Liitlieranismi, p. character as a philosopher, who boldly 
226. G-erdes, Hist, Evang. ssee. xvi. opposed the scholastics of his age, see 
renovat. yoIs. i. and iii. Milner’s Church Brucker, iii, 859. 

History, vol. iv. Mosheim, sa&c. xv. et s ii. 336. 
xvi. Bayle, art. Wessei. For Wessel’s 
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53. The famous contention between Eeucliliii and the 
Tiinu-con- German monks, though it began in the preceding 
Eeuciiiin. deceiiiiial period, belongs chiefly to the present. In 
the year 1509, one Pfefiercorn, a converted Jew”, induced the 
inquisition at Cologne to obtain an order from the Emperor 
for burning all Hebrew books except the Bible, upon the 
pretext of their being full of blasphemies against the 
Christian religion. The Jews made complaints of this in- 
jury ; but before it could take place, Eeuchlin, who had been 
consulted b^" the Emperor, remonstrated against the de- 
struction of works so curious and important, wdiich, from his 
partiality to Cabbalistic theories, he rated above their real 
value. The order was accordingly superseded, to the great 
indignation of the Cologne inquisitors, and of all that party 
throughout Germany which resisted the intellectual and re- 
ligious progress of mankind. Eeuchlin had offended the 
monks by satirising them in a comedy, perhaps the Sergius, 
which he permitted to be printed in 1506. But the struggle 
was soon perceived to be a general one ; a struggle between 
what had been and what was to be. Meiners has gone so far 
as to suppose a real confederacy to have been formed by the 
friends of truth and learning through Germany and Prance, 
to support Eeuchlin against the ineiidicaiit orders, and to 
overthrow, by means of this controversy, the embattled 
legions of ignorance.^' But perhaps the passages he adduces 
do not prove more than tlieir unanimity and zeal in the 
cause. The attention of the world was . first called to it 
about 1518 ; tliat is, it assumed about that time the charac- 
ter of a war of opinions, extending, in its principle and 
consequences, beyond the immediate dispute.^ Several books 
were published on both sides; and the party in powder 
emplo^^'ed its usual argument of burning what was wuitten 
by its adversaries. One of these waitings is still known, the 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum ; the production, it is said, 
of three authors, the principal of whom was TJlric von Hutteii 
a turbulent, hot-headed man, of noble birth and quick parts, 
and a certain degree of learning, whose early death seems 
more likely to have spared the reformers some degree of 

Lebensbeschroib. i, 144 et seqq. interest taken in Roiicblin, as theebam- 
^ Meiners brings man^r proofs of the pion, if not the martyr, of the good cause. 
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slianie, than to have deprived them of a nsefiil supporter 
Few books have been more eagerly received than these 
Epistles at their first appearance in 1516,''' which surely 
proceeded rather from their snitableness to the time, tliaii 
from much intrinsic merit 5 though it must be presumed that 
the spirit of many temporary allusions, which delighted or 
offended that age, is now lost in a mass’ of vapid nonsense 
and bad gTammar, which the imaginary writers pour out. 
Erasmus, though not intimately acquainted with Eeiiclilin, 
could not but sympathise in a quarrel with their eommon 
enemies in a common cause. In the end the controversy 
was referred to the pope ; but the jiope was Leo ; and it was 
hoped that a proposal to burn books, or to disgrace an 
illustrious scholar, would not sound well in his ears. But 
Reuchliii was disappointed, when he expected acquittal, by 
a mandate to supersede, or susjiend, the process coiiimenced 
against him by the inquisition of Cologne, which might be 
taken up at a more favourable time." This dispute has 
always been reckoned of high importance; the victory in 
public opinion, though not in judicature, over the adhereiits 
to the old system, prostrated them so utterly, that from this 
time the study of Greek and Hebrew became general among 
the German youth ; and the cause of the Eeformation -was 
identified in their minds with that of classical literature.'' 


^ Herder, in his Zeratrente Blatter, had great eirciilation and popularity, 
V. 329, speaks with unreasonable parti- which, in respect of such writings is 
aiity of Ulric von Hutten ; and Meiners apt, in all ages, to produce an exagge- 
has w’ritteii his life with an enthusiasm ration of their real influence. In the 
which seems to me cpiite extravagant, mighty movement of the Beforraation, 
Seekeudorf, p, 130, more judiciously the Epistolse Ohscuroriim Tirorum had 
observes that he wms of little use to the about as much effect as the Mariuge de 
lieformatlon. And Luther wrote about Eigaro in the French Eevolutiun. A 
him in June, 1521 : Quid Huttenus po- dialogue severely reflecting on Pope Ju- 
tiit vides. Nollein vi et ceede pro evan- lius II., called Julius exclusiis, of which 
gelio certari, ita scripsi ad bominem. Jortin suspects Erasmus, in spite of his 
Ivlelanchthon of course disliked such denial, ii. 595, is given by Meiners to 
friends. Epist, Melanehth. p. 45 (1647), Hutten. 

and Gamerarius, Vita Melanchth. Eras- “Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, 
nms could not endure Hutten ; and. Lebensbeseh. iii. 73, inclines to fix the 
Hutten, when he found this out, wrote publication of the first part of the Epistles 
virulently against Erasmus. Jortin, as in the beginningof 1517 : though he ad- 
biographer of Erasmus, treats Hutten mi ts an earlier date to be nob impossible, 
perhaps with too much contempt ; but " Meiners,’ i. 197. 
this is nearer justice than the veneration Sleidan, Hist de la Beformat 1. ii. 
of the modern Germans. Hutton wTote Brucker, iv. 366. Mosheim. Eichhorn, 
Latin pretty well, and had a good deal iii. 238, vi. 16. Bayle, art. Hochstrat 
of wit ; his satirical libels, consequently, Hone of these atithorities are equal in fill- 
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54. We are now bronglitj insensibly perhaps, but by neces» 
Origin of tiie sury steps, to tliG great religio US reyolution %Yliicli 
tioti. “ lias just been named. I approach this subject Vvitli 
some hesitation, well aware that impartiality is no protection 
against unreasonable cavilling ; but neither the history of 
literature, nor of liuinan opinion upon the most important 
subjects, can dispense altogether with so extensive a ]3ortioii 
of its materials. It is not required, however, in a work 
of this nature, to do much more than state shortly the 
grounds of dispute, and the changes wrought in the public 
mind. 

55. The proximate cause of the Eeformatioii is well known. 
Indulgences, or dispensations granted by the pope from the 
heavy jienances imposed on penitents after absolution by 
the old canons, and also, at least in later ages, from the pains 
of purgatory, were sold by the papal retailers with the most 
indecent extortion, and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude, for their own sake, or that of their deceased 
friends. Luther, in his celebrated theses, propounded at 
Wittenberg, in November, 1517, inveighed against the 
erroneous views inculcated as to the efficacy of indulgences, 
and especially against the notion of the pope’s j)ower over 
souls in purgatory. He seems to have believed that the 
dealers had exceeded their commission, and would be dis- 
avowed by the pope. This, however, was very far from being 
the case ; and the determination of Leo to persevere in 
defending aU the abusive prerogatives of his see drew 
Luther on to levy war against many other prevailing usages 
of the church, against several tenets maintained by the most 
celebrated doctors, against the divine right of the papal 
sii]>reniacy, and finally to renounce all communion with a 
power which he now deemed an aiitichristian tyranny. This 
absolute separation did not take place till he publicly burned 
the pope’s bull against him, and the volumes of the canon law, 
at Wittenberg, in November, 1520. 


BOSS to Moiners, Lebensbesehrei’bungen, the Eotichlinian controversy, including 
•bpiihmter Manner, i. 98-212; which I many original documents, in the second 
did not consult so early as the rest. But part of Von der Hardt’s Historia Lit- 
tliere is also a very copious account of teraria Eeformationis. 
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56. In all tMs dispute Lutlier was sustained by a prodi- 
gious force of popular opinion. It was perhaps in popraants 
the power of his sovereign, Frederic elector of 
Saxony, to have sent him to Kome, in the summer of 1518, 
according to the pope’s direction. But it would have been 
an odious step in the people’s eyes, and a little later would 
have been impossible. Miltitz, an envoy despatched by Leo 
in 1519 upon a conciliatory errand, told Lutlier that 25,000 
armed men would not suffice to make him a prisoner, so 
favourable was the impression of his doctrine upon Germany. 
And Frederic himself, not long afterwards, wrote plainly to 
Rome, that a change had taken place in his country ; the 
German people were not what they had been ; there were 
many men of great talents and considerable learning among 
them, and the laity were beginning to be anxious about a 
knowledge of Scripture; so that unless Luther’s doctrine, 
which had already taken root in the minds of a great many 
both in Germany and other countries, could be refuted by 
better arguments than mere ecclesiastical fulminations, the 
conseqaenee must be so much disturbance in the empire as 
would by no means redound to the benefit of the Holy See.^ 
In fact, the university of Wittenberg was crowded with stu- 
dents and others, who came to hear Luther and Melanchthon. 
The latter had at the very beginning embraced his new 
master’s opinions with a conviction which he did not in all 
respects afterwards preserve. And though no overt attempts 
to innovate on the established ceremonies had begun in this 
period, before the end of 1520 several preached against them, 
and the whole north of Germany was full of expectation. 

67. A counterpart to the reformation that Luther was 
thus effecting in Saxony might be found at the simuitn- 
same instant in Switzerland, under the guidance of by zwmgie. 
Zwingie. It has been disputed between the advocates of 
these leaders, to which the priority in the. race of reform 
belongs. Zwingie himself declares, that in 1516, before he 


p Seelcendorf. Tliis remarkal)le letter ianus, in Jortiif s Erasmus, ii. 353 ; and 
will be found also in Roscoe’s Leo X., Luther’s own letter to Leo, of March, 
Appendix, Xo. 185. It bears date April, 1619. 

1 520. See also a letter of Petrus Mosel- 
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■liatl,';lieard. of ' Liitlaer, lie began to preacli tlie Gospel at 
.Znricby-and to warn the people against relying upon .human 
authority /V But that is rather ambignons, and hardly eiioiigii 
to substantiate his claim. In 1518, which of course is after 
Luther’s appea.rance on the scene, the Swiss reformer was 
engaged in combating the venders of indulgences, though 
with less attention from the Court of Eome. Like Luther, 
he had the support of the temporal magistrate, the council of 
Zurich. Upon the whole, they proceeded so nearly with equal 
steps, and were so little connected with each other, that it 
seems difncnlt to award either any honour of precedence."’ 

58. The German nation was, in fact, so fnlty awakened 
Reformation to the abuses of the chnrch, the denial of papal 
bcfmeiiand. sovereignty in the councils of Constance and Basle 


1 Zwingle apud Gerdes, i. 103, ^ 

*■ Milner, who is extremely partial in 
the whole of this history, labours to cx- 
tcnnate the claims of Zwingle to indepen- 
dc-mce in the preaching of reformation ; 
and even pretends that he had not sepa- 
rated from the Church of Eome in lo23, 
when Adrian VI. sent him a civil letter. 
But Gerdes shows at length that the 
rupture was complete in 1520. See also 
the article Zwingle, in Biogr. uiiiver- 
selle. 

The prejudice of Milner against Zwin- 
gle throiighout is striking, and leads him 
into much unfairness. Thus he asserts 
him, V. 610, to have been consenting to 
the capital j)unishment of some Anabap- 
tists at Zurich. But, not to mention that 
their case was not one of mere religious 
dissidence, it does not by any means 
appear that he approved their punish- 
ment, which he merely relates as a fact. 
A still more gross misrepresentation oc- 
curs in p. 526. — [Capito says, in a letter 
to Biillinger (If 36): Antequam Lutherus 
in lueeni emerserit, Zwinglius et ego 
inter nos comraumeavimus de pontifice 
dejiciendo, etiam cum ille vitam degeret 
in eremitorio. Earn utriqiie ex' Erasmi 
consiietudine, et lectione bonorum auc- 
torum, qualecunque judicium turn sobo- 
lescebat- Gerdes, p* 117.— 1842.] 

[A late writer, as impartial as he is 
learned and penetrating, thus contrasts 
the two founders of the Reformation. 
‘If wo compare him [Zwingle] with 
Luther, wo find that he had no such 
tremendous tempests to withstand as 


those which shook the most secret depths 
of Luther’s soul. As he had never de- 
voted himself with equal ardour to the 
Established Church, he had not now to 
break loose from it with such violent 
and painful struggles. It was not the 
profound love of the faith, and of its 
connection wuth redemption, in which 
Luther’s efforts originated, that made 
Zwingle a reformer ; he became so chiefly 
because, in the course of his study of 
Scripture in search of truth, he foiindthe 
church and the received morality at va- 
riance wuth its spirit. Eor w’as Zwingle 
trained at an university, or deeply im- 
bued wdth the prevalent doctrinal opi- 
nions. To found a high school, firmly 
attached to ail that was w'orthy of at- 
tachment, and dissenting only on certain 
most important points, wus not his vo- 
cation, He regarded it much more as 
the business and duty of his life to bring 
about the religious and moral reforma- 
tion of the republic that had adopted 
him, and to recall the Swiss Confedera- 
tion to the principles upon which it -was 
originally founded. While Luthe3?’fi main 
object was a reform of doctrine wdiich, 
he thought, wwild be necessarily fol- 
lowed by that of life and moiTils, Zwingle 
aimed directly at the improvement of 
life ; ho kept mainly in view the practi- 
cal significancy of Scripture as a whole ; 
his original view's w'cro of a moral and 
political nature : hence his labours were 
tinged with a wholly peculiar colour.’ 
Ranke’s Hist, of Reformation, vol. iii. 
p. 7.- 1847.] 
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liad been so elfectnal in its influence on the public niiiidy 
though not on the external policy of chnrch and state, that 
if neither Luther nor Zwingie had eyer been born, there can 
be little question that a great religious schism was near at 
hand. These councils were to the Eeformatioii what the 
Parliament of Paris was to the French Eevoliitioii. Their 
leaders never meant to sacrifice one article of received, feith ; 
but the little success they had in redressing what they de* 
nounced as abuses, convinced the laity that they must go 
iiiucli farther for themselves. What effect the invention of 
printing, which in Italy was not much felt in this direction, 
exerted upon the serious minds of the Teutonic nations, has 
been already intimated, and must appear to every reflecting- 
person. And when this was followed hy a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the New Testament in the Greek language, 
nothing could be more natural than that inquisitive men 
should throw away much of what seemed thq novel super- 
structure of religion, and what in other times such men had 
rarely ventured, should be encouraged by the obvious change 
in the temper of the multitude to declare themselves. We 
find that Pellican and Capito, two of the most learned scholars 
in western Germany, had come, as early as 1512, to reject 
altogether the doctrine of the real presence. We find also 
that GEcolampadius had begun to preach some of the 
Protestant doctrines in 1514.® And Erasmus, who had so 
manifestly prepared the way for the new reformers, continued, 
as it is easy to show from the uniform current of his letters, 
beyond the year 1520, favourable to their causa. His enemies 
were theirs, and he concurred in much that they preached, 
especially as to the exterior practices of religion. Some, 
however, of Luther’s tenets he did not and could not ap- 
prove ; and he was already disgusted by that intemperance 
of language and conduct, which, not long afterwards, led him 
to recede entirely from the Protestant side.^ 

® Gerdes, i. 117, 12-1, et po.st. In upon the whole, be fairly reckoned 
fact, the precursors of the Ecformation among the Eeformers. 
were very mimerons, and are collected * In 1619 and 1620, eTen in Ms let- 
by Gerdes in his first and third volumes, ters to Albert archbishop of Hentz, and 
t hongli ho has greatly exaggerated the others by no means partial to Lnther, lie 
U*uth, by reckoning as such Dante and speaks of him very handsomely, and with 
Petrarch, and all opponents of the tern- little or no disapprobation, except on ac- 
poral power of the papacy. Wcssel may, count of his intemperance, though pro- 
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59. It would not be just;, probably, to give Bossuet credit 
Dangerous in everj part of that powerful delineation of Luther’s 
theological tenets with which he begins the His- 
tory of the Variations of Protestant Churches. Nothing, 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so splendid as this chapter. 
The eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, fierce 
of eye, terrible in his beak and claws. But he is too 
determined a partisan to be trusted by those who seek the 
truth without regard to persons and denominations. His 
quotations from Luther are short, and in Preneli ; I ha to 
failed in several attempts to verify the references. Yet w^e 
are not to follow the reformer’s indiscriminate admirers in 
dissembling altogether, like Isaac Milner, or in slightly cen- 
suring, as others have done, the enormous paradoxes which 
deform his writings, especially such as fall within the present 
period. In maintaining salvation to depend on faith as a 
single condition, he not only denied the importance, in a re- 
ligious sense, of a virtuous life, but asserted that every one, 
who felt within himself a full assurance that his sins were 
remitted, (which, according to Luther, is the proper mean- 
ing of Christian faith,) became incapable of sinning at all, or 
at least of forfeiting the favour of God, so long, but so long 
only, as that assurance should continue. Such expressions 
are sometimes said by Seckendorf and Mosheim to have 
been thrown out hastily, and without precision; but I fear it 
will be found on examination that they are very definite and 
clear, the want of precision and perspicuity being rather in 
those which are alleged as inconsistent with them, and as 
more consonant to the general doctrine of the Christian 
church.^ It must not be su|)posed for a moment, that Luther, 

fessing only a slight acquaintance with work of Melanehthon, his Loci Co 2 n- 
his writings. The proofs are too name- mones, published in 1521, when he fol- 
rous to ho cited. He says, in a letter to lowed Luther more obsequiously in his 
Zwingle, as late as 152LVideor mihi opinions than he did in after-life, is 
fore omnia docniFse,qusedocctLutherus, equally replete with the strongest Cai- 
nisi quod non tarn atrociter, quodque vinism. This word is a little awkward 
abstiniii a quibusdam a^nigmatis etpara- in this place ; but I am compelled to use 
cloxis. This is quoted by Q-erdes, i. 153, it, as most intelligible to the reader ; and 
from a collection of ^letters of Erasmus, I conceive that these two reformer’s 
published by Hottinger, but not eon- wont much beyond the language of Au- 
tained in the Leyden edition. Jortin gustin, which the schoolmen thought 
seems not to have seen them. themsrives bound to recognise as autho- 

« See in proof of this Luther’s works, rity though they might elude its soirit. 
vnl. i. passim (edit. 1554> The first , I find the first edition of Molanehthon’s 
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wliose soul was |)eiietrated witli a fervent pietj, and wliose 
integrity as well as purity of life are unquestioned^ could 
mean to give any encouragement to a licentious disregard of 
moral virtue ; whicli lie valued, as in itself lovety before God 
as well as man, tbougb, in the teclinieal style of bis tbeology, 
be might deny its proper obligation. But bis temper led bim 
to follow up any proposition of Scripture to every consequence 
tbat might seem to result from its literal meaning' ; and be 
fancied tbat to represent a future state as tbe motive of 
virtuous action, or as any way connected with buman con- 
duct, for better or wmrse, was derogatory to tbe free grace of 
God, and tbe omnipotent agency of tbe Spirit in converting 
tbe soiiL^ 


Loci Communes in Von der Hardt, Comforter, 1846, has animadrerted on it 
HistoriaLitterariaEeformationis, awork at great length, and with a snfliciently 
•which contains a great deal of curious uncompromising spirit. I am unwilling 
matter. It is called by him, opus raris- to be dra-vvn on this occasion into con- 
simimi, not being in the edition of Me- troversy, or to follow my prolix anta- 
lanchtiioif s theological works ; which gonist through all his ohseryations upon 
some have ascribed to the art of Peucer, my short paragraphs ; both because I 
whose tenets were widely different. have in my disposition a good deal of 

® I am un willing to give these pages sUtUa cUmeniia^ which leads me to take 
too theological a cast by proving this pity on paper, or rather on myself ; and 
statement, as I have the means of doing, for a better reason, namely, that not- 
by extracts from Luther’s own early withstanding what the Archdeacon calls 
writings. Milner’s very pi’olix history my ^ arntmon Xo Luther,’ I really look 
of this period is rendered less valuable upon him as a great man, endowed with 
by his disingenuous trick of suppressing many virtues, and an instrument of Pro- 
all passages in these treatises of Luther vidence for a signal good. I am also 
which display his Antinomian paradoxes particularly reluctant, at the present 
in a strong light. Whoever has read time, to do in any manner the drudgery 
the writings of Luther up to the year of the Philistines, and while those wdxo 
1620 inclusive, must hud it impossible to are not more in my good graces than 
contradict my assertion. In treating of the Archdeacon’s, and who had hardly 
an author so full of unlimited proposi- sprouted up when my remarks on Luther 
tionS as Luther, no positive proof as to were first written, are depreciating the 
his tenets can be refuted by the produc- Protestant cause, with the utmost ani- 
tion of inconsistent passages. mosity, to strengthen any prejudice 

[It was to be expected that what I against it. But I must as shortly as 
have here said, and afterwards, in Cb. VI., possible, and perhaps more shortly than 
concerning Luther, would grate on the an adequate exposition of my defence 
ears of many very respectable persons, would require, produce the passages in 
\vhose attachment to the Eeformation, Luther’s own writings which have com- 
and admiration of his eminent character, pelled me to speak out as strongly as I 
could not without much reluctance ad- have done. 

mit that degree of censure which I have I may begin by observing, that in 
felt myself compelled to pass upon him. charging Luther, especially in bis early 
Two Edinburgh reviewers, for both of writings, with what goes generally by 
whom I feel great respect, have at dif- the name of Antinomianism (that is, 
ferent times remarked what seemed to with representing faith alone as the con- 
them an undue severity,* and a late di tion of acceptance with God, not merely 
writer, Arch don con Hare, in his notes to for those who for the first time embrace 
a series of Sermons on the Mission of the the Gospel, but for all who have been 
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: '60. WliateYer may be tbe' bias, of 'Our' miDclS'as to the 
tmtb of Liitber’s doctrines, we sbould be carefiil, in con- 

baptized and brought up in its profession, non potest, si tu eum confessiis fiieris, et 
and in so great a degree that no sins promittenti fideliter adliaseris. It may 
whatever can exclude a faithful man be pretended, that however paradox!- 
from salvation), I have maintained no caliy Luther has expressed himself, ho 
paradox, but what has been repeatedly meant to assert the absolute, incompati- 
aileged, not only by Bomanist, but Pro- bility of habitual sins with a justifying 
testant theologians. This, however, is faith. But even if his language would 
not sutheient to prove its truth; and I always bear this meaning, it is to be 
am therefore under the necessity of kept in mind, that faith (Tno-rts) can 
quoting a few out of many passages, never be more than inward persuasion or 
Bat I repeat that I have not the re- assurance, whereof, each man 

motest intention of charging Luther with must judge for himself ; and* though to 
vdlful encouragement to an immoral life, the eyes of others a true faith maybe 
The Anti nomian scheme of religion, wanting, it is not evident that men of 
which indeed was not called by that enthusiastic minds may not be fully 
name in Luther’s age (the word, as ap- satisfied that they possess it. 

|)lied to the followers of Agricola, in- Luther indeed has, in another position, 
volving only a denial of the obligation of often quoted, taken away from himself 
the Mosaic law as such, moral as well as this lino of defence -Si in fide posset 
ceremonial), is only one mode in which fieri adulterium, peccatum non esset. 
the disinterestedness of virtuous actions Bisputat. 1520. Archdeacon Hare ob- 
has been asserted, and may be held hy serves on this, that ‘it is logically true,’ 
men of the utmost sanctity, though it p. 794. This appears to me a singular 
must be exceedingly dangerous in its assertion. The hypothesis of Luther is, 
general promulgation. Thus we find it that a sinful action might be committed 
substantially though without intern- in a state of faith ; and the consequent of 
perance, in some Essays by a highly the proposition is, that in such case it 
respected writer, Mr. Thomas Erskine, would not be a sin at all. Grant that 
on the Unconditional Ereeness of the he held the supposition to be impossible, 
Gospel. Nothing is mor% repugnant to which no doubt he sometimes does 
my principles than to pass moral repro- though we should hardly draw that 
bation on persons because I differ, how- inference from the passage last cited, or 
ever essentially, from their tenets. Let from some others, still, in reasoning e^c 
us leave that to Borne and Oxford ; absimlo, we are bound to argue rightly 
though Luther unfortunately was the upon the assumed hypothesis. But all 
last man wBo could claim this liberty of his notions about sin and merit were so 
prophesying for himself on the score of preposterously contradictory to natural 
his charity and tolerance for others. morality and religion, that they could 
Archdeacon Hare is a man of so much not have been permanently received with- 
fairness, and so intensely persuaded of out violating the moral constitution of the 
being in the right, that he produces Mm- hunian mind. Thus, in the Heidelberg 
self the leading propositions of Luther, Propositions, 1518, we read : Opera ho- 
from which others, like myself, have de- miiuiin ut semper speciosa sint, bonaquo 
ducod our own very different inferences videantiir, pi'obabile tamen est oa esse 
as to hivS doctrine, peccata mortalia. . . . Opera Dei ut seni- 

In the treatise de Captivitate Baby- per .sint deformia malaque videantur, 
lonica, 1520, wo find these celebrated ver5 tamen sunt merita immortalia . . . 
words ; ‘ Ita vides quam dives sit homo Non sic sunt opera hominum mortalia 
Christianus et baptisatus, qui etiam vo- (de bonis, ut apparent, loquimur), ut 
lens non potest perdero salutem suam eadem sint crimina . . . Non sic sunt 
quantiscunque peccatis, nisi nolit ere- opera Dei merita (de his quJB per hoini- 
dere. Nulla enini peccata^ eum possunt nem fiunt, loquimur), ut eadem non 
damnaro nisi sola incredulitas - Csetera sint peccata . . . Justorum opera essent 
omnia, si redoat vel stet fides m proniis- mortalia, nisi pio Dei timore ab ipsismet 
sionem dhdnam baptisato Lactam, in mo- justis ut mortalia timerentur. Such a 
men to absorbentur per eandem -fidom, series of propositions occasions a sort of 
imo veritatein Dei, quia soipsum negtire bewilderment in the understanding, so 
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sidering tlie Eeformatioii as. a part of tlie historj of maii- 
Miidj not to be .misled by the supei^ficial and ungromided 

H alike are they to the usual tone of cessity of inculcating some truths more 


moral precei t and sentiaient. 

I ' am indebted to Archdeacon Hare 
for another, not at all less singular pas- 
sage, in a letter of Luther to Meianch- 
than in 1521, which I have also found 
in the very able, though very bitter, Vie 
de Luther, by M. Audin, Raris, 1839, 

I do not see the necessity of giving the 
context, or of explaining on what occa- 
sion the letter was written ; on the ground 
that, where a sentence is complete in 
itself, and contains a general assertion of 
an author’s own opinion, it is not to be 
limited hy reference to anything else. 
Sufficit, Luther says, quod agnovimus 
per divitias gloriae Dei Agnum, qui 
tollit peccata mundi; ab hoc non avellet 
nos peceatum, etiamsimillies niillies uno 
die fornicamur aiit occidamiis. Putas 
tarn parvum esse |)i'etium et redemtio- 

II em pro peeeatis nostris factaiii in tan to 
et tali agno? Ora fortiter; es eiiim 
fortissimus peccator. 

It appears that Mr. Ward has trans- 
lated ‘uno die’ by f every day;’ for 
which the Arehdeaeon animadverts on 
him: ‘This mistranslation serves his 
purpose of blasting Luther’s fame, inas- 
much as it substitutes a hellish horror, 
— the thought that a continuous life of 
the most atrocious sin can co-exist 
with faith and prayer, and Christ and 
righteousness, — for that which, justly of- 
fensive as it may he, is so maiiil}" from 
its peculiar Lutheran extravagance of 
expression.’ p. 79-1. Ko one will pre- 
tend that Mr. Vfard ought not to have 
been more accurate. But I confess that 
the (Inference does not strike me as im- 
mensely great. Luther, I cannot help 
thinking, -would have written ‘ urioqiio- 
que die’ as readily as ‘uno,’ if the 
word had suggested itself. He -ivanted 
to assert the efficacy of Christ’s imputed 
righteousness in the most forcible terms, 
by weighing it against an impossible ac- 
cumulation of offences. It is no more 
than he had said in the passage qiiott-d 
above from the treatise De Captivitate 
Babyloniea ; non potest perdere salutcm 
snam quantiscunque peeeatis ; expressed 
still more offensively. 

The real question is not what inter- 
pretation an astute advocate, l)y making 
la^gc allowance for warmth of tenip»er, 
peculiarities of expression, and the ne- 


forcihly hy being silent on others, may 
put on the -writings of Luther (for very 
few will impute to him either a defective 
sense of moral duties in himself, or a 
disposition to set his disciples at liberty 
from them), but wffiat was the evident 
tendency of his language. And this, it 
should be remembered, need not be 
judged solely by the plain sense of words, 
though that is surely sufficient. The 
danger of these exaggerations, the mild- 
est word that I can use, and one not 
adequate to what I feel, was soon shown 
in the practical effect of Lutheran |)reacii-^ 
ing. Slimzer and Knipperdolling, with 
the whole rabble of anabaptist fanatics, 
■\vere the legitimate brood of Luther’s 
early doctrine. And even if we set tlieso 
aside, it is certain that we find no testi- 
monies to any reform of manners in the 
countides that embraced it. The Swiss 
Reformation, the English, and the Cal- 
vinistic churches generally, make a far 
better show in this respect. 

This great practical deficiency in the 
Lutheraa reformation is confessed by 
their own -writers. And it is attested by 
a remarkable letter of Willibald Pirck- 
heimer, announdllg the death of Albert 
Purer to a correspondent at Vienna in 
1528, which may be found in Raiiquien 
von Albrecht Diirer, hiuremberg, 1828, 
p. 168. In this he takes occasion to 
i-nveigh against the bad conduct of the 
reformed party at Nuremberg, and seems 
as indignant at; the Lutherans as he had 
ever boon against popery, though with-, 
out losing his hatred for the latter. I 
do not quote the letter, which is long, 
and in obsolete Herman ; and perhaps it 
may display too much irritation, natural 
to au honest man who has been disap- 
pointed in his hopes from a revolution ; 
but the witness he bears to the dishonest 
and dissolute manners -^ffiich had accom- 
panied the introduction of Lutheranism 
is not to be slightly regarded ; consider- 
ing the respectability of Pirekheimer, 
and his known co-operation with the 
first reform. 

I have been thought to speak too disn 
paragingly of Luther s polemical writ^ 
ings, especially that against the bishops, 
by the expression ‘bellowing in bacl 
Latin.’ Perhaps it might he too con- 
temptuous towards a great men ; hut X 
: 2 
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representations wMcli we sometimes' fiiicl in modern writers. 
Such is tliiSj that Luther^ strnek by tlie absurdity of tlie 
prevailing superstitions^ was desirous of iiitrodiiciiig a more 
rational system of religion ; or, that lie contended for free- 
dom of inquiry, and the boundless privileges of individual 
judgment; or, what others have been pleased to suggest, 
that his zeal for learning and ancient philosophy led him to 
attack the ignorance of the monks, and the crafty policy of 
the chui’ch, which withstood all liberal studies. 


had been disgusted by the perusal of 
them. Those who have taken exception 
(in the Edinburgh Review) are probably 
little conversant with Luther’s writings. 
Blit, independently of the moral censure 
■which his virnlenee demands, we are 
surely at liberty to say that it is in 
the worst taste, and very unlikely to 
convince or conciliate any man of good 
sense. One other grave ohjection to the 
writings of Luther I have not hitherto 
been called upon to mention ; hut I will 
not wholly omit his scandalous gross- 
ness, especially as Archdeacon Hare has 
entered upon an elaborate apology for 
it. We all know quite as well as he 
does, that the manners of different ages, 
different countries, and dilferent condi- 
tions of life, are not^like; and that 
what is universally condemned in some 
periods has been tolerated in others. 
Such an excuse may often be made with 
great fairness ; but it cannot be made for 
Luther. We have writings of his con- 
temporaries, we have writings of grave 
men in ages less polished . than his own. 
Ho serious author of the least reputation 


attacks on i)opes and cardinals, Luther 
disgraces himself by a nasty and stupid 
brutality. The great cause, also, of the 
marriage of priests ceases to he holy 
and honourable in his*advocacy. 

And I must express my surprise that 
Archdeacon Hare should vindicate, 
against Mr. Ward, the Senno di Matri- 
monio, preached at Wittenberg, 1522; 
for though he says there are four ser- 
mons with this title of Luther’s works, 
I have little doubt that Mr. Ward was 
led to this by Audin, who makes many 
quotations from it. ' The date of this 
sermon, 1522, when many of the inmates 
of the convents were quitting them, and 
when the errors of the anabaptists were 
beginning to spread, shows that there 
was urgent need for the voice of wisdom 
to set forth the true idea, relations, and 
obligations of marriage ; nor could this 
be done without an exposition and refu- 
tation of the manifold scandalous errors 
and abuses concerning it, bred and pro- 
pagated by the papacy.’ p. 771. A very 
rational sentence! but utterly unlike 
Luther’s sermon, which is far more in 


will be found who defiles his pages, I do the tone of the anabaptists than against 
not say with such indelicacy, but -svith them. But without dwelling on this, 
such disgusting filthiness as Luther. He and referring to Audin, vol. ii. p. 34, 
resembles Rabelais alone in this respect, -udioso quotations cannot be forgeries, or 
and absolutely goes beyond him, Audin, to the shorter extracts in Bossuet, Hist, 
whose aim is to destroy as far as possible des Variations, e. 6, § 11, I shall only 
the. moral reputation of Luther, has col- observe, that if the voice was that of 
lected a great deal more than Bossuet wisdom, it was not that of Christianity, 
would have deigned to touch ; and, eon- But here I conclude a note far longer 
sidering this object, in the interests of than I wished to make it, the discussion 
his own religion, I do not know ho-w he being akin to the general subject of tlieso 
can be blamed, though I think that he volumes, and forced upon me by a direct 
should I'lave left more passages untrans- attack of many pages. For Archdoiicon 
lated. Those taken from the Colloquia Haro himself I have all the respect 
Mensalia might perhaps be forgiven, which his high cliaractor, and an ac- 
and the blame thrown on the .gossiping quaintance of long duration, must 
retailer of his tahle-tallC; but in all his naturally have created —184-7 1 
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61. These notions are merely fallaeions refinements, as 
every man of plain nnclerstandiiig, who is ac- 

^ « T -I RJition of 

qiiaiiited with the writings oi the early reiormers, 
or has coiisiclered their history, must acknowledge. Tlie doc- 
trines of Luther, taken altogether, are not more rational, tluit 
is, more conformable to what men, a priori, wonklexpeet to fiml 
ill religion, bhan those of the church of Eome ; nor did he ever 
pretend that they were so. As to the privilege, of free inquiry, 
.it Was of. course exercised by those who deserted their ancient 
altars, but certainly not upon any theory of a right in others 
to judge amiss, that is, differently from themselves. 2^or, 
again, is there any foundation for imagining that Luther was 
concerned for the interests of literature. Kone had he Iiiiii- 
self, save theological ; nor are there, as I apprehend, man}*’ 
allusions to in’ofane studies, or any proof of his regard ti> 
them, ill all his works. On the contrary, it is probable that 
both the principles of this great founder of the Eeformatif/n, 
and the natural tendenc}^ of so iiitense an application to 
theological controversy, checked for a time the progress of 
philological and philosophical literature on this side of the 
Alps.y Every solution of the conduct of the reformers must 
be nugatory, except one, that they were men absorbed by 
the conviction that they were fighting ffi.e battle of God. 
But among the population of Germany or Switzerland, there 
was undoubtedly another predominant feeling ; the sense of 
ecclesiastical oppression, and scorn for the worthless swarm 
of monks and friars. This may be said to have divided the 
propagators of the Eeformation into such as merely pulled 
down, and such as built upon the ruins.’ TJh'ic von Hutten 
may pass for the type of the one, and Luther himself of the 
other. And yet it is hardly correct to say of Luther, that he 
erected his system on the ruins of popery. For it was rather 




y Erasmus, after ho had become ex- 
asperated the reformers, repeatedly 
charges them witli mining litei’atiire. 
Ubicunq-ue regnat Liitheranisnans, ibi 
litcramm cst intori tus. Epist. Mvi. 
(1528), Evangelicos istos, cum multis 
aliis, turn hoc nomine prascipueodi, quod 
per eos ubique languent, frigent, jacent, 
interount bouse literse, sine quibus quid 


est hominum vita ? Amant viaticum et 
iixorem, eWpi'a pili non faeiunt. Hos 
fucos longissime areondos ceiiseo a Testro 
contubernio. Ep. Bccccxlvi, (eod. aim.) 
There were, however, at this time, as 
well as afterwards, more learned men 
on the side of the Eeformation than on 
that of the church. 
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the growtli and expansion in Ms mind of one positive clogiiia^ 
Justification by faitb^ in tbe sense lie took it (wliicli can be 
easily sliown to have preceded tbe dispute about indulgences^), 
that broke down and crushed successively the various doc- 
trines of the Eomish church ; not because he had originally 
much objection to them, but because there was no longer 
room for them in a consistent system of theology.^ 

62. The laws of synchronism, which we have hitherto 

Orlando obeyed, bxing strange partners together, and we 
riuioso. from Luther to Ariosto. The 

Orlando Eurioso was first printed at Ferrara in 1616. This 
edition contained foi-ty cantos, to which the last six were 
added in 1532. Many stanzas, chiefly of circumstance, were 
interpolated by the author from time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the favourite poet of 
itspopu- Europe. His grace and facility, his clear and rapid 
larity. stream of language, his variety and beauty of in- 
vention, his very transitions of subject, so frequently censured 
by critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left him no rival in general 
popularity. Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso 


® Soo his disputations at Wittenberg, 
1516; and the sermons preached in the 
same and tlie subsequent year. 

“ The best authorities for the early 
history of the Ecformation are vSeckon- 
dopf, Hist. Lutheran! smi, and Sleidan, 
Hist, do la Reformation, in Courayer’s 
Hronch translation; the former being 
ehiehy useful for the ecclesiastical, the 
latter for political history. But as these 
conhne themselves to Germany, Gerdes 
(Hist- Evangel. Reformat.) is necessary 
for the Zuinglian history, as well as for 
that of the northern kingdoms. The hrst 
sections of Father Paul’s History of the 
Council of Trent are also valuable. 
Schmidt, Histoire des Allemands, vols. 
vi. and vii.,has told the story on the side 
of Rome speciously and with some fair- 
ness ; and Roscoe has vindicated Leo. X. 
from the impiitation of unnecessary vio- 
lence in his proceeding against Luther, 
Mosheim is always good, but concise ; 
Milner for from concise, but highly pre- 
judiced, and in the hahit of giving his 
quotations in English, which is not quite 
satisfactory to a lover of truth. 


The essay on the influence of the Re- 
formation by Tillers, which obtained a 
prize from the French Institute, and has 
l^een extolled by a very friendly, but 
better- informed writer in tbe Biographio 
univorselle, appears to me the produc- 
tion of a man who had not taken the 
pains to read any one work contenipo- 
raneous with the Reformation, or even 
any compilation which contains many 
extracts., No wonder that it does not 
represent in the slightest dsgree, the 
real spirit of the times, or the tenets of 
the reformers. Thus, e. gr., ‘Luther,’ 
ho says, ‘exposed the abuse of the 
traffic of indulgences, and the danger 
of believing that heaven and the remis- 
sion of all crimes could he bought with 
mouey ; while a sincere repentance and 
an amended life were the only moans of 
appeasing the divine justice.’ (P. 65, 
Engl, transl.) This at least is not 
very like Luther’s Antinomian contempt 
for repentance and amendment of life ; 
it might come near to the notions of 
Erasmus. 



published “ c- rauk; who 

:“’■ sj'x i ” ‘::: 

chancre of manners and senniiutiui-o . :„toTn«t 

oudiioc sj ^ __ if we cease to take uHlno^l 

de^ec impaired this atoactio ^ £ ^ 

in the prowess of PaladiM, ana „11 p„etry, 

monotonoiis, tills IS pel taps xi i mpfltiiii r>f 

which, as it can only reach postenty «>«“f “S 

, ,,^w.-s-,Tfri-i-inn must accoiBiiiociai;6 its»t.ii t. 

contemporary character is strongly 

fleeting character of its own time, xn 

impressed on the Orlando Turioso ; a 

war and pomp, and gallantry; an age when chiTali} -nc. 
still’ recent in actual life, and was reflected m concentiatec. 

hrmhtness from the mirror of romance.. 

64 It has been sometimes hinted as an objection to 
Ariosto, that he is not sufficiently m earnest and 
leaves a little suspicion of laughing at Ins subjcc^. ^ 

I do not perceive that he does this in a grea ei ^ ' 
than good sense and taste permit. The poets „ 

errantry might in this respect be arranpd in a scab, ot 
which Pulci'and Spenser would stand at the extreme po^s; 

the one mocking the absurdities he coofly invents, the othm, 

by intense strength of conception, fuU of love and ^ 

own creations. Between these Berm, Ariosto, and Boiaido 

take successively their places ; none^ so 

Spenser, none so ironical as Pulci. It vrasnot easy m Ha y , 

especially after the Morgante Maggiore had roused the sense 

of ridicule, to keep up at every ’foment the solemn tone 

which Spain endured ill the romances of the sixteenth 

century ; nor was this consonant to the gmety of 

It is the light carelessness of his manner which constitutes 

a ffreut part of its cliarni. r* i 4.1 

65. Castelvetro has blamed Ariosto for building on the 
foundations of Boiardo.* He seems to have had xco„jn«a- 
origiiially no other design than to carry onward, a Botoio. 
little better than Agostini, that very attractive story ; having 
written, it is said, at first only a few^ntos to please his 

iaoGS, ne ’ , . , / > repeats the same censure. 
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friends.® Certainly it is ratlier singular tliat so great and 
renowned a poet slionld have been little more than the 
continuator of one who bad so lately preceded him ; tbongh 
Salviati defends bim by the example of Homer; and other 
critics, with whom we shall perhaps not agree, have thought 
this the best apology for writing a romantic instead of an 
heroic poem. The stopy of the Orlando Iniiamorato must be 
known before we can well understand that of the Fiirioso. 
But this is nearly what we find in Homer; for who can 
reckon the Iliad anything but a fragment of the tale of Troy? 
It was indeed less felt by the compatriots of Homer, already 
familiar with that legendary cyclns of heroic song, than it is 
by the readers of Ariosto, who are not in general very well 
acquainted with the 'poem of his precursor. Yet experience 
has even here shown that the popular voice does not echo 
the complaint of the critic. This is chiefly owing to the 
want of a predominant unity in the Orlando Purioso, which 
we commonly read in detached parcels. The principal unity 
that it does possess, distinct from the story of Boiardo, con- 
sists in the loves and announced nuptials of Eogero and 
Bradamante, the imaginary progenitors of the house of Este ; 
but Ariosto does not gain by this condescension to the vanity 
of a petty sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those 
In some of Boiardo, but they are more pleasing and various. 

The tales of old mythology and of modern romance 
furnished him with those delightful episodes we all admire, 
with his Olimpia and Bireno, his Ariodante and Geneura, 
his Cloridan and Medoro, his Zerbino and Isabella. He is 
more conversant with the Latin poets, or has turned them 
to better account, than his predecessor. For the sudden 
transitions in the middle of a canto or even a stanza, with 
which every reader of Ariosto is familiar, he is indebted to 
Boiardo, who had himself imitated in them the metrical 
romancers of the preceding age. Prom them also, that 
justice may be rendered to those nameless rhymers, Boiardo 
drew the individuality of character, by which their heroes 
were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not been so care- 
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ful to preserve. .His OrlaBclo lias less of the honest sim- 
plicity^ and Ms Astolfo less of the gay boastfulness, that had 
been assigned to them in the cjclns. 

67. Coriiiani observes of the style of Ariosto, what we may 
all perceive on attending to it to be true, that he is Beauties of 
sparing in the use of metaphors, contenting himself 
generally with the plainest expression ; by which, if he loses 
something in dignity, he gains in perspicuity. It may be 
added, that he is not very successful in figurative language, 
which is sometimes forced and exaggerated. Doubtless this 
transparency of phrase, so eminent in Ariosto, is the cause 
that he is read and delighted in by the multitude, as well as 
by the few ; and it seems also to he the cause that he can 
never be satisfactorily rendered into any language less 
musical, and consequently less independent upon an orna- 
mental dress in poetry than his own, or one which wants the 
peculiar advantages, by which conventional variations in the 
form of words, and the liberty of inversion, as well as the 
frequent recurrence of the richest and most euphonious 
rhymes, elevate the simplest expression in Italian verse 
above the level of discourse. Galileo, being asked by what 
means he had acqnired the remarkable talent of giving per- 
spicuity and grace to his philosophical writings, referred it 
to the continual study of Ariosto. His similes are con- 
spicuous for their elaborate beauty ; they are familiar to 
every reader of this great poet; imitated, as they usually 
are, from the ancients, they maintain an equal strife with 
their models, and occasionally surpass them. But even the 
general strain of Ariosto, natural as it seems, v^as not un- 
premeditated, or left to its own felicity; his manuscript a;t 
Berrara, part of which is shown to strangers, bears numerous 
alterations, the jpentiment% if I may borrow a word from a 
kindred art, of creative genius. 

68. The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise, 
though they are often keenly sensible to his defects. Accoffipa- 
The variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is faults, 
remarked by Gravina, is suitable to that of his subject. His 
rhymes, the same author observes, seem to spring from the 
thoughts, and not from the necessities of metee. He describes 
minutely, but with much felicity, and gives a clear idea of 
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.eTery part,; like tlie Farnesian HercnleSj wMct seems 
greater, by tlie distinctness of e^ery vein and, .muscle/’^ 
Qiiadrio praises tlie correspondence of tlie sound to the 
sense. Yet neither of these critics is blindly partial. It is 
acknowledged, indeed, by his warmest advocates, that he 
falls sometimes below his subject, and that trifling and 
feeble lines intrude too frequently in the Orlando Furioso. 
I can hardly regret, however, that in the passages of flattery 
towards the house of Este, such as that long genealogy 
which he deduces in the third canto, his genius has deserted 
him, and he degenerates, as it were wilfully, into prosaic 
tedioiisness. In other allusions to contemporary history, he 
is little better. I am hazarding deviation from the judgnieiit 
of good critics when I add, that in the opening stanza of 
each canto, where the poet appears in his own person, I find 
generally a deficiency of vigour and originality, a poverty of 
thought and of emotion, which is also very far from unnsual 
in the speeches of his characters. But these introductions 
have been greatly admired. 

69. Many faults of language in Ariosto are observed by his 
Its place as coiiiitrymeu. They justly blame also his iiiobser- 
apoeni. yaiice of pro|)riety, his hj'perbolical extravagance, 
his harsh metaphors, his affected thoughts. These are suf- 
ficiently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste ; but the 
enchantment of his pencil redeems every failing, and his 
rapidity, like that of Homer, leaves ns little time to censure 
before we are hurried forward to admire. The Orlando 
Furioso, as a great single poem, has been very rarely sur- 
passed in the living records of poetry. He must yield to 
three, and only three, of his predecessors. He has not the 
force, simxflicity, and truth to nature of Homer, the ex- 
quisite style and sustained majesty of Virgil, nor the 
originality and boldness of Dante. The most obvious parallel 
is Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, however, are far excelled by 
the Orlando Furioso, not in fertility of invention, or variety 
of images and sentiments, hut in purity of taste, in grace of 
language, and harmony of versification. 
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70. "No edition of Aiiiadis de Gaul has been proved to 
exist before that printed at Seville in 1519^ wMcb 

yet is suspected of not being the first.® This famous 
romance, which, in its day was almost as popular as the 
Orlando Fnrioso itself, was translated into French by Herberay 
between 1540 and 1557, and into .English by Mtinday in 
1619. The four books by Vasco de Lobeyra grew to twenty 
by successive additions, which have been held by lovers of 
romance far inferior to the originaL They deserve at least 
the blame, or praise, of making the entire work unreadable 
by the most patient or the most idle of mankind. Amadis 
de Gaul can still perhaps impart pleasure to the susceptible 
imagination of youth ; but the want of deep or permanent 
sympathy leaves a naked sense of unprofitableness in the 
perusal, which must, it should seem, alienate a reader of 
mature years. Amadis at least obtained the laurel at the 
hands of Cervantes, speaking throngh the barber and curate, 
while so many of Lobeyra’ s unworthy imitators were con- 
demned to the flames. 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if it may deserve 
such an appellation, was represented at Paris in 

1511, and published in 1516. It is entitled Le 
Prince des Sots et la Mere sotte, by one Peter Gringore, who 
had before produced some other pieces of less note, and 
bordering more closely on the moralities. In the geueral 
idea there was nothing original. A prince of fools had long 
ruled his many-coloured subjects on the theatre of a joyous 
company, les Enfans sans souci, who had diverted the citizens 
of Paris with their buffoonery, under the name, perhaps, 
of moralities, while their graver brethren represented the 
mysteries of Scripture and legend. But the chief aim of La 
Mk’e sotte was to turn the pope and court of Eome into 
ridicule during the sharp contest of Louis XII. with Julius 
II. It consists of four parts, all in verse. The first of these 
is called The Cry, and serves as a sort of prologue, summon- 
ing all fools of both sexes to see the prince of fools play on 
Shrove Tuesday, The second is the Folly. This is an irregular 


° Brunet, Man. du Libraire. 
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dramatic piece, full of poignant satire on tlie clergj, but 
. especially on tbe pope. . A tliirdpartis entitled .Tiie Morality 
of tbe Obstinate Man; a dialogue in aUiision to tie same 
dispute. Finally conies an indecent farce, iinconnected -witi 
tie preceding subject. Gringore, wio represented tie clia- 
racter of La Mere sotte, was generally known by tiat name, 
and assumed it in bis subsequent publications.^' 

72. Griiigore was certainly at a great distance from tie 
Italian stage, wbicb bad successfully ada];>ted tbe 
Hans Sachs, Latin comedies to modern stories. But, 

among tie barlarians, a dramatic writer, somewhat younger 
than he, was now beginning to earn a revSpectable celebrit}^, 
tbougli limited to a yet uncultivated language, and to tbe 
inferior class of Society. Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of 
ISTuremberg, born in 1494, is said to have j)roduced bis first 
caimival play (Fastmacbt spiel) in 1517. He belonged to 
tbe fraternity of poetical artisans, tbe ineister singers of 
Germany, who, fron tbe beginning of tbe fourteenth cen- 
tury, bad a succession of mecbanical (in every sense of the 
word) rhymers to boast, for wbom their countrymen felt as 
much reverence as might have sufficed for more genuine 
bards. In a spirit wbicb might naturally be expected from 
artisans, they required a punctual observance of certain ar- 
bitrary canons, tbe b 3 ^-laws of the corporation Muses, to 
Y/bicb the poet must conform. These, however, did not 
diminish tbe fecundity, if they repressed tbe excursiveness, 
of our nieister-singers, and least of all that of Hans Sachs 
himself, who poured forth, in about forty years, fifty -three 
sacred and seventy-eight profane plays, sixt 3 ^-four farces, 
fifty -nine fables, and a large assortment of other poetry. 
These dramatic works are now scarce, even in Germany ; tbe}^ 
appear to be ranked in tbe same class as tbe early fruits of 
tbe French and English theatres. We shall mention Hans 
Sachs again in another chapter.^ 


^ Beauchamps, Becherclies sur le old poetry because they display the 
Theatre fraiK^ais. Goujet^ Eibl. fran- state of manners at the beginning of the 
^aise, xi. 212. Niceron, vol. xxxiv. Boxi- sixteenth century.. 
terwek,Gesch. der BranzosisohenPoesie, « Biogr. nniv. Eichhorn, iii, 9-18. 
V. 113. Biogr. nniyers. The works of Bonterwek, ix. 381. Heiiisius, iv. 150. 
Gringorc, says the last authority, ate Eetrospeetive Beview, vol. x. 
tare, and sought by the lovers of out 
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73. No English poet, since the death of Lydgate, had 
arisen whom it could he thought worth while to 
mention.*' Many, perhaps, will not admit that Hawes. 
Stephen Hawes, who now meets us, should be i-eckoned in 
that honourable list. His ‘ Pastime of Pleasure, or the 
Historie of Graunde Amour and La bel Pucel,’ finished in 
1506, was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1517. Prom 
this title we might hardly expect a moral and learned 
alle'^'orv, in which the seven sciences of the trivium and 
qiiadriviuiiij besides a host of abstract virtues and qualities^, 
■phvj tlieir parts, in living personality, tbroiigb a poem of 
about six tliousaiid lines. Those wlio require the ardent words 
or the harmonious grace of poetical diction will not fre- 
quently be content with Hawes, Unlike many of our older 
versifiers, he vv'ould be judged more unfavourably by extracts 
than by a general view of his long work. He is rude, ob- 
scure, full of pedantic Latinisms, and probably has been 
disfigured in the press ; but learned and philosophical, re- 
minding us frequently of the school of James I. The best, 
though probably an unexpected parallel for Hawes is John 
Eunyaii : their inventions are of the same class, various and 
novel, though with no remarkable pertinence to the leadings 
subject, or naturally consecutive order; their characters, 
though abstract in name, have a personal truth about them, 
in which Phineas Fletcher, a century after Hawes, fell much 
below him ; they render the general allegory subservient to 
inculcating a system, the one of philosophy, the other of 
relicrion. I do not mean that the Pastime of Pleasure is 
equal in merit, as it certainly has not been in success, to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyaii is powerful and picturesque 
from his concise simplicity ; Hawes, has the common fail- 
ings of our old writers, a tedious and languid diffaseness, an 
expatiating on themes of pedantry in which the reader takes 
no interest, a weakening of every picture and every reflec- 
tion by ignorance of the touches that give effect. But if we 
consider the Historie of G-i-aunde Amour ’ less as a poem 
to be read than as a measure of tbue author’s mental power, 


^ I have adverted in another place to and I may here observe, that he has 
Alexander Barclay’s translation of the added many original strokes on his own 
Ship of Fools from Sebastian Brandt; countrymen, especially on the clergy. 
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we sliall not. look down upon so long , and well- sustained an 
allegory. In this .style of poetry much was .required, that no 
inind ill-stored, with reflection, or incapable of iiOTel combina- 
tion, could supply; a clear conception of abstract modes, a 
familiarity with the human mind, and witli the effects of its 
qualities on human life, a power of justly perceiTiiig and 
viyidly representing the analogies of sensible and rational 
objects. Few that preceded Hawes have possessed more of 
these gifts than himself. 

74. This poem was little known till Mr. Southey reprinted 
it ill 1831 ; the original edition is very rare. Warton had 
given several extracts, which, as I have observed, are disadvan- 
tageous to Hawes, and an analysis of the whole f but though 
he praises the author for imagination, and. admits that the 
poem has been unjustly neglected, he has not dwelt enough 
on the erudition and reflection it displays. Hawes aj>pears 
to have been educated at Oxford, and to have travelled much 
on the Continent. He held also an office in the court of 
Henry Vll. We may reckon him therefore among the 
earliest of our learned and accomplished gentlemen ; and his 
poem is the first fruits of that gradual ripening of the Eng- 
lish mind, which must have been the process of the labora- 
tory of time, in the silence and darkness of the fifteenth 
century. It augured a generation of grave and stern 
tliinkers, and the omen was not vain. 

75. Another poem, the Temiile of Glass, which Warton 
Change in had given to Hawes, is now by general consent re- 
lailuuge. stored to Lydgate. Independently of external iiroof, 
which is decisive,^’ it will appear that the Temple of Glass is 
not written in the English of Henry VIII.’s reign. I mention 
this only for the sake of observing, that in following the line of 
our writers in verse and prose, we find the old obsolete Eng- 
lish to have gone out of use about the accession of Edward 
IV. Lydgate and Bishop Pecock, especially the latter, are 
not easily understood by a reader not habituated to their 
languages : he requires a glossary, or must help himself out 


i Hist, of Engl. Poetry, ui. 54 . Tewple of Glass is mentioned in the 

^ Soo note m Price s edition of War- Paston Letters, ii. 90, long before the 
ton, nbi supra : to which I add, tha,t the time of Hawes. 
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by conjecture,™ In tbe Pastoii Letters, on tbe contrary, in 
Harding tbe metrical cbronicler, or in Sir Jobii Portesciie’s 
Discourse on tbe difference between an absolute and limited 


® [The language of Bishop Pecock is 
more obsolete than that of Lydgate, or 
any other of his contemporaries ; and 
this may also be observed with respect 
to Wiciiffe’s translation of the Bible. 
Yet even he has many French and Latin 
words, though in a smaller proportion 
than Chancer and Grower, or even Man- 
deville and Trevisa. In a passage of Man- 
deville, quoted by Burnet (Specimens of 
Early English Writers, vol. i. p. 16), I 
counted 41 French and 53 Saxon words, 
omitting particles and a few common 
pronouns, which, of course, belong to the 
latter. But this is notin the usual ratio ; 
and ill Trevisa I found the Saxon to be as 
two to one. The form ben for be occurs 
more often in Trevisa than in Mande- 
ville, which may probably bo owing to 
ancient or modern transcribers. Both 
these writers seem to have undergone 
some repairs as to orthography and an- 
ticjua terminations. In Wiclifie’s trans- 
lation, made about 1380, the prepon- 
derance of Saxon, counting only nouns, 
verbs, and adverbs, is considerably 
greater, probably nearly three to one ; 
those who have included pronouns and 
particles (all which are notoriously 
Teutonic) have brought forward a much 
higlier ratio of Saxon even in modern 
hooks; especially if, like Mr, Sharon 
Turner and Sir James Mackintosh, they 
reckon each word as often as it occurs. 
I have never counted a single word, in 
any of these experiments, more than 
once ; and my results have certainly 
given a mueh greater proportion of 
French and Latin than these writers 
have admitted. But this is in reference 
to later periods of the language than that 
with which we have to do. 

Pecock, and probably WricHife before 
him, was apparently studious of a sort 
of archaism. He preserves the old ter- 
minations which wei'e going into disuse, 
perhaps from a tonaciousncss of purity 
in language, which we often find in 
literary men. Hence we have in him, 
as in Wicliffe, sehtle^i for shall, wolden 
for U'ould, tho for them, and her ion: their; 
and this almost invariably. How we 
pO'Sess hardly any prose exactly of 
Peeock's ago, about 1440, with the 
exception of the Rolls of Parliament. 


These would be of material authority for 
the progress of our language, if we could 
be sure that they have been faithfully 
transcribed ; but I have been informed 
that this is not altogether the case. It 
is possible, therefore, that modern forms 
of language have been occasionally sub- 
stituted for the more ancient. I should 
not conceive that this has very frequently 
occurred, as there has evidently been a 
general intention to preserve the origincd 
with accuracy : there is no designed mo- 
dernisation, even of orthography. But 
in the Rolls of Parliament, during the 
reign of Henry VI., we rarely find the 
termination cn to the infinitive mood ; 
though I have observed it twice about 
1459, and p)i’ohabiy it occurs ofteiier. 
In the participle it continued longer, 
even to the 16th century; as in Fabian, 
who never employs this termination in 
the infinitive. And in the present tense, 
we find tiscn in Fortescue ; ben for be, 
and a few more plurals, in Caxton. Some 
inferior writers adop)t this plural down 
to the reign of Henry VIII. 

Caxton republished the translation 
of Higden’s Polychronicon by Trerisa, 
made about a hundred years before, in 
the new English of his own age. * Cer- 
tainly/ he says, ‘our language now used 
varyeth far from that which was spoken 
when 1 was horn ; for wo English men 
hen born under the denomination of tho 
moon, wdiich is nev^r stedfast, but ever 
wavering; waxing one season, and waneth 
and decreaseth another season. And 
eonimon English that is spoken in one 
shire varyeth from another.’ Ho then 
tells a story of one asking for oggs in 
Kent, when the good wife replied she 
could speak no French ; at last the word 
cyren being used she understood it. 
Caxton resolved to employ a mean be- 
tween the common and the ancient 
English, ‘ not over rude ne curious, 
but in such terms as should be under- 
stood.’ The difference between the old 
copy of ^Trevisa and Caxton’s moderni- 
sation is perhaps less than from the 
above passage we might expect; but 
possibly we have not the former in its 
perfect purity of text Trevisa was a 
parson in Cornwall, and Caxton tells us 
that he himself learned his English m 
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moimrcliy, lie finds scarce any difficult)’ ; aiitiqiiatecl words 
and forms of termination frequently occur; but lie is barclly 
sensible tbat lie reads tbese books muck less fiueiitly tliaii 
those of modern , times. These were written about 1470 . 
But in Sir Thomas More’s History of Edward V., written 
about 1509, or in the beautiful ballad of the Nut-brown 
Maidj, which we cannot place very far from the year 1500 , 
but which, if nothing can be brought to contradict the in- 
ternal evidence, I should incline to refer to this decenniuni, 
there is not only a diminution of obsolete phraseology, but 
a certain modern turn and structure, both in the verse and 
prose, which denotes the commencement of a new era, and 
the establishment of new rules of taste in polite literature. 
Every one will understand that a broad line cannot be 
traced for the beginning of this change : Hawes, though his 
English is very different &om that of Lydgate, seems to have 
had a great veneration for him, and has imitated the manner 
of that school, to which, in a marshalling of our poets, He 
unquestionably belongs. Skelton, on the contrary, though 
ready enough to coin words, has comparatively few that are 
obsolete. 

76. The strange miter, whom we have just mentioned, 
si'eiton seems to fall well enough within this decad ; though 
his poetical life was long, if it be true thatdie re- 
ceived the laureate crown at Oxford in 1483, and was also 
the author of a libel on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him 
by Ellis, which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, could hardly 
be written before 1533.“ But though this piece is some- 
what in Skelton’s manner, we find it said that he died in 


the W eald of Kent, ‘ where I doubt not through without detecting any remnant 
is spoken as bxode and rude English as of obsolete forms (excepting of course 
is in any place in England,' the termination of the third person 

Oaxton has a fluent and really good singular in eih, which has not been 
style: he is even less obsolete than For- wholly disused for a hundred years, and 
tescue, an older man and a lawyer, who may indeed be found in Ileid’s Inquiry 
for both reasons might adhere to anti- into the Human Mind, published in 
quity. Yet in him we have eycw for 1764, and later), is Sir Thomas More’s 
ef/es, syn for afterwards^ and a few more History of Edward V. — 1847.] 
marks of antiquity. In Lord Eiyers's “ Ellis’s Specimens, vob ii. [Skelton 
preface to his ‘Dictionary of Philoso- was Laureate at Oxford in 1480 : it does 
pliers,’ 1477, as quoted in the introduc- not appear how long before. But he 
tion to Todd’s edition of Johnson’s had written an Elegy on Edward IV. in 
Dictionarjq there is no archaism at all. 1483. — 1853,] 

But the first book that I haTe read 
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1529, and it is probably the work of an imitator. Skelton is 
certainly not a poet, nnless some degree of comic humour, 

, and a torrent-like volubility of words in doggrel rhynae, can 
make one; but this uncommon fertility, in a language so 
little copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks a mind of 
some original vigour. Few English writers come nearer in 
this respect to Eabelais, whom Skelton preceded. TTis 
attempts in serious poetry are utterly contemptible ; but the 
satirical lines on Cardinal Wolsey were probably not ineffec- 
tive. It is impossible to determine whether they were written 
before 1520. Though these are better known than any poem 
of Skelton’s, his dirge on Philip Sparrow is the most comic 
and imaginative.® 

77. We must now take a short survey of some other de- 
partments of literature during this second decad oriental 
of the sixteenth century. The Oriental languages 
become a little more visible in bibliography than before. An 
Ethiopia, that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the Psalms in 
the same language, was published at Eome by Potken in 
1513 ; a short treatise in Arabic at Fano in 1514, being the 
first time those characters had been used in type ; a Psalter 
in 1516, by Giustiniani at Genoa, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek ; p and a Hebrew Bible, with the Chaldee 
paraphrase and other aids, by Felice di Prato, at Venice in 
1519. The Book of Job in Hebrew appeared at Paris in 

1516. Meantime the magnificent polyglott Bible of Alcala 
proceeded under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, and was 
published in five volumes folio, between the years 1514 and 

1517. “ It contains in triple columns the Hebrew, the Sep- 
tuagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the Chaldee paraphrase 
of the Pentateuch by Onkelos being also printed at the foot 


o This IfiPt poem is reprinted in Hehrseam editionem, secnnda Latinam 
iSonthey’s Selections from the older interpretationom respondentem Hebraese 
Poets. Extracts from Skelton occur de verbo in verbura, tertia Latinam 
also in Warton, and one in the first vo- eommunem, qiiarta G-reecam, quinta 
liime of the Somers Tracts. Mr. Byce Arabicam, sexta paraphrasim, ’sermone 
has published a collective edition of quidem Chaldseo, sed literis Hebraieis 
Skelton s V orks. conscriptam; septima liatinam resMii” 

I’lt is printed in eiglit columns, which dentem Chaldese. ultima vero, id est 
Gesner, apiidBayle, Oustiniani, NoteD., cetava, continet scholia, hoe est, anno- 
thus describes : Quaruni prima habet tationes sparsas et intereisas. 

YOL* I. T . 
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of tke page.^ Spain, tlierefore, had found men equal to 
superintend this arduous labotm. Lebrixa was still living, 
though much advanced in years; Stunica and a few other 
now obscure names were his coadjutors. But that of De- 
metrius Creteiisis appears among these in the title-page, 
to whom the principal care of the Greek was doubtless in- 
trusted ; and it is highly probable that all the early Hebrew 
and Chaldee publications demanded the assistance of Jewish 
rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned already for its inedi- 
Pompona- cal science as well as for the cultivation of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, laboured under a susx)icion of 
infidelity, which was considerably heightened by the w- ork of 
Pomponatius, its most renowned professor, on the immor- 
tality of the soul, published in 1516. This hook met with 
several answerers, and was publicly burned at Yenice ; but 
the patronage of Bembo sustained Pomponatius at the court 
of Leo ; and he was j)ormitted by the Inquisition to reprint 
his treatise with some corrections. He defended himself by 
declaring that he merely denied the validity of philosophical 
arguments for the souks immortality, without doubting in 
the least the authority of revelation, to which, and to that 
of the church, he had expressly submitted. This, however, 
is the current language of philosophy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, which must be judged by other pre- 
sumptions. Brucker and Giiiguene are clear as to the real 
disbelief of Pomponatius in the doctrine, and bring some 
proofs from his other writings, w^hich seem more unequivocal 
than any that the treatise De Inimortalitate affords. ^ It is 
certainly possible, and not uncommon, for men to deem ilie 
arguments on that subject inconclusive, so far as derived 
from reason, while they assent to those that rest on revela- 
tion. It is on the other hand impossible for a man to believe 
inconsistent propositions, when he perceives them to be so. 
The question therefore can only be, as Bulile seems to have 
seen, whether Pomponatius maintained the rational argu- 

^ Aiidr6.s, xix. 35, An olisewatioii in two thieves. The expression, however it 
the preface to the Complntensian edition may have been introduced, is not to be 
has been often animadTerted upon, that wholly defended; but at that time it was 
they print the Yuigate b^ween the He- generally believed that the Hebrew text 
brew and the Greek, hkO' Christ between had been corrupted by the Jews, 
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ments for a future state to be repugnant to known trutliSj 
or merely insufficient for conviction ; and tMs a superficial 
perusal of Ms treatise liardly enables me to determine; 
tbougb. tbere is a presumption on the whole, that he had no 
more religion than the philosophers of Padua generally kept 
for a cloak. That university was for more than a century 
the focus of atheism in Italy/ 

79, We may enumerate among the philosophical writings 
of this period, as being first published in 1516, a Raymond 
treatise full two hundred years older, by Raymond 
Lully, a native of Majorca, one of those innovators in phi- 
losoi3hy, who, by much boasting of their original discoveries 
in the secrets of truth, are taken by many at their word, and 
gain credit for systems of science, which those who believe 
in them seldom trouble themselves to examine, or even 
understand. Lully’s principal treatise is his Ars Magna, 
beiup', as it professes, a new method of reasoning 

* -TN . II T Hismetliod. 

on all subjects. But this method appears to be 
only an artificial disposition, readily obvious to the eye, of 
subjects and predicables, according to certain distinctions ; 
which, if it were meant for anything more than a topical 
arrangement, such as the ancient orators employed to aid 
their invention, could only be compared to the similar scheme 
of using machinery instead of mental labour devised by the 
philosophers of Laputa. Leibnitz is of opinion that the 
method might be convenient in extempore speaking ; which 
is the utmost limit that can be assigned to its usefulness. Lord 
Bacon has truly said of this, and of such idle or fraudulent 
attempts to substitute trick for science, that they are, ^not a 
lawful method, but a method of imposture, which is to deliver 
knowledges in such manner, as men may speedily come to 
make a show of learning, who have it not ; ’ and that they 
are ^ nothing but a mass of words of all arts, to give men 


^ Tiraboschi, vol. viii. Corniani. mon witb his predecessor in philosophy, 

Gingiiene, Brucker. Biihlo. bficeron. Marsiliiis Ficiniis, was ignorant of 

Biogr. uuiversolie. The two last of Greek, though he read lectures on Aris- 
these are more favourable than tho rest totle. In one of Sperone’s dialogues 
to tho intentions of the Paduan philo- (p, 120, edit. 1596) he is made to 

sopher. argue, that if all books were read in 

Puniponatius, or Peretto, as he was tranvsiations, the time now consumed 
sometimes ealloi, on account of his di- in learning languages might be bettor 
minutive stature, wbich he had iu com- employed. 
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.countenance, that those which, use the terms 'might be thought 
to iincleTstand. them. 

. 80. The writings of Lully are admitted to be very ob- 
scure ; and those of his commentators and admirers, among 
whom the meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agrippa and 
Jordaiio Brmio, were enrolled, are hardly less so. But, as is 
usual with such empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal 
of celebrity, and much ungrounded praise, not only for the 
two ceiituiies which intervened between the author’s age and 
that of its appearance from the press, but for a considerable 
time afterwards, till the Cartesian philosophy drove that to 
vv'Mcli the art of Lully was accommodated from the field ; and 
even Morhof, near the end of the seveiiteenth century, avows 
that, though he had been led to reckon it a frivolous method® 
he had very much changed his opinion on fuller examination. 
The few x^ages which Brucker has given to Lully do not ren- 
der his art very intelligible ; * but they seem sufficient to show 
its uselessness for the discovery of truth. It is utterly im- 
possible, as I conceive, for those who have taken much pains 
to comprehend this method, which is not the ease with me, 
to give a jDrecise notion of it in a few words, even with the 
help of diagrams, which are indispensably required."^ 


* Morhof, Polyhistor, 1. ii. c. 5. But could be found than that of Lully, 
if I understand tlie ground on which “ Buhie has observed that the favour- 
Morhof rests his fivourable opinion of able reception of Lully’s method is not 
Lully’s art, it is merely for its usefulness surprising, since it really is useful in the 
in suggesting middle terms to a syllo- association of ideas', like all other to]5ical 
gistic disputant. contrivances, and may be applied to any 

^ Brucker, iv. 9-21. Ginguene, who subject, though often not very appropri- 
observes that Brucker’s analysis, a sa ately, suggesting materials in estempo- 
mani^rc acGOUtum^e, may bo understood rary speaking, and, notwithstanding its 
by those who have learned Lully’s me- shortness, professing to be a complete 
thod, but must bo very confused to system of topics; but whoever sliould 
others, has made the matter a great deal try it must be convinced of its incfficacj?' 
more uuintelligible^by his own attempt in reasoning. Hence he thinks that 
to explain it. Hist litt. do Tltalie, such men as Agrippa and Bruno kept 
Yii. 497. I have found a better deve- only the general principle of Lully’s 
lopment of the method in Alstedius, scheme, enlarging it by ne.w contrivances 
Clavis Artis Liillianae (Argentor. 1633), of their own. Hist, de Philos, ii. 612. 
a staunch admirer of Lully. But his See also an article on Lully in the 
praise of the art, when examined, is Biographie universclle. Tenncmann 
nmu-ely as an aid to the memory, and to calls the Ars Magna a logical macldne 
disputation, de quavis qusestione utram- to let men reason about everything 
quo in partem clisputandi, This is without study or reflection. Manue.l 
rather an evil than a good ; and though de la Philos, i. 380. But this seems to 
muemonical contrivances are not with- have boon much what Lully reckoned 
oututility, itisxu’obablo that much better its merit. 
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81. Tlie only geogi^apliical publication wMeh occurs in 
tliis period is, an account of the recent discoveries Peter 
in America, by Peter Martyr of Angliiera, a Milan- epiSs.^ 
ese, who passed great part of his life in the court of Madrid. 
The title is, De Eebiis Oceanicis decades tres ; but it is, in 
fact, a series of epistles, thirty in number, written, or feigned 
to be written, at different times as fi-esh information was 
received; the first bearing date a few days only after the 
departure of Columbus in 1493 ; while the two last decads 
are addressed to Leo X. An edition is said to have ap- 
peared in 1516, which is certainly the date of the author’s 
dedication to Charles V, ; yet this edition seems not to have 
been seen by bibliographers. Though Peter Martyr’s own 
account has been implicit^ believed b}' Eobertson and 
many others, there seems strong internal presumption against 
the authenticity of these epistles in the character they assume. 
It appears to me evident that he threw the intelligence lie 
had obtained into that form many years after the time. 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the two first 
letters in the decads of Peter Martyr with any authentic 
history, will, I should think, |)erceive that they are a negli- 
gent and palpable imposture, every date being falsified, even 
that of the year in which Columbus made his grea.t discovery. 
It is a strange instance of oversight in Eobertson that he has 
uniformly quoted them as written at the time, for the least 
attention must have shown him the contrary. And it may 
here be mentioned, that a similar suspicion may be reason- 
ably entertained with respect to another collection of epistles 
by the same author, rather better known than the present. 
There is a folio volume with which those who have much 
attended to the history of the sixteenth century are well 
acquainted, purporting to be a series of letters from Angliiera 
to various friends between the years 1488 and 1522. They 
are fall of interesting facts, and would be still more valuable 
than they are, could we put our trust in their genuineness 
as strictly contemporary documents. But though Eobertson 
has almost wholly relied upon them in his account of the 
Castilian insurrection, and even in the Biograjihie universelle 
no doubt is raised as to their being truly written at their 
several dates, yet La Monnoye (if I remember right, certainly 
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some one) long since cliarged tlie antlior -witL. imposture, on 
the ground that the letters, into which he wove the history 
of his times, are so full of anacliroiiisnis as to render it 
evident that they were fabricated afterwards. It is several 
years since I read these epistles ; but I was certainly struck 
with some palpable errors in chronology, ^vhich led me to 
suspect that sevei'al of them \vere wrongly dated, the solu- 
tion of their being feigned not occurring to iny mind as the 
book is of considerable reputation.^ A ground of suspicion 
hardly less striking is, that the letters of Peter Martyr are too 
exact for verisimilitude ; he announces events with just the im- 
portance they ought to have, predicts nothing but what comes 
to pass, and must in fact be either an impostor (in an inno- 
cent sense of the word), or one of the most sagacious men of 
Ms time. But if not exactly what they profess to be, both 
these works of Anghiera are valuable as contemporary his- 
tory ; and the first mentioned in particular, De Eebus Oce- 
anicis, is the earliest account we possess of the settlement of 
the Spaniards in Darien, and of the whole period between 
Columbus and Cortes. 

82. It would be embarrassing to the reader were we to 
pursue any longer that rigidly chronological division by 
short decennial periods, which has hitherto served to display 
the regular progress of European literature, and especially 
of classical learning. Many other provinces were now cul- 
tivated, and the history of each is to be traced separately 
from the rest, though frequently with mutual reference, 


* TUe following are specimens of ana- tians by Julius II., wbieli took place in 
cbronism, whicli seem fatal to the ge- February, L5 10. Epist.45i. In a letter 
Buineness of these epistles, and are only dated at Brussels, Aug. 31, 1520 (Epist. 
selected from others. In the year 1489 689), he mentions the burning of the 

he writes to a friend (Arias Barbosa) : canon law at Wittenberg by Luther, 
In peeuliarem te nostras tempestatis nior- which is well known to hare happened 
bum, qui appellationeHispan^ Bubarum in the ensuing Hoyember. — [Mr. Pres- 
dicitur, ab Italis morbus Oallicus, medi- cott, in his excellent History of Perdi- 
coruni Elephantiam alii, alii aliter ap- nand and Isabella, toI. ii. p. 78, has 
pellaut, incidisse prseeipitem, lihero ad expressed his dissent from this suspicion 
me scribis pede. Epist, 68. How if we that P. Martyr’s letters were written 
should even believe that this disease was after the time, and ascribes the ana- 
known some years before the discovery chronisins to the misplacing of some 
of America and the siege of Naples, is it letters by the original editor. This will 
probable that it could have obtained the probably account for some of them ; but 
name of morbus G-allicus before the my suspicion is not wholly removed — 
latter era ? In February, 1 61 1 , he com- 1842.] 
municates the absolution of the Vene- 
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and witli regard^ as far as possible, to tbeir common unity. 
In the period immediately before ns, that unity was chiefly 
preserved by the diligent study of the Latin and Greek 
languages ; it was to the writers in those languages that the 
theologian, the civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer 
and philosopher, even the poet, for the most part, and dra- 
matist, repaired for the materials of their knowledge, and 
the nourishment of their minds. We shall begin, there- 
fore, by following the further advances of philological 
literature ; and some readers must here, as in other places, 
pardon what they will think unnecessary minuteness in so 
general a work as the present, for the sake of others who 
set a value on precise information. 
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CHAPTEET. 

HISTOEY OP ANOIEISTT LITERATURE IE* EUROPE PROM 

1520 TO 1550. 

Oiassical Taste of the Italians — Ciceronians-— Erasmus attacks them — 
Writings on Eoman Antiquity — Learning in France — Commentaries of 
Budseus — ^Progress of Learning in Spain, Germany, England — ^State of 
Cambridge and Oxford — ^Advance of Learning still slow — Encyclopaedic 
Works. 

1, ItalYj the genial soil where the literature of antiquity 
Superiority had been first cultivated, still retained her superi- 
ta4^e5 ^ ority in the fine perception of its beauties, and in 
the power of retracing them by spirited imitation. It was 
the land of taste and sensibility; never surely more so than 
in the age of Eaffaelle as well as Ariosto. Ear from the 
clownish ignorance so long predominant in the Transalpine 
aristocracy, the nobles of Italy, accustomed to a city life, 
and to social festivity, more than to war or the chace, were 
always conspicuous for their patronage, and, what is more 
important than mere patronage, their critical slrill in mat- 
ters of art and elegant learning. Among the ecclesiastical 
order this was naturally still more frequent. If the suc- 
cessors of Leo X. did not attain so splendid a name, they 
were, perhaps, after the short reign of Adrian VI., which, 
if we may believe the Italian writers, seemed to threaten 
an absolute return of barbarism, ^ not less munificent or 


y Yaleriaiixis, in bis treatise Be In- alias alii latebras quaereiites, tamdiii la- 
fclicitate Litteratomm, a melancholy tuore, quoad Dei benefieio, altt>ro iiii- 
sories of nnfortunato authors, in the perii anno deeessit, qui si aliquanto 
manner, though not quite with the spirit diutius vixisset, Gotica ilia iempora 
and interest, of Mr. BTsraeli, speaks of ad versus bonus litcras vidobatur suscila- 
Adrian VI. as of another Raul II. in turns. Lib. ii. p. 34. It is but fair to 
hatred of literature. Ecce adest musa- add, that Erasmus ascribes to Adrian 
rum_ et elqquentise, ^ totiusque nitoris the protection of letters in tlie Low 
hostis ^acerriTnus, qui literatis omnibus Countries. Vix nostra phalanx siisti- 
inirnicitias minitatur, qtioniam, ut ipse nuisset hostium conjurationem, ni Adri- 
dictitabat, Terentiani essent,^quos^eum. anus turn Cardinalis, postea Eomanus 
odisse atque etiam porsequi ccepisset, pontifex, hoe edidisset oraculum * Bonas 
voluntarium alu exiUum, alias atque literas non damno, hseresos et schisinata 
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sedulous in encoiirpugiiig polite and useful letters. The first 
part indeed of tliis period of thirty years was very adrerse 
to the progress of learning; especially in that disastrous 
hour when the lawless mercenaries of Bourbon^s army w'ere 
led on to the sack of Borne. In this, and in other calamities 
of the same kind, it happened that unirersities and literary 
academies were broken up, that libraries were destroyed 
or dispersed. That of Sadolet, having been with difiiciilty 
saved in the pillage of Borne, w’as dispersed, in consequence 
of shipwreck during its transport to France."' A better era- 
commenced with the pacification of Italy in 1531. The 
subsequent wars were either transient, or partial in their 
effects. The very extinction of all ho^ie for civil freedom, 
which characterised the new period, turned the iiiteilectual 
energies of an acute and ardent ]3eo]3le towards those tran- 
quil pursuits which their rulers 'would both permit and 
encourage. 

2. The real excellence of the ancients in literature as well 
as art gave rise to an enthusiastic and exclusive ad- 
miration of antiquity, not unusual indeed in other 
parts of Eui’ope, but in Italy a sort of national pride which 
all partook. They went back to the memory of past ages for 
consolation in their declining fortunes, and conquered their 
barbarian masters of the north in imagination with Caesar 
and Marius. Every thing that reminded them of the slow 
decay of Borne, sometimes even their religion itself, sounded 
ill in their fastidious ears. ISTothing was so much at heart 
with the Italian scholars as to write a Latin style, not only 
free from barbarism, but conformable to the standard of 


damno. Epist. Mclxxyi. There is not 
indeed nnich in this : hut the Biographie 
imiverselle (-SuppL, art. Biisleiden) in- 
forms us that this pope -vyas compelled 
to interfere in order to remove the im- 
pediments to the foundation of Bnslei- 
den’s Collegium Trilingiie ad Louvain. 
It is well known that Adrian VI. wus 
inclined to reform some abuses in the 
church, enough to set the Italians 
against him. See his life, in Bayle, 
Note B. « 

® Cum enim direptis rebus cjeteris, 
libri soli superstites ab hostium injuria 
intacti, in navim conjecti, ad Galliae lit- 


tus jam pervecti essent, incidit in vec- 
tores, et in ipsos familiares meos pesti- 
lentia. Q,uo metu ii permoti, quorum 
ad littora navis appulsa fiierat, on era in 
terram exponi non permisere. Ita as- 
joortati sunt in alienas et ignotas terras ; 
exceptisqiie voluminibus paucis, quse 
deportavi mecum hue proliciscens, mei 
reliqui illi tot lahores qiios impendera- 
mus, Grescis prmsertim codicibus con- 
quirendis undique et eolligendis, mei 
tanti sumptus, mese curse, oinnes iterum 
jam ad nihilum rechlerunt, Sadolet, 
Epist. lib. i. p. 23. (Colon. 1554.) 
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wliat is sometmies called, the liigiistaii age^ that is, .of the ' 
period from Cicero to Augustus. ' Several of them affected ' 
to be exclusively Ciceronian. 

3. Sadolct, one of the apostolic secretaries under Leo X. 
and Clement YII., and raised afterwards to the 
purple by Paul III., stood in as high a rank as any 
for purity of languag*e without affectation, though he seems 
to have been reckoned of the Ciceronian school. Except his 
Epistles, however, none of SadolePs works are now read, or 
even appear to have been yery conspicuous in his own age ; 
though Corniani has given an analysis of a treatise on edu- 
cation.®' A greater name, in j)oint of general lite- 
rary reputation, was Peter Bembo, a noble V enetian, 
secretary with Sadolet to Leo, and raised, like him, to the , 
dignity of a cardinal by Paul III. Bembo was known in 
Latin and Italian literature ; and in each langnage both as 
a prose writer and a poet. We shall thus have to regard 
four claiDis which he prefers to a niche in the temple of fame, 
and we shall find none of them ungrounded. In pure Latin 
style he was not perhaps superior to Sadolet, but would not 
have yielded to any competitor in Europe. It has been told, 
in proof of Bembo’s scrupulous care to give his compositions 
the utmost finish, that he kept forty portfolios, into which 
every sheet entered successively, and was only taken out to 
undergo his corrections, before it entered into the next limbo 
of this purgatory. Though this may not be quite true, it 

® Niceron says of Sadolet’s Epistles, ecclesiastical reformation in respect of 
which form a Tery thick volume ; II y a morals has caused him to be suspected 
plusieurs ehoses digues d’etre remar- of a bias towards Protestantism ; and a 
qu6os dans les lettres de Sadolet ; mais letter in the most -flattering terms, which 
elles sont qnelquefois trop diffuses, et he wrote to Melanchthon, but which that 
par consequent ennuyouses a lire. I learned man did not answer, has been 
concur in this : yet it may bo added, brought in corroboration of this ; yet the 
that the Epistles of Cicero would some- general tenor of his letters refutes this 
times be tedious, if we took as little suimise; his theology, which was wholly 
interest in their subjects as we commonly semi-Pelagian, must have led him to 
do in those of Sadolet. His style is look with disgust on the early Lutherau 
uniformly pure and good ; hut he is less school (Epist. 1. iii. p. 121, and 1. ix. p. 
fastidious than Bembo, and does not use 410); and after Paul III. bestowed on 
circuity to avoid a theological oxpres- him the purple, he became a staunch 
sion. They are much more interesting, friend of the court of Koine, though 
at least than the ordinary Latin letters newer losing his wish to see a reform of 
of his contemporaries, such as those of its abuses. This will be admitted by 
Pauliis Mauutius. An uniform goodness every one who takes the trouble to run 
of heart and love of right prevail in the , over Sadolet’s epistles, 
epistles of Sadolet. ■ His desire of 
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is Ibnt an exaggeration of the laborious diligence by wliich 
he must often have reduced his- sense to feebleness and 
vacuity. He was one of those exclusive Ciceronians ^vlio, 
keenly feeling the beauties of their master’s eloquence, and 
aware of the corruption which, after the age of Augustus, 
came i-apidly over the purity of style, rejected with scru- 
pulous care not only every word or phrase which could not 
be justified by the practice of what was called the golden age, 
but even insisted on that of Cicero himself, as the only 
model they thought absolutely perfect. Paulus Manutius, 
one of the most rigorous, though of the most eminent ainoiig 
these, would not employ the words of Cicero’s correspondents, 
though as highly accomplished and polite as himself. This 
fastidiousness was of course highly inconvenient in a langnage 
constantly applicable to the daily occurrences of life in 
epistles or in narration, and it has driven Bembo, according 
to one of his severest critics, into strange affectation and 
circuity in his Venetian history. It produced also, what was 
very offensive to the more serious reader, and is otherwise 
frigid and tasteless, an adaptation of heathen phrases to the 
usages and even the characters of Christianity.'^ It has been 
remarked also, that in his great solicitude about the choice 
of words, he was indifferent enough to the value of his mean- 
ing ; a very common failing of elegant scholars, wlien they 
write in a foreign language. But if some praise is due, as 
surely it is, to the art of reviving that consummate grace 
and richness which enchants every successive generation in 
the periods of Cicero, we must place Bembo, had we nothing 
more than this to say of him, among the ornaments of litera- 
ture in the sixteenth century. 

4. The tone which Bembo and others of that school were 


^ TJiis affectation liacl ‘begun in the 
preceding ceatiny, and was carried by 
Oampano in Ms Life of Braccio di Mon- 
tone to as great an extreme as by Bembo 
or any Ciceronian of his ago. Bayle 
(Bem'bns, Note B.) gives some odd in- 
stances of it in the latter. Notwith- 
standing his laborious scrupulosity as to 
language, Bornbo is reproached by Lip- 
sius, and others of a more advanced stage 
of critical knowledge, with many faults 


of Latin, especially in his letters. Ibid. 
Sturm says of the letters of Bembo: 
Ejus epistolss seriptse mihi magis quam 
missne esse videntur. Indicia sunt ho- 
minis otiosi et imitatoris speciem magis 
rerum quara res ipsas consectantis. As- 
eham, Epist. ccexci. 

[The origin of the Ciceronian contro- 
versy will nave some light thrown on it 
by the Epistles of Poiitian, lib. v. 1-4. 
—1842.] 
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studiously giTing to ancient literature, provoked one of tlie 
rkeroniainis ^^ost Celebrated -works of Erasmus, tbe dialogues 
ofEra.^mus. entitled Ciceroniaims. ■ The primary aim of ■ these 
was to ridicule the fastidious purity of that sort of writers 
who would not use a case or tense for which they could not 
find authority in the works of Cicero. A whole winter’s, ; 
night, they thought, was well spent in composing a single 
sentence ; but even then it was to be revised over and over 
again. Hence they wrote little except elaborated epistles. 
One of their roles, he tells ns, was never to speak Latin, if 
they eonld help it, which must have seemed extraordinary 
in an age wdien it was the common language of scholars from 
different countries. It is certain, indeed, that the practice 
cannot be favourable to very pure Latinity. 

5, Few books of that age give us more insight into its 
literary history and the xmblic taste than the Giceroiiiaiius. 
In a short retrospect Erasjnus characterises all the consider- 
able writers in Latin since the revival of letters, and en- 
deavours to show how far they wanted this Ciceronian ele- 
gance for which some were contending. He distinguishes 
in a spirit of sound taste between a just imitation which leaves 
free scope for genius, and a servile following of a single 
winter. ^ Let your first and chief care,’ he says, be to 
understand thoroughly what you undertake to write about. 
That will give you copiousness of words, and supply you with 
true and natural sentiments. Then will it be found how your 
language lives and breathes, how it excites and hurries away 
the reader, and how it is a just image of your own mind, 
Her will that be less genuine which you add to your own by 
imitation.’ 

6. The Ciceronianus, however, goes in some passages 
beyond the limited subject of Latin style. The controversy 
had some reference to the division between the men of learn- 
ing and the men of taste, between the lovers of the solid 
and of the brilliant, in some measure also to that between 
Christianity and Paganism, a garb which the incredulity of 
the Italians affected to put on. All the Ciceronian party, 
except Longolius, were on the other side of the Alps.® The 

« Thongli this is generally said, on Bimel is asserted hy some French seho- 
tho authority of Erasmns himself, Peter lars of great name, and particularly hy 
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object of tlie Italian scholars was to write pure Latin, to 
glean little morsels of Roman literature, to talk a lieatiieiiisli 
pliilosoplij ill private, and leave the world to its own abuses. 
That of Erasmus was to make men wiser and better by wit, 
sense, and learning. 

7. Jiilins Osesar Scaliger wrote against the Ciceroiiiamis 
with all that nnmannerly invective which is the dis- 
grace of many scholars, and very much his own. 

His vanity Winded him to what was then obvions to Enrope, 
that with considerable learning, and still better patts, he 
was totally nii worthy of being named with the first man in 
the literary republic. Hor in fact had he much right to take 
np the cause of the Ciceronian purists, with whom he had 
no pretension to be reckoned, though his reply to Erasmus is 
not ill- written. It consists chiefly in a vindication of Cicero’s 
life and writings against some passages in the Ciceronianus 
which seem to affect them, scarcely touching the question 
of Latin style. Erasmus made no answer, and thus escaj>ed 
the danger of retaliating on Scaliger in his own phrases. 

8, The devotedness of the Italians to Cicero w’as displayed 
in a more useful manner than by this close imita- 
tion. Pietro Vettori (better known as Victorius), 
professor of Greek and Roman literature at Florence, pub- 
lished an entire edition of the great orator’s writings in 
1534. But tins was soon surpassed by a still more illus- 
trious scholar, Paulus Maiiutius, son of Aldus, and his suc- 
cessor in the printing-house at Venice. His edition of Cicero 
appeared in 1540 ; the most important which had hitherto 
been published of any ancient author. In fact, the notes of 
Manutius, which were subsequently very much augmented, 
form at this day in great measure the basis of interpretation 
and illustration of Cicero, as what, a,re called the Variorum 
editions will show. A further accession to Ciceronian litera- 


Scali.ger’s 
inveetiYe 
against it, 


Editions of 
Cicero, 


Honry StGX)lieiis, to ha.ve equalled in thought more decent to introduce PH- 
Cicerouian purity the host of the Italians ; lelphis et Campanis. Bayle, art. Btmel, 
and Paiilus Manutius owns him as his Nota A. The letters of Bunel, written 
master, in one of his epistles : Ego ah with great purity, were puhiished in 
illo maximum hahebam boneficium, quod 1551. It is to be observed, that he had 
me cum Politianis et Er;miuis‘nescio qni- lived much in Italy. Erasmus does not 
bus mi.-C're eiTaiitem, in lianc rcct^ scri- mention him in the Ciceronianus. 
hen<\i viain p>iimus indiixerat. In a later ^ Eenouard, Imprimerie des Aides, 
edition, f(U- Politianis ct Erasmis, it was 
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tnre was made bjNizolms in liis ObserTationes in M. Tnlliiim 
Ciceroneiii, 158o, This title hardly indicates that it is a 
dictionary . of Ciceronian words, with exanipies of their proper 
senses. The later and im];>ro¥ed editions bear the title of 
Tliesaiirns Ciceronianns. I find no critical work in this 
period of greater extent and labour than that of Scaliger de 
Gansis Latinge Linguae; by ‘■cansis’ meaning its principles. 
It relates much to the foundations of the language, or the 
rules by which its rarious peculiarities have been formed. 
He corrects many alleged errors of earlier writers, and 
sometimes of Yalla himself; enumerating, rather invidi- 
ously, 634 of such errors in an index. In this book he 
shows much acuteness and judgment. 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandro, a 
Aiesancierab ^^^oapolitau lawyer, published in 1522, are on the 
Aiexaudro. model of Aulus Gellius, a rei3ertory of miscellane- 
ous learning, thrown together without arrangement, on every 
subject of Eoman philology and antiquities. The author 
had lived with the scholars of the fifteenth century, and even 
remembered Pliileiphus ; but his own reputation seems not 
to have been extensive, at least through Europe. He has 
known every one,’ says Erasmus, in a letter; ^ no one knows 
who he is,’® The Geniales Dies has had better success in 
later ages than most early works of criticism, a good edition 
having appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1678. It gives, 
like the Lectiones Antiques of Cmlius Ehodiginus, an idea of 
the vast extent to which the investigation of Latin antiquity 
had been already carried. 

10, A very few books of the same class belong to this 
Works on period; and may deserve mention, although long 
anaqSties. siuce Superseded by the works of those to whom we 
have just alluded, and who filled up and corrected their out- 
line. Marlianus on the Topography of Eome, 1584, is ad- 
uiitted, though with some hesitation, by Grmvins into his 


® Demiror quis sit ille Alexander ab that Alexander is hardly mentionf-d by 
Alexandro. omnes celebres Italitie his contemporaries. Tiraqueaii, a French 

viros, Philelphum, Pomponium I^setum, lawyer of considerable learning, under- 
Hermolaum, et qnos non ? - Omnibus took the task of writing critical notes on 
tisns est familiariter ; tamen nemo novit the Oenialos Dies about the middle of 
ilium. Appendix, ad Erasm. Epist. the century, correcting many of the er- 
ecelxxiii. (1533.) Bayie also remarks rors which they contained. 
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Thesaurus Aiitiquitatum Eomaiiarum, while he absolutely 
sets aside the preceding labours of Blondus Flavius and 
Pomponius Lsetiis. The Fasti Coiisulares were first pub- 
lished by Marliaiius in 1549 ; and a worh on the same sub- 
ject in 1650 was the earliest production of the great Sigonius. 
Before these the memorable events of Eoman history had 
not been critically reduced to a chronological series. A 
treatise by Eaphael of Yolterra de Magistratibus et Sacer- 
dotibus Eomanorum is very inaccurate and superfieiul/ 
Mazoehiiis, a Eoman bookseller, was the fii'st who, in 1521, 
published a collection of inscriptions. This was very im- 
perfect, and full of false monuments. Abetter appeared in 
Germany by the care of Apianus, professor of malhematics 
at Ingoldstadt, in 1534.^ 

II. It could not be expected that the elder and more 
copious fountain of ancient lore, the Greek language, Greek 
would slake the thirst of Italian scholars as readily lAiy. 
as the Latin. FTo local association, no patriotic sentiment, 
could attach them to that studj^ Greece itself no longer 
sent out a Lascaris or a Musurus ; subdued, degraded, bar- 
barous in language and learning, alien, aboye all, by in- 
superable enmity, from the church, she had ceased to be a 
diving guide to her own treasures. Hence we may observe, 
even already, not a diminution, but a less accelerated increase 
of Greek erudition in Italy. Two, however, among the most 
considerable editions of Greek authors, in point of laboin*, 
that the century produced, are the Galen by Andrew of Asola 
in 1525, and the Eustathius from the press of Bladus at 
^ Eome in 1542.^ We may add, as first editions of Greek 
authors, Epictetus, at Yenice, in 1 528, and Arrian in 1635 ; 
Julian, at Eome, in 1545. The Etymologicum Magnum of 
Phavorinus, whose real name was Guarino, published at 
Eome in 1523, was of some importance, while no lexicon 
but the very defective one of Craston had been printed. The 
Etymologicum of Phavorinus, however, is merely ^ a com- 
pilation from Hesychius, Suidas, Pliryniclius, Harpocration, 
Eustathius, the Btymologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some 

f It is published in Sallengre, Norus Inscriptionixm. 

Thesaurus Aiitiquit. vol. iii. ^ Gressweil’s Early Parisian Greek 

B Burmann, priefat. in Gruter, Corpus Press, p. 14* 
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trea.tises of Tryplio, Apollonius, and other grammarians and 
various sclioliasts. It is valuable as funiisliing several im- 
portant corrections of the authors from whom it was collected, 
and not a few extracts from unpublished grammarians^ 

12. Of the Italian scholai's, Vettori, already mentioned. 
Schools of seems to have earned the highest reputatioh for his 
leariiiiig. skill in Greek. But there was no considerable town 
in Italy, besides the regular universities, where public in- 
struction ill the Greek as well as Latin tongue was not 
furnished, and in many cases by professors of fine taste and 
Tecondite learning, whose names were then eminent ; such 
as Boiiamico, Kizzoli, Parr basic, Corrado, and Maffei, com- 
monly called Saphael of Volterra. Yet, according to Tira- 
hosclii, something was still wanting to secure these schools 
from the too frequent changes of teachers, which the hope 
of better salaries produced, and to give the students a more 
vigorous emulation, and a more uniform scheme of disci- 
pline.^ This was to be supplied by the followers of Ignatius 
Loyola. But their interference with education in Italy did 
not begin in quite so early a period as the present. 

13. If we cross the Alps, and look at the condition of 
Budtcus* learning in countries which we left in 1520 rapidly 
Senta?ies advaiiciiig Oil tliG footsteps of Italy, we shall find 
oil Greek, that, Gxcept in purity of Latin style, both France 
and Germany were now capable of entering the lists of fair 
competition. France possessed, by general confession, the 
most profound Greek scholar in Europe, Bud^eus. If this 
could before have been in doubt, he raised himself to a pin- 
nacle of philological glory by his Commentarii Linguae 
Graecae, Paris, 1529. The iiiiblications of the chief Greek 
authors by Aldus, which we have already siiecifled, had 
given a compsiss of reading to the scholars of this period 
which those of the fifteenth century could not have possessed. 
But, with the exception of the Etymologicum of Phavorinus, 
just mentioned, BO attempt had been made by a native of 


* Quarterly Review, vol. xxii. Res’- vii. 232, lias copied Tirabosehi’s account 
coe’s Leo, eli, xi. Stephens is said to of these accompli shed teachers with little 
have inserted may parts of this lexicon addition, and probably with no know- 
of G-uarino in his Thesannis. , - Nieeron, ledge of the original sources of informa- 
xxii. 141. tion. 

^ Yob viii. 114 ; x. 312. Oingu4n4 
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western Europe to interpret tlie proper meaning of Greek 
words; eyen he had confined himself to compiling from the 
grammarians. In this large and celebrated treatise, Bud^us 
has established the interpretation of a great part of the lan- 
guage. All later critics write in his praise. There will never 
be another Budoeiis in France, says Joseph Scaliger, the 
most envious and detracting, though the most learned, of the 
tribe.^ But, referring to what Baillet and Blount have col- 
lected from older writers,^ we will here insert the character 
of these Commentaries which an eminent living scholar has 
given. 

14. ^ This great work of Budseus has been the text-book 
and common storehouse of succeeding lexicogra- 
phers. But a great objection to its general use was 
its want of arrangement. His observations on the Greek 
language are thrown together in the manner of a common- 
place book, an inconvenience which is imperfectly remedied 
by an alphabetical index at the end. His authorities and 
illustrations are chiefly drawn from the prose writers of 
Greece, the historians, orators, and fathers. With the poets 
he seems to have had a less intimate acquaintance. His 
interpretations are mostly correct, and always elegantly ex- 
pressed; displaying an union of Greek and Latin literature 
which renders his Oommentaries equally useful to the stu- 
dents of both languages. The peculiar value of this work 
consists in the full and exact account which it gives of the 
Greek legal and forensic terms, both by literal interpretation, 
and by a comparison with the coiTesponding terms in Roman 
’jurisprudence. So copious and exact is this department of 
the work, that no student can read the Greek orators to the 
best advantage unless he consults the Commentaries of 
Budseus. It appears from the Greek epistle subjoined to the 
work that the illustration of the forensic Janguage of Athens 
and Rome was originally all that his plan embraced ; and 
that when circumstances tempted him to extend the limits of 
his work, this still continued to be his chief object.’^ 


^ Scaligerana, i. 33. tide ascribed to the Bishop of London. 

“Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, ii. The Commentaries of Budsens are written 
328 (Amst. 1725). Blount, in Budaeo. in a very rambling and desultory man- 
“ Quarterly Beview, voL xxii., an ar- ner, passing from one subject to another 
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15. Tliese Conimentaries of Biiclpoiis stand not only far 
Gh-eok above aiiytMiig else in Greek literature before tbe 
griiDimars niiddle of tbe sixteentb. ceiitnrVj, but are alone in 
tbeir class. What comes next, but at a vast inter- 
val^ is the Greek grammar of Clenardiis, printed at Louvain 
in 1530. It was, however, much beyond Budmiis in extent 
of circulation, and j)robably, for this reason, in general utility. 
This grammar was continually reprinted with successive im- 
provements, and, defective as, especialty in its original state, 
it must have been, was far more perspicuous than that of 
Gaza, though not, j>erhax 3 S, more judicious in principle. It 
was for a long time commonly used in Lraiice 5 and is in fact 
the ] 3 rinci] 3 al basis of those lately or still in use among us; such 
as the Eton Greek grammar. The proof of this is, that they 
follow Clenardus in most of his innovations, and too frequently 
for mere accident, in the choice of instances.^ The account of 
syntax in this grammar as well as that of Gaza, is very defective. 
A better treatise, in this respect, is by Varenius of Malines, 
Syntaxis Linguse Greecse, printed at Louvain about 1532. 
Another Greek grammar by Vergara, a native of Sx^ain, has 
been extolled by some of the older critics and depreciated by 

as a casual word may suggest the transi- him. He tells us, that he had drawn up 
tion. Sic enim, he say's, hos commen- his own for the use of his private pupils, 
tarios scribero instituinius, ut quicquid Baillet observes, that the grammar of 
in ordinem seriemque scribendi incur- Clenardus, notwithstanding the medio- 
reret, vel ex diverticnlo quasi obviam se. crity of his learning, has had more suc- 
offerret, ad id digredi. A large portion cess than any other ; those who have 
of what is valuable in this work has been followed having mostly confined them- 
transferred by Stephens in his Thosan- selves to correcting and enlarging it. 
rus. The Latin criticisms of Bndseus Jiigemens des Savans, ii. 164. This is 
have also doubtless been borrowed. certainly true, as far as England is con- 
Budseus and Erasmus are fond of cerned; though the Eton grammar is 
writing Greek -in their correspondence, in some degree an improvement on 
Others had the same fancy; and it is Clenardus. 

curious that they ventured upon what [This was stated rather too strongly in 
has wholly gone out of use since the my first edition. A learned person at 
language has been so well understood, the head of one of our public schools, in 
But probably this is the reason that a communication with which lie has fii- 
later scholars have avoided it. Neither voured me, does not think, on a com- 
of those great men shine much in ele- parison of the two works, that the Eton 
gance or purity. One of Budseus, Greek grammar owes very much to that 
Aug. 15, 1619 (in Erasm. Epist. cccclv.), of Clenardus, though there is no doubt 
seems often incorrect, and in the mere much that may have been borrowed 
style of a schoolboy. from him, and is inclined to believe that 

p Clenardus seems first to have sepa- it was formed upon one published by the 
rated simple from contracted nouns, university of Padua, which contains the 
tlms making ten declensions. Wherever Eton grammar totiderii verbis, and a great 
he differs from Gaza, our popular gram- deal of other matter, 
mars seem in general to have followed Of this Paduan grammar I am wholly 
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otliers.*^ A Greek lexicoiij, of wliich tlie first edition was 
printed at Basle in 1587, is said to abomid in faults and in- 
accuracies of every description. Tlie character given of it by 
Henry Stephens^ even when it had been enlarged, if not iiii- 
proved, does not speak much for the means that the scholars 
of this age had possessed in labouring for the attainment of 
Greek learning.^ 

16, The most remarkable editions of Greek authors from 
the Parisian press were those of Aristophanes in raitioBs 
1528, and of Soi^hocles in 1529 ; the former printed authors, 
by Gonrmont, the latter by ColinsciTS 5 the earliest edition of 
Dionysius Halicariiassensis in 1546, and of Dio Cassius in 
1648 ; both by Eobert Stephens, The first Greek edition of the 
Elements of Euclid apx^eared at Basle, in 1533, of Diogenes 
Laertius the same year, of five books of Diodorus in 1589, of 
Josephus in 1544 ; the first of Polybius in 1530, at Haguenau. 
Besides these editions of classical authors, Basil, and other 
of the Greek fathers, occupied the press of Probeniiis, under 
the superintendence of Erasmus. The publications of Latin 
authors by Badius Ascensius continued till his death in 1535. 
Colinseus began to print his small editions of the same class 
at Paris about 1521. They are in that cursive character 


ignorant: if published "before that of Circa annum 7, lexicon G-rseco-Lati- 
Clenardus, it must be of some interest in niim, quod jam ante a diversis et inno- 
literary history. Uut certainly the gram- minatis nescio qnibus misere satis con- 
mar of Oienardus differs considerably sarcinatum erat, ex Phavorini Caniertis 
from that of Gaza, hy distinguishing Loxico Graeco ita auxi, iit nihil in eo 
contracted from simple nouns, as sepa- extaret, quod non ut singular! fide, ita 
rate declensions, surely a great error ; labore maximo adjicerem ; sed typogra- 
and by dividing the conjugations of phus me inscio, et praeter omnem ex- 
verbs into thirteen, which Gaza makes pectationem meam, exiguam dimtaxat 
hut four, ending in ca, and one in jUi. aceessionis mese partem adjeeit, rcser- 
The choice of words for examples wdth vans sibi ^ forte auctarium ad sequentes 
Oienardus is very often the same as in etiam editiones. He proceeds to say that 
our modern grammars, though not so he enlarged several other editions dowm 
constantly as I had at first supposed, to 1556, when the last that had been 
It would be easy to point out rules enriched by his additions appeared at 
in tliat grammarian which have been Basle. Oaeterum hoc anno, quo hsec 
copied verbatim by his successors, — scribo, 1562, Genevse prodiisse audio 
1842.] ionge copiosissimum emendatissimum- 

^ Vergara de omnibus Graecae linguae que Grsecse linguae thesaiirum a Bob. 
gramniatiesepartibus, 1573; rather 1537, Constantino incomparabilis doctrinse 
for ‘ deinde Parisiis, 1550,* follows in viro, ex Joannis Orispini ofiicin^. Vide 
Antonio, BibI, Kova. Gesneri Biblioth. Universalis, art. Con- 

*■ H. Stephanus de typographic sue rad Gesner; this is part of a long account 
statu. Gesner himself says of this lexi- given here by Gesner of his own works, 
con, which sometimes boro his name : 

z 2 
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wliicli Aldus liad first employed.® Tlie number of sucb edi- 
tions^ botli in France and Germany^ became far more consi- 
derable than in tbe preceding* ag*e. They are not, liowever, 
in general, much valued for correctness of text; nor had 
many considerable critics even in Latin philology yet ap- 
Latin The- peared on this side of the Alps. Eobert Stephens 
E. Stephens, stands almost alone, who, by the publication of his 
Thesaurus in 1535, augmented in a subsequent edition of 
1543, may be said to have made an epoch in this department 
of literature. The preceding . dictionaries of Calepio and 
other compilers had been limited to an interpretation of single 
words, sometimes with x'efereiice to passages in the authors 
who had employed them. This produced, on the one hand, 
perpetual barbarisms and deviations from purity of idiom, 
while it gave rise in some to a fastidious hypercriticism, of 
which Yalla had given an example.* Stephens first endea- 
voured to exhibit the proper use of words, not only in all 
the anomalies of idiom, but in every delicate variation of 
sense to which the pure taste and subtle discernment of the 
best writers had adapted them. Such an analysis is peihaps 
only possible with respect to a language wherein the extant 
writers, and especially those who have acquired authority, 
are very limited in number ; and even in Latin, the most ex- 
tensive dictionary, such as has grown up long since the days of 
Eobert Stephens, under the hands of Gesner, Forcellini, and 
Facciolati, or such as might still improve upon their labour, 
could only approach an unattainable perfection. What Ste- 
phens himself achieved would now be deemed far too defec- 
tive for general use ; yet it afforded the means of more purity 
in style than any could in that age have reached without 
unwearied exertion. Accordingly it is to be understood that 
while a very few. scholars, chiefly in Italy, had acquired a 
facility and exactness of language which has seldom been sur- 
passed, the general style retained a great deal of barbarism, 
and neither in single words, nor always in mere grammar, 
can bear a critical eye. Erasmus is often incorrect, espe- 


* G-ressweirs History of tlio Early Fa- He observes in another ■work, that there 

risian G-reek Press, was no full and complete dictionary of 

* Vivos de cansis corrupt, te. (Opera Latin. Id, p. 475. 

Lud. Vives, edit Basle, 1555, i.;358.) 
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cially in his epistles, and says modestly of Mmself in the 
Ciceronianiis, that he is hardly to be named among writers 
at all, unless blotting a great deal of paper with ink is enough 
to make one. He is however among the best of his contem- 
poraries, if a vast command of Latin phrase, and a spirited 
employment of it, may compensate for some want of accu- 
racy. Budseus, as has been already said, is hard and unpo- 
lished. Tives assumes that he has written his famous and 
excellent work on the corruption of the sciences with some 
elegance ; but this he says in language which hardly war- 
rants the boast.'^ In fact, he is by no means a good writer. 
But Melanchthon excelled Erasmus by far in purity of dic- 
tion, and correctness of classical taste. With him we may 
place Calvin in his Institutes, and our countryman Sir John 
Cheke, as distinguished from most other Cisalpine writers by 
the merit of what is properly called style. The praise, how- 
ever, of writing pure Latin, or the pleasure of reading it, is 
dearly bought when accompanied by such vacuity of sense as 
we experience in the elaborate epistles of Paulus Manutius, 
and the Ciceronian school in Italy. 

17. Francis I. has obtained a glorious title, the Father 
of French literature. The national propensity (or Progress of 
what once was such) to extol kings may have had 
something to do with this; for we never say the same of 
Henry YIII. In the early part of Ms reign he manifested 
a design to countenance ancient literature by public endow- 
ments. War, and unsuccessful war, sufficiently diverted Ms 
mind from this scheme. But in 1631, a season of peace, he 
established the royal college of three languages in the uni- 
versity of Paris, which did not quite deserve its name till 
the foundation of a Latin professorship in 1534. Yatable 
was the first professor of Hebrew, and Danes of Greek. In 
1545 it appears that there were three professors of Hebrew 
in the royal college, three of Greek, one of Latin, two of 
mathematics, one of medicine, and one of philosophy. But 


’^Bitorem praeterea sermonis addidi cognitione adliaereseerent ; quod haetenus 
aliquem, et quod non espediret res pui- fere accidit, tsedio iiimiruTn infrugiferse 
cherrinias sordide ac spuri6 Tostiri, et ac horridae molestiae, quae in percipiendis 
ut studio'ii filegantiarum [orum?] litera- artibus diutissim^ erat devorata. i. 
rum non perpotuo in vocura et sormouis 
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,4Ms, college liad to encounter tlie jealousy of tie universityj 
tenacious of its ancient priyileges, wMci it fancied to be 
trampled upon^ and stimulated by tie batred of tie pretended 
pbilosopliers, tie sciolastic dialecticians, against pMlological 
literature. They tried to get tie parliament on tieir side ; 
but tliat body, bowever averse to innovation, of wbicb it 
gave in tbis age, and long afterwards, many egregious proofs, 
was probably restrained by tbe king’s known favour to 
learning from obstructing tbe new college as mucb as tbe 
university desired.^ Danes bad a colleague and successor 
as Greek professor in a favourite pupil of Budssus, and a 
good scholar, Toussain, wbo banded down tbe lamp in 1547 
to one far more eminent, Turnebus. Under sucb a succession 
of instructors, it may be naturally presumed tbat tbe know- 
ledge of Greek would make some progress in France. And 
no doubt tbe great scholars of tbe next generation were 
chiefly trained under these men. But tbe opposition of 
many, and tbe coldness almost of all, in tbe ecclesiastical 
order, among whom tbat study ought principally to have 
flourished, impeded in tbe sixteenth century, as it has per- 
haps ever since, tbe diffusion of Grecian literature in all 
countries of tbe Romish communion. We do not find 
mucb evidence of classical, at least of Greek, learning in 
any university of France, except tbat of Paris, to which 
students repaired from every quarter of tbe kingdom.^ But 
a few once distinguished names of tbe age of Francis I. 
deserve to be mentioned. William Cop, physician to tbe 
king, and John Ruel, one of tbe earliest promoters of bota- 
nical science, tbe one translator of Galen, the other of 
Dioscorides ; Lazarus Baif, a poet of some eminence in tbat 

* The facility of theology in 15?-0 the study of Hehrow and Greek was 
condemned these propositions : 1. Scrip- praiseworthy in skilful and orthodox 
ture cannot he well understood without theologians, disposed to maintain the 
Ureek and Hebrew; 2. A preacher can- inviolable authority of the Yiilgate. 
not explain the epistle and gospel with- Contin. do Fionry, Hist, eeclesiast. 
out these languages. In the same year xxvii. 233. See also Gaillard, Hist, de 
they summoned Hanes and Yatahle with Francois I., vi. 289. 
two more to appep in parliament, that y We find, however, that a Greek and 
they might be forbidden to explain Scrip- Latin school was set up in the diocese of 
ture by the Greek and , Hebrew without Sadolet (Carpentras), about 1533: he 
permission of the universit;y; or to say, endeavoured to procure a master from 
the Hebrew, or the Greek, is so and so ; Italy, and seems, by a letter of the vear 
lest they should injure, the.. credit of the 1640, to have succeeded. Sadol. Epist. 
Yulgate. They admitted, however, that Hb. ix. and xvi. 
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age^ wlio rendered two Greek tragedies into French verse ; 
with a few rather more obscure^ such as Petit, Pin, Deloin, 
De Chatel, who are cursorily mentioned in literary history, 
or to whom Erasmus sometimes alludes. Let us not forget 
John Grollier, a gentleman who, having filled with honour 
some public employments, became the first perhaps on this 
side of the Alps who formed a very extensive library and 
collection of medals. He was the friend and patron of the 
learned during a long life; a character little affected in that 
age by private persons of wealth on the less sunny side of the 
Alps, Grollier’s library was not wholly sold till the latter 
part of the seventeenth century.^ 

18. In Spain the same dislike of innovation stood in the 
way. Greek professorships existed, however, in the i^earnmgm 
universities ; and Hunnes, usually called Pincianus 

(from the Latin name for the city of Yalladolid), a disciple 
of Lebrixa, whom he surpassed, taught the language at 
Alcala, and afterwards at Salamanca. He was the most 
learned man whom Sx>am had jmssessed; and his edition of 
Seneca, in 1536, has obtained the praise of Lipsius.^ Eesende, 
the pupil of Arias Barbosa and Lebrixa in Greek, has been 
termed the restorer of letters in Portugal. Hone of the 
writings of Eesende, except a Latin grammar, published in 
1540, fiill within the present period ; but he established, 
about 1631, a school at Lisbon, and one afterwards at Evora, 
where Esta 90 , a man rather better known, was educated.^ 
School divinity and canon law over-rode all liberal studies 
throughout the Peninsula ; of which the catalogue of books 
at the end of Antonio’s Bibliotheca Hova is a sufficient 
witness. 

19. The first effects of the great religious schism in Ger- 
many were not favourable to classical literature.® Ejects of 
An all-absorbing subject left neither relish nor oa learning, 
leisure for human studies. Those who have made the 
greatest advances in learning were themselves generally 
involved in theological controversy ; and, in some countries, 
had to encounter either personal suffering on account of 


* Biog. G-rollier. 

» Antonio, Bibl. NoTa. Biogr. univ. 


^ Biogr. imiv. 

® Erasm. Epist. passim. 
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their opmionSj or, at least, the jealousy of a church that 
hated the advance of knowledge. The knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew was always liable to the snspicion of heterodoxy. 
In Italy, where classical antiquity was the chief object, this 
dread of leaming could not subsist. But few learned much 
of Greek in these parts of Europe without some reference to 
theology,*^ especially to the grammatical interpretation of 
the Scriptures, In those parts which embraced the Eeform- 
ation a still more threatening danger arose from the dis- 
tempered fanaticism of its adherents. Men who interpreted 
the Scripture by the Spirit could not think human learning 
of much value in religion ; and they were as little likely to 
perceive any other advantage it could possess. There 
seemed, indeed, a considerable peril, that through the 
authority of Oarlostadt, or even of Luther, the lessons of 
Crocus and Mosellanus would be totally forgotten.® And 
this would very probably have been the case, if one man, 
Melanchthon, had not perceived the necessity of preserving 
human learning as a bulwark to theology itself against the 
wild waves of enthusiasm. It was owing to him that both 
the study of the Greek and Latin languages, and that of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, were maintained in Germany,^ Hor 
did his activity content itself with animating the universities. 
The schools of preparatory instruction, which had hitherto 
furnished merely the elements of grammar, throwing the 
whole burthen of philological learning on the universities, 
began before the middle of the century to be improved by 
Melanchthon, with the assistance of a friend, even superior 
to him, probably, in that walk of literature, Joachim 
Camerarius. ^ Both these great men,’ says Eichhorn, 
‘ laboured upon one plan, upon the same principle, and with 
equal zeal ; they were, in the strictest sense, the fathers of 
that pure taste and solid learning by which the next genera- 
tion was distinguished/ Under the names of Lycseum or 
Gymnasium, these German schools gave a more complete 


, * Erasm. Adag. cML iv. o. W | X. 
Vives, apud Meiners, Vergl. dei Sitten, 
ii. 737. 

* Seckendorf, p. X98. 

^ [It is said by MelcHor Adam, Vitse 
I'liilosopliorum, p. 87, that when Me- 


lancbthon first lectured on tbe Philippics 
of Uomosthenes in 1524, he had but 
four hearers, and these were obliged to 
transcribe from their teacher’s copy.— 
1842.] ^ 
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knowledge of tlie two languages, and sometimes tlie elements 
of philosophy.®, 

20. We derive some acquaintance with the state of 
education in this age from the writings of John stumfsac- 

^ ® ° . coTintofOer- 

Sturm, than whom scarce any one more contri- man sciioois. 
buted to the cause of letters in Germany. He be- 
came in 1538, and continued for above forty years, 
rector of a celebrated school at Strasburg. Several trea- 
tises on education, especially one, De Literarum Ludis 
recte instituendis, bear witness to his assiduity. If the 
scheme of classical instruction which he has here laid down 
may be considered as one actually in use, there was a solid 
structure of learning erected in the early years of life, 
which none of our modern academies would pretend to 
emulate. Those who feel any curiosity^ about the details 
of this course of education, which seems almost too rigorous 
for practice, will find the whole in Morhofis Polyhistor.^ 
It is sufficient to say, that it occupies the period of life 
between the ages of six and fifteen, when the pupil is pre- 
sumed to have acquired a very extensive knowledge of the 
two languages. Trifling as it may appear to take notice of 
this subject, it serves at least as a test of the literary pre- 
eminence of Germany. For we could, as I conceive, trace 
no such education in Prance, and certainly not in England. 

21. The years of the life of Camerarius correspond to 
those of the century. His most remarkable works beaming in 
fall partly into the succeeding period; but many Germany, 
of the editions and translations of Greek authors, which 
occupied his laborious hours, were published before 1550. 
He was one of the first who knew enough of both lan- 
guages, and of the subjects treated, to escape the reproach 
which has fallen on the translators of the fifteenth century. 
His Thucydides, printed in 1540, was superior to any 
preceding edition. The universities of Tubingen and 
Leipsic owed much of their prosperity to his superintending 
care. Next to Camerarius among the German scholars, we 
may place Simon Grynseus, professor of Greek at Heidel- 
berg in 1523, and translator of Plutarch’s Lives. Micyllus, 


^ Lib. ii. c. 10, 
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Ms successor in tMs office, and author of a treatise .Be re 
metriea, of wliieli MelancMhon speaks in ■ liigh terms of 
praise, "was more celebrated than most of Ms countrymen 
for Batin poetry. Yet in tliis art be fell below. Eobaiiiis 
Hessiis, whose merit is attested by the friendship of Eras- 
mus, Melaiichthon, and Camerariiis, as well as by the best 
verses that Germany had to boast. It would be very easy 
to increase the list of scholars in that empire; but we should 
find it more difficult to exhaust the enumeration, Germany 
was not only far elevated in literary progress above France, 
but on a level, as we may fairly say, with Italy herself. The 
university of Marburg was founded in 1526, that of Coi)en- 
hagen in 1539, of Konigsberg in 1544, of Jena in 1548. 

22 , We come now to investigate the gradual movement of 
In England learning in England, the state of which about 1520 
Liimcre. ];^a^Y 0 already seen. In 1521 the first Greek 

characters aj^pear in a book printed at Cambridge, Linacre’s 
Latin translation of Galen de Temperameiitis, and in the 
titlepage, but there only, of a treatise Trspl Ai^IrdScop^ by 
Bullock. They are em];)loyed several times for quotations 
in Linaere de Emendata Structura Orationis, 1524.^ This 
treatise is chiefly a series of grammatical remarks, relating 
to distinctions in the Latin language now generally known. 
It must have been highly valuable, and produced a consider- 
able effect ill England, where nothing of that superior 
criticism had been attempted. In order to judge of its 
proper merit, it should be compared with the antecedent 
works of Talla and Perotti. Every rule is supported by 
authorities; and Linaere, I observe, is far more cautious 
than YaUa in asserting what is not good Latm, contenting 
himself, for the most part, with showing what is. It has 
been remarked that, though Linaere formed his own st 3 de 
on the model of Quintilian, he took most of his authorities 
from Cicero. This treatise, the firstfruits of English eru- 
dition, was well received, and frequently printed on the 


P The pthor begins by affectioiiibiis careant. lis enim non 

reader s indulgence for tbe Ureek print- satis erat instrnctTis typographns, vide- 
ing. Pro tno candore, optime lector^ licet reeens ab co fusis ebaraeteribns 
sequo animo feras, si qnm literse in ©xem-. Oraecis, nec parata ea copia qua ad hoc 
pi is Hcllenismi vol tonis, re! spiritibns, agendum opus est.. 
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Continent. MelancMlioii recommended its use in tlie scliools 
of Germany. Linacre’s translation of Galen lias been praised 
by Sir John Cliekej wlio in some respects beai'S ratlier hardly 
on his learned precursor.^ 

23. OrokOj who became tutor to the duke of Eichmond^ 
son of Henry Till., did not x’emain at Cambridge long after 
the commencement of this period. But in 1524, Eobert 
Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, who had been pro- 
fessor in a German university, opened a public 
lecture there in Greek, endowed with a salary by siues. 
the king. We know little individually of his hearers ; but, 
notwithstanding the confident assertions of Antony Wood, 
there chnbeno doubt that Cambridge was, during the whole 
of this reign, at least on a level with the sister university, 
and indeed, to speak plainly, above it. Wood enumerates 
several persons educated at Oxford about this time, suffi- 
ciently skilled in Greek to write in that language, or to 
translate from it, or to comment upon Greek authors. The 
list might be enlarged by the help of Pits ; but he is less of 
a scholar than Wood. This much, after all, appears, that 
the only editions of classical authors published in England 
before 1540, except those already mentioned, are five of 
VirgiFs Bucolics, two of a small treatise of Seneca, with one 
of Publius Syrus ; all evidently for the mere use of school- 
boys. We may add one of Cicero^s Philippics, printed for 
Pinson in 1521 ; and the first book of his epistles at Oxford 
in 1529. Lectures in Greek and Latin were, however, esta- 
blished in a few colleges at Oxford. 

24. If Erasmus, writing in 1628, is to be believed, the 
English boys were wont to disport in Greek epi- Greek por- 

■ ^ -in , ,1 . , 1 t I 1 ^ liaps taiiglat 

grains.^ Bnt this must be understood as only ap- to boys, 
plicable to a very few, upon whom some extraordinary pains 
had been bestowed. Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, in his Governor, 
first published in 1531, points out a scheme of instruction 
which comprehends the elements of the Greek language. 
There is no improbability in the supposition, and some 


^ Johnson’s Jjifo of Linaere. garrirent, Oraecis epigrammatiis non in- 

™ An til credidisses iinq^uam fore, nt felieiter hiderent? Uial. do Pronuntia- 
apud Britannos ant Batavospncri Gra3c5 tiono, p. 48, edit. 1528. 
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evidence to support it^ that the masters of our great schoolsj 
a Lilj, a Cox, an Udal, a Nowell, did not leave boys of qiiich 
parts wholly nnacqiiaiBted with the rudiments of a language 
they so much valued.^ It tends to confirm this supposition, 
that in the statutes of the new cathedrals established by 
Henry in 1541, it is provided that there shall be a grammar 
school for each, with a head master, ^learned in Latin and 
Greek/ Such statutes, however, are not conclusive evi- 
dences that they were put in force.® In the statutes of 
Wolsey’s intended foundation at Ipswich, some years earlier, 
though the course of instruction is amply detailed, we do 
not find it extend to the merest elements of Greek.^ It is 
curious to compare tMs with the course prescribed by Sturm 
for the German schools. 

25. But English learning was chiefly indebted for its more 
rapid advance to two distinguished members of the 
Cambridge, university of Cambridge ; Smith, afterwards secre- 
tary of state to Elizabeth, and Cheke, The former began to 
read the Greek lecture in 1583 ; and both of them, soon 
afterwards, combined to bring in the true pronunciation 
of Greek, upon which Erasmus had already written. The 
early students of that language, receiving their instructions 
from natives, had acquired the vicious uniformity of sounds 
belonging to the corrupted dialect. Reuchlin’s school, of 
which Melanehthon was one, adhered to this, and were 
called Itacists, from the continual recurrence of the sound of 
Iota in modern Greek, being thus distinguished from the 
Etists of Erasmuses part}^^ Smith and Cheke j)roved, by 


» Cliurton, in his Life of Nowell, says the Greek tongue was growing apace ; 
that the latter taught the Greek Testa- the study of which is now alate much 
ment to the boys at Westminster School, decayed.’ Warton, iii. 279. I do not 
referring for authority to a passage in think this implies more than a reference 
Strype, which I have not been able to to the time, which was about 1620 : he 
find. There is nothing at all improbable means thiit Greek was beginning to be 
in the fact. These inquiries will he studied in England. 

. deemed too minute by some in this age. Warton, iii. 265. 

But they are not unimportant in their » Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
bearing on the history of literature ; and Appendix, No. 35. 
an exaggerated estimate of English learn- ^ Eichhorn, iii. 217. Melanehthon, 

ing in the age of the Beformation gene- in his Greek grammar, follows Beuehlin ; 
rally prevails. Sir Thomas Pope, founder Lusciniiis is on the side of Erasmus, 
of Trinity College, Oxford,^ observes, in Ibid. In very recent publications I ob- 
' a letter to Cardinal Polo in 1556,' that serve that attempts have been made to 
when lie was ^ a ycung scholar at Eton, ■ set up again the ‘ lugubres sonos, et 
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testimonies of antiquity, that tlie latter were right; and 'by 
this revived pronunciation/ sa^^s Strype, "was displayed the 
flower and plentifnlness of that language, the variety of 
vowels, the grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of long 
letters, and the grace of distinct speech/^ Certain it is, 
that about this time some Englishmen began to affect a 
knowledge of Greek. Sir Ralph Sadler, in his embassy to 
the king of Scotland, in 1540, had two or three Greek words 
embroidered on the sleeves of his followers, which led to a 
ludicrous mistake on the part of the Scotch bishops. Scot- 
land, however, herself was now beginning to receive light ; 
the Greek language was first taught in 1534 at Montrose, 
which continued for many years to be what some call a 
flourishing school.® But the whole number of books printed 
in Scotland before the middle of the century has been 
asserted to be only seven. No classical author, or even a 
grammar, is among these.* 

26. Cheke, successor of Smith as lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge, was appointed the first royal professor 
of that language in 1540, with a respectable salary. 

He carried on Smith’s scheme, if indeed it were not Ms own, 
for restoring the true pronunciation, in spite of the strenuous 
ojpposition of Bishop Gardiner, chancellor of the university. 
This jprelate, besides a literary controversy in letters between 
himself and Cheke, published at Basle in 1555, interfered, in 


illud flebile iota’ of the modem Greeks. 
To adopt their prominciation, even if 
right, would he buying truth very dear. 

*■ Strype’s Life of Smith, p. 17. ‘The 
strain I heard was of a higher mood.’ 
I wonder what author honest ^ John 
Strype has copied or translated in this 
sentence ; for he never leaves the ground 
60 far in his own style. 

“ M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, i. 6, and 
Kote C. p. 342. 

‘ The list in Herbert’s History of 
Printing, iii. 468, begins with the bre- 
viary of tiie church of Aberdeen; the 
first part printed at Edinburgh in 1509, 
the second in 1510, A poem without 
date, addressed to James V., de suseepto 
regni regiinine, which seems to be in 
Jj&tm, and must have been w^ritten about 
1528, comes the nearest to a learned 
work. Two editions of Lindsay’s poems, 


two of a translation of Hector Boece’s 
chronicles, two of a temporary pamphlet 
called Scotland’s Complaint, with one of 
the statutes of the kingdom, printed in 
pursuance of an act of parliament passed 
in 1540, and a religious tract by one 
Balnaves, compose the rest. [But this 
list appears to be not quite accurate. A 
colifection of pamphlets in the Scottish 
dialect has been discovered, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1508, and therefore older 
than the breviary in the foregoing enu- 
meration. Pinkerton’s Scottish Poems, 
1792, vol. i. p. 22. On the other hand, 
it is contended that no edition of Lind- 
say’s poems, printed in Scotland, is older 
than 1568. Pinkerton’s Ancient Scot- 
tish Poems (a different publication from 
the former), 1786, vol. i. p. 104. — 
1842.] 
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a more, ortlioclox waj^ by proMMting tlie.iiew style of sj)eecli 
ill. a . decree wMcli, for its solemnity, might relate to tlie 
Mghest articles of faitli, Clieke however in this, as in greater 
matters, was on the winning side ; and the corrupt proiimi- 
ciation was soon wholly forgotten. 

27. Among the learned men who siirroiiiided Cheke at 
4 «cham's Cambridge, none was more deserving than Ascham; 

"wbose knowledge of ancient languages was not 
bridge. showii in profiiso quotation, or enveloped in liatin 
phrase, but served to emich his mind with valuable sense, and 
taught him to transfer the firmness and precision of ancient 
writers to our own English, in which he is nearly the first 
that deserves to be named, or that is now read. He speaks 
in strong terms of Ms university. ^ At Cambridge also, in 
St. JohMs College, in my time, I do know that not so much 
the good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy memory, Sir 
John Cheke and Dr. Eedman, by their own example of 
excellency in learning, of godliness in living, of diligence in 
studying, of counsel in exhorting, by good order in all things, 
did breed up so many learned men in that one college of St. 
John’s at one time as I believe the whole university of Lou- 
vain ill many years was never able to afford.’^^ Lectures in 
humanity, that is, in classical literature, were, in 1535, esta- 
blished by the king’s authority in all colleges of the univer- 
sity of Oxford where they did not already exist ; and in the 
royal injunctions at the same time for the reformation of 


« iischam’s Schoolmaster. In the date, hut evidently vTitten about the 
Life of Ascliam by Grant, prefixed to time tliat the controversy of Cheko and 
the former’s epistles, he enumerates the Gardiner begem, praises thus the loarn- 
icarned of Cambridge,, about 1530. As- ing of Cambridge :~Aristo teles mine ot 
chain was himself under Pember,homini Plato, quod factum est etiam apud nos 
Greecse linguae admirabili faeultsite ex- hie quinquennium, in sua lingua a pueris 
cultissimo. The others named are Bay, legiintur Sophocles et Euripides sunt hie 
Redman, Smith, Cheko, Ridley, Grindai familiariores, quam olim Plautus fuerat, 
(not the archbishop), Watson, Haddon, cum tu hie eras. Herodotus, Thiicy- 
Pilkington, Horn, Christopherson, Wil- dides, Xenophon, magis in ore et maiii- 
son, Seton, et infmiti alii' excellenti doc- bus omnium tenentur, quam turn Titus 
trina prsediti. Most of these are men Livius, etc. Ibid. p. 74. What then can 
afterwards distinguished in t^o church be thought of Antony Wood when he 
on one side or the other. This is, a suM- says, * Cambridge was in the said king’s 
cient refutation of Wood’s idle assertion, reign overspread with barbarism and 
of the superiority of Oxford ; the fact ignorance, as ’tis often mentioned by 
seems to have been wholly otherwise, several authors?’ Hist, and Antiq, of 
Ascham himself, in a letter, without Oxford, a.i>. 1645. 
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aeademical studies a regard to philological learning is 
enforced.* 

28. Antony Wood, though he is by no means always con- 
sistent, gives rather a favourable account of the ■Wood’s ac- 
state of philological learning at Oxford in the last oSora! 
years of Henry VIII. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
it had been surprisingly increasing in all England through 
his reign. More grammar schools, it is said by Knight, were 
founded in thirty years before the Eeformation, meaning, 
I presume, the age of Henry, than in three hundred years 
preceding. But the suddenness with which the religious 
establishment was changed on the accession of Edward, 
and still more the rapacity of the young king’s council, who 
alienated or withheld the revenues designed for the support 
of learning, began to cloud the prospect before the year ISSO.s’ 
Wood, in reading whom allowance is to be made for a strong, 
though not quite avowed bias towards the old system of 
ecclesiastical and academical government, inveighs against 
the visitors of the university appointed by the crown in 1548, 
for burning and destroying valuable books. And this seems 
to be confirmed by other evidence. It is true that these 
books, though it was a vile act to destroy them, would have 
been more useful to the English antiquary than to the clas- 
sical student. Ascham, a contemporary Protestant, denies 
that the university of Cambridge declined at all before the 
accession of Mary in 1553. 

29. Edward himself received a learned education, and, 
according to Ascham, read the Ethics of Aristotle Education of 
in Greek. Of tke princess Elizabeth, his favourite his sisters, 
pupil, we have a similar testimony.* Mary was not by any 


^ ’Waxton, iii. 272. 

y Strjpe, ii. 258. Todd’s CninmGr, 
ii. 33. 

» Of the king lie says : Dialectieam 
didicit, et nunc G-rsee^ discit Aristotelis 
Ethiea. .Eo progressns est_ in G-rtnca 
liiiwiia, lit in pliilosopliia Gic’feronis ex 
Latinis Grinca facUlime faciat.^ Dec. 
1550. Aseliam, Epist. ^iv. Elizabeth 
spoke Erench and Italian as well as 
English ; Latin fluently and correctly ; 
Greek tolerably. She began every day 
by reading the Greek Testament, and 


afterwards the orations of Isocrates, and 
tragedies of Sophocles. Some years after- 
wards, in 1555, he writes of her to 
Sturm : Domina Elizabeth et ego nna 
legimus Graec^ orationes iEsehinis et 
Deinosthenis irepl (rrefpdpov. Ilia prmle- 
git mihi, et prime aspectu tarn scienter 
intelligit non solum proprietatem linguse 
et oratoris sensum, sed totam causae con- 
tentionem, populi scita, eonsuetudinem 
et mores illius urhis, ut summopere ad- 
mireris. p. 53; In 1560 he asserts that 
there are not four persons, in court or 
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means illiterate. It is hardly necessary to mention Jane 
Grey and the -wife of Cecil. Their proficiency was such as to 
excite the admiration of eyery one, and is no measure of the 
a.W in which they lived. And their names carry us on a 
little beyond 1550, though Ascham’s visit to the former was 
in that year. 

30. The reader must he surprised to find that, notwith- 
Theproltess Standing these high and just commendations of our 
Sstri'ol scholars, no Greet grammars or lexicons were yet 
printed in England, and scarcely any worts in that or the 
Latin language. In fact, there was no regular press in either 
university at this time, though a very few boots had been 
printed in each about 1520 ; nor had they one till near the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. Reginald Wolfe, a German printer, 
obtained a patent, dated April 19, 1541, giving him the ex- 
clusive right to print in Latin, Greet, and Hebrew, and also 
Greet and Latin grammars, though mixed with English, and 
charts and maps. But the only productions of his press 
before the middle of the century are two homilies of Chry- 
sostom, edited by Chete in 1543. Elyot’s Latin and English 
Dictionary, 1538, was the first, I believe, beyond the mere 
vocabularies of school boys; and it is itself but a meagre 
performance.® Latin grammars were of course so frequently 
published, that it has not been worth while to take notice of 
them. But the Greek and Latin lexicon of Hadrian Junius, 
thouo'h dedicated to Edward YI., and said to have been com- 
pilecT in England (I know not how this could be the case), 
being the work of a foreigner, and printed at Basle, in 1548, 

cannot be reckoned as part of our stock.*' 


college (in anla, in academia), who know ary, it must have been of some value at 
Greek better than the Q,ueen. the time. It was afterwards much aug- 

Habemus Anglise reginam, says Eras- mented by Cooper, 
mus long before of Catherine, ferainam Wood ascribes to one Tolley or Tol- 
egregi^ doctam, cujus fiUa Maria scribit leius a sort of Greek grammar, Progym- 
bene Latinas epistolas. Thomse Mori nasmata Linguge Graeese, dedicated to 
domus nihil aliud quam musamim est Edward VI. And Pits, in noticing also 
domicilium. Epist. Mxxxiv. other works of the same kind, says of 

» Elyot boasts that this ‘ contains a this : Habl’iitur Moiiachii in Bavaria in 
thousand more Latin words than were bibliotheca ducali. As no mention is 
together in any one dictionary published made of such a work by Herbert or 
in*\Ms realm at the time when I first be- Bibdin, I had been inclined to think its 
gan to write this commentary/ Though existence apocryphal. It is certainly 
far from being a good, or even, according foreign. 

to modern notions, a tolerable diction- [I have since my first edition seen this 
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31. It must appear, on the whole, that under Edward VI. 
there was yet rather a commendable desire of learn- -want of 
ing, and a few vigorous minds at work for their own pSblo'ubra- 
literary improvement, than any such diffusion of 
knowledge as can entitle us to claim for that age an equality 
with the chief continental nations. The means of acquiring 
true learning were not at hand. Few books, as we have seen, 
useful to the scholar, had been published in England ; those 
imported were of course expensive. No public libraries of any 
magnitude had yet been formed in either of the universities ; 
those of private men were exceedingly few. The king had a 
library, of which honourable mention is made; and Cranmer 
possessed a good collection of books at Lambeth ; but I do 
not recollect any other person of whom this is recoi-ded. 

32. The progress of philological literature in England was 
connected with that of the Eeformation. The Destraotiou 
learned of the earlier generation were not at all Pro- torlesno*’ 
testants, but their disciples were zealously such. iSng! 
They taunted the adherents of the old religion with igno- 
rance ; and though by that might be meant ignorance of the 
Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance with languages 
that they obtained their superiority in this respect. And 
here I may take notice, that we should be deceived by 
acquiescing in the strange position of Warton, that the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in 1536 and the next two years 
gave a great temporary clieck to the general state of letters 
in England.” This writer is inconsistent with liimself ; for 
no one had a greater contempt for the monastic studies, dia- 
lectics and theology. But, as a desire to aggravate, in every 


book in tho British. Miiscnm. Its title 
is : Progymnasmtita G-rjecas grammatices 
antore i)avid Tavelego medico. Ant- 
■werp, 1617. It is dedicated to Edward 
YI. ; and the dedication is dated at Ox- 
ford, KaL Jul 1516; hnt the primlege 
to print is at Bruxelles, Nov. 13, 1546. 
The author says it had been written 
eight years, as well as a Latin gfammar 
already printed. G-rseca vero rndimonta 
nondnm prodiere in publicnm. It docs 
not appear that Tavelcgus, called Tol- 
ley and Tauhnus by others, was precep- 
tor to the young prince. The grammar 
is very short, and seems to be a com- 

YOL. I. A 


pendinm of Clonardus. It is remark- 
able that in this copy, which appears to 
have been presented to Edward, ho is 
called YI. while his father was still 
living. Kifpie crehifov rhv cktov 

Trptaroyouov rov ^aaikem. This is on an 
illuminated page adorned with the 
prince s feather, and the lines sub- 
scrihed : — 

Principis Edwardi sunt liceo insignia sexti 

Cujug honos nomenque precor subsistat in 
jGvnm, 

— 1812J 

« History of Engl, Poetry, iii. 268. 
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possible respect, tbe supposed miscbiefs of tbe dissolution of ' 
monasteries is abundantly manifest in many writers later 
than Warton, I sbaU briefly observe, that men are deceived, 
or deceive others, by the equivocal use of the word learning. 
If good learning, horue literce, which for our present purpose 
means a sound knowledge of Greek and Latin, was to be 
promoted, there was no more necessary step in doing so 
+.>13,11 to put down bad learning, which is worse than igno- 
rance, and which was the learning of the monks, so far as 
they had any at all. What would Erasmus have thought 
of one who should in his days have gravely intimated, that 
the abolition of monastic foundations would retard the pro- 
gress of literature? In what Pr-testant country was it ac- 
companied with such a consequence, and from whom, among 
the complaints sometimes made, do we hear this cause 
assigned? I am ready to admit, that in the violent courses 
pursued by Henry YIII. many schools attached to monas- 
teries were broken up, and I do not think it impossible that 
the same occurred in other parts of Europe. It is also to be 
fully stated and kept in mind, that by the Eeformation the 
number of ecclesiastics and consequently of those requiring 
what was deemed a literary education was greatly reduced. 
The English universities, as we are well aware, do not contain 
by any means the number of stuaents that frequented them 
in the thu’teenth century. But are we therefore a less 
learned nation than our fathers of the thirteenth century ? 
Wartofl. seems to lament, that ‘ most of the youth of the 
kino-dom betook themselves to mechanical or other illiberal 
employments, the profession of leirers being now supposed to 
be without support or reward.’ Doubtless many who would 
have learned the Latin accidence, anci repeated the breviary, 
became useful mechanics. But is this to be called, not 
rewarding the profession of letters ? and are the deadliest 
foes of the Greek and Eoman muses to be thus confounded 
with their worshipi>ers ? The loss of a few schools in the 
monasteries was well compensated by the foundation of 
others on a more enlightened plan and with much better in- 
structors, and after the lapse of some years the communica- 
tion of substantial learning came in the place of that tincture 
of Latin which the religious orders had supplied. Warton, 
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it slLOuld be remarked, has been able to collect the names of 
not more than four or five abbots and other regulars, in the 
time of Henry YIII., who either possessed some learning 
themselves, or encouraged it in others. 

33, We may assist onr conception of the general state of 
learning in Europe by looking at some of the books j^aTisius 
wMcli were then deemed most usefully subsidiary '^extor. 

to its acquisition. Besides the lesicons and grammatical 
treatises' that have been mentioned, we have a work first 
published about 1522, but frequently reprinted, and in 
much esteem, the Officina of Kavisius Textor, Of this book 
Peter Danes, a man highly celebrated in his day for erudi- 
tion, speaks as if it were an abundant storehouse of know- 
ledge, admirable for the manner of its execution, and compa- 
rable to any work of antiquity. In spite of this praise, it is 
no more than a common-place book from Latin authors, and 
from translations of the Greek, and could deserve no regard 
except in a half-informed generation. 

34. A far better evidence of learning, was given by Conrad 
Gesner, a man of prodigious erudition, in a con- 
tinuation of his Bibliotheca TJniversalis (the earliest Gesner. 
general catalogue of books with an estimate of their merits), 
to wliicli he gave the rather ambitious title of Pandectm 
TJniversales, as if it were to hold the same place in general 
science that the Digest of Justinian does in civil law. It is 
a sort of index to all literature, containing references only, 
and therefore less generally useful, though far more learned 
and copious in instances, than the Officina of Eavisius. It 
comprehends, besides all ancient authors, the schoolmen and 
other writers of the middle • ages. The references are some- 
times very short, and more like hints to one possessed of a 
large library than guides to the general student. In con- 
nexion with the Bibliotheca Universalis, it forms a literary 
history or encyclopsedia, of some value to those who are 
curious to ascertain the limits of knowledge in the middle of 
the sixteenth centui'y. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HISTORY OP THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IH EUROPE PROM 

1520 TO 1650. 

Advance of tlie Beformation — Differences of Opinion — Erasmus — The 
Protestant Opinions spread farther — Their Preyalence in Italy — Be- 
action of Church of Borne — Theoloofical Writings — Luther — Spirit of 
the Beformation • — Translations of Scripture. 

1. The separation of part of Europe from the church of 
Process of Rome is the great event that distinguishes these 
formaVion. thirty jears. But as it is not our object to traverse 
the wide field of civil or ecclesiastical history, it will suffice 
to make a few observations rather in reference to the spirit 
of the times than to the public occurrences that sprung from 
it. The new doctrine began to be freely preached, and with 
immense applause of the people, from the commencement of 
this period, or, more precisely, from the year 1522, in many 
parts of Germany and Switzerland ; the Duke of Deux|)onts 
in that year, or, according to some authorities, in 1628, 
having led the way in abolishing the ancient ceremonies; 
and his example having been successively followed in Saxony, 
Hesse, Brandenburg, Brunswick, many imperial cities, and 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, by the disciples of 
Luther; while those who adhered to Zwingle made similar 
changes in Zurich and in several other cantons of Switzer- 
land.^ 

2, The magistrates generally proceeded, especially at the 
intpference <^utset, with as great caution and equity as were 
ofciviipower practicable in so momentons a revolution ; though 
perhaps they did not always respect the laws of the empire. 
They commonly began by allowing freedom of preaching, and 


* Dr. Seckendorf, Gordos, 
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forbad tliai} any one should be troubled about bis religion. 
This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the tumultuous popu- 
lace^ who were eager for demolishing images^ the memorials 
of the old religion, as much as it did the episcopal courts, 
which, had they been strong enough, might have molested 
those who so plainly came within their jurisdiction. The 
Eeformation depended chiefly on zealous and eloquent 
preachers ; the more eminent secular clergy, as well as many 
regulars, having espoused its principles. They encountered 
no great difficulty in winning over the multitude 5 and when 
thus a decisive majority was obtained, commonly in three or 
four years from the first introduction of free preaching, the 
government found it time to establish, by a general edict, the 
abolition of the mass, and of such ceremonies as they did not 
deem it expedient to retain. The conflict between the two 
parties in Germany seems to have been less arduous than we 
might expect. It was usually accomj)anled by an expulsion 
of the religious of both sexes from their convents — a measure, 
especially as to women, unjust and harsh and sometimes by 
an alienation of ecclesiastical revenues to the purposes of the 
state j but this was not universal in Germany, nor was it 
countenanced by Luther. I cannot see any just reason to 
charge the Protestant princes of the empire with having been 
influenced generally by such a motive. In Sweden, however, 


^ Wilibald Pirckheimer wrote to Me- 
ianclithon, complaining that a convent of 
nuns at Nuremberg, among whom were 
tw’o of his sisters, had been molested and 
insulted because they would not accept 
confessors appointed by the senate. Ees 
eo dedueta est ut quicunque miserandas 
illas offendere et ineessere audet, obse- 
quiumOeo se prsestitisse arbitretnr. Id- 
que non solum a viris agitur, sed et a 
mulieribiis ; et illis mulieribus, quarum 
liberis omnem exhibuere caritatem. 
Non solum enim viris, qui alios docere 
conteuduiit, se ipsos vero mininie emen- 
dant, urbs nostra referta est, sed et niu- 
lieribns curiosis, garruiis et otiosis, quae 
omnia potius quam domum proi^riam 
gubernare satagimt. Pirckheimer Opera, 
Prankf. 1610, p. 375. He was a mode- 
rate man, concurring with the Lutherans 
in most of their doctrine, but against tbo 
violation of monastic vows. Several 
letters passed between him and Erasmus. 


The latter, though he could not ap- 
prove the hard usage of women, hated 
the monks so much, that he does not 
greatly disapprove what was done to- 
wards them. In GrermaniH muita 
vii'ginum ae monachorum monasteria 
crudeliter direpta sunt. Quidam ma- 
gistratus^ agunt moderatius. Ejeeerunt 
eos duiitaxat, qui illic non essent pro- 
fessi, et vetuenmt novitios recipi; ad- 
emorunt illis curam virginum, et jus 
alibi concionandi quam in siiis inonaste- 
riis, Breviter, absque magistratus per- 
missu nihil licet illis agere, Videiitur 
hue spectaro, ut ex monasteriis faciant 
parochias. Existimaut enim hos conju- 
ratos phalangas et tot privilegiis armatos 
diutius ferri non posse. (Basil. Aug. 
152d.) Epist. ncccliv. Multis in locis 
dure tractati sunt monachi; verum 
plerique cum sint intolerabiles, alia 
tamen rationc corrigi non possimt. Epist* 
Dcclvii, 
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tlie x^roceedings of Gustavus Vasa^ wlio confiscated all eccle- 
siastical estatesj subject only to wbat be might deem a suffi- 
cient maintenance for the possessors^ have Tery miicli the 
appearance of arbitrary spoliation/ 

3. But while these great innovations were brought in by 
Excitement the civil powei% and sometimes with too despotic a 
ii^tioliary coutempt of legal rights, the mere breaking up of 
spirit. qX^ settlements had so disturbed the minds of the 
people, that they became inclined to further acts of destruc- 
tion, and more sweeping theories of revolution. It is one of 
the fallacious views of the Reformation, to which we have 
adverted in a former page, to fancy that it sprang from any 
notions of political liberty, in such a sense as we attach to 
the word. But, inasmuch as it took away a great deal of 
coercive jurisdiction exercised by the bishops, without sub- 
stituting much in its place, it did unquestionably relax the 
bonds of laws not always unnecessary ; and inasmuch as the 
multitude were in many parts instrumental in destroying by 
force the exterior symbols of the Eonian worship, it taught 
them a habit of knowing and trying the efficacy of that 
popular argument. Hence the insurrection of the German 
peasants in 1625 may, in a certain degree, be ascribed to the 
influence of the new doctrine; and, in fact, one of their 
demands was the establishment of the Gospel. But as the 
real cause of that rebellion was the ox3ijressive yoke of their 
lords, which, in several instances before the Eeformation was 
thought of, had led to similar efforts at relief, we should not 
lay too much stress on this additional incitement/ 

4. A more immediate effect of overthrowung the ancient 
Growth of system was the growth of fanaticism, to which, in 
fanaticism, j^s worst shape, the Antinomian extravagances of 
Luther yielded too great encouragement. But he was the 
first to repress the pretences of the Anabax^tists f and when 

“ G-erdes, Hist, Evangel. • Eeform., in tlie Castle of Wartbm^g. Magnis ra- 
Seekendorf, et alii snpta nominati. The tionibus, he says, addiicor certe xit con- 
best account I have seen of the Keforra- temnero eos iiolim, na,m esse in iis spiri- 
ation' in Denmark and Sweden is in the tiis qiiosdani mnltis argumentis anparot, 
third volume of Gerdes, p. 279, &c. sed de qiiilnis jndicare prseter Martiimni 

^ Seckendorf. nemo facile possit. As to infant bap- 

® Id. Mclanchthon was a little stag- tism, he seemed to think it a difEeiilt 
gored by the first Anabaptists, who ap- question. But the Elector observed 
peared during the concealment of Lather that they passed for heretics already, 
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lie saw tlie danger of general licentiousness wMcli lie liad 
unwarily promoted, lie listened to the wiser counsels of 
Melanchthon, and permitted Ms early doctrine upon Justifi- 
cation to be so far modified, or mitigated in expression, that 
it ceased to give apparent countenance to immorality; 
though his differences with the church of Eome, as to the 
very question from which he had started, thus became of 
less practical importance, and less tangible to ordinaiy minds 
than before/ Yet in his own writings we may find to the 
last such* language as to the impossibility of sin in the 
justified man, who was to judge solely by an internal as- 
surance as to the continuance of his own justification, as 
would now be universally condemned in all our churches, 
and is hardly to be heard from the lips of the merest en- 
thusiast. 

5. It is well known that Zuinglius, unconnected with 
Luther in throwing off his allegiance to Eoine, took Differences 
ill several respects rather different theological views, andzwSe. 
but especially in the article of the real presence, asserted by 
the Germans as vigorously as in the church of Eome, though 
with a modification sufficient, in the spirit of uncompromising 
orthodoxy, to separate them entirely from her communion, 
but altogether denied by the Swiss and Belgian reformers. 
The attempts made to disguise this division of opinion, and 
to qiroduce a nominal unanimity by ambiguous and inco- 

and it would be unwise to moot a new diti qusedam, ejus (poprucc^/repa dicta, 
point. Luther, when he came back, re- cum non Tideant quo pertineant, ninaium 
jeeted the pretences of the Anabaptists amant. Epist. p. 445 (edit 1647). 
at once. I am not convinced that this apology 

/ See two remarkable passages in for Luther is sufficient. Words are of 
Seckendorf, part ii. p. 90 and p. 106* course to be explained, when ambiguous, 
The era of what may be called the pali- by the context and scope of the argu- 
nodia of early Lutheranism was in 1627, ment. But when single detached apho- 
■ when Melanchthon drew up instructions risnis, or even complete sentences in a 
for the visitation of the Saxon churches, paragraph, bear one obvious sense, I do 
Lutlicr came into this ; but it produced not see that we can hold the winter ab- 
that jealousy of Melanchthon among the solved from the imputation of that 
rigid* disciples, such as Anusdorf and Jus- meaning because he may somewhere 
tus Jonas, which lead to the molestation else have used a language inconsistent 
of his latter years. In 1537 Melanch- with it. If the Colloquia Mensalia are 
thon writes to a correspondent ; Scis me to be' fully relied upon, Luther con- 
qusedam minus horrid^ dicox’e, de prse- tinued to talk in the same Antinoniiaii 
destinatione, de assensu voluntatis, de strain as before, though he grew somo- 
necessitate ohedientiiB nostrse, do pec- times more cautious in writing. See 
cato mortali, De his omnibus scio re chap. xii. of that work, 
ipsa Liithorum sentire eadem, sed ineru- 
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liereiit jargon, belong to ecclesiastical liistory,^ of wbiclt they 
form a tedious and not very profitable portion.^ 

6. The Lutheran princes, who the year before had ae- 
confessioii q^ired the, name of Protestants^ by their protest ' 
of Augsburg, against the resolutions of the majority in the diet 
of Spire, presented in 1530 to that held at Angsbnrg the ■ 
celebrated Confession, which embodies their religions creed. 

It has been said that there are material changes in subse- 
quent editions, but this is denied by the Lntherans. Their 
denial can only he as to the materiality, for the fact is 
clear.^ 

7. Meantime, it was not all the former opponents of 
couductof abuses in the church who now served under the 
Erasmus. ‘banner of either Luther ^ or Zwingle. , ■ Some : few, 
like Sir Thomas More, went violently back to the extreme 
of maintaining the whole fabric of superstition ; a greater 

8 [The Ziunglian doctrine which de- qxiod mi hi tradit scriptnrarum iiiterpres 
nies the real, in the sense of literal and eeelosia. Ep. Mliii. And some time 
stthstantial, presence of Christ’s body before, in a letter to Pirckheimeis he in- 
and blood in the symbols of bread and ti mates his preference of the doctrine of 
wine, was apparently in opposition to the (Ecolampadius above that of Luther, if 
Tisxial language of the church. It had both were private opinions, but prefers 
been, however, remarkably supported in the authority of the cliiirch to either, 
the ninth century by one Bertram, or Ea- Mihi non disi)lieeret CEcoiampadii sen- 
tramm, abbot of Gorvey; and there is no tcntia, nisi obstaret consensus ecclesise. 
reason to think that he was advancing a Nec enini video quid agat corpus insen- 
nox'eland heterodox opinion, though cer- sibile nec utilitatem allaturiim si senti- 
tainly it was not one to which all wore retiir, modo adsit in symbolis gratia 
ready to accede. The history of his book spiritualis. Et tameii ab ecclesise con- 
is well knowii: but it seems as if the sensu non possum discedere, nee uii- 
book itself were not; when some, with qiiam discessi. Tu sic dissentis ab 
Lr. Lingard, pretend that he believed CEcolampadio, ut cum Luthero sentire 
in transubstantiation, and others, with malis, quam cum ecclesia. Ep. Dceexxiii. 
Mr. Alexander Knox, suppose him to Sadolet thought, like Erasmus, that the 
have held the unintelligible middle hy- whole cliixrcli could not have been in so 
pothesis, which they prefer. Bertram great an error as the corporal presence 
writes with more candour and clearness woxild be, if false, for so many ages, 
than some Protestants of the School of Sadoloti Epistolae, p. 161. — 1842.] 

Bucer and Calvin ; and states the question ^ Bossuet, Variations des Eglises pro- ‘ 

tersely thus : Utrum quod in ccena Do- tostantes, vol. i. Seckeudorf, p. 170. 
mini hdelium ore sumitur, corpus et san- Clement, Bibliothkpae curiouse, vol. ii. 
guis Christi in mysterio sire figura fiat, In the editions of 1531 wo read: De 
an in veritute ; determining for the for- ccena Domini docent, quod corpus et 
mer. ■ ^ sangxxis Christi vere adsint, ct distribxi- 

Erasmus would, as he tells us, have antur vescentibus in ccena Domini, et 
assented to the Zuinglian tenets, if he improbant secus dooentes. In those of 
could have boUev^ the church to have 1640 it runs thus : De ccena Domini do- 
remained so long in a portentous error, cent, quod cum pane et vino x^ere eshi- 
Nisi me mox'eret tantiis ecclesiea conscu- berintur corpus ot sanguis Christi ves- 
siis, possim in CEcoiampadii sententiam centibus in ccena Domini, 
pedibus discedere ; nunc in ,.eo persisto, 
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niimlber, witliont abandoning their own private sentiments, 
shrank, for various reasons, from an avowed separation from 
the church. Such we may reckon Faber Stapulensis, the 
most learned Frenchman of that age, after Budseiis ; such 
perhaps was Budseus himself f and such were Bilibaldus 
Pirckheimer,'” Petrus Mosellanus, Beatus Elieiianus, and 
Wimpfeling, all men of just renown in then* time. Such, 
above all, we may say, was Erasmus, the precursor of bolder 
prophets than himself, who, in all his latter years, stood in 
a very unenviable state, exposed to the shafts of two parties 
who forgave no man that moderation which was a reproach 
to themselves. At the beginning of this period he had cer- 
tainly an esteem for Melanchthon, fficolampadius, and other 
reformers ; and though aheady shocked by the violence of 
Luther, which he expected to ruin the cause altogether, had 
not begun to speak of him with disapprobation.^ In several 
points of opinion he professed to coincide with the German 
reformers ; but his own temper was not decisive ; he was 
capable of viewing a subject in various lights ; his learning, 
as well as natural disposition, kept him irresolute ; and it 
might not be easy to determine accurately the tenets of so 
voluminous a theologian. One thing was manifest, that he 
had greatly contributed to the success of the Eeformation. 
It was said, that Erasmus had laid the egg, and Luther had 
hatched it. Erasmus afterwards, when more alienated from 
the new party, observed that he had laid a hen’s egg, but 
Luther had hatched a crow’s.® Whatever was the bird, it 


* Budaeus was suspected of Protest- toramem perire ; sires lisec illis siiccc- 
aiitism, and disapproved many things in ditj nemo feret illorum insolontiam. 
liis own church; but the passages quoted Non conquiescent donee lingnas ac bo- 
from him by Gerdes, i. 186, prove that nas literas omnes subverterint. Episfc. 
he did not mean to take the leap. nxxviii. Sept. 1520. 

Gercles, vol. i. § 66-83. We have Lutherus, quod negari non potest, op- 
scen above the moderation of Pirck- timam fa-hulam siiseeperat, et Cbristi 
lieimcr in some respects. I am not peno aholiti negotium summo cum orbis 
sure, however, that he did not comply applausii coeperat agere. Sed utiiinm 
with the Beformation after it was es- rem tantam gravioribus ae sedatioribus 
tablished at Nuremberg. egisset consiliis, majoreque cum aiiimi 

“ Male metuo misero Luthero ; sic calami que moderatione ; atque utinam 
undique forvet conjuratio ; sic undiquo in scriptis illius non essent tarn multa 
irri tan tur in ilium principes,ac prmeipue bona, aut sna bona non vitiasset malis 
Leo pontifex. Utinam Lutlicnis meum baud ferendis. Epist. ncxsxv. 3rd Sept, 
socutus consilium, ab odiosis illis ac se- 1521. 
ditiosis abstiiiuissot. Plus erat frueths Epist. neexix. Doe. 152-1:. 
et minus invidise. Parum esset unum , , 
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pecked still at the chiircli. In 1622 came out the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, a book even now nincli read, and deserving to be 
so. It was professedly designed for the instruction and 
amusement of youth ; but both are conveyed at the expense 
of the prevalent usages in religion. The monkish party 
could not be blind to its effect. The faculty of theology at 
Paris, in 1626, led by one Beda, a most bigoted enemy of 
Erasmus, censured the Colloquies for slighting the fasts of 
the church, virginity, monkery, pilgrimages, and other 
established parts of the religions system. They incniTed of 
course the displeasure of Rome, and have several times been 
forbidden to be read in schools. Erasmus pretended that in 
his ''IxSvo<j)ay(a he only turned into ridicule the abuse of 
fasting, and not the ordinances of the church. It would be 
difficult, however, to find out this distinction in the dialogue, 
or, indeed, any thing favourable to the ecclesiastical cause iu 
the whole book of Colloquies. The clergy are every where 
represented as idle and corrupt. No one who desired to 
render established institutions odious could set about it in 
a shorter or surer way; and it would be strange if Erasmus 
had not done the church more harm by such publications 
than he could compensate by a few sneers at the reformers 
in his private letters. In the single year 1527 Colinseus 
printed 24,000 copies of the Colloquies, all of which were 
sold. 

8. But about the time of this very publication we find 
Estimate Erasmus growing’ by degrees more averse to the 
of it. radical innovations of Luther. He has been se- 
verely blamed for this by most Protestants ; and doubtless, 
so far as an undue apprehension of giving offence to the 
powerful, or losing his pensions from the emperor and king 
of England migh influence him, no one can undertake his 
defence. But it is to be remembered, that he did not by any 
means espouse all the opinions either of Luther or Zwingle ; 
that he was disgusted at the virulent language too com- 
mon among the reformers, and at the outrages committed 
by the populace ; that he anticipated great evils from the 
presumptuousness of ignorant men in judging for themselves 
in religion ; that he probably was sincere in what lie always 
maintained as to the necessity of preserving the communion 
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of the Gatliolic clinrcli, whidi lie thouglit consistent -witli 
mncli latitude of prirate faith ; and that, if he had gone 
among the reformers, he must either have concealed his real 
opinions more than he had hitherto done, or lived, as Me- 
lanchthon did afterwards, the victim of calumny and op- 
pression. He had also to allege, that the fruits of the Re- 
formation had hy no means shown themselves in a more 
virtuous conduct ; and that many heated enthusiasts were 
depreciating both all profane studies, and all assistance of 
learning in theology.^ 


p The letters of Erasmns, written I do not deny his claim to this place, 
nnder the spur of immediate feelings, hnt why the last three epithets? Can 
are a perpetual commentary on the mis- Erasmus be shown to hare racillated in 
chiefs with which the Beformation, in his tenets? If he had done so, it might 
his opinion, was accompanied. Civitates be no great reproach ; but his religious 

aliquot Germania; implentnr errorihus, creed was nearly that of the moderate 

desertorihus monasteriorum, sacerdoti- members of the church of Eome, nor 

bus conjugatis, plerisque famelicis ac have I observed any proof of a change 

J midis. Nee aliud quam saltatur, editin’, in it. But vacillation, some would re- 

i bibitur ac subatur ; nec docent nec dis- ply, may be imputed to Ms conduct. I 

I cunt ; nulla vitse sobrietas, nulla sin- hardly think this word is applicable ; 

I ceritas. Ubieunque sunt, ibi jacent though' he acted from particular im- 

omnes bonse diseiplinm cum pietate. pulses, which might make him seem a 

(1527.) Epist. Dceecii. Satis jam diu little inconsistent in spirit, and certainly 

audivimus, Evangelium, Evangelium, ■wrote letters not alwajs in the same 

Evangelium ; mores Evangelieos deside- tone, <aeeording to his own temper at 

ramus. Epist. Dcecexlvi. Duo tantiim the moment, or that of his correspond- 

quserunt, censiim et uxorem. Csetera ent. Nor was he avaricious; at least I 

prsestat illis Evangelium, hoe est, poles- know no proof of it : and as to the epi- 

I tatem vivendi lit volunt. Epist. ivivi. thet artful, it ill applies to a man who 

Tales vidi mores (Basilese) lit etiamsi was perpetually involving himself hy 

minus displieuissent dogmata, non pla- an unguarded and imprudent behaviour, 

' cuisset tamen cum hujusmodi [sic] fcedus Br. Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus 

i sire. Epist. Mix vi. Both these last are with seeking a eardinal’s hat. But of 

addressed to Pirckheimer, who was this there is neither proof nor proba- 

rather more a Protestant than Erasmus ; bility ; he always declared his reliictanco 

so that there is no fair suspicion of tern- to accept that honour, and I cannot 

porising. The reader may also look at think that in any part of his life lie 

the 788th and 793rd Epistles, on .the went the right “way to obtain it 
wild doctrines of the Anabaptists and Those who arraign Erasmus so se- 
othor reformers, and at the 731st, on verely (and I am not undertaking the 

the effects of Earefs first preaching at defence of every passage in his volumi- 

Basle in 1525. See also Bayie, Earel, nous Epistles) must proceed either on 

note B. the assumption that no man of his 

It is become very much the practice learning and ability could honestly re- 

with our English writers to censure main in the communion of the church 

Erasmus for his conduct at this time, of Borne, which is the height of bigotry 

Milner rarely does justice to any one and ignorance; or that, according to his 

who did not servilely follow Luther, own religious opinions, it was impossible 

And Dr. Cox, in his life of Melanch- for him to do so. Tliis is somewhat 

thon, p. 35, speaks of a third party, more tenable, inasmuch as it can only 

‘ at the head of which the learned, be answered by a good deal of attention 

witty, vnscillating, avaricious, and artful to his writings. But from various pas- 
Erasmiis is unquestionably to be placed.' sages in them, it may bo inferred that, 
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9. Ill 1524, Erasmus, at tlie instigation of tliose wlio 
Hiscontro- woro rosolved to dislodsfe Mm from a neutral sta~ 

versy witli o 

Lutiier. tion Ms timidity rather affected, published his Dia- 
tribe de libero arbitrio, selecting a topic upon which Luther, 
ill the opinion of most reasonable men, was Tery open to 
attack. Luther answered in a treatice, De servo arbitrio, 
flinching not, as suited his character, from any tenet be- 
cause it seemed paradoxical, or revolting to general preju- 
dice. The controversy ended with a reply of Erasmus, en- 
titled Hyperaspistes. It is not to be understood, from the 
titles of these tracts, that the question of free will was dis- 


cussed between Luther and 


thoTigli Ms mind was not made up on 
several points* and perhaps for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in 
assent as well as conformity, the catholic 
tradition of the church, and, above all, 
not to separate from her communion. 
The reader may consult, for Erasmus’s 
opinions on some chief points of contro- 
versy, his Epistles, Dcccxxiii. ncceclxxvii. 
(which Jortin has a little misunderstood), 
jrxxxv. Mliii. srxciii. And see Jortin’s 
own fair statement of the case, i. 27-1. 

Melanchtlion had doubtless a sweeter 
temper and a larger measure of human 
charities than Erasmus, nor would I 
wish to vindicate one great man at the 
expense of another. But I cannot refrain 
from saying, that no passage in the let- 
ters of Erasmus is read wdth so much 
pain as that in v/hieh Melanchtlion, 
after Luther’s death, and writing to 
one not very friendly, says of his con- 
nexion with the founder of the Reforma- 
tion, Tuli servitutem psene deformem, 
&c. Epist. Melanehthon, p. 21 (edit. 
164:7). But the characters of literary 
men are cruelly tried by their corre- 
spondence, especially in an age when 
more conventional dissimulation was 
authorised hy usage than at present. 

<1 Seekendorf took hold of a few 
words in a letter of Erasmus, to in- 
sinuate that he had taken a side against 
his conscience in writing his treatise Be 
libero arbitrio, Jortin, acute as he 
was, seems to have understood the 
passage the same wayj and endeavours 
to explain away the sense, as if he 
meant only that he had undertaken the 
task unwillingly. Milner of course re- 


Erasmus in a pMlosopMcal 


peats the imputation; though it must 
he owned that, perceiving the absurdity 
of making Erasmus deny what in all his 
writings appears to have been his real 
opinion, he adopts Jortin’s solution, I 
am persuaded that they are all mis- 
taken, and that Erasmus was no more 
referring to his treatise against Luther 
than to the Trojan war. The words 
occur in an answer to a letter of Vives, 
written from London, wherein he had 
blamed some passages in the Colloquies 
on the usual grounds of their freedom 
as to ecclesiastical practices. Erasmus, 
rather piqued at this, after replying to 
the observations, insinuates to Vives 
that the latter had not written of his 
own free will, but at the instigation of 
some superior, Verum, ut ingenue 
dicani, perdidimns liberum arbitrium. 
Illic mihi aliud dictabat animus, aliud 
scribebat calamus. By a figure of 
speech far from unusual, ho delicately 
suggests his own suspicion as Vives’s 
apology. And the next letter of Vives 
leaves no room for doubt : Liberum ar- 
bitrium non perdidimns, quod tu asso- 
rueris, — words that could have no pos- 
sible meaning, upon the hypothesis of 
Seckendorf. Qliero is nothing in the 
context that can justify it; and it is 
equally difficult to maintain the inter- 
pretation Jortin gives of the phrase, 
aliud dictabat animus, aliud scribebat 
calamus, which can mean nothing but 
that he wrote what he did not think. 
The letters are nccexxix. nceclxxi. 
Dccelxxvi. in Erasmus’s Epistles ; or the 
reader may turn to Jortin, i. 413, 
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sense; tlaougl Melanclitlion in his Loci Commnnes, like the 
modem CaMnists^ had combined the theological position of 
the spiritual inability of man with tbe metaphysical tenet 
of general necessity. Luther on most occasions, though not 
uniformly, acknowledged the freedom of the will as to indif- 
ferent actions, and also as to what they called the works of 
the law. But he maintained that, even when regenerated 
and sanctified by faith and the Spirit, man had no spiritual 
free will; and as before that time he could do no good, so 
after it he had no power to do ill ; nor indeed could he, in a 
strict sense, do either good or ill, God always working in 
him, so that all his acts were properly the acts of God, 
though man’s will being of course the proximate cause, they 
might, in a secondary sense, be ascribed to him. It was this 
that Erasmus denied, in conformity with the doctrine after- 
wards held by the council of Trent, by the church of Eng- 
land, and, if we may depend on the statements of writers 
of authority, by Melaiichthon and most of the later Lu- 
therans. From the time of this controversy Luther seems to 
have always spoken of Erasmus with extreme ill-will; and 
if the other was a little more measured in his expressions, 
he fell not a jot behind in dislike.** 

10. The Epistles of Erasmus, which occupy two folio 
volumes in the best edition of his works, are a character 
vast treasure for the ecclesiastical and literary his- BpistL. 
tory of his times.® Morhof advises the student to common- 
place them ; a task which, even in his age, few would have 


t 


Many of Lntlier’s strokes at Eras- 
mus occur in tke Colloquia Mensalia, 
whicli I quote from tlie translation. 
‘ Erasmus can do nothing but cavil and 
flout ; he cannot confute/ ‘ I charge 
you in my will and testament, that you 
hate and loathe Erasmus, that viper.’ 
ch. xliv. ‘ He called Erasmus an epi- 


animo candidissimo, ae propemodum 
postulat, ut ipsi gratias agam, quod me 
tarn civiliter traetavit, longe aliter scrip- 
turns si cum hoste fuisset res. Ep. 
Dcccxxxvi. 

“ [Many of the epistles of Erasmus 
were published by Rhenanus from the 
press of Froheuius about 1519. He pro- 


cure and ungodly creature, for thinking tended to be angry, and that Frobeniiis 
that if God dealed with men here on had done this against his will ; which 
earth as they deserved, it would not go even. Jortin perceives to be untrue, 
so ill with the good, or so well with the Epist. pvii. This was a little like Vol- 
wicked.’ ch. vii. Lutherus, says the tairs, to whose physiognomy that of 
other, sic respondit (diatribse do libero Erasmus has often been observed to 
arhitrio) ut auteiiac in neminem viru- bear some resemblance ; and he has 
lentius ; et homo suavis post editum been suspected of other similar tricks. — 
liln-nm per litoras dejerat se in me esse 1842.] 
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Spared leisure to perform, and wMelx tlie good index of the 
Leyden edition renders less important. Lew men carry on 
so long and extensive a correspondence without affording 
some vulnerahle points to the criticism of posterity. The 
failings of Erasmus have been already adverted to; it is 
from his own letters that we derive our chief knowledge of 
them. An extreme sensibility to blame in his own person, 
with little regard to that of others; a genuine warmth of 
friendship towards some, but an artificial pretence of it too 
frequently assumed ; an inconsistency of profession both 
as to persons and opinions, partly arising from the different 
character of his correspondents, but in a great degree from 
the varying impulses of his ardent mind, tend to abate 
that respect which the name of Erasmus at first excites, 
and which, on a candid estimate of his whole life, and 
the tenor even of this correspondence, it ought to retain. 
He was the first conspicuous enemy of ignorance and super- 
stition, the first restorer of Cliristian morality on a Scrip- 
tural foundation, and, notwithstanding the ridiculous asser- 
tion of some moderns that he wanted theological learning, 
the first who possessed it in its proper sense, and applied it 
to its proper end. 

11. In every succeeding year the letters of Erasmus be- 
trav increasing: animosity against the reformers. 

His alienation ^ 7 -T i i 

from the re He liad loiig been on good terms 'witii zlwingie 
creases. ajid (Ecolampadins, but became so estranged by 

these party differences, that he speaks of their death with a 
sort of triumph.* He still, however, kejit up some inter- 


Belie habefc, qtiod diio Coryphaei pe- speak of him, he would prefer their 
rierinfc, Zuinglins in aeie, CEcolampadius censure to being styled nostej\ Bpist. 
panlo post fehri et apostemate. Quod si Dccxxiiii. Milner quotes this, leaving 
illis favisset ei/ua\ios, actum fuissetde poor Erasmus to his reader’s indigna- 
iiobis, Epist. Mccv. It is of course to tion for what he would insinuate to he a 
be regretted that Erasmus allowed this piece of the greatest baseness. But, in 
passage to escape him, even in a letter, good truth, what right had CEcolampa- 
Wifch (Ecolampadius he had long carried dius to use tlie word noste 7 ', if it could 
on a correspondence. In some hook be interpreted as claiming Erasmus to 
the latter had said, Magnus Erasmus his own side ? He was not theirs, as 
noster. This was at a time when much CEcolampadius well knew, in exterior 
suspicion was entertained of Bkasmus, profession, nor theirs in the course they 
who writes rather amusingly, in Eeb. had seen fit to pursue. 

1525, to complain; telling CEcolampadius ^ It is just towards Erasmus to men- 
that it was best neither to be praised nor tion, that he never dissembled his affec- 
blamed by his party, but if they must tion for Lewis Berquin, the first martyr 
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course witli Melanclitlion. The latter years of Erasintis 
could not have been happy; he lived in a perpetual irri- 
tation from the attacks of adversaries on every side ; his 
avowed dislike of the reformers by no means assuaging the 
virulence of his original foes in the churchy or removing the 
suspicion of lukewarmness in the orthodox cause. Part of 
this should fairly be ascribed to the real independence of Ms 
mind in the formation of his opinions, though not always 
in their expression, and to their incompatibility with the 
extreme doctrines of either side. But an habitual indis- 
cretion, the besetting sin of literary men, who seldom re- 
strain their wit, rendered this hostility far more general than 
it need have been, and, accompanied as it was with a real 
timidity of character, exposed him to the charge of insin- 
cerity, which he could better palliate by the example of 
others than deny to have some foundation. Erasmus died 
in 1536, having returned to Basle, which, on pretence of 
the alterations in religion, he had quitted for Friburg in 
Brisgau a few years before. No differences of opinion had 
abated the pride of the citizens of Basle in their illustrious 
visitor. Erasmus lies interred in their cathedral, the ear- 
liest, except (Ecolampadius, in the long list of the literary 
dead which have rendered that cemetery conspicuous in 
Europe. 

12. The most striking effect of the first preaching of the 
Eeformation was that it appealed to the ignorant ; of 
and though political liberty, in the sense we use the em to 
word, cannot be reckoned the aim of those who 
introduced it, yet there predominated that revolutionary 
spirit which loves to witness destruction for its own sake, 
and that intoxicated self-confidence which renders folly mis- 
chievous. Women took an active part in religious dis- 
pute; and though in some respects the Homan Catholic 
religion is very congenial to the female sex, we cannot be 
surprised that many ladies might be good Protestants 
against the right of any to judge better than themselves. 
The translation of the New Testament by Luther in 1522, 

to Protestantism in France, who was had no more inveterate enemies than in 
burned in 1528, eyen in the time of his the university of Paris, 
danger. Epist. ncccclxxvi. Erasmus 
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and of fhe Old a few years later, gave weapons to all dis- 
piitants; it was common to hold conferences before tbe 
burgomasters of German and Swiss towns, wlio settled the 
points in controversy, one way or other, perhaps as well as 
the learned would have done. 

18. We cannot give any attention to the story of the 
raraueiof Reformation, without being struck by the extra- 
ordinary analogy it bears to that of the last fifty 
present. years. He who would stody the spirit of this 
mighty age may see it reflected as in a mirror from the 
days of Luther and Erasmus. Man, who, speaking of him 
collectively, has never reasoned for himself, is the puppet 
of impulses and prejudices, be they for good or for evil. 
These are, in the usual course of things, traditional no- 
tions and sentiments, strengthened by repetition, and run- 
ning into habitual trains of thought. Nothing is more 
difficult, in general, than to make a nation perceive any- 
thing as true, or seek its own interest in any manner, but 
as its forefathers have opined or acted. Change in these 
resiDects has been, even in Europe, where there is most of 
flexibility, very gradual ; the work, not of argument or in- 
struction, but of exterior circumstances slowly operating 
through a long lapse of time. There have been, however, 
some remarkable exceptions to this law of uniformity, or, 
if I may use the term, of semlar variation. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity seems to have produced a very rapid 
subversion of ancient xorejudices, a very conspicuous alter- 
ation of the whole channel through which moral sentiments 
flow, in nations that have at once received it. This has also 
not unfrequently happened through the influence of Mo- 
hammedism in the East. Next to these great revolutions in 
extent and degree, stand the two periods we have begun by 
comparing ; that of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
and that of political innovation wherein we have long lived. 
In each, the characteristic features are a contempt for 
'antiquity, a shifting of prejudices, an inward sense of self- 
esteem leading to an assertion of private judgment in the 
most uninformed, a sanguine confidence in the amelioration 
of human affairs, a fixing of the heart on great ends, with 
a comparative disregard of all things intermediate. In 
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eacli tliere lias been so much of alloy in tlie motiveSj and^ 
still more, so mncli of danger and suffering in tlie means, 
tliat tlie cautions and moderate have shrunk back, and' 
sometimes retraced their own steps rather than encounter 
evils, which at a distance they had not seen in their full 
magnitude. Hence we may pronounce with certainty what 
Luther, Hutten, Carlostadt, what again More, Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Cassander, would have been in the nineteenth 
century, and what our own contemporaries would have been 
in their times. But we are too apt to judge others, not as 
the individualities of personal character and the varying 
aspects of circumstances rendered them, and would have ren- 
dered us, but according to our opinion of the consequences, 
which, even if estimated by us rightly, were such as they 
could not determinately have foreseen. 

14. In 1531 Zwingle lost liis life on the field of battle. 
It was the custom of the Swiss that their j)astors 
should attend the citizens in war to exhort the ^ * 
combatants and console the dying. But the reformers soon 
acquired a new chief in a young man superior in learning 
and probably in genius, John Calvin, a native of 
Hoyon in Picardy. His Institutions, published in 
1536, became the text-book of a powerful body, who de- 
viated in some few points from the Helvetic school of 
Zwingle. They are dedicated to Prancis I., in language, 
good, though not perhaps as choice as would have been 
written in Italy, temperate, judicious, and likely to prevail 
upon the general reader, if not upon the king. This trea- 
tise was the most systematic and extensive defence and 
exposition of the Protestant doctrine which had appeared. 
Without the overstrained phrases and wilful paradoxes of 
Luther’s earlier writings, the Institutes of Calvin seem to 
contain most of his predecessor’s theological doctrine, ex- 
cept as to the corporal presence. He adopted a middle 
course as to this, and endeavoured to distinguish himself 
from the Helvetic divines. It is well known that he brought 
forward the predestinarian tenets of Augustin more fully than 
Luther, who seems, however, to have maintained them with 
equal confidence. They appeared to Calvin, as doubtless they 
are, clearly deducible from their common doctrine as to the 
VOL. I. B B 
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sinfulness of all natural actioiiSj and the arbitrary irresisti- 
ble conversion of the passive soul by the power of God. The 
city of Geneva^ throwing off subjection to its bishop, and 
embracing the reformed religion in 1536, invited Calvin to 
an asylum, where he soon became the guide and legislator, 
though never the ostensible magistrate, of the new republic. 

15. The Helvetian reformers at Zurich and Bern were 
Increased iBore aiid more separated from the Lutherans ; 

differences smte of frequcnt endeavours to reconcile 

formers. their differences, each party, but especially the 
latter, became as exclusive and nearly as intolerant as the 
church which they had quitted. Among the Lutherans 
themselves, those who rigidly adhered to the spirit of their 
founder’s doctrine grew estranged, not externally, but in 
language and affection, from the followers of Melanchthoii.'' 
Luther himself, who never withdrew his friendship from 


" Amsdorfiffs Ltitbero scripsit, vipe- endeavours to strike at Luther for faults 
ram eum in sinu alere, me signifieans, which were equally his own, though 
omitto alia multa. Epist. Melanchthon. doubtless not so long persisted in. 
p. 450 (edit. 1647). Lxither’s temper Melanchthon, in the first edition of 
seems to have grown more impracticable the Loci Commimes, which will scarcely 
as he advanced in life. Melanchthon he found except in Von der Hardt, sums 
threatened to leave him. Amsdorf and up the free-will question thus : 
that class of men flattered his pride. See Si ad prsedestinationem referas huma- 
the following letters. In one, written nam volimtatem, nee in externis, nee in 
about 1549, he says; Tuli etiam antea iiiternis operibus ulla est libertas, sed 
servituteni psene deformem eum ^sepe eveniunt omnia juxta destiuationem di- 
Lutherus magis suse naturm, in qua vinam. 

<piXov€iKia erat hand exigua, quam vel Si ad opera externa referas volunta- 
personiB suse, vel utilitati commmii tern, qiuedani videtiir esse, judjeio iia- 
serviret. p. 21. This letter is too apo- turje, libertas. 

logetieal and temporising. ISTec movi Si ad affeetus referas voluntatem, 
has controversias quae distraxernnt rem- nulla plane libertas est, etiam naturae 
publicam; sed incidi in motas, quse cum- judicio. This proves what I have said 
et multse essent et inexplicatee, quodam in another place, that Melanchthon held 
simplici stndio quserendse veritatis, the doctrine of strict philosophical ne- 
prsesertim enm multi docti et sapientes cessity. Luther does the same, in ex- 
initio applaudorent, eonsiderare eas press words, once at least in the treatise 
coepi. Et qnanquam^ materias quasdam I)e servo arbitrio, vol. ii. fob 429 (edit, 
horridiores autor initio misenerat, ta- Wittenberg, 1554). 
men alia vera et necessaria non pu- In an epistle often quoted by others, 
tavi rejicienda esse. Haec cum excerpta Melanchthon WTOte : Nimis horridse fu- 
amplecterer, panlatim aliqnas ^absurdas erunt apud nostros disputationes de 
opiniones vel sustuli vel lenii. Me- fato, et disciplinee noeiierunt. But a 
lanchthon should have remembered more thoroughly ingenuous man might 
that no one had laid down these opinions have said nostree for apud nostros. Cer- 
with more unreserve, or in a more tain it is, however, that he had changed 
‘horrid* way of disputation, than him- his opinions considerably before 1540, 
self in the first edition , of his Loci Com- when he published his Moralis Phiioso- 
muncs. In those a d other passages he phia^ Epitome, which contains evidence 
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tlie- latter^ seems to liaye been alternately under bis iiifla- 
eiice and tliat of inferior men. Tbe Auabaptists^ in tbeir 
•well-known occupation of Munster, gave such proof of the 
tremendous consequences of fanaticism, generated, in great 
measure, by the Lutheran tenet of assurance, that the para- 
mount necessity of maintaining human society tended more 
to silence these theological suhtilties than any arguments of 
the same class. And from this time that sect itself, if it 
did not lose all its enthusiasm, learned how to regulate it in 
subordination to legal and m.oral duties. 

16. England, which had long contained the remnants of 
Wicliffe’s followers, could not remain a stranger 
to this reyolution. Tyiidale’s New Testament was 
printed at Antwerp in 1526; the first translation 
that had been made into English. The cause of this delay 
has been already explained ; and great pains were taken to 
suppress the circulation of Tyndale’s version. But England 
was then inclined to take its religion from the nod of a capri- 
cious tyrant. Persecution would have long rejpressed the 
S|)irit of free judgment, and the king, for Henry’s life at 
least, have retained his claim to the papal hqnour conferred 
on him as defender of the faith, if ^ Gospel light,’ as Gmj 
has rather affectedly expressed it, had not ^hashed from 
Boleyn’s eyes.’ But we shall not dwell on so trite a sub- 
ject. It is less familiar to eye3:yone, that in Italy ^ ^ 

the seeds of the Eeformation were early and widely 
sown. A translation of Melaiichthon’s Loci Gomiiiuixes, 
under the name of Ippofilo da Terra Mgra, was printed at 
Venice in 1521, the very year of its appearance at Witten- 
berg; the works of Luther, Zwingle, and Bucer were also 
circulated under false names.^ The Italian translations of 
Scripture made in the fifteenth century were continually 
reprinted; and in 1630 a new version was published at 

*■ — . 

of iiis holding the synergism, or activity, lanchthon. p. 124 (edit. 1606). Prom 
and co-operation with divine grace of this time it continued to harass him till 
tlie human will. See p. 39. Ms death. 

The animosity excited in the violent * M^Crie’s Hist, of Eeformation in 
Lutherans hyMelanchthon’s moderation Italy. Epigrams were written in fa- 
in drawing up the Confession of Augs- vour of Luther as early as 1521. p 32. 
hurg is shown in Camerarius, Vita Me- 
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Yenice by Brucioli,' witli a preface written in a Protestant 
tone.^ The great intercourse of Italy with the Cisalpine 
nations through war and commerce, and the partiality of 
Eenee of Prance, Duchess of Perrara, to the new doctrines, 
whose disciples she encouraged at her court, under the pre- 
text of literature, contributed to sprea d an aetiTO spirit of 
inquiry. In almost every considerable city, between 1525 
and 1540, we find proofs of a small band of Protestants, 
not in general abandoning the outward profession of the 
church, but coinciding in most respects with Luther or 
Zwingle. It has lately been proved that a very early pro- 
selyte to the Reformation, and one whom we should least 
expect to find in that number, vras Berni, before the com- 
pletion, if not the commencement, of Ms labour on the Or- 
lando lunamorato ; which he attempted to render in some 
places the vehicle of his disapprobation of the church. This 
may account for the freedom from indecency which distin- 
guishes that poem, and contrasts with the great licentiousness 
of Berni’s lighter and earlier productions.* 


y Id. p. 53, 55. 

* This curious and unexpected fact 
was brought to light by Mr. Panizzi, 
who found a short pamphlet of extreme 
scarcity, and unnoticed, I believe, by 
Zeno or any other bibliographer (except 
Nieeron, xxxviii. 76), in the library of 
Mr. Grenville. It is written by Peter 
Paul Vergerio, and printed at Basle in 
1551. This contains eighteen stanzas, 
intended to have been prefixed by Berni 
to the twentieth canto of the Orlando 
Innamorato. They are of a decidedly 
Protestant character. For these stanzas 
others are substituted in the printed 
editions, much inferior, and,' what is 
remarkable, almost the only indecent 
passage in the whole poem. Mr, Panizzi 
is of opinion that great liberties have 
been taken with the Orlando Innamo- 
rato, which is a posthumous publication, 
the earliest edition being at Venice, 
1541, five years after the author’s death. 
Vergerio, in this tract, the whole of 
which has been reprinted by Mr. P. in 
iii. 361 of his Bolardo, says of Berni ; 
Costui quasi agli ultimi suoi aiini non 
fh altro die came e mondo ; di che ci 
fanno ampia fede alcuni suoi capitoli e 


poesie, delle quail egli molti fogli im- 
bratto. Ma perch^ il nome suo ei*a 
scritto nel libro della vita, ne era possi- 
bile ch’ egli potesse fuggire delle inani 
del celeste padre, &c. Veggendo egli die 
qiiesto gran tiranno non permittea onde 
alcuno potesse comporre all’ aperta di 
quel libri, per li quali altri possa peiie- 
trare nella cognizione del vero, andando 
attorno per le man d’ ognuno im certo 
libro profano chiamato iimamoramento 
d’ Orlando, che era inetto e inal coin- 
posto, il Berna [sic] s’ iramagino di fare 
un bel tratcato ; e cio fix ch’ egli si pose 
a racconciare lo rime e le altre parti di 
quel libro, di che esso n’ era ottimo ar- 
tefice, e poi aggiungendovi di suo alcuuc 
stanze, penso di entrare con qnesta oc- 
casione o con quel mezzo (insifi die 
d’ altro migliore ne avosse potuto'” avere) 
ad insegnare la ’^^rita dell’ Evangelio, 
&c. Wliether Vergerio is wholly to be 
trusted in all this account, more of 
which wBl be found on reference to 
Panizzi’s edition of the Orlando Inna- 
inorato, I must leave to the competent 
reader. The fo"* lowing expressions of 
Mr, P., though, I think, rather strong, 
will show the opinion of one conversant 
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17. Tlie Italians are an imaginative, but not essentially 
a superstitions people, or liable, nationally speak- 
ing, to tbe gloomy prejudices tbat master tbe heterodoxy, 
reason. Among tlie classes whose better education bad 
strengthened and developed the acuteness and intelligence 
so general in Italy, a silent disbelief of the popular religion 
was far more usual than in any other country. In the 
majority, this has always taken the turn of a complete 
rejection of all positive faith ; but at the era of the Ee- 
formation especially, the substitution of Protestant for 
Eomish Christianity was an alternative to be embraced by 
men of more serious temperaments. Certain it is, that we 
find traces of this aberration from orthodoxy, in one or the 
other form, through much of the literature of Italy, some- 
times displaying itself only in censures of the vices of the 
clergy; censures from which, though in other ages they 
had been almost universal, the rigidly Catholic party began 
now to abstain. We have already mentioned Pontanus 
and Mantuan. Trissino, in his Italia Liberata, intro- 
duces a sharp invective against the church of Eome.®' The 
Zodiaeus "Vitge of Manzolli, whose assumed Latin name, 
by which he is better known, was Palingenius Stellatus, 
teems with invectives against the monks, and certainly 
springs from a Protestant source.^ The first edition is of 


witli the literature and history of those 
times: — ‘The inoi’e we refieet on the 
state of Italy at that time, the more 
Lave we reason to suspect that the re- 
fjrming tenets were as popular among 
the higher classes in Italy in those days, 
as liberal notions in ours.’ p. 361. 

** This passage, which is in the six- 
teenth canto, will be found in Eoscoe’s 
Loo X., Append. No. 164; but the 
reader would be mistaken in supposing, 
as Roscoe’s language seems to imply, that 
it is only contained in the first edition of 
1548. The fact is that Trissino can- 
celled these lines in the unsold copies of 
that edition, so that very few are found 
to contain them; but they are restored 
in the edition of the Italia Liberata 
printed at Verona in 1729. 

^ The Zodiaeus ViUe is a long moral 
poem, the books of which are named 


from the signs of the zodiac. It is not 
wery poetical, but by no means without 
strong passages of sense and spirit in a 
las Horatian metre. The author has 
said more than enough to incur the sus- 
picion of Lutheranism. 

I have observed several proofs of this ; 
the following will suffice : — 

Bed tua pra3sertiin non intret Jiraina quisqnam 
Frater,nec monaclius, vel quavis lege sacerdos. 
Hos fuge ; pestis enim nulla hac immanior ; hi 
sunt 

Pasx liozninnia, fons stultiti®, sentina malonim, 
Agnorum sub pelle lupi, mercede colentes. 

Non pietate, Deiim ; falsa sub imagine vecti 
Becipiunt stolidos, ac religionis in umbra 
Mine actus vetitos, et mille piacula condunt, «&c. 

Leo (lib. V.) 

I could find, probiibly, more decisive 
Lutheranism in senrehing through tbe 
poem, but have omitted to make notes 
in reading it. 
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1537, at Basle. But no one writer is more indignantly 
severe tlian Alamanni,*^ 

18. This rapid, though rather secret progress of heresy 
Its progress among the more educated Italians could not fail 
HtSary to alarm their jealous church. They had not won 
classes. populaco to their side ; for, though censures • 

on the superior clergy were listened to with approbation in 
every country, there was little probability that the Italians 
would generally abjure modes of worship so congenial to 
their national temper, as to have been devised, or retained 
from heathen times, in compliance with it. Even of those 
who had associated with the reformers, and have been in 
consequence rectoned among them, some were far from 
intending to break off from a church which had been iden- 
tified with all their prejudices and pursuits. Such was 
Elaminio, one of the most elegant of poets and best of men ; 
and such was the accomplished and admirable Vittoria 
Colonna.'^ But those who had drunk dee^Der of the cup of free 
thought had no other resource, when their private assemblies 
had been detected, and their names proscribed, than to fly 
beyond the Alps. Bernard Ochino, a Capuchin preacher of 
great eminence, being summoned to Eome, and finding his 
death resolved upon, fied to Geneva. His apostasy struck 
his admirers with astonishment, and possibly put the Italians 
more on their guard against others. . Peter Martyr, well 
known afterwards in England, soon followed him; the academy 
of Modena, a literary society highly distinguished, but long 
suspected of heresy, was compelled, in 1542, to subscribe a 
declaration of faith ; and though Lombardy was still full of 
secret Protestants, they lived in continual terror of persecu- 
tion during the rest of this period. The small reformed 
church of Eerrara was broken up in 1550 ; many were im- 
prisoned, and one put to death.® 


c Abi cieca gente, cbe P liai troppo *n pregio ; 
Tu credi ben, die questa ria aemenza 
Habbian pib d’ altri grabia e privilegio ; 

CIV altra trovi boggi in lei vera acieiiza, 

Che clissimulazion, menzogiie e frodi. 

Beato ’1 mondo, cbe sar&. mai senza, &c, 

Satira i. 

The twelfth Satire concludes with a 
similar execration, in the name of Italy, 
against the chnrch of Borne. 


^ M‘Crie dismisses at length the opi- 
nions of these two, p. 164-177, and 
seems to leave those of Elaminio in 
donht ; hut Jiis letters, published at Nu- 
remberg in 1571, speak in faYour of his 
orthodoxy. 

® Besides Ur. M’Crie’s History of the 
Beformation in Italy, which has thrown 
a collected light upon a subject interest- 
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19. Meantime tte natural tendency of speculative minds 
to press forward, tliougli checked at tins time by 

the inflexible spirit of the leaders of the Eeforma- 
tion, gave rise to some theological novelties. A Spanish 
physician, Michael Eeves, commonly called Servetiis, was 
the first to open a new scene in religions innovation. The 
ancient controversies on the Trinity had long subsided ; if 
any remained whose creed was not nnlike that of the Arians, 
we must seek for them among the Waldenses, or other per- 
secuted sects. But even this is obscure; and Erasmus, when 
accused of Arianism, might reply with apparent truth, that 
no heresy was more extinct. Servetiis, however, though not 
at all an Arian, framed a scheme, not probably quite novel, 
which is a difliciilt matter, but sounding very unlike what 
was deemed orthodoxy. Being an imprudent and impetuous 
man, he assailed the fundamental doctrines of reformers as 
much as of the Catholic church with none of the manage- 
ment necessary in such cases, as the title of his book, 
printed in 1631, De Trinitatis erroribus, is enough to show. 
He was so little satisfied with his own performance, that in 
a second treatise, called Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts 
the former as . ill- written, though without having changed 
any of his opinions. These works are very scarce, and 
obscurely worded, but the tenets seem to he nearly what are 
called Sahellian.^ 

20. The Socinian writers derive their sect from a small 
knot of distinguished men, who met privately at Ainanism 
Yicenza about 1540 ; including Lselins Socinus, at 

that time too young to have had any influence, Ochino, 
Gentile, Alciati, and some others. This fact has been doubted 
by Mosheim and M'^Crie, and does not rest on much evidence ; 
while some of the above names are rather improbable.^ It 
is certain, however, that many of the Italian refoi^mers held 
anti-Trinitarian opinions, chiefly of the Arian form. M^Orie 


ing and little familiar, I have made use 
of Ms predecessor Gerdes, Spceimeu 
italise reformats; of Tirabosclii, viii. 
150 ; of Giannono, iv. 108, et alibi; and 
of Gallnzzi, Istoria del Gran Dueato, ii. 
292, 369. 

^ The original editions of the works of 


Servetns very rarely occur; but there 
are reprints of the last centnry, which 
themselves are hy no means common. 

R Luhieneeius, Hist. Reformat. Polo- 
nicse. M^Crio’s Hist, of Reformation in 
Italy, p, X54. 
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that these had been derived from Servetus ; hut it 
does not appear that they had any acquaintance, or con- 
curred, in general, with him, who was very far from Arian- 
ism ; and it is much more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves. If, indeed, it were necessary to look for 
an heresiarch, a Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, by 
name Valdes, is far more likely than Servetus. It is agreed 
that Valdes was one of the chief teachers of the Eeformation 
in Italy ^ and he has also been supposed to have inclined 
towards Arianism.’’ 

21. Even in Spain, the natural soil of tenacious supersti- 
Protestants tion, and the birthplace of the Inquisition, a few 


in Spain 
and Low 
Countries. 


and Low’ seeds of Protestantism were early sown. The first 


writings of Luther were translated into Spanish 
soon after their appearence ; the Holy Office began to take 
alarm about 1530. Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were confined in monasteries, and one was burnt at 
Valladolid in 1541.‘ But in no country where the Eeforma- 
tion was severely restrained by the magistrate did it spread 
so extensively as in the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks 
were burned at Brussels in 1523, and their death had the 
effect, as Erasmus tells us, of increasing prodigiously the 
number of heretics.*^ Erom that time a bitter persecution 
vms earned on, both by destroying books, and punishing 
their readers ; but most of the seventeen provinces were full 
of sectaries. 

22. Deeply shaken by aU this open schism and lurking 
disaffection, the church of Eome seemed to have little hope 


^Br. M‘Cri6 is inclined to deny the 
Arianism of Valdes, and says it cannot 
be found in his writings (p. 122); others 
have been of a different opinion. See 
Chalmers’s Dictionary, art. Valdesso, 
and Bayle. His Considerations were 
translated into English in 1638. I can 
find no evidence as to this point one way 
or the other in the book itself, which 
betrays a good deal of fanaticism, and 
confidence in the private teaching of the 
Spirit. The tenete are high Lutheranism 
as to human action, and derived perhaps 
from the Loci Communes of Melanch* 
then. Beza condemned the book, 

^ M'Crie’s Hist, of Eeformation in 


Spain. 

^ Ocepta est carnificina. Tandem 
Bruxellse tres ^ Augiistinenses [duo?] 
publicitus afiecti sunt siipplicio. Qineris 
exitiim ? Ea civitas antea purissima coe- 
pit habere Lutheri discipulos, et quidem 
non piiucos. Ssevitum est et in Hol- 
landid. ^ Quid multis ? Ubicuiique fiimos 
exeitavit mincius, ubicunque smvitiam 
exercuit Garmelita, ibi diceres fuisse fae- 
tem hseresion sementem. Ep. Mclxiii. 
The history of the Reformation in the 
Low Countries has been copiously writ- 
ten by Gerard Brandt, to whose second 
and third books I refer the reader. 
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but in tlie superstition of tlie populace, tlie precarious sup- 
port of the civil power, or the quarrels of her adver- order of 
saries. But she found an unexpected source of 
strength in her own bosom ; a green shoot from the yet living 
trunk of an aged tree. By a bull, dated the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1540, Paul III. established the order of Jesuits, planned 
a few years before by Ignatius Loyola. The leading rules of 
this order were, that a general should be chosen for life, 
whom every Jesuit was to obey as he did God, and that 
besides the three vows of the regulars, poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, he should promise to go wherever the pope should 
command. They were to wear no other dress than the clergy 
usually did ; no regular hours of prayer were enjoined 5 but 
they were bound to pass their time usefully for their neigh- 
bours, in preaching, in the direction of consciences, and the 
education of youth. Such were the principles of an institu- 
tion which has, more effectually than any other, exhibited 
the moral power of a united association in moving the great 
unorganised mass of mankind. 

23. The Jesuits established their first school in 1546, at 
Gandia in the kingdom of Valencia, under the aus- Their popu- 
pices of Francis Borgia, who derived the title of 
duke from that city. It was erected into a university by the 
pope and king of Spain.’^“ This was the commencement of 
that vast influence they were speedily to acquire by the 
control of education. They began about the same time to 
scatter their missionaries over the East. This had been one 
of the great objects of their foundation. And when news 
was brought, that thousands of barbarians had flocked to the 
preaching of Francis Xavier, that he had poured the watei’s 
of baptism on their heads, and raised the cross over the pro- 
strate idols of the East, they had enough, if not to silence 
the envy of competitors, at least to secure the admiration of 
the Catholic world. Men saw in the Jesuits courage and 
self-devotion, learning and politeness ; qualities the want of 
Vfhich had been the disgrace of monastic fraternities. They 
were formidable to the enemies of the church ; and those who 
were her friends cared little for the jealousy of the secular 
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clergj, or for the teclimcal opposition of lawyers. The mis- 
chiefs and dangers that might attend the instikition were 
too remote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of Protestant churches^ two 
Council of events, not long preceding the middle of the six- 
Trent. teenth century, served to compensate each other, 
— the unsuccessful league of the Lutheran princes of Ger- 
many, ending in their total defeat, and the establishment 
of the reformed religion in England by the council of 
Edward VI. It admits, however, of no doubt, that the 
principles of the Reformation were still progressive, not 
only in those countries where they were countenanced by 
the magistrate, but in others, like France and the Low 
Countries, where • they incurred the risk of martyrdom. 
Meantime Paul III. had, with much reluctance, convoked 
a general council at Trent. This met on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1545 ; and after determining a large proportion of 
the disputed problems in theology, especially such as related 
to grace and original sin, was removed by the pope, in 
March 1547, to his own city of Bologna, where the}" sat but 
a short time before events occurred which compelled them 
to sus^oend their sessions. They did not re-assemble till 
1551. 

25. The greatest difficulties which embarrassed the 
It? chief council of Trent appear to have arisen from the 
difficulties, doctrines of scholastic divines, especially 

the respective followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus, embattled as rival hosts of Dominicans and Francis- 
cans.^ The fathers endeavoured, as far as possible, to avoid 
any decision,, which might give too unequivocal a victory to 
either ; though it has generally been thought, that the 
former, having the authority of Augustin, as well as their 
own great champion, on their side, htxve come off, on the 
whole, superior in the decisions of the council. But we 


Eioiiry, xxix. 154, ot alibi. E. Paul, presume to say, that, reading tlieir pro- 
lib. ii. and iii. passim, ceedings in the pages of that very able 

0 It is usual for Protestant writers to and not very lenient historian to whom 
inweigh agioinst the Tndentine fathers, we have generally recourse, an adversary 
I do not assent to their decisions, which as decided as niiy that could have come 
is not to the purpose, nor vindjcate the from tho reformed churches, I find 
intrigues of tho papal party. But I must proofs of much ability, considering the 
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must avoid tliese snbtilties, into 'wMcb it, is difficult not to 
slide wlien we toucli on siicli topics. 

26. In ttie history of the Eeformation, Lnther is incoiii- 
parahly the greatest name. We see him, in the ciiaracter 
skilful composition of Eohertson, the chief figure of Luther, 
of a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvas 
with the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their 
attendant warriors, but blended in the unitj^ of that historic 
picture. This amazing influence on the revolutions of Ms 
own age, and on the opinions of mankind, seems to have 
produced, as is not unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his 
intellectual greatness. It is admitted on all sides, that he 
wrote his own language with force and purity ; and he is 
reckoned one of its best models. The hymns in use with 
the Lutheran church, many of which are his own, possess a 
simple dignity and devoutness, never, probably, excelled in 
that class of poetry, and alike distinguished from the povei*ty 
of Sternhold or Brady, and from the meretricious ornament 
of later writers. But from the Latin works of Luther few 
readers, I believe, will rise without disappointment. Their 
intemperance, their coarseness, their inelegance, their scur- 
rility, their wild paradoxes, that menace the foundations of 
religious moi'ality, are not compensated, so far at least as 
my slight acquaintance with them extends, by much strength 
or acuteness, and still less by any impressive eloquence. 
Some of his treatises, and we may instance his reply to 
Henry VIII., or the book ^ against the falsely-named order 
of bishops,’ can be described as little else than bellowing in 
bad Latin. Neither of these books display, as far as I can 
judge, any striking ability. It is not to be imagined that 
a man of his vivid parts fails to perceive any advantage 
which may offer itself in that close grappling, sentence by 
sentence, with an adversary, which Alls most of his con- 
troversial writings ; and in scornful irony he had no superior. 


embarrassments with which they had to is not much less of a Protestant than 
struggle, and of an honest desire of re- his original, are more candid, and gene- 
foriuation, among a large body, as to rally very judicious. Pallavicini I have 
those matters which, in tlieir judgment, not read; but what is valuable in him 
ought to ]jG reformed. Tho notes of will doubtless bo found in the continna- 
Cournyer on Sarpfs history, though he tion of Floury, vol. xxix. ot alibi. 
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His epistle to Erasmus, prefixed to tlie 'treatise De servo 
arbitrio, is bitterly insolent in terms as civil as lie conld use. 
But the clear and comprehensive line of argument, which 
enlightens the reader’s understanding, and resolves Ms dif- 
ficulties, is always wanting. An unbounded dogmatism, 
resting on an absolute confidence in the infallibility, prac- 
tically speaking, of his own judgment, pervades his writings ; 
no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to the hesitating ; 
whatever stands in the way of his decisions, the fathers of 
the church, the schoolmen and philosophers, the canons and 
councils, are swept away in a current of impetuous declama- 
tion ; and as every thing contained in Scripture, according 
to Luther, is easy to be understood, ^ and can only be under- 
stood in his sense, every deviation from his doctrine incurs 
the anathema of perdition. Jerome, he says, far from being 
rightly canonised, must, but for some special grace, have 
been damned for his interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Homans.^ That the Zuinglians, as well as the whole 
church of Eonie, and the Anabaptists, were shut out by 
their tenets from salvation, is more than insinuated in nu- 
merous passages of Luther’s writings. Yet he had passed 
himself through several changes of opinion. In 1518 he 
rejected auricular confession; in 1520 it was both useful 
and necessary ; not long afterwards it was again laid aside. 
I have found it impossible to reconcile, or to understand, 
his tenets concerning faith and works; and can only per- 
ceive, that, if there be any reservation in favour of the 
latter, not merely soj)histical, of which I am hardly -well con- 
vinced, it consists in distinctions too subtle for the people 
to ax^prehend. These are not the oscillations of the balance 
in a calm Txnderstanding, conscious of the difficulty wdiicli 
so often attends the estimate of opposite presunix)tions, but 
alternate gusts of dogmatism, during which, for the time, he 
was as tenacious of his judgment as if it had been uniform. 

27. It is not impossible that some offence will be taken 


p [This, however, is only for those Wittenberg, 1564-.— 1842.] 
who are iDiiminated by the Spirit. Infernum potiiis cinam coshini Hie- 
Spiritus onim req.\iiriuir ad totam Scrip- ronymns meruit ; tuntum abcst iit ipsuin 
turam, ot ad qiiamlibet ejns partem in- canoiiizare aut sanctum esse andeani di- 
telligondam. Vol, ii. fol. 428, odit cere. Id, fob 478. 
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at this character of his works bj those who haYe thought 
oiilj of the man ; extraordinary as he doubtless was in him- 
self^ and far more so as the instrument of mighty changes 
on earth. Many of late years, especially in Germany, 
without holding a single one of Luther^s more peculiar 
tenets, have thought it necessary to magnify his intellectual 
gifts. Frederic Schlegel is among these; but in his pane- 
gyric there seems a little wish to insinuate that the re- 
former’s powerful understanding had a taint of insanity. 
This has not unnaturally occurred to others, from the 
strange tales of diabolical visions Luther very seriously 
recounts, and from the inconsistencies as well as the ex- 
travagance of some passages. But the total absence of self- 
restraint, with the intoxicating effects of presumptuousness, 
is sufficient to account for aberrations, which men of regular 
minds construe into actual madness. Whether Luther were 
perfectly in earnest as to his personal interviews with the 
devil, may be doubtful ; one of them he seems to represent 
as internal. 

28. Very little of theological literature, published between 
1520 and 1550, except such as bore immediately Theological 
on the great controversies of the age, has obtained ErasnSi 
sufficient reputation to come within our researches, which, 
u]pon this most extensive portion of ancient libraries, do 
not extend to disturb the slumbers of forgotten folios. The 
Paraphrase of Erasmus was the most distinguished work 
in Scriptural interpretation. Though not satisfactory to 
the violent of either party, it obtained the remarkable 
honour of being adopted in the infancy of our own Protes- 
tantism. Every parish church in England, by an order of 
council in 1547, was obliged to have a copy of this para- 
phrase. It is probable, or rather obviously certain, that 
this order was not complied with.*^ 

29. The Loci Communes of Melanchthon have already 
been mentioned. The writings of Zwingle, collectively pub- 
lished in 1544, did not attain equal i^eputation: with more 

Jortin says that, ‘ taking the Anno- act as cou!d bo made in his time, and to 
tations and the Paraphrase of Erasmus which, very few deserve to be preferred 
together, we have an interpretation of of those which have since boon ptib- 
tlie New Testament as judicious and ex- lished,’ ii. 91. 
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of natural ability tban erudition^ be was left beMiid in. tbe 
iiNreianch- general advance of learning. Calvin stands on Mglier 
Hmnki ground. His Institutes are still in tbe bands of 
imfcers. tliat niimerous body wbo are usually denoininated 
from bim. Tbe works of less conspicuous advocates of tbe 
Keformation wbicb may fall witbin tbis earlier period of 
controversy will not detain us; nor is it worth while to do 
more on this occasion than mention tbe names of a few once 
celebrated men in tbe communion of Eonie, Vives, Cajetan, 
Melchior, Cano, Soto, and Catbarin.® Tbe two latter were 
prominent in tbe council of Trent, the first being of the 
Dominican p)arty, or that of Thomas Aquinas, wbicb was 
virtually that of Augustin ; tbe second a Scotist, and in some 
points deviating a little from what passed for the more or- 
thodox tenets either in tbe Catholic or Protestant churches.^ 
30. These elder champions of a long war, esx^ecially tbe 
TMsiite- Eomisb, are, with a very few exceptions, known only 

rature nearly , . ^ 

forgotten, by tbeir names and lives. These are they, and many 
more there were down to tbe middle of tbe seventeenth century, 
at whom, along tbe shelves of an ancient library, we look 
and pass by. They belong no more to man, but to tbe worm, 
tbe moth, and tbe spider. Their dark and ribbed backs, 
tbeir yellow leaves, tbeir thousand folio pages, do not more 
repel ns than tbe unprofitableness of tbeir substance. Tbeir 
prolixity, tbeir barbarous style, tbe perpetual recurrence, in 
many, of syllogistic forms, tbe reliance, by way of proof, on 
authorities that have been abjured, tbe temporary and x^artial 
disputes, wbicb can be neither interesting nor always in- 
telligible at present, must soon put an end to tbe activity of 
tbe most industrious scholar.^ Even tbe coryphaei of the 
Eeformation are probably more quoted than read, more 
praised than aiipreciated 5 tbeir works, though not scarce, 
are voluminous and expensive ; and it may not be invidious to 
surmise, that Luther and Melancbtbon serve little other 
purpose, at least in England, than to give an occasional air 
of erudition to a theological paragraph, or to supply its 
margin with a reference that few readers will verify. It will 


« Eieliliorn, v. 210-^226. Andrk, 
xviii. 236. 


^ Siypi and Flenry, passim. 
Eichhorn. 
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be unnecessary to repeat this remark hereafter; but it must 
be understood as applicable, with such few exceptions as will 
from time to time ap|)ear 5 throughout at least the remamder 
of the sixteenth century, 

31. No English treatise on a theological subject, published 
before the end of 1550, seems to deserve notice in ^ 

>Sermons. 

the general literature of Europe, though some may 
be reckoned interesting in the history of our Eeformatioii. 
The Sermons of Latimer, however, published in 1548, are 
read for their honest zeal and lively delineation of manners. 
They are probably the best specimens of a style then pre- 
valent in the pulpit, and which is still not lost in Italy, nor 
among some of our own sectaries ; a style that came at once 
home to the vulgar, animated and effective, picturesque and 
intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludicrous associa- 
tions and common-place invective. The Erench have some 
preachers, earlier than Latimer, whose great fame was ob- 
tained in this manner, Maillard and Menot. They belong to 
the reign of Louis XII. I am but slightly acquainted with 
the former, v/iiose sermons, printed if not preached in Latin, 
with sometimes a sort of almost macaronic intermixture of 
Erench, appeared to me very much inferior to those of 
Latimer. Henry Stephens, in his Apologia pour Herodote, 
has culled many passages fi'om these preachers, in proof of 
the depravity of morals in the age before the Eeformation. 
In the little I have read of Maillard, I did not find many 
ridiculous, though some injudicious passages ; but those who 
refer to the extracts of Niceron, both from him and Menot, 
will have as much gratification as consummate impropriety 
and bad taste can furnish.*'^’ 

32. The vital spirit of the Eeformation, as a great w^ork- 
ing ill the public mind, will be inadequately dis- spirit of tiic 
ceriied in the theological writings of this age. Two ation™^' 
controversies overspread their pages, and almost efface more 


Mceron, vols. xxiii. and xxiy. If 
those are the original sermons, it must 
have been the practice in Prance, as it 
■was in Italy, to preach in Latin ; but 
Eichhorn tolls us that the sermons of 
the fifteenth century, published in G-er- 
maiiy, were chiefly translated from the 


mother-tongue, vi, 113. Tauler certainly 
preached in German, yet Eichhorn in 
another place, iii. 282, seems to repre- 
sent Lnther and his Protestant associates 
as the first who used that language in 
the pulpit. 
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important and more obyions differences between the old and 
tlie new religions. Among tbe Lntbemiis, tbe tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faitb alone, called, in tbe barbarous 
jargon of polemics, solifidiaiiism, was always prominent : it 
was from tliat point tbeir founder began ; it was there tbat, 
long afterwards, and when its original crndeiiess bad been 
mellowed, Melancbtbon bimself tbougbt tbe whole principle 
of tbe contest was grounded/ In tbe disputes again of tbe 
Lutherans with tbe Helvetic reformers, as well as in those 
of tbe latter school, including tbe church of England, with 
tbat of Eome, tbe corporal or real presence (which are gene- 
rally synonymous with tbe writers of tbat century) in tbe 
Lord^s supper was tbe leading topic of debate. But in tbe 
former of these doctrines, after it bad been purged from tbe 
Aiifcmomian extravagances of Luther, there was found, if 
not absolutely a verbal, yet rather a subtle, and by no means 
practical difference between themselves and tbe church of 
Eome ;® while, in tbe Eucharistic controversy, many of tbe 
reformers bewildered themselves, and strove to perplex their 
antagonists, with incompatible and unintelligible proposi- 
tions, to which tbe mass of tbe people paid as little regard 
as they deserved. It was not for these trials of metaphysical 
acuteness tbat tbe ancient cathedrals shook in their inmost 
shrines; and though it would be very erroneous to deny, 
that many not mex^ely of the learned laity, but of the inferior 
ranks, were apt to tread in such thorny paths, we must look 
to what came closer to the apprehension of plain men for 
their zeal in the cause of reformed religion, and for the 
success of that zeal. The abolition of saint-worship, the 
destruction of images, the sweeping away of ceremonies, of 
absolutions, of fasts and penances, the free circulation of the 
Scriptures, the communion in prayer by the native tongue, 
the introduction, if not of a good, yet of a more energetic 
and attractive style of preaching than had existed before ; 
and besides this, the eradication of monkery which they 
despised, the humiliation of ecclesiastical power which they 
hated, the immunity from exactions which they resented. 


y Melanelith. Epist. p, 290, ed. Peuccr, 1570. 
Buract on Eleyeiith Article. 
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tliese are wlaat tlie iiortli of Europe deemed its gain "by tlie 
public establisliment of the Eeformation, and to which the 
common name of Protestantism was given. But it is rather 
in the history, than in the strictly theological literature of 
this period, that we are to seek for the character of that 
revolution in religious sentiment, which ought to interest 
us from its own importance, and from its analogy to other 
changes in human opinion. 

83. It is often said, that the essential principle of Protes- 
tantism, and that for which the struggle was made, LimitB of 
was something different from all we have mentioned, judgment, 
a perpetual freedom from all authority in religious belief, or 
what goes by the name of the right of private judgment. 
But, to look more nearly at what occurred, this permanent 
independence was not much asserted, and still less acted 
upon. The Reformation was a change of masters ; a volun- 
tary one, no doubt, in those who had any choice ; and in this 
sense, an exercise, for the time, of their personal judgment. 
But no one having gone over to the Confession of Augsburg, 
or that of Zurich, was deemed at liberty to modify those 
creeds at his j)leasure. He might of course become an Ana- 
baptist or an Arian ; but he was not the less a heretic in 
doing so, than if he had continued in the church of Rome. 
By what light a Protestant was to steer, might be a problem 
which at that time, as ever since, it would perplex a theo- 
logian to decide ; but in practice, the law of the land, which 
established one exclusive mode of faith, -was the only safe, 
as, in ordinary circumstances, it was, npon the whole, tlie 
most eligible guide. 

34. The adherents to the church of Rome have never 
failed to cast twO reproaches on those"* who left 
them : one, that the reform was brought about by 
intemperate and calumnious abuse, by outrages of 
an excited populace, or by the tyranny of princes; the 
other, that after stimulating the most ignorant to reject the 
authority of their church, it instantly withdrew this liberty 
of judgment, and devoted all who presumed to swerve from 
the line drawn by law, to virulent obloquy, or sometimes to 
bonds and death. These reproaches, it may be a shame for 
us to own, ^ can be uttered, and cannot be refuted/ But, 
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witlioiit exteimating , wiat is -morally wrong, it is : permitted 
to observe, tliat the Protestant religion could, in our liiiman 
view of consequences, bave been establislied by no other 
means. Those who act by calm reason are always so few in 
number, and often so niideterininate in purpose, thaf with- 
out the aid of passion and folly no great revolution can be 
brought about. A persuasion of some entire falsehood, in 
which every circumstance converges to the same effect on the 
mind ; an exaggerated belief of good or evil disposition in 
others; a universal inference peremptorily derived from 
some particular case ; these are what sway manMnd, not the 
siaiple truth with all its limits and explanations, the fair 
partition of praise and blame, or the measured assent to pro- 
bability that excludes not hesitation. That condition of the 
heart and understanding which renders men cautious in their 
judgment, and scrupulous in their dealings, unfits them for 
revolutionary seasons. But of this temper there is never 
much in the public. The people love to be told that they 
can judge ; but they are conscious that they can act. Whe- 
ther a saint in sculpture ought to stand in the niches of their 
cathedrals, it was equally tedious and difficult to inquire; 
that he could be defaced, was certain ; and this was achieved. 
It is easy to censure this as precipitancy ; but it was not a 
mere act of the moment ; it was, and much more was of the 
same kind, the share that fell naturally to the multitude in 
a wort which they were called to fulfil, and for which they 
sometimes encountered no slight danger. 

35. But if it were necessary, in the outset of the Re- 
Esfcabiisii- formation, to make use of that democratic spirit of 
SSydog- destruction, by which the pox^ulace answered to the 
matism. bidding M Carlostadt or of Knox, if the artisans of 
Germany and Switzerland were to be made arbiters of con- 
troversy, it was not desirable that this reign of religious 
anarchy should be more than tem];)orary. Protestantism, 
whatever, from the generality of the word, it may since be 
considered, was a positive creed ; more distinctly so in the 
Lutheran than in the Helvetic churches, but in each, after 
no great length of time, assuming a determinate and dog- 
matic character. Luther himself, as has been already ob- 
served, built up before he pulled down ; but the Confession 
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of AjigsbuTg was tlie first great step made in giving the 
discipline and subordination of regular government to the 
rebels against the ancient religion. In this, bowevery it was 
taken for granted, that their own differences of theological 
opinion were neither nnmerons nor inevitable; a common 
symbol of faith, from which no man could dissent without 
criminal neglect of the truth or blindness to it, seemed 
always possible, though never attained j the pretensions of 
catholic infallibility were replaced by a not less uncompro- 
mising and intolerant dogmatism, availing itself, like the 
other, of the secular power, and arrogating to itself, like the 
other, the assistance of the Spirit of G-od. The mischiefs 
that have flowed from this early abandonment of the right 
of free inquiry are as evident as its inconsistency with the 
principles upon which the reformers had acted for them- 
selves ; yet, without the Confession of Augsburg and similar 
creeds, it may be doubtful whether the Protestant churches 
would have possessed a sufficient unity to withstand their 
steady, veteran adversaries, either in the war of words, or in 
those more substantial conflicts to which they were exposed 
for the first century after the Reformation. The schism of 
the Liitheran and Helvetic Protestants did injury enough to 
their cause ; a more multitudinous brood of sectaries would, 
in the temper of those times, have been such a disgrace as it 
could not have overcome. It is still very doubtful whether 
the close phalanx of Rome can be opposed, in ages of strong 
religious zeal, by anything except established or at least 
confederate churches. 

36. We may conclude this section with mentioning the 
principal editions or translations of Scripture, pub- Editions of 
lished between 1520 and 1550. The Complntensian scripture, 
edition of the ITew Testament, suspended since the year 
1514, when the printing was finished, became public in 1522. 
ThePolyglott of the Old Testament, as has been before men- 
tioned, had appeared in 1517. An edition of the Greek 
Testament was published at Strasburg by Cephalssus in 
1624, and of the Septuagint in 1526. The Hew Testament 
appeared at Haguenau in 1521, and from the press of Coli- 
nseus at Paris in 1534; another at Venice in 1688, But 
these, which have become very scarce, were eclipsed in reputa- 
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tioa bj tte -laboiirs of Robert SteplienSj, wbo printed three 
editions ill 15463 1549, and 1550 ; the two former of a small 
size, the last in folio. In this lie consulted more manuscripts 
than any earlier editor liad possessed; and Ms margin is a 
register of tlieir various readings. It is therefore, though 
far from the most perfect, yet the first endeavour to establish 
the text on critical principles. 

37. The translation of the Old and New Testament by 
Translations I^Ether is more renowned for the purity of its 
of Scripture. Gej^nian idiom than for its adherence to the original 
text. Simon has charged him with ignorance of Hebrew ; 
and when we consider how late he came to the study of 
either that or the Greek language, and the multiplicity of 
his employments, it may be believed that his knowledge of 
them was far from extensive.^ From this translation, how- 
ever, and from the Latin Vulgate, the English one 
English, Tyndale and Coverdale, published in 1535 or 

1536, is avowedly taken.’^ Tyndale had printed his version 
of the New Testament in 1626. That of 1537, commonly 
called Matthewses Bible, from the name of the printer, 
though in substance the same as Tyndale’s, was super- 
intended by Rogers, tbe first martyr in the persecution of 
Mary, who appears to have had some skill in the original 
languages. The Bible of 1589, more usually called Cran- 
mer’s Bible, v^as certainly revised by comparison with the 
original. It. is, however, questionable whether there was 


* Simon, Hist, cntiqiie da T. T.p. 432. Hebrew. 

Andres, xix. 169. Eiclihorn, however, [Tyndale’s translation of the Greek 
says that Lather’s translation must as- Testament, so far as it is made from the 
tonish any impartial judge, who reflects Latin at all, is from that of Erasmus, 
on tho lamentable deficiency of suhsi- not from the A^ulgate. But it is said 
diary means in that age. iii. 317. The that he frequently adheres to the ori- 
Lutherans have always highly admired ginal where Erasmus departs from it ; so 
this work on account of its pure Ger- that he must be reckoned siiiflciently 
manism : it has been almost as ill spoken acquainted with Greek. See Historical 
of among Calvinists as by the Catholics Accounts of English Yersions of the 
themselves. St, , Aldegonde says it is Scriptures, prefixed to the English 
farther from the Hebrew than any one Hexapla, printed in 1841. 
he knows; ex qua manayit^ nostra, ex Coverdale had other versions to assist 
vitiosaGermanic&factavitiosiorBelgicO" him besides that of Luther and the 
Teutonica. Gerdes, iii, 60. Yulgate, But his own was executed 

. Tyndale s translation of the Penta- with a rapidity absolutely incompatible 
teueli had been published in IflSO. It with deliberate consideration, even if 
has been much controverted pf-late years his learning had been greater than it 
whether he were acquainted or not with was.— -1847.] 
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eitlier sufficient leisure, or adequate knowledge of the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, in the reign. of Heiirj VIII., to 
consummate so arduous a task as the thorough censure of 
the Vulgate text. 

38. Brucioli of Venice published a translation of the 
Scriptures into Italian, which he professes to have in itaiyand 
formed upon the original text.® It was retouched triS. 
by Marmocchini, and printed as his own in 1538. Zac- 
carias, a Florentine monk, gave another version in 1542, 
taken chiefly from his two predecessors. The earlier transla- 
latioii of Malerbi passed through twelve editions in this cen- 
tury.^ The Spanish New Testament by Francis de Enzina 
was printed at Antwerp in 1543, as the Pentateuch in the 
same language was by some Jews at Constantinople in 
1547.® Olaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adriser of Gus« 
tavus Vasa, translated the Scriptures into Swedish, and Pal- 
ladius into Danish, before the middle of the century. But in 
no language were so many editions of Scripture published 
as in that of Flanders or Holland; the dialects being still 
more slightly different, I believe, at that time than thej^ are 
now. The old translation from the Vulgate, first printed at 
Delft in 1497, appeared several times before the Eeformation 
from the presses of Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish 
version of the New Testament from that of Luther came out 
at Antwerp in 1522, the very year of its publication at Wit- 
tenberg ; and tv. elves times more in the next five years. It 
appears from the catalogue of Panzer, that the entire Bible 
was prmted in the Flemish or Dutch language, vv^ithin the 


® Tho truth of this assertion is denied 
by Andr^.a, xix. 188. 

^ M'Grie’s Eeformation in Italy, p. 
43, 

® This translation, which could have 
been of little use, was printed in Hebrew 
characters, with the original, and with 
a version in modern Greek, hut in the 
same characters. It was reprinted in 
1553 by some Italian Jews, in the ordi- 
nary letter. This Spani.sli iransLi.tioii is 
of considerable aiitiquily, appearing by 
the language to bo of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; it was made for^ the use of the 
Spanish Jews, and preserved privately 
in their synagogues and schools. This 


is one out of several translations of 
Scripture that were made in Spain 
during the middle ages ; one of them, 
perhaps, by order of Alfonso X. Andr5s, 
xix. 151. But in the s ixteenth century, 
even before tho alarm about tho pro- 
gress of heresy began in Spain, a stop 
was put to their promulgation, partly 
through the suspicions entertained of 
the half-con verted Jews. Id. 183, 
The translation of Eii/ana, a suspected 
Protestnnt, was of course not well re*' 
eeived, and %vas nearly suupres.sed. Id, 
ibid. M^Orie’s Hist, of the Eeforma-' 
tion in Spain, 
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first tliirtj-six years of the sixteeiitli eentiiiy, in fifteen 
editions^ one of wMcli was at Loiiraiii, one at Amsterdam, 
and the rest at Antwerp. TMrty-foiir editions of the Kew 
Testament alone in that language appeared within the same 
period ; twenty-four of them at AnWerp/ Most of these 
were taken from Luther, but some from the Yulgate. There 
ean be no sort of comparison between, the number of these 
editions, and consequently the eagerness of the people of 
the Low Countries for Biblical knowledge, considering the 
limited extent of their language, and anything that could be 
found in the Protestant states of the empire. 

39. IsTotwithstanding the authority given to the Vulgate 
Latin trans. chuTch ot Eome, it has never been forbidden 

latioBs* either to criticise the text of that version, or to pub- 
lish a new one. Sanctes Pagninus, an oriental scholar of 
some reputation, published a translation of the Old and l^ew 
Testament at Lyons in 1528. This has been reckoned too 
literal, and consequently obscure and full of solecisms. That 
of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent Hebraist, printed at 
Basle in 1534, though not free from Oriental idioms, which 
indeed very few translations have been, or perhaps rightly 
can be, and influenced, according to some, by the false inter- 
pretations of the rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of the 
most learned and candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give it 
a decided preference over the version of Pagninus. Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliaiider, at Zurich in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, deviates too 
much from the literal sense. This was reprinted at Paris in 
1545 by Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to Yatable.*’" 
40. The earliest Protestant translation in French is that 
French fcrans. Olivetan at Heufchatel in 1535. It has been 

labions. g^ld that Calvin had some share in this edition; 
which, however, is of little value, except from its scarcity, if 
it be true that the text of the version from the Vulgate by 
Faber Stapulensis has been merely retouched. Faber had 
printed this, in successive portions, some time before ; at first 


f Panzer, Annales TjpograpMci, In- nniv. Eichborn, y. 565 ct post. An- 
dex. dres, six. 165. 

$ Simon, Hist crit dn V. T. Biogr. 
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in I’rance ; but tbe Parliament of I’aris in 
prohibited bis translation, be was compelled 
to tbe press of Antwerp. Tbis edition of . 
several times during tbe present Period 
of Louvain, wbicb is that of Pab^, revised hj 
of Gbarles V., appeared as a new translation in 


Biogr. univ. Eichtorn, T. 565 et post. 


^ Simon, B 
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HISTORY OF SPECULATIVE, MOEAL, AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
AND OP JUEISPEUDENCE, IN EUROPE, PEOM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520—1550. 

Speculative Philosophy. 

tliis li6Sj(i wo sIieII coniproiiGiicl not only wlmt pEss6s 

S°deau;.aer unintelligible appellation, 

this head, metaphysics, but those theories upon the nature 
of things, 'which, resting’ chiefly upon assumed dogmas, could 
not justly be reduced to the division of j)hysical science. 
The distinction may sometimes be open to cavil; but every 
man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge the impossibility 
of a rigorous classification of books. The science of loo>ie, 
not only for the sake of avoiding too many partitions, button 
account of its peculiar connexion, in this period of literature 
with speculative philosophy, will be comprised in the same 
dej^artment. 

2. It might be supposed that the old scholastic philosophy, 
■barbarous and unprofitable disputations which 
philosophy, occupied the universities of Europe for some hun- 
dred years, would not have endured much longer against 
, the contempt of a more enhghtened generation. Wit and 
reason, learning and religion, combined their forces to over- 
throw the idols of the schools. They had no advocates able 
enough to say much in their favour; but established pos- 
session, and that inert force which ancient prejudices retain 
even in a revolutionary age, especially when united with 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, rendered the victoiw of 
good sense and real philosophy very slow. 
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3. The defenders of scholastic disputation availed them- 
selves of the common-place plea, that its abuses it is sustain- 
fnrnislied no conclnsion against its use. The bar- ^niverSties 
baronsness of its terminology might be in some 
measure discarded ; the questions vrhich had excited ridicule 
might be abandoned to their fate ; but it was still contended 
that too much of theology was involved in the schemes of 
school philosophy erected by the great doctors of the church 
to be sacrificed for heathen or heretical innovations. The 
universities adhered to their established exercises ; and 
though these, except in Spain, grew less active, and provoked 
less emulation, they at least prevented the introduction of 
any more liberal course of study. But the chief supporters 
of scholastic philosophy, which became, in reality or in 
show, more nearly allied to the genuine authority of Aris- 
totle, than it could have been, while his writings were un- 
known or ill-translated, were found, after the revival of 
letters, among the Dominican or Franciscan orders ; to 
whom the Jesuits, inferior to none in acuteness, lent, in 
process of time, their own very powerful aid.^ Spain was, 
above all countries, and that for a very long time, the asylum 
of the schoolmen ; and this seems to have been one among 
many causes which have excluded, as we may say. the 
writers of that kingdom, with but few exceptions, from the 
catholic communion of European literature. 

4. These men, or many of them, at least towards the 
middle of the century, were acquainted with the commen- 
writings of Aristotle. But commenting upon the Aristotle. 
Greek text, they divided it into the smallest fragments, 
gave each a syllogistic form, and converted every proposi- 
tion into a complex series of reasonings, till they ended, 
says Buhle, in an endless and insupportable verbosity. ^ lu 
my own labours upon Aristotle,’ he proceeds, I have 
sometimes had recourse, in a difficult passage, to these scho- 
lastic commentators, but never gained any thing else by my 
trouble than an unpleasant confusion of ideas ; the little 


® Bracker, ir. 117 et post. Buhle has drawn copiously from his predeces* 
sor, ii. 448, 
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there is of value being scattered and buried in a chaos of 
endless 'words/*^ 

5. The seliolastic method had the reformers both of re- 
Mtaciv of ligion and literature against it. One of the most 
scholastics, strenuous of the latter was Ludoviciis Yives, in 
his great worh^ De coiTuptis artibus et tradendis discipliiiis. 
Though the main object of this is the restoration of what 
were called the studies of humanity (humaniores literee), 
which were ever found incompatible with the old meta- 
j>hysics 5 he does not fail to lash the schoolmen directly in 
parts of this long treatise^ so that no one, according to 
Brucker, has seen better their weak points, or struck them 
with more effect. Yives was a native of Valencia, and at 
one time preceptor to the princess Mary in England.® 

6. In the reporb of the visitation of Oxford, ordered by 

Contempt of Heiuy Till, in 1535, contempt for the scholastic 
them m Eng- jg displayed in the triumphant tone of 

conquerors. Henry himself had . been an admirer of Thomas 
Aquinas. But the recent breach with the see of Eome 
made it almost necessary to declare against the schoolmen, 
its steadiest adherents. And the lovers of ancient learning, 
as well as the favourers of the Eeformation, were gaining 
ground in the English Government.^ 

7. But while the subtle, though unprofitable, ingenuity 

Veneration Thomists and Scotists was giving way, the 

for Aiistotio. ancient philosophy, of which that of the scholastic 
doctors was a corruption, restored in its genuine lineaments, 
kept possession of the field with almost redoubled honour. 
What the doctors of the middle ages had been in theology, 
that was Aristotle in all physical and speculative science ; 

^ ii. 417. ethics ; the last of the civil la-w. Thus, 

Bnicker,iy. 86. Meiners (Yexgleich. on every side except theology, ^vhich he 
der Sitten, ii. 730-755) has several certainly did not mean to represent as 
extracts from Vives as to the scholasti- standing in no need of correction, he 
cism of the beginning of this century, -wages war against the universities and 
He was placed by some of Ms contem- their system. — 1842.] 
poraries in a triumvirate -with Erasmus Wood’s Hist, of University of Ox- 
and Budaeus. [This treatise of Vives is ford. The passage wherein Antony 
in seven books. The first is general ; Wood deplores the * setting Duns in 
the second treats of the corrupt teach- Bocardo’ has been often quoted by those 
ing of grammar j the third of logic ; who make merry with the lamentations 
the fourth of rhetoric ; the fifth of medi- of ignorance, 
cine and mathematics ; the sixth of 
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and tlie olinrcli admitted Mm into an alliance of dependencj 
for her own service. The Platonic philosophy^ to which 
the patronage of the Medici and the writings of Piciniis 
had given countenance in the last century, was much fallen, 
nor had, at this particular time, any known supporters in 
Europe. Those who turned their minds to physical know- 
ledge, while they found little to their purpose in Plato, were 
furnished by the rival school with many confident theories 
and some useful truth. .‘Not was Aristotle without adhe- 
rents among the conspicuous cultivators of polite litera- 
ture ; who willingly paid that deference to a sage of Greece, 
which they blushed to show for a barbarian dialectician of 
the thirteenth century. To them at least he was indebted 
for appearing in a purer text, and in more accurate versions ; 
nor was the criticism of the sixteenth century more employed 
on any other writer. By the help of philology, as her 
bounden handmaid, iihilosophy trimmed afresh her lam]3. 
The true peripatetic system, according to so competent a 
judge as Buhle, was first made known to the rest of Europe 
in the sixteenth century ; and the new disciples of Aristotle, 
endeavouring to possess themselves of the spirit as well as 
literal sense of his positions, prepared the way for a more 
advanced generation to poise their weight in the scale of 
reason,® 

8. The name of Aristotle was sovereign in the continental 
universities ; and the union between his philosophy, MoLuiciithon 
or what bore that title, and the church, appeared mSI ^ 
so long established, that they must stand or fall together. 
Luther accordingly, in the commencement of the Eeforma- 
tion, inveighed against the Aristotelian logic and metaphysics, 
or rather against those sciences themselves ; nor was Me- 
lanchthon at that time much behind him. But time ripened 
in this, as it did in theology, the disciple’s excellent under- 
standing; and he even obtained influence enough over the 
master to make him retract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first threatened to bear down all human 
reason. Melanchthon became a strenuous advocate of Aris- 
totle, in opposition to all other ancient philosophy. He 


Buhlo, ii. 462, 
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introduced into tlie , university , of Witteiifcergj. to .wHch all' 
Protestant Germany looked up, a sckeme of dialectics and 
physics, founded upon the peripatetic school, but improved, 
as Biihle tells us, by his own acuteness and knowledge. 
Thus in his books logic is taught with a constant reference 
to rhetoric; and the physical science of antiquity is enlarged 
by all that had been added in astronomy and physiology. 
It need hardly be said, that the authority of Scripture was 
always resorted to as controlling a philosophy which had 
been considered unfavourable to natural I'eligion.^ 

9. I will not contend, after a very cursory inspection of 
Hiso^phi- this latter work of Melaiichthon, against the elabo- 
treati^S!^ rate panegyric of Buhle; but I cannot think the 
Initia Boctrinm Physic^e much calculated to advance the 
physical sciences. He insists very fully on the influence of 
the stars in producing events which we call fortuitous, and 
even in moulding the human character ; a prejudice under 
which this eminent man is well known to have laboured. 
Melanchthon argues sometimes from the dogmas of Aris- 
totle, sometimes from a literal interpretation of Scripture, 
so as to arrive at strange conclusions. Another treatise, 
entitled De anima, which I have not seen, is extolled by 
Buhle as comprehending not only the psychology but tbe 
physiology also of man, and as having rendered great ser- 
vice in the age for which it was mitten. This universality 
of talents, and we have not yet adverted to the ethics and 
dialectics of Melanchthon, enhanced his righ reputation ; nor 
is it surprising that the influence of so great a name should 
have secured the preponderance of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy in the Protestant schools of Germany for more than 
a century. 

10, The treatise of the most celebrated Aristotelian of 
Aiistoteiians Pomponatius, on the immortality of the 

ontaiy. soul, has been already mentioned. In 1625 he 
published two books, one on incantations, the other on fate 
and freewill. They are extremely scarce, but, according 
to the analysis of Brucker, indicate a scheme of philosophy 
by no means friendly to religion.® I do not find any other 


^ Buhle, ji. 427. 


® Brucker, iy. 166. 
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of the Aristotelian school who falls within the present 
thirty years, of sufficient celebrity to deserve mention in 
this place. But the Italian Aristotelians were divided into 
two classes; one, to which Pomponatius belonged, following 
the interpretation of the ancient Greek scholiasts, espe- 
cially Alexander of Aphrodisea; the other, that of the 
famous Spanish philosopher of the twelfth century, Aver- 
roes, who may rather be considered an heresiarch in the 
peripatetic church, than a genuine disciple of its founder. 
The leading tenet of Averroisin was the numerical unity 
of the soul of mankind, notwithstanding its partition among 
millions of living individuals.^ This proposition, which it 
may seem difficult to comprehend, and which Bahle deems 
a misapprehension of a passage in Aristotle, natural enough 
to one who read him in a bad Arabic version, is so far 
worthy of notice, that it contains the germ of an atheistical 
philoso];)hy, -which spread far, as we shall hereafter see, in 
the latter part of this century, and in the seventeenth, 

11. Meantime the most formidable opposition to the 
authority of Aristotle sprang up in the very centre tjuiversityof 
of his dominions ; a conspiracy against the sovereign 

in his court itself. For, as no university had been equal in 
renown for scholastic acuteness to that of Paris, there was 
none so tenacious of its ancient discipline. The very study 
of Greek and Hebrew was a dangerous innovation in the 
eyes of its rulers, which they sought to restrain by the inter- 
vention of the civil magistrate. Yet here, in their own 
schools, the ancient routine of dialectics was suddenly dis- 
turbed by an audacious hand. 

12. Peter Eamus (Eamee), a man of great natural acute- 
ness, an intreioid, though too arrogant a spirit, and logic of 
a sincere lover of truth, having acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of languages as well as philosophy in 
the university, where he originally filled, it is said, a menial 
office in one of the colleges, began publicly to attack the 
Aristotelian method of logic, by endeavouring to substitute 
a new system of his own. He had been led to ask himself, 


^ See Bayle, Averroes, note E, to wliicli I * omitted to refer on a former mention 
of the subject, p. 197. 
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lie tells BS, aftei' three years passed in tlie study of logic, 
ndietlier it had rendered him more coiiTersaiit with facts, 
more fluent in S]>eech, more quick in x^oetrjj wflser, in short, 
any way than it had found him ; and being comx)elled to 
answ'-er all this in the negatiye, he wars put on considering, 
whether the fault were in himself, or in Iiis course of study. 
Before he could be quite satisfied as to this question, he fell 
accidentally upon reading some dialogues of Plato; in 
w'hich, to his infinite satisfaction, he found a sx)eeies of logic 
very unlike the Aristotelian, and far more apt, as it ap-^ 
jieai’ed, to the confirmation of truth. Prom the writings of 
Plato, and from his own ingenious mind, Ramus framed a 
scheme of dialectics, which immediately shook the citadel of 
the Stagirite ; and, though in itself it did not re];)lace the old 
j>liilosophy, contributed very powerfully to its ultimate de- 
cline. The Institutiones Dialectiese of Ramus were ]3ublished 
ill 1543. 

13. In the first instance, however, he met with the stre- 
it meets ^ niious Opposition which awaits such innovators, 
treatment. The uiiiversity laid their comxilaint before the ];)ar- 
liament of Paris ; the king took it out of the hands of the 
jiaiiiament ; and a singular trial was awarded as to the merits 
of the rival systems of logic, two judges being nominated by 
Goveanus, the prominent accuser of Ramus, two by himself, 
and a fifth by the king. Francis, it seems, though favourable 
to the classical scholars, whose wishes might generally go 
against the established dialectics, yet, perha^^s from connect- 
ing this innovation with those in religion, took the side of 
the university; and after a regular hearing, though, as is 
alleged, a very partial one, the majority of the judges ]3ro- 
nouncing an unfavourable decision, Ramus was x>rolii])ited 
from teaching, and Ms book was suj>j)ressed. This xirohibi- 
tion, however, was taken off a few years afterwards, and Iiis 
poimlarity as a lecturer in rhetoric gave umbrage to the uni- 
versity. It was not till some time afterwards that his system 
spread over part of the Continent.^ 


^ Laimoy de vari^ fortuna in tlie G-reok philosopher. He quotes a 

Acad. Paris. The sixth stage of Aris- passage from Omor Talon, which shows 
totle’s fortune Launoy reckons to he the that the trial was conducted with much 
Bamean controversy, and the victory of unfairness and violence, p. 112. See 
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14. Banins lias been once mentioned by Lord Bacons cer- 
tainly no biff ot to Aristotle, with mucli contempt, its merits 

° ^ ^ . -K. . aiidcliarac- 

and anotlier time witb limited praise. It is, bow- ter. 
ever, generally admitted by critical bistorians of pbilosopby, 
tbafc be conferred material obligations on science by decrying 
tbe barbarous logic of tbe scboolmen. Wbat are tbe merits 
of bis own metbod, is a dififerent question. It seems evi- 
dently to liave been more popular and convenient than that 
in use. He treated logic as merely tbe art of arguing to 
others, ars disserendii and, not unnaturally from this defini- 
tion, comprehended in it much that tbe ancients bad placed 
in tbe province of rhetoric, tbe invention and disposition of 
proofs in discourse. 

15. ^ If we compare,’ says Buble, ^ tbe logic of Bamus with 
that which was previously in use, it is impossible 

not to recognise its superiority. If we judge of it count of it. 
by comparison witb the extent of the science itself and tbe 
degree of perfection it has attained in tbe bands of modern 
writers, we shall find but an imperfect and faulty attempt.’ 
Bamus neglected, be proceeds to sa}^, tbe relation of tbe 
reason to other faculties of tbe mind, tbe sources of error, 
and tbe best means of obviating them, tbe precautions 
necessary in forming and examining our judgments. His 
rules display tbe pedantry of system as much as those of tbe 
Aristotelians.”^ 

16. As tbe logic of Bamus appears to be of no more direct 
utility than that of Aristotle in assisting us to determine tbe 
absolute truth of propositions, and consequently could not 
satisfy Lord Bacon, so perhaps it does not interfere witb tbe 
jproper use of syllogisms, which indeed, on a less extended 


also Briiclcei', v. 548-583, for a copious 
account of Kamus ; and Bnhle, ii. 579- 
602 ; also Bayle. 

^ Hooker also says with severe irony; 
‘In the poverty of that other new- 
devised aid, two things there are not- 
withstanding sin^lar. Of marvellous 
quick despatch it is, and doth show 
them that have it as much almost in 
three days as if it had dwelt threescore 
years with them,’ &c. Again: ‘Be- 
cause the curiosity of man’s wit doth 
many times with peril wade farther in 


the search of things than were conve- 
nient, .the same is thereby restrained 
into such generalities, as every where 
offering themselves, are apparent unto 
men of the weakest conceit that need 
he : so as following the rules and pre- 
cepts thereof, we may find it to he an 
art, which teaeheth the way of speedy 
discourse, and restrainetli the mind of 
man, that it may not wax over-wise.’ 
Eccles. Pol. i. § 6. 

“ Buhle, ii. 593, 595. 
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scale tliaii in .Axistotle, form part of tlie:Eameaii dialectics. ' 
Like all tliose who assailed the aathoritj of Aristotle, lie kept 
no bounds in depreciating Ms works ; aware, no doubt, that 
the public, and especially younger students, will pass more 
readily from admiration to contempt, than to a qualified 
estimation, of any famous man. 

17. While Eaimis was assaulting the stronghold of Aris- 
totelian despotism, the syllogistic method of ar- 
arace..us. gi^^^e^j^tation, another province of that extensive 
empire, its ph}’sical theory, was invaded by a still more 
audacious, and, we must add, a much more unworthy inno- 
vator, Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though few of this extra- 
ordinary person’s writings were published before the middle 
of the century, yet as he died in 1641, and his disciples 
began very early to promulgate his theories, we may intro- 
duce his name more appropriately in this than in any later 
period. The system, if so it may be called, of Paracelsus had 
a primary regard to medicine, which he practised with the 
boldness of a wandering empiric. It was not unusual in 
Germany to carry on this profession; and Paracelsus em- 
ployed his youth in casting nativities, practising chiromancy, 
and exhibiting chemical tricks. He knew very little Latin, 
and his writings are as unintelligible from their style as 
their substance. Yet he was not without acuteness in his 
own profession; and his knowledge of pharmaceutic che- 
mistry was far beyond that of his age. Upon this real 
advantage he fotinded those extravagant theories which 
attracted many ardent minds in the sixteenth century, and 
were afterwards woven into new schemes of fanciful philo- 
sophy. His own models were the oriental reveries of the 
Cabbala, and the theosophy of the mystics. He seized hold 
of a notion which easily seduces the imagination of those 
who do not ask for rational proof, that there is a constant 
analogy between the macrocosm, as they called it, of exter- 
nal nature, and the microcosm of man. This harmony and 
parallelism of all things, he maintains, can only be made 
known to us by divine revelation; and hence all heathen 
philosophy has been erroneous. The key to the knowledge 
of nature is in the Scriptures only, studied by means of the 
Spirit of God communicating an interior light to the contein- 
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Illative soul, .So great an obscurity reigns over the writings 
of Paracelsus, wliicli, in Latin at least, are not originally Hs 
own, for lie bad but a scanty acquaintance witb tbat lan- 
guage, that it is difficult to pronounce upon bis opinions, 
especially as be affects to use words in senses imposed by 
bimself : tbe development of bis physical system consisted in 
an accumulation of cbemical theorems, none of which are 
conformable to sound philosophy, “ 

18. A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very pal- 
pable in Paracelsus, as in what he calls his Ga- 
balistic art, which produces by imagination and 
natural faith, ^ per iidem naturalem ingenitam,’ all magical 
operations, and counterfeits by these means whatever we see 
in the external world. Man has a sidereal as well as mate- 
rial body, an astral element, which all do not partake in 
equal degrees; and therefore the power of magic, which is 
in fact the power of astral properties, or of producing those 
effects which the stars naturally produce, is not equally 
attainable by all. This astral element of the body survives 
for a time after death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persons ; but in this state it is subject to those who possess 
the art of magic, which is then called necromancy. 

19. Paracelsus maintained the animation of every thing ; 
all minerals both feed and render their food. And extra- 
besides this life of every part of nature, it is peopled ’^agmicies. 
with spiritual beings, inhabitants of the four elements, sub- 
ject to disease and death like man. These are the silvains 
(sylphs,) undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and salamanders. It 
is thus observable that he first gave these names, which ren- 
dered afterwards the Eosicriician fables so celebrated. These 
live with man, and sometimes, except the salamanders, bear 
children to him ; they know future events, and reveal them 
to us; they are also guardians of hidden treasures, which 
may be obtained by their means.® I may perhaps have said 
too much about paradoxes so absurd and mendacious; but 


“ Briiekor, iv. 646-684:, lias copiously kunsle, which I use in the French 
descanted on the theosophy of Paracel- translation. Buhle is very brief in this 
sus ; and a still more enlarged account instance, though he has a general par- 
of it will bo found in the third volume tiality to mystical rhapsodies, 
of Sprcng'ors G-eschichte dor Arziiey- ® Sprengel, iii. 305, 
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literature is a. garden of weeds as well as flowers and, Para- 
celsus forms a link in the history of opinioiij, which should 
be not oyeiiooked, 

, '20. The sixteenth century was fertile in men, like Para- 
comeiiiis fill of aiTogant pretensions, and eager to 

Agrippa. substitute their own dogmatism for that they en- 
deavoured to overthrow. They are, compared with Aristotle, 
like the ephemeral demagogues who start np to a power they 
abuse as wel as usurp on the overthrow of some ancient 
tyranny. One of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly re- 
membered by the legends of his magical skill. Agrippa had 
drunk deep at the turbid streams of cabbalistic phlosophy, 
‘which had akeady intoxicated two men of far greater merit, 
and born for greater purposes, Picus of Miraiidola and 
Eeuchlin, The treatise of Agrippa on occult philosophy is a 
rhapsody of wild theory and juggling falsehood. It links, 
however, the theosophy of Paracelsus and the later sect of 
Behmenists with an Oriental lore, venerable in some measure 
for its antiquity, and full of those aspirations of the soul to 
break her limits, and withdraw herself from the dominion of 
sense, which soothed, in old time, the reflecting hours of 
many a solitary sage on the Ganges and the Oxus. The 
Jewish doctors had borrowed much from this eastern source, 
and especially the leading principle of their Cabbala, the 
emanation of all finite being from the infinite. But this 
philosophy was in all its successive stages mingled with 
arbitrary, if not absurd, notions as to angelic and demoniacal 
intelligences, till it reached a climax in the sixteenth 
century. 

21. Agripx^a, evidently the precursor of Paracelsus, builds 
Eispre. _ his pretended philosoi>hy on the four elements, by 
losoptiy^ -whose -varying forces the phsenomena of the world 
are chiefly produced ; yet not altogether, since there are 
occult forces of greater efficacy than the elementary, and 
which are derived from the soul of the -world, and from the 
influence of the s-tars. The mundane spirit actuates every 
being, hut in different degrees, and gives life and form to 
each ; form being derived from the ideas which the Deity has 
empowered his intelligent ministers, as it were by the use 
of his seal, to impress. A scale of being, that fundamental 
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theorem of the emanative philosophy, connects the higher 
and lower orders of things ; and hence arises the power of 
magic ; for all things have, by their concatenation, a sym- 
pathy with those above and below them, as sound is propa- 
gated along a string. But besides these natural relations, 
which the occult philosophy brings to light, it teaches ns 
also how to propitiate and influence the intelligences, mun- 
dane, angelic, or demoniacal, which people the universe. 
This is best done by fumigations with ingredients corre- 
sj)onding to their respective pi'operties. They may even thus 
be subdued, and rendered subject to man. The demons are 
clothed with a material body, and attached to the different 
elements ; they always speak Hebrew, as the oldest tongue.^ 
It would be trifling to give one moment’s consideration to 
this gibberish, were it not evidently connected with supersti- 
tious absurdities, that enchained the mind of Europe for 
some generations. We see the credence in witchcraft and 
spectral appearances, in astrology and magical charms, in 
demoniacal possessions, those fruitful springs of infatuation, 
wretchedness, and crime, sustained by an impudent parade 
of metaphysical philosophy. The system of Agrippa is the 
nfei’e creed of magical imposture, on which Paracelsus, and 
still mox*e Jacob Behmen, grafted a sort of religious mysti- 
cism. But in their general influence these theories were 
still more pernicious than the technical pedantry of the 
schools. A Venetian monk, Prancis Georgius, published a 
scheme of blended Cabbalistic and Platonic, or hTeo-Platonic, 
philosophy in 1625 ; but having no collateral pretensions to 
fame, like some other worshippers of the same phantom, he 
call only be found in the historians of obsolete paradoxes.*^ 
22. Agrippa has left, among other forgotten productions, 
a treatise on the uncertainty of the sciences, which His sceptical 
served in some measure to promote a sceptical 
school of philosophy ; no very unnatural result of such theo- 
ries as he had x>r*oposed. It is directed against the imper- 
fections sufliciently obvious in most departments of science, 
but contains nothing which has not been said more ably 


p BruckeL’, iv. 4-10. SpreHf 2 ,'f‘U iii. Briicker. iv. 374-386. Bukle, ii. 367". 
226. Biiblc, ii. 368. 
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* Brucker, v, 85. Cardan had much 
of the same kind of snpeistition as Para- 
celsus and Agrippa* He admits, as the 
basis of his physical philosophy, a sym- 
pathy between the heavenly bodms and 
onr own ; not only general, but distribu- 
tive ; the sun being in harmony with the 
heart, the moon with the animal juices. 


Sect. IL 1520—1550. 

On Moral and Political Philosophy. 

24 By ’ moral pliilosopliyj we are to understand not only sys- 
infiuence of tems of ctliics, aiid exhortatioiis to Tirtne, "but that 
moral wn- nature or customs of mankind wMcli 

men of reflecting minds are apt to take, and by wMcli they 
become qualified to guide and advise their fellows. The in- 
fluence of such men, through the popularity of their waitings, 
is not the same in all periods of society; it has sensibly 


All organised bodies he held to be ani- 
mated, so that there is no principle 
which may not be called nature. All is 
ruled by the properties of numbers. 
Heat and moisture are the only real 
qualities in nature ; the first being the 
formal, the second the material .cause of 
all things. Sprengel, iii. 278. 
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since that time. It is remarkable that he contradicts much 
that he had advanced in favour of the occult, philosophy, and 
of the art of .Eaymond Lully.^V ■ 

2S. A man far superior to both Agrippa and Paracelsus 
, wrnS' Jerome Cardan: Ms genius was quick, versatile, 
fertile, and almost profound ; yet no man can read 
the strange' book on his own life, wherein he describes, or 
pretends to describe, his extraordinary character, without sus- 
pecting a portion of insahity; a suspicion which the liypo- 
thesis of wilful falsehood would, consideriiig w^hat the book 
contains, rather augment than diminish. Cardan’s writings 
are extremely voluminous ; the chief that i^elate to general 
philosophy are those entitled De subtilitate et varietate 
rerum. Brucker praises these for their vast erudition, sup- 
ported by innumei'able experiments and observations on 
nature, which furnish no trifling collection of facts to readers 
of judgment ; while his incoherence of ideas, his extrava- 
gance of fancy, and confused method, have rendered him of 
little service to philosophy. Cardan professed himself a 
staunch enemy of Aristotle,® 
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abated in modern times, and is chiefly exercised through 
fiction, or at least a more amusing style than was found 
sufficient for our forefathers ; and from this change of 
fashion, as well as from the advance of real knowledge, and 
the greater precision of language, many books once famous 
have scarcely retained a place in our libraries, and never lie 
on our tables. 

25. In this class of literature, good writing, such at least 
as at the time appears to be good, has always been cortegianoof 
the condition of public esteem. They form a large castiguone. 
portion of the classical prose in every language. And it is 
chiefly in this point of view that several of the most distin- 
guished can deserve any mention at present. None was more 
renowned in Itaty than the Cortegiano of Castiglione, the 
first edition of which is in 1528. We -here find both the 
gracefulness of the language in this, perhaps its best age, and 
the rules of polished life in an Italian court. These, indeed, 
are rather favourably rexDresented, if we compare them with 
all we know of the state of manners from other sources ; but 
it can be no reproach to the author that he raised the 
standard of honourable character above the level of practice. 
The iDrecepts, however, are somewhat trivial, and the expres- 
sion diffuse ; faults not a little characteristic of his contem- 
poraries. A book of this kind that is serious without depth 
of thought or warmth of feeling cannot be read through with 
pleasure. 

26. At some distance below Castiglione, in merit, and 
equally in reputation, we may place the dialogues of Speroiie 
Speroni, a writer whose long life embraced two ages of 
Italian literature. These dialogues belong to the first, and 
were published in 1544. Such of them as relate to moral 
subjects, which he treats more theoretically than Castiglione, 
are solemn and dry ; they contain good sense in good lan- 
guage ; but the one has no originality, and the other no 
spirit. 

27. A Spanish prelate in the court of Charles obtained an 
extraordinary reputation in Europe by a treatise so Maroo au- 
utterly forgotten at present, that Bouterwek has auevLa. 
even omitted his name. This was Guevara, author of Marco 
Aurelio, or the Golden Book. It contains several feigned 
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letters of tlie emperor Marcus A-areliiis, wMch probably in a 
ereclnioTiB age passed for genninej and gave Togne to tbe 
book* It was continnally reprinted in . different languages 
lor more tban a centiirV'; scarce any book except tbe Bible, 
says CasaaiboB, has been so mncb translated, or so frequently 
printed^ It must be owned that Griievara is dull ; but be 
wrote in tbe infancy of Spanisli literature.^ It is fair to ob- 


^ [Tins was afterwards greatly en- 
larged Ly the aiitlior, and the title, 
Belox de prineipes, the- watch or dial of 
princes, added to the former. The 
count elicited letters are in this second 
work interspersed amidst a farrago of 
trite moral *and religions refiections. — 
1S42.] 

Bcnle speaks of G-nevara’s Marco An- 
reliowith great contempt ; its reputation 
had doubtless much declined before that 
time. 

[The account of Guevara in the for- 
mer edition, though conformable to the 
bibliographers, stood in need of some 
correction, vfhich the learned Pr. W, 
"West of Dublin has enabled me to give. 

* There are some circumstances con- 
nected with the Eelox not generally 
known, which satisfactorily account for 
various erroneous statements that have 
■been made on the subject by writers of 
high authority. The fact is, that Gue- 
vara, about the year 1518, commenced 
a life and letters of M. Aurelius, which 
purported to be a translation of a Greek 
work he found at Florence. Having 
some time afterwards lent this in MS. 
to the emperor, it was surreptitiously 
copied, and printed, as he informs us 
himself, first in Seville, and afterwards 
in Portugal. This was the famous 
Lihro aureOf, or Golden Book, which for 
more than a century afterwards was so 
very popular, and which was so often 
translated. Guevara himself subse- 
q[uently published it (1529), with eon- 
' siderable additions under the title 
"mentioned by you, but still, as I have 
already stated, forming but one treatise. 

' An Italian translation of this was pub- 
lished in Venice in 1606, and there is 
also a Latin translation.; but it was 
never so popular, nor so often rep>rinted, 
as th|. Golden Book, its , original form. 
I have a copy of this letter in the ori- 
ginal Spanish, printed at Antwerp in 
1 529, and have seen another, printed at 
Toledo in 1554, so that even after the 


author published it in an enlarged and 
altered form, it was apparently preferred. 
The English Translation of the “ Golden 
Boke of Marcus Aurelius, Emperour 
and eloquent Oratour,” was made from 
the French in 1532, by Lord Berners, 
the translator of Froissart. According 
to Lowndes it was first printed by Ber- 
thelet in 1534, in octavo. My editicn, 
by the same printer, is in quarto, 1539. 

I cannot discover from what French 
translation the English was made, the 
earliest mentioned by Brnnet being 
1535. It mnst, hou’ever, have been 
very accm'ate, as the English, though 
taken from the Spanish only at second 
hand, through the French, follows it so 
closely as to have the appearance of a 
literal translation made directly irom it. 

I have likewise the Aldine edition of the 
Italian version wdtli additions (Venice, 
1546). Antonio, Watts, and Lowndes, 
all seem to have been unaware of the 
literary history of the tw'O works.’ 

In a subsequent letter Dr. West ob- 
serves, that the evidence of his state- 
ment is easih’ given from the language 
of Guevara himself, towards the con- 
clusion of the prologue to the Eelox de 
principes. 

The following passage at the begin- 
ing of an edition of this work in the * 
British Museum without a title-page, 
but referred by a pencil note in the fly- 
leaf to the date of Seville, 1 540, will 
conflrm Dr. "W est’s assertion : — 

Coniienca el primero libro del famosis- ' 
si mo emperador IMarco Aureiio con ol 
Eelox de principes nnevaniente anadidoj 
compuesto por el nmy reverendo y mag- 
nifico senor Don Antonio de Guevara, 
obispo deGuadix,predicador y coronista 
del emperador y rey Don Carlos quinto 
destenombre; 4 euya imperial celsitad 
so dirige la presente obra. En la quat 
son anadidas eiertas cartas del emperador 
Marco Aurclio, que si qiiitaron en otras 
impressiones quo se hizieron antes desta; 
y traetase en este primero libro quanta 
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serve ' tliat Guevara seems uniformly a friend to good and 
iust government, and that he probably employs Eoman 
stories as a screen to his sathe on the abuses of his time. 
Antonio and Bayle censure this as a literary forgery inoie 
severely than is quite reasonable. Andres extols the style 

very . 

28 Guevara wrote better, or more pleasingly, in some 

other moral essays. One of them, Menosprecio di msMenos- 

corte Y alabanza d’aldea, indifferently translated corte. 

into English by Thomas Tymme in 1575, contmns some 
eloquent passages ; and being dictated apparently by is 
own feelings, instead of the spirit of book-mahing, is far 
superior to the more renowned Marco Aurelio. Antonio 
blames Guevara for affectation of antithesis, and too studious 
a desire to say everything well. But this sententious and 
antithetical style of the Spanish writers is worthy of our 
attention; for it was imitated by their English adimrers, 
and formed a style much in vogue in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James. Thus, to take a very short specimen from 
Tymme’s translation: ‘In the court,’ says Guevara, it 
profits little to be wise, forasmuch as good service is soon 
foro-otten, friends soon fafi, and enemies augment, the 
nobility doth forget itself, science is forgotten, humility 
despised, truth cloaked and hid, and good counsel refused. 


exceloncia es en el prineipe ser buen 
christiano, y qiiantos males se sigue ae 

ser tyi'ano. -i n i 

Tlio second book is annoiinced as loi- 
Comienca el segimdo libro ila- 
mado Eelox de principes, eii el qnal va 
encorporado otro miiy famoso hbro lla- 
mado Marco Aurelio; trata el autor en 
el presente libro della manera que los 
principes y grandes seuoi-es se ton de 
aver con sns miiieres, y de como ton de 
criar a siis liiios. 

1 have not searched for the numerous 
editions of the ™ 

Spanisli (Antwerp, lo29), which ^'we 
seen, contains only the original tirtion of 
Marcus Aurelius, without Uie Dial of 
Princes. Dr. West is probably right in 
sunposing that tho former was the cole- 
brSed work which was so often printed 
tliroughont Europe; 
voral editions of the second in dificitnt 


languages. One in Italian, Venic©j 1584, 
contains a fourth book, purporting to be 
the genuine work of Gruevara, and trans- 
lated from the Spanish in 1562. But 
whether this appears in any Spanish edi- 
tion I do not know. 

The account given of Gruovara in the 
Biographic universelle is plainly WTitten 
in ignoranea of the facts for which I am 
indebted to my learned correspondent. 
—1842.1 

* Yii. 148. In 1541 Sir Thomas 
Elyot published ‘ The image of govern- 
ment compiled of the acts and sentences 
of Alexander Severus,” as the work of 
Encolpius, an imaginary secretary to 
that emperor. Some have thought this 
genuine, or at least no forgery of Elyot’ s ; 
but I see little reason to ^ doubt that 
be imitated Gruevara. Eabric. Bibl. Lat, 
and Herbert. 
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Tliis elabomWy condensed mtithetical manner cannot have 

been horro^d from the Italiane, of whom ifie bj no lZZ 
a distmguislimg featiire. ■ means 

29. Bouterwek taken notice of a moral writer contem- 
fmva ^ ^ ^evara, though not so successful in 

+1 4 . +1 d’Oliva. Of him, Andres says 

aat the shght specimen he has left in his dialogue on £ 
igmty of man displays the elegance, politeness, and vigour 
of his style. It IS written,’ says Bouterwek, ‘ in a natural 
and easy manner; the ideas are for the most part clearly and 
accurately developed, and the oratorical language, particu 

“‘■■oJ'hJai, it powetfnl and 

oO. The writmp of Erasmus are very much dedicated to 
“s of Si The Enchiridion 

Colloquies, which have this primary object in view 
may be distinguished from the rest. The Colloquies are 
from them nature, the most sportive and amusing of his 
works ; the language of Erasmus has no prudery, nor his 
moral code, though strict, any austerity; it is needless to 
add, that his piety has no superstition. The dialogue is 
short and pointed, the characters display themselves natu- 
raUy, the iidicule falls, m general, with skill and delicacy 
the moral is not forced, yet always in view ; the manners of 
the age, in some of the colloquies, as in the German Inn are 
hnmoronslj and agreeably represented. Erasiiins, perhaps 
in later times, would have been successful as a comic writer’ 
e works of Vives breathe an equally pure spirit of moral- 
unnecessary to specify works of this class, 
which, valuable as they are m their tendency, form too much 
the staple htemture of every generation to be enumerated in 
Its histoy. The treatise of Melanchthon, Moralis Philoso- 
phue Epitome, stends on different grounds. It is a eonipen- 

ZLr w S'"** 0“ ‘bat of 

^istotle, hut with such variation as the principles of Ohris- 

tianifcy, or his own judgment, led him to introduce. Hence 

though he exhorts young student s, as the result of his own 

' Boiterwek. p. 309. Andr4s, vii. 149 . 
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long reflection on the subject^ to embrace the Peripatetic 
theory of morals, in preference to those of the Stoic or 
Epicurean school, and contends for the utility of moral 
philosophy, as part of the law of God, and the exposition of 
that of nature, he admits that the reason is too weak to dis- 
cern the necessity of perfect obedience, or the sinfulness of 
natural appetite.^ In this epitome, which is far from ser- 
vilely following the Aristotelian dogmas, he declares wholly 
against usury, less wise in this than Calvin, and asserts the 
magistrate’s right to punish heretics. 

31. Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governor, published in 1531, 
though it might also find a place in the history of girT.Eiyot’s 
political philosophy, or of classical literature, seems <^ 0 Teriior. 
best to fall under this head ; education of youth being cer- 
tainly no insignificant province of moral science. The author • 
was a gentleman of good family, and had been employed by 
the king in several embassies. The Biographia Britaniiica 
pronounces him ^an excellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, 
philosopher, physician, cosmographer, and historian.’ Eor 
some pai't of this sweeping eulogy we have no evidence ; but 
it is a high praise to have been one of our earliest English 
writers of worth ; and though much inferior in genius to Sir 
Thomas More, equal perhaps in learning and sagacity to any 
scholar of Henry VIII. The plan of Sir Thomas 
Elyot in his Governor, as laid down in his dedication to the 


* Ego vero qui lias sectarum contro- 
versias diii maltumqxi© agitavi, nal 
Kdrou (rrp€<pcau, nt Plato facer e prsecipit, 
valde adhortor adolescentulos, ut repudi- 
atis Stoicis et Epicureis, amplectantur 
Peripatetiea. Prsefat. ad Mor. Philos. 
Epist. (1549.) 

Id. p. 4. The following passage, 
taken nearly at random, may serve as a 
fair specimen of Melanchthon’s style: — 
Prhniim cum necesse sit legem Dei, 
item magistratuum leges nosse, ut disei- 
plinam teneamus ad coercendas cupidi- 
tatrs, facile inteiligi potest, hanc philo- 
sophiani etiam prodesse, qiice est qusedam 
domestica disciplina, quse cum demon- 
strat fontes et causas virtutum, accendit 
animos ad earum amorcm ; abeunt enim 
studia in mores, atqiie hoc magis invi- 
tantur animi, quia quo propius aspici- 
mus res bonus, eo magis ipsas et admi- 


ramur et amamus. Hie autem perfecta 
notitia virtutis quseritur. Heque vero 
duhium est, quin, ut Plato ait, sapien- 
tia, si quod ejus simulacrum manifestum 
in oculos incurreret, acerrimos amores 
excitaret. Nulla autem fingi effigies 
potest, quse propius exprimat virtutem 
et clarius oh oculos ponat spectantibus, 
quam haec doctrina. Quare ejus traeta- 
tio magnam vim habet ad exeitandos 
animos ad amorem rerum honestarum, 
prfesertim in bonis ac mediocribus in- 
geniis. p. 6. 

He tacitly retracts in this treatise all 
he had said against freewill in the first 
edition of the Loci Communes; in hae 
qti^stione moderatio adhibenda est, ne 
quas amplectamur opiniones immodera- 
tas in utramque partem, quse aut mori- 
hus officiant, aut beneficia Ohristi ob- 
scurent. p. 34. 
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king, is bold enoEgli, It is ^ to describe in our vulgar 
tongue the form of a jnst public weab which matter I have 
gathered as well of the sayings of most noble authors Greet 
and Latin, as by mine own experience, I being eontinually 
pained in some daily affairs of the public weal of this most 
noble realm almost from my childhood.’ But it is far from 
answering to this promise. After a few pages on the supe- 
riority of regal over every other government, he passes to the 
subject of education, not of a prince only, but any gentle- 
man’s son, with which he fills up the rest of his first boot. 

32. This contains several things worthy of observation, 
seyerityof advisGS that children be used to speak Latin 
education, from their infancy, and either learn Latin and Greet 
together, or begin with Greet. Elyot deprecates cruel and 
schoolmasters, by whom the wits of children be dulled, 
whereof we need no better author to witness than daily 
experience.’^ All testimonies concur to this savage ill- 
treatment of boys in the schools of this period. The fierce- 
ness of the Tudor government, the religious intolerance, the 
polemical brutality, the rigorous justice, when justice it was, 
of our laws, seem to have engendered a hardness of charac- 
ter, which displayed itself in severity of discipline, when it 
did not even reach the point of arbitrary or malignant 
cruelty. Every one knows the behaviour of Lady Jane 
Grey’s parents towards their accomplished and admirable 
child ; the slave of their temper in her brief life i the victim 
of their ambition in death. The story told by Erasmus of 
Colet is also a little too trite for repetition. The general 
fact is indubitable ; and I think we may ascribe much of the 
hypocrisy and disingenuousness, which were so unfortunately 
too much displayed in this and the first part of the next 
century, to the rigid scheme of domestic discipline so 
frequently adopted ; though I will not say but that we owe 
, some part of the firmness and powder of self-command, which 
were equally manifest in the English character, to the same 
cause. 

33, Elyot dwells much and justly on the importance of 
elegant arts, such as music, drawing, and carving, by which 
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lie means sculptnrey and of manly exercises, in liberal edu- 
cation ; and objects witli reason to tbe usual prac- He seems to 
tice of turning mere boys at fifteen to the study of tkT 
the laws,® In the second book he seems to come back to his 
original subject, by proposing to consider what qualities a 
governor ought to possess. But this soon turns to long 
common-place ethics, copiously illustrated out of ancient 
history, but perhaps, in general, little more applicable to 
kings than to private men, at least those of, superior station. 
It is plain that Elyot did not venture to handle the political 
part of his subject as he wished to do. He seems worthy, 
upon the whole, on account of the solidity of his reflections, 
to hold a higher place than Ascham, to whom, in some 
respects, he bears a good deal of resemblance. 

34. Political philosophy was not yet a common theme with 
the wiiters of Europe, unless so far as the moral 
duties of princes may have been vaguely touched ^iaciiiaTei. 
by Guevara or Elyot, or their faults strongly, but incident- 
ally adverted to by Erasmus and More. One great liimiiiary, 
however, appeared at this time, though, as he has been 
usually deemed, rather a sinister meteor, than a benignant 
star. It is easy to anticipate the name of Mcolas MachiaveL 
His writings are posthumous, and were first published at 
Eome early in 1632, with an approbation of the pope. It is 
certain, however, that the treatise called The Prince was 
written in 1513, and the Discourses on Livy about the same 
time.^ Pew are ignorant that Machiavel filled for nearly 
fifteen years the post- of secretary to that government of 
Florence which was established between the expulsion of the 
Medici in 1494 and their return in 1612. This was in fact 
the remnant of the ancient oligarchy, which had yielded to 
the ability and popular influence of Cosmo and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. Machiavel, having served this party, over which 
the gonfalonier Pietro Soderini latterly presided, with great 
talents and activity, was naturally involved in their ruin; 
and having undergone im|)risonment and torture on a charge 


Chap. S.3V. Oingu4n4 has reasonably inferred that 

^ There are m-utual references in each they were in progress at the same time, 
of these books to the other, from Avhich Hist. litt. de ITtaiie, viii. 46, 
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of conspiracy against the new governmeiitj was living in re- 
tired poverty, when he set himself down to the composition 
of his two political treatises. The strange theories that have 
been brought forward to account for the Prince of Machiavel 
conld never be revived after the publication of Ginguene’s 
history of Italian literature, and the article on Machiavel in 
the Biographic universelle, if men had not sometimes a per- 
verse pleasure in seeking refinements after the simple truth 
has been laid before them,® His own language may assure 
us of what certainly is not very improbable, that his object 
was to be employed in the service of Julian de’ Medici, who 
was at the head of the state in Florence, almost in the situa- 
tion of a prince, though without the title ; and that he wrote 
this treatise to recommend himself in his eyes. He had been 
faithful to the late powers ; but these powers were dissolved ; 
and in a republic, a dissolved government, itself the recent 
creature of force and accident, being destitute of the preju- 
dice in favour of legitimacy, could have had little chance of 
reviving again. It is probable, from the general tenor of 
Machiavehs writings, that he would rather have lived under 
a republic than under a prince ; but the choice was not left 
and it was better, in his judgment, to serve a master use- 
fully for the state, than to waste his life in poverty and 
insignificance. 

35. We may also in candour give Machiavel credit for 
His motives sincerity in that animated exhortation to Julian 
The Prince. which concludes the last chapter of The Prince, 
where he calls him forth to the noble enterprise of rescuing 
Italy from the barbarians. Tw-enty years that beautiful land 
had been the victim of foreign armies, before wdiom in suc- 
cession every native state had been humiliated or over- 
thrown. His acute mind easily perceived that no republican 
institutions would possess stability or concert enough to cast 
off this yoke. He formed, therefore, the idea of a prince ; 
one raised newly to power, for Italy furnished no hereditary 
line ; one sustained by a native army, for he deprecates the 
employment of mercenaries j one loved, but feared also, by 

° Ginguen^ has taken great pains Biographie universelle has a good ano- 
with his account of Machiavel, and I do nymous article. Tiraboschi had treated 
not know that there is a better. The the subject in a most slovenly manner. 
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tlie many ; one to whom, in so magnanimous an undertaking 
as the liberation of Italy, all lier cities would render a willing 
obedience* It niigkt be, in part, a strain of flattery iiiwHck 
he points out to Julian of Medici a prospect so dispropor- 
tionate, as we know historically, to his opportunities and his 
character ; yet it was one also perhaps of sanguine fancy and 
unfeigned hope. 

36. None of the explanations assigned for the motives of 
Machiavel in the Prince is more groundless than some of Ms 
one very early snggested, that by putting the house immoiii. 
of Medici on schemes of tyranny he was artfully luring them 
to their ruin. Whether this could be reckoned an excuse, 
may be left to the reader; but we may coiifidently afSrin 
that it contradicts the whole tenor of that treatise. And, 
without palliating the worst passages, it may be said that 
few books have been more niisrexiresented. It is very far 
from true, that he advises a tyrannical administration of 
government, or one likely to excite general resistance, even 
to those whom he thought, or rather knew from exf)erience, 
to be placed in the most difficult position for retaining 
power, by having recently been exalted to it. The Prince, 
he repeatedly says, must avoid all that wiU render him 
desj)icable or odious, especially injury to the i>roj>erty of 
citizens, or to their honour.^ This will leave him nothing to 
guard against but the ambition of a few. Gonsphacies, which 
are of little importance while the people are well affected, 
become unspeakably dangerous as soon as they are hostile.^ 
Their love, therefore, or at least the absence of their hatred, 
is the basis of the governor’s security, and far better than any 
fortresses.^ A wise j^rince will honour the nobility, at the 
same time that he gives content to the people.^ If the 
observance of these maxims is likely to subvert a ruler’s 
XDOwer, he may be presumed to have designed the ruin of the 
Medici. The first duke in the new dynasty of that house, 
Cosmo I., lived forty years in the ]3ractice of all that 
Machiavel would have advised, for evil as well as good ; and 
his reign was not insecure. 


c. xvii. and xm. s c. xix. 5 non essere odiato de' popoU 

^ c. XX. ; la miglior fortezza die sia ^ c. xix. 
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37. But muclx of a darker taint is found in The Prince. 

Biifcmaay faith, Justice, cleniency, religion, should be 

dangerous, in the moiith of the ideal ruler; but he must 
learn not to fear the discredit of any actions which he finds 
necessary to preserve his power In a new governiiient it is 
impossible to avoid the charge of cruelty ; for new states are 
always exposed to dangers. Such cruelties perpetrated at 
the outset and from necessity, if we may be permitted to 
speak well of what is evil/ may be useful; though when 
they become habitual and unnecessary, they are incompatible 
with the continuance of this species of power.^^^ It is best to 
be both loved and feared ; but if a choice must be made, it 
should be of the latter. Por men are nattirally ungrateful, 
fickle, dissembling, cowardly, and will promise much to a 
benefactor, but desert him in his need, and will break the 
bonds of love much sooner than those of feari But fear does 
not imply hatred ; nor need a prince apprehend that, while 
he abstains from the properties and the lives of his subjects. 
Occasions to take the property of others never cease, while 
those of shedding blood are rare ; and besides, a man will 
sooner forgive the death of his father than the loss of his 
inheritance.” 

38, The eighteenth chapter, on the manner in which 

Its only pal- ppl^ces should obseiwe faith, might pass for a satfre 
liation. their usual violations of it, if the author did not 

too seriously manifest his approbation of them. The best 
palliation of this, and of what else has been justly censured 
in Machiavel, is to be derived from his life and times. 
These led him to consider every petty government as in a 
continual state of self-defence against treachery and violence, 
from its Hi-affected citizens, as well as from its ambitious 
neighbours. It is very difficult to draw the straight line of 
natural right in such circumstances ; and neither perhaps 
the cool reader of a remote age, nor the secure subject of a 
well-organised community, is altogether a fair arbiter of what 
has been done or counselled in days of peril and necessity ; 
relatively, I mean, to the persons, not to the objective 
character of actions. There is certainly a steadiness of 


^ c. xvi. xviii. 
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moral principle and Cliristian endurance wliicli tells us that 
it is better not to exist at all than to exist at tbe price of 
virtue ; but few indeed of tbe countrymen and contemporaries 
of Macliiavel bad any claim to the practice, wbatever tbey 
niigbt bave to tbe profession, of sucb integTity. His crime 
in fbe e 3 ’-es of tbe world, and it was truly a crinie, was to 
bave cast away tbe veil of hypocrisy, tbe profession of a 
religious adherence to maxims which at tbe same moment 
were violated.*^ 

39. Tbe Discourses of Macbiavel upon tbe first books of 
Livy, though not more celebrated than The Prince, HisDis- 
bave been better esteemed. Par from being exempt Svyf 
from tbe same bias in favour of unscrupulous politics, they 
abound with similar maxims, especially in the third book ; 
but tbey contain more sound and deeji thinking on tbe spirit 
of small republics than could be found in any preceding 
writer that has descended to us ; more, pirobably, in a prac- 
tical sense, than tbe Politics of Aristotle, tbongb tbey are 
not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon the Eoman govern- 
ment, be is naturally sometimes misled by confidence in 
Livy ; but bis own acquaintance with modern Italy was in 
some measure the corrective that secured Mm from the errors 
of ordinary antiquaries. 

40. These discourses are divided mto three books, and con- 
tain 143 chapters with no great regard to arrange- Tiieinead- 
ment ; written probably as reflections occasionally 
presented themselves to the author’s mind. They are built 
upon one predominant idea ; that tbe political and military 
annals of early Eome having bad their counterparts in a 
great variety of parallel instances which the recent history of 
Italy furnished, it is safe to draw experimental principles 
from them, and to expect the recurrence of similar conse- 
quences in the same circumstances. Though this reasoning 
may easily mislead us, from an imperfect estimate of the 


® Morliof has obserred that all the the secoud book, however, of which, fall 
arts of tyranny which we read in Ma- of the stmtagems and irands of Uiony- 
cliiavel had been imfolcled by Aristotle ; sins, thongli nearly of the age of Arfs- 
and Gfinguene has shown this in some totle, is not genuine. Mitford, with his 
measure from the eleventh chapter of the usual partiality to tyrants (chap. xxxi. 
fifth hook of the iattor’s Polities. He sect. 8), seems to think them all laud- 
might also liave quoted the (Economies ; able. 
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conditions, and does not give a Mgli probability to oiir an- 
ticipations, it is sncb as tliose entrusted witli tlie safety 
of coniinonwealtlis ougM not to neglect. Bnt Macbiavel 
sprinkles tbese discourses witli tliouglits of a more general 
cast, and often applies a comprelieiisive knowledge of Mstory, 
and a long experience of mankind. 

41. Permanence, according to Macliiavel, is tbe great aim 
of government.^ In this very common sentiment among 
writers accustomed to republican forms, although experience 
of the mischiefs generally attending upon change might lead 
to it, there is, no doubt, a little of MachiavePs original taint, 
the reference of political ends to the benefit of the rulers 
rather than that of the community* But the polity which 
he seems for the most part to prefer, though he does not 
speak explicitly, nor always perhaps consistently, is one 
wherein .the people should at least have great weight. In 
one passage he recommends, like Gicero and Tacitus, the 
triple form, which endeavours to conciliate the power of a 
prince with that of a nobility and a popular assembly ; as 
the best means of preventing that cycle of revolutions through 
which, as he supposes, the simpler institutions would natu- 
rally, if not necessarily, pass j from monarchy to aristocracy, 
from that to democracy, and finally to monarchy again ; 
though, as he observes, it rarely happens that there is time 
given to complete this cycle, which requmes a long course of 
ages, the community itself, as an independent state, being 
generally destroyed before the close of the period.^^ But, 
with his predilection for a republican polity, he yet saw its 
essential weakness in difficult circumstances ; and hence ob- 
serves that there is no surer way to ruin a democracy than to 
set it on bold nndertakings, which it is sure to misconduct.*^ 
He has made also the profound and important remark, that 
states are rarely either formed or reformed except by one 
man.® 

42. Few political treatises can even now be read -with more 


1. 2 . c. ii. 

^ c. ii. and vi. 
c. Hii. 

* c. 9- Corniani, iv, 70, has attempted 


to reduce into system the Discourses of 
Machiavel, which have no regular ar- 
rangement, so that i}eariy the same 
thoughts recur in different chapters. 
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advantage tlian tlie Discourses of Macliiavel; and in pro- 
|)ortion as tlie course of civil society tends fartlier 
towards democracy, and especially if it sliould lead to ence. 
wliat seems tlie inevitable consequence of democracy, a con- 
siderable subdivision of independent states, tbey may acquire 
an additional value. The absence of all passion, tlie conti- 
nual reference of every public measure to a distinct end, tbe 
disregard of vulgar associations with names or persons, ren- 
der Mm, tbongb too cold of lieart for a very generous reader, 
a sagacious and useful monitor for any one wbo can employ 
tbe necessary methods of correcting Ms tlieorems. He 
formed a school of subtle reasoners upon political history, 
wMeli, both in Italy and France, was in vogue for two cen- 
turies ; and, wdiatevor might be its errors, has hardly been 
superseded for the better by the loose declamation that some 
dignify with the name of philosophical politics, and in which 
we continually find a more flagitious and undisguised aban- 
donment of moral rules for the sake of some idol of a general 
principle than can be imputed to the Prince of MachiaveL 
, 48. Besides these two works, , the History of Florence 
is enough to immortalise the. name of Hicolas Ma- HiaHistoiy 
cilia veL Seldom has a more giant stride been made ^^^^^rence, 
in any department of literature than by this judicious, clear, 
and elegant history : for the preceding historical works, 
whether in Italy or out of it, had no claims to the praise of 
classical composition, while this has ranked among the 
greatest of that order. Machiavel was the first who gave at 
once a general and a luminous development of great events 
in their causes and connexions, such as we find in the fii’st 
book of his History of Florence. That view of the formation 
of Eurox^eaii societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, on the 
ruins of the Eomaii empire, though it may seem now to con- 
tain only v;hat is familiar, had never been attempted before, 
and is still, for its conciseness and truth, as good as any that 
can be read. 

44. The little treatises of Giannotti and Contarini on the 
republic of Venice, being chiefly descriptive of actual Treatises on 
institutions, though .the former, a Florentine by Ooremment 
birth, sometimes reasons upon and even censures them, 
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would not deserve notice, except as tliey display an atten- 
tion to the workings of a most complicated, and at tke 
same time a most successful macMiie. Tke wonderful per- 
nianeiicy, tranquillity, and prosperity of Venice became the 
admiration of Europe, and especially, as was most natural, of 
Italy; where she stood aloii^e, without internal usurpation 
or foreign interference, strong in wisdom more than in arms, 
the survivor of many lines of petty princes, and many revolu- 
tions of turbulent democracy, which had, on either side of 
the Apeiinine, run their race of guilt and sorrow for several 
preceding centuries..* 

45. Calvin alone, of the reformers in this period, has 
Calvin’s po- touchod iipon political government as a theme of 
rational discussion; though he admits that it is 
needless to dispute which is the best form of polity, since 
private men have not the right of altering that under which 
they live. The change from monarchy to despotism, he says, 
is easy ; nor is that from aristocracy to the dominion of a 
few much more difficult ; but nothing is so apt to follow as 
sedition from a popular regimen. But uj^on the whole he 
considers an aristocratic .form to be far better than the other 
two, on account of the vices and infirmity of human nature." 


Sect. III. 1501—1510. 

jurisprudence. 

46. UnUEE the name Jurisprudence, we are not yet to seek for 
jnrispru- writings on that high department of moral philoso- 
Eo>. which treats of the rules of universal justice, 
man law. by wHch positive legislation and courts of judica- 

ture ought to he directed. Whatever of this kind may 
appear in works of this period arises incidentally out of their 
subject, and does not constitute their essence. According to 
the primary and established sense of the word, especially 


, * These ure both published in GrseTins, Thesaur. Antiq. Italife. See, too. 
Oiiigiien^, viit 186. 

** CalY. Inst; I, iv. e. 20, | 8. 
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tte Continent, jurisprudence is the science of the Roman 
law, and is seldom applied to any other positive system, but 
least of all to the law of nature. Yet the application of this 
study has been too extensive in Europe, and the renown of 
its chief writers too high, to admit of our passing wholly 
over this department of literature, as we do some technical 
and professional subjects. 

47. The civil or Roman law is comprehended in four 
leading divisions (besides some later than the time The la^s 
of Justinian), very unequal in length, hut altogether arranged, 
forming that multifarious collection usually styled the Cor- 
pus Juris Civilis. As this has sometimes been published 
in a single, though a vast and closely printed volume, it may 
seem extraordinary that by means of arranged indexes, mar- 
ginal references, and similar resources, it was not, soon after 
it came into use as a standard authority, or, at least, soon 
after the invention of printing, reduced into a less disorderly 
state than its present disposition exhibits. But the labours 
of the older jurists, in accumulating glosses or short marginal 
interpretations, were more calculated to multiply than to 
disentangle- the intricacies of the Pandects. 

48. It is at first sight more wonderful, that many nations 
of Europe, instead of selecting the most valuable Adoption of 
portion of the civil law, as directory to their own 
tribunals, should have bestowed decisive authority on that 
entire unwieldy body which bore the name of Justinian j 
laws which they could not understand, and -which, in great 
measure, must, if understood, have been perceived to clash 
with the new order of human society. But the homage paid 
to the Roman name, the previous reception of the Theodosian 
code in the same countries, vague notion of the Italians, 
artfully encouraged . by one party, that the Conrads and 
Frederics were really successors of the Theodosii and Justi- 
nians, the frequent clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness 
of the decisions of the old lawyers which fill the Pandects, the 
immense difficulty of separating the less useful portion, and 
of obtaining public authority for a new system, the deference, 
above all, to great names, which cramped every effort of the 
human mind in the middle ages, will sufficiently account for 
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tlio acloi>tioii of a jurisprudence so complicated^ uncertain, 
unintelligible and ill fitted to tlie times. 

49 Tlie portentous ignorance of tlie earlier jurists in 
utiiitvof o'v'^ory thing that could aid tlieir textual explana- 
£Sniin-to been noticed in the first chapter of this 

lawyers. Yoliime. TMs coiild iiot hold out long after the 

revival of learning. Bnda3a35 in his Observations on the 
Pandects, was the first to furnish bettor verbal interpreta- 
tions ; but his j)liiloiogical erudition was not sustained bj 
that knowledge of the laws themselves which nothing but 
long labour could impart.^ Such a knowledge of the Latin 
language as even after the revival of letters was given in the 
schools, or, we may add, as is now obtained b}^ those who are 
counted learned among ns, is by no means sufficient for the 
understanding those Poman lawyers, whose short decisions, 
or, as we should call them, opinions, occupy the fifty books 
of the Pandects. They had not only a technical terminology, 
as is perhaps necessary in professional usage, but many words 
and phrases not merely technical occur, as to the names and 
notions of things, which the classical authors, es]pecially such 
as are commonly read, do not contain. Yet these writers of 
antiquity, when diligently pursued, throw much light upon 
jurisprudence ; they assist conjecture, if the}" do not afford 
pi'oof, as to the nieaniing of words ; they explain allusions, 
they connect the laws with their temporary causes or general 
principles ; and if they seem a little to lead us astray from 
the great object of jurisprudence, the adjudication of right, 
it was still highly important, in the conditions that Europe 
had imposed upon herself, to ascertain what it was that she 
had chosen to obey. 

. 50. XJlric Zasius, a professor at Priburg, and Q^arcia 
Alclati ; his d’Erzilla, whose Coinmentaries -were 2>rinted in 
1515, should have the credit, according to Andres, 
of leading the way to a more elegant jurisxn'iidence J Tlie 
former of these is known, in some measure, as a scholar and 


Grayina, Origines Jm*, Civ. p. 211. 
y Andres, xvi. 143. Savigny agrees 
with Andres as to the merits of Zasius, 
and observes that the revival of the 
study of the laws in- their original 
sources, instead of the commentators, 


had been announced by several signs be- 
fore the sixteenth century. Ambrogio 
Trcoversari had recommended this, and 
Lobrixa wrote against the errors of Ac- 
cursius, though in a superficial manner. 
Gescli. des Romisehen Reehts, vi. 364 . 
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a correspondent of Erasoins ; for the latter I have to depend 
on the testimony of his countryman. But the general voice 
of Europe has always named Andrew Alciati of Milan as the 
restorer of the Boinan law. He taught, from the year 1518 
to his death in 1550, in the universities of Avignon, Milan, 
Bourges, Paris, and Bologna. Literature became with him 
the handmaid of law ; the historians of Eome, her anti- 
quaries, her orators and poets, were called upon to elucidate 
the obsolete words and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; 
to which, the earlier as well as uhe nioi’e valuable and 
extensive portion of the civil law, this method of classical 
interpretation is chiefly applicable. Alciati had another 
advantage, denied to his predecessors of the middle ages, in 
the possession of the Byzantine jurists; with whom, says 
Gravina, the learning of Ecman law had been preserved in 
a more perfect state amidst other vestiges of the empire, and 
■while almost extinguished in Italy by the barbarians, had 
been in daily usage at Coiistaiitinople down to its capture. 
Alciati was the first who taught the lawyers to write with 
purity and elegance. Erasmus has applied to him the eulogy 
of Cicero on Scsevola, that he was the most jurisprudent of 
orators, and the most eloquent of lawyers. But he deserved 
also the higher praise of sweeping away the rubbish of con- 
flicting glosses, which had so confounded the students by 
their contrary subtilties, that it had become a practice to 
count, instead of weighing, their authorities. It has been 
regretted that he made little use of philosophy in the expo- 
sition of law ; but this could not have been attempted in the 
sixteenth century without the utmost danger of misleading 
the interpreter.^ 

51. The practical lawyers, whose prejudices were nou- 
rished by their interests, conspired with the pro- opposition 
lessors of the old school to clamour against the him. 
introduction of literature into jurisprudence, Alciati was 
driven sometimes from one university to another by them 
opposition ; but more frequently his restless disposition and 
his notorious desire of gain were the causes of his migra- 
tions. They were the means of diffusing a more liberal 


* Baylo, art. Alciati. Gravina, p. 206, Tirabosclii, ix, 115. Gornimi, v. 67. 
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■eoTirse of studies in France as' well as Italy, and especially 
ill tlie great legal university of Bourges. He stood not, 
however, alone in scattering the flowers of polite literature 
over the thorny brakes of jurisprudence. An 
Agustmo. Spaniard, Antonio Agustiiio, might per- 

haps be placed almost on a level with him. The first work 
of Agustino, Emendationes Juris Civilis, was published in 
1544. Andres, seldom deficient in jiraising Ms compatriots, 
pronounces such an eulogy on the writings of Agustino, as 
to find no one hut Cujacius worthy of being accounted his 
equal, if indeed he does not give the preference in genius 
and learning to the older writer.®* Gravina is less diffusely 
panegyxical ; and in fact it is certain that Agustino, though 
a lawyer of great erudition and intelligence, has been eclipsed 
by those for whom he prepared the way. 
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Sect. I. 1520—1550. 

Poetry in Italy — ^In Spain and Portugal — ^In France and Germany— In 
England — Wyatt and Surrey" — Latin Poetry. 

1. The singnlar grace of Ariosto’s poem bad not less dis- 
tiiiguislied it than his fertility of iiiTention and brii- 
liancy of language. Eor the Italian poetry, since 
the days of Petrarch, -with the exception, of Lorenzo and 
Politian, the boasts of Florence, had been very deficient in 
elegance ; the sonnets and odes of the fifteenth century, even 
those written near its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d’Aquila, 
Benivieni, and other now obscni’e names, though the list of 
poets in Crescimbeni will be found very long, are hardly 
mentioned by the generality of critics but for the purpose of 
censure; while Boiardo, who deserved most praise for bold 
and happy inventions, lost much of it through an unpolished 
and inharmonious style. In the succeeding period, the faults 
of the Italian school were entirely opposite ; in Bemho, and 
those who, by their studious and servile imitation of one 
great master, were called Petrarchists, there was an elaborate 
sweetness, a fastidions delicacy, a harmony of sound, which 
frequently served as an excuse for coldness of imagination 
and poverty of thought. ^ As the too careful imitation of 
Cicero,’ says Tirabosehi, ^caused Bembo to fall into an, 
affected elegance in his Latin style, so in his Italian poetry, 
while he lal)ours to restore the manner of Petrarch, he dis- 
plays more of art than of natural genius. Tet by banishing 
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tlie mdeB,ess of former poetry, and ' .pointing ont the right, 
path, he was of no small adYantage to those who knew how 
to imitate his excellences and aToid his faults/ ^ 

2. The chief care of Bembo was to aYoid the unpolished 
Its beauties wMch deformed the poetry of the fifteenth 

ana defects, ccntiiry in the eyes of one so exquisitely sensible to 
the charms of diction. It is from him that the historians 
of Italian literature date the reYival of the Petrarcan ele- 
gance; of which a foreigner, unless conversant with the 
language in all its varieties, can hardly judge, though he 
may perceive the want of original conception, and the 
monotony of conventional phrases, w^Mch is too frequently 
characteristic of the Italian sonnet. Tet the sonnets of 
Bembo on the death of his Morosina, the mother of his 
children, display a real tenderness not unworthy of his 
master 5 and the canzone on that of his brother has obtained 
not less renown; though Tassoni, a very fastidious critic, 
has ridiculed its centonism, or studious incorporation of 
lines from Petrarch; a practice wliich the habit of writing 
Latin poetry, wherein it should be sparingly employed, but 
not wholly avoided, would naturally encourage.^ 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy produced in the 
Character of sixteenth century was immensely great. Crescim- 
itaiianpoe- ^ eighty earlier than 1550, whom 

he selects from many hundred ever-forgotten names. By 
far the larger proportion of these confined themselves to the 
sonnet and tbe canzone or ode; and the theme is generally 
love, though they sometimes change it to religion. A con- 
ventional phraseology, an interminable repetition of tlie 
beauties and coldness of perhaps an ideal, certainly to us an 
unknown mistress, run through these productions ; which so 
much resemble each other as sometimes to suggest to any 
one who reads the Sceltas which bring together many 
extracts from these poets, no other parallel than that of the 
hooting of owls in concert ; a sound melancholy and not 
unpleasing to all ears in its way, but monotonous, unin- 
tellectual, and manifesting as little real sorrow or sentiment 
in the bird as these compositions do in the poet.^ 

A Vol. X. p. 3. . ^ ^ ® Mumtori himself ohsoTTes the tiin- 

Tiraboschi, ibid, Oorniarii, iv, 102. talising habit in which sonnettocrs in- 
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4. A few exceptions may certainly Ibe made. Alamamii^ 
tiongli tlie sonnet is not Ms peculiar line of 

^ strength, and thongli he often follows the track of 
Petrarch with almost servile imitation, conld not, •with liis 
powerful genius, but raise himself above the coninion level. 
His Lygura Pianta, a Genoese lady, the heroine of iiiaiiy 
sonnets, is the shadow' of Laura ; but -when he turns to the 
calamities of Italy and his own, that stern sound is heard 
again, that almost reminds us of Dante and Alfieri. The 
Italian critics, to whom we must of course implicitly defer as 
to the grace and taste of their own writers, speak well of 
Molza, and some other of the smaller poets ; though they are 
seldom exempt from the general defects above mentioned. 
But none does Crescimbeiii so much extol as a Yittoria 
j)oetess, in every respect the most eminent of her 
sex in Italy, the widow of the Marquis of Pescara, Vittoria 
Colonna, surnamed, he says, by the public voice, the divine. 
The rare virtues and consummate talents of this lady were 
the theme of all Italy, in that brilliant age of her literature ; 
and her name is familiar to the ordinary reader at this day. 
The canzone dedicated to the memory of her illustrious 
husband is worthy of both.*^ 

5. The satires of Ariosto, seven in number, and composed 
in the Horatian manner, were published after Ms satires of 
death in 1584. Tiraboschi places them at the head iSmamiL 
of that class of poetry. The reader will find an analysis of 
these satires, with some extracts, in Ginguene.® The twelve 
satires of Alamanni, one of the Florentine, exiles, of which 
the first edition is dated in 1532, though of earlier publi- 
cation than those of Ariosto, indicate an acquaintance with 
them. They are to one another as Horace and Juvenal, and 


dulge tliemselyes, of tliseatening to die 
for love, which neyer comes to any thing; 
qxiella volgare smania che mostrano 
gl’ amanti di voler morire, e che tante 
volte s’ ode in hocca loro, ma non mai 
viene ad effetto. 

* Crescimheni della volgar Poesia, 
Tols. ii. and iii, Por the character of 
Vittoria Colonna, see ii. 360. Koscoo 
(Leo X. iii. 314) thinks her canzone on 
her husband in no respect inferior to 


that of Bembo on his brother. It is 
rather by a stretch of chronology that 
this writer reckons Vittoria, Berni, and 
several more, among the poets of Leo's 
age. 

* ix, 100-129. Gorniani, iv. 55. In 
one passage of the second satir-e Ariosto 
assumes a tone of higher dignity than 
Horace ever ventured, and inveighs 
against the Italian courts in the spirit 
of his rival Alamanni. 
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Alamanni. 


astlieir fortumes might lead as to expect; one gay,. easy, fall 
of tlie best form of Epicurean pliilosopliy, cheerfulness^ and 
content in the simpler enjoyments , of life ; the other ardent^ :# 
scornfiilj, inisparingj declamatory, a hater of Tice, and no great 
louer of maiiMnd, pouring forth his moral wrath in no feeble 
strain. We have seen in another place his animadversions 
on the court of Eome; nor does anything in Italy escape his 
reseiitnient/ The other poems of Alamanni are of a very 
miscellaneous description; eclogues, little else than close imi- 
tations of Theocritus and Tirgil, elegies, odes, hymns, psalms, 
fables, tragedies, and what were called a name for all 
unclassed poetry. 

6. Alaniaimi’s epic, or rather romantic poem, the Avarchide, 
is admitted by all critics to be a work of old age, 
little worthy of his name. But his poem on agri- 
culture, La Coltivazione, has been highly extolled. A certain 
degree of languor seems generally to hang on Italian blank 
verse ; and in didactic poetry it is not likely to be overcome. 
The Bees of Eucellai is a poem written with ex- 
quisite sweetness of style; but the critics have 
sometimes forgotten to mention, that it is little else than a 
free translation from the fourth Georgic.^ hTo one has ever 
pretended to rescue from the charge of dulness and 
Tnssino. ixi^ipidity the epic poem of the father of blank verse, 
Trissiiio, on the liberation of Italy from the Goths by Beli- 
sarius. It is, of all long poems that are remembered at all, 
the most unfortunate in its reputation. 

7. A very different name is that of Berni, partly known 
by his ludicrous poetry, which has given that style 
the appellation of Poesia Bernesca, rather on account 
of Ms excellence than originality, for nothing is so congenial 
to the Italians,^ but far more by his ri-faccimentOy or re- 


Euceliai. 


Berni, 


Tlae following lines, whicli conclude 
tlio twelfth and last satire, may serve as 
a specimen of Alamanni’s declamatory 
tone of iiivectiTe, and liis bitter attacks 
on Rome, whom he is s 


O elii vedesse il ver, yedrebhe cotae 
Piti disnor tu, clxe ’1 tuo Luther Martino 
Porti a te stessa, e pih gravose some ; 

Non la Germania, n6 ; ma r ooio, a.Tino, 
Avarizia, ambition, Inssuria e gola,- 
' Ti mena al fin, che veggiam vioino. , 
Non \ nr (Xtiesto dice lo, non Pranda sola, 


Non pur la Spagna, tutta Italia ancora 
Che ti tien d’ heresia, di Tiz.i scuola. 

E che nol credo, -no dimandi ogn’ ora 
TJrbin, Ferrara, 1’ Orso, e la Golonna, 

La Marca, il Komagmiol, ma pih che plora 
Per te serrendo, che fh d* aitri donna, 

s Roscoe’s Leo, iii. 351. Tiraboschi, 
X. 85. xllgarotti, and Corniani (v. 116), 
who quotes him, do not esteem the 
poem of Rueellai highly. 

Corniani, iv. 252. Roscoe, Hi. 323. 
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mouldiBg of tte poem of Boiardo, The Orlando InnamoratOj^ 
an iH-writteii poem, especially to Tuscan ears, had been en- 
cumbered by the heavy continuation of Agostini. Yet if its 
own intrinsic beauties of invention wonld not have secured it 
from oblivion, the vast success of the Orlando Furioso, itself 
only a continuation, and borrowing most of its characters 
from Boiardo’s poem, must have made it impossible for Italians 
of any curiosity to neglect the primary source of so much 
delight. Beriii, therefore, undertook the singular office of 
writing over again the Orlando Innamorato, preserving the 
sense of almost every stanza, though every stanza was more 
or less altered, and inserting nothing but a few introductory 
passages, in the manner of Ariosto, to each eaiitod The 
genius of Beriii, playful, satirical, flexible, was admirably 
fitted to perform this labour ; the rude Lombardisnis of the 
lower Po gave way to the racy idiom of Florence ; aud the 
Orlando Innamorato has descended to p)osterity as the work 
of two minds, remarkably combined in this instance ; the 
sole praise of invention, circumstance, description, and very 
frequently that of poetical figure and sentiment, belonging 
to Boiardo ; that of style, in the peculiar and limited use of 
the word, to Berni. The character of the poem, as thus 
adorned, has sometimes been misconceived. Though Berni 
is almost always sprighxly, he is not, in this romance, a 
burlesque or buffoon poet.^ I once heard Foscolo prefer him 
to Ariosto. A foreigner, not so familiar with the peculiari- 


^ Tlie first edition of tlie Eifaeciniento 
is in 1541, and the second in 1542. In 
that of 1545 the first eighty-two stanzas 
are very different from those that corre- 
spond in former editions ; some that fol- 
low are suspected not to be genuine. It 
seems that we have no edition on which 
we can w'holly depend. No edition of 
Berni appeared from 1545 to 1725, 
though Bomeniehi was printed several 
times. This reformer of Boiardo did 
not alter the test nearly so much as 
Berni. Panizzi, vol. ii. 


head of the twentieth canto, it is hard to 
say what Tiraboschi meant by impieties. 
But though Tiraboschi must have road 
Berni, he has here chosen to copy Zeno, 
who talks of ‘ il poema di Boiardo, ri- 
fatto dal Berni, e di serio trasformato 
in ridjcolo, e di onesto in iseandaloso, e 
pero ginstamente dannato dalla chiesa.’ 
(Fontanini, p. 273.) Zeno, even more 
surely than Tiraboschi, was perfectly 
acquainted wdtli Berni’s poem : how 
could he give so false a character of it ? 
Bid ho copy some older w'riter? and 



^ Tiraboschi, vii. 195, censures Berni w'hy? It seems hard not to think that 
for * motti e raceonti troppo liberi ed some suspicion of Berni's bias towards 
enipi, die vi ha inseriti.’ G-inguen^ ex- Protestantism had engendered a preju- 
claims, as well he may against this im- dice against his poem, which remained 
putation. Berni has inserted no stories; when the cause had been forgotttn, as 
and unless it were the few stanzas against it certainly was in the days of Zeno and 
monastic hypocrisy that remain at the Tiraboschi, 
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ties of laiignage^ would probably tliiiik bis style less brilliaii,t, 
and less pelineid ; and it is in execution alone tbat lie claims, 
to be considered as an original poet. Tlie, Orlando Innamo- 
mto was also remoulded by Domeniclii in' 1545 ; but the 
excellence of Berni bas caused tbis feeble production to be 
nearly passed over by tbe Italian critics.^ 

8. Spain now began to experience one of those revolu- 
spaiiish tions in fashionable taste which await the political 
poets. changes of nations. Her native poetry^ whethei’ 
Castilian or Valencian, had characteristics of its own^ that 
placed it in a different region from the Italian. The short 
heroiCj, amatory, or devotional songs, which the Peninsular 
dialects wex’e accustomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too 
hyperbolical for a taste which, it* not correctly classical, was 
at least studious of a grace not easily compatible with extra- 
vagance. But the continual intercourse of the Spaniards 
with Italy, partly snbject to their sovereign, and the scene of 
his wars, accustomed their nobles to relish the charms of a 
sister language, less energetic, but more polished than their 
Boscan. owh . Two poets, Boscaii and Garcilasso de la Yega, 
Garciiasso. hrought from Italy the softer beauties of amorous 
poetry, embodied in the regular sonnet, which had hitherto 
been little employed in the Peninsula. These poems seem 


* Tlie ingenuity,’ says Mr. Panizzi, 
‘-witli ’H'hich Berni iinds a resemblance 
between distant objects, and the rapidity 
with -which he suddenly connects the 
most remote ideas ; the solemn manner 
in which he either alludes to ludicrous 
events or utters an absurdity ; the air of 
innocence and naivete with which ho 
presents remarks full of shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world; that peculiar 
bonhomie with which ho seems to look 
kindly and. at the same time unwillingly 
on human errors or wickedness ; the 
keen irony which he uses with so much 
appearance of simplicity and aversion to 
bitterness: the seeming singleness of 
heart with which he appears anxious to 
excuse men and actions, at the very mo- 
ment that he is most inveterate in expos- 
ing them ; these are the chief elements 
of Berni’ s poetry. Add to this the style, 
the loftiness of the verse contrasting 
with the frivolity of the argument, the 
gravest conception expressed in the 


most homely manner ; the seasonable 
use of strange metaphors and of similes 
sometimes sublime, and for this very 
reason the more laughable, wdien con- 
sidered -tt’itli relation to the subject 
which they are intended to illustrate, 
form tho most remarkable features of 
his style.” p. 120. 

* Any candid Italian scholar who will 
peruse the Kifaecimento of Berni with 
attention will bo conipeilcd to admit 
that, although many parts of the poem 
of Boiardo have been improved in that 
work, such has not always been the 
ease ; and will, moreover, be convinced 
that some parts of tho Eifaccimento, 
besides those suspected in former times, 
are evidently either not written by Berni, 
or have not received from him, if they 
be his, such corrections as to be worthy 
of thoir author.’ p. 141. Mr. P. shows 
in several passages liis grounds for this 
suspicion. 
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not to have been printed till 1543^ when both Bosean and 
Garcilasso -were dead, and tlieir new school had already met 
•with both support and opposition at the court of Valladolid. 
The national character is not entirely lost in these poets ; 
love still speaks with more imioetuous ardoui', with more 
plaintive sorrow than in the contemporary Italians; but the 
restraints of taste and reason are perceived to control his 
voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, called Salicio and 3femoroso, 
is pronounced by the Spanish critics to be one of the finest 
works in their language. It is sadder than the lament of 
saddest nightingales. We judge of all such poetry differently 
ill the progressive stages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most remarkable men for 
variety of talents whom Spain has produced, ranks 
with Boscaii and Garcilasso as a reformer of Cas- 
tiliaii poetry. His character as a soldier, as the severe 
governor of Siena, as the haughty minister of Charles at 
the court of Eome and the council of Trent is notorious in 
history.^ His exDistles, in an Horatian style, full of a mascu- 
line and elevated philosoiihy, though deficient in harmony 
and polish, are jireferred to his sonnets ; a species of comj) 0 - 
sition where these faults are more percej)tible ; and for which, 
at least in the style then i)opular, the stern understanding 
of Mendoza seems to have been ill adapted. ^ Though he 
composed,’ says Bouterwek, in the Italian manner with less 
facility than Bosean and Garcilasso, he felt more correctly 
than they or any other of his countrymen the difference 
between the Spanish and Italian languages, with respect to 
their capabilities for versification. The Spanish admits of 
none of those pleasing elisions, which, particularly when 
terminating vowels are omitted, render the mechanism of 
Italian versification so easy, and enable the poet to augment 
or diminish the number of syllables according to his plea- 
sure ; and this difference in the two languages renders the 
comp>osition of a Spanish sonnet a difficult task. Still more 
does the Spanish language seem hostile to the soft termina- 
tion of a succession of feminine rhymes; for the Spanish 

« Sadolet, in one of liis opistles dated young, \vho liad visited him at Carpen- 
1532 (lib. vi. p. 309, edit. 1554), gives tras on his v'ay to Eome; a journey nn- 
an interesting character of Mendoza, then dertaken solely for the sake of learning. 
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poet,, 'who adopts tMs rule of tlie Italian soiinet^is compelled 
to baiiisli from bis rlijnies all infinitives of verbs, together with 
a whole host of- sonorous substantives and adjectives. Men- 
<loza therefore availed himself of the use of masculine rhymes 
in Ms sonnets ; but this metrical licence was strongly censured 
by all partisans of the Italian style. Nevertheless, had he 
given to his sonnets more of the tenderness of Petrarch, it is 
probable that they would have found imitators. Some of 
them, indeed, may be considered as successful productions, 
and tliroughont all the langnage is correct and noble/® 

10. The lyric poems of Mendoza, written in the old national 

saa di tacitly improved and polished, are preferred 

Miranda. the Spaniards to his other works. Many of them 
are printed in the Eomancero General. Saa di Mirand*^., 
though a Portuguese, has written much in Castilian, as well 
as in his own language. Endowed by nature with the 
melancholy temperament akin to poetic sensibility, he fell 
readily into the pastoral strain, for which his own language 
is said to be peculiarly formed. The greater and better part 
of his eclogues, however, are in Castilian. He is said to 
have chosen the latter language for imagery, and his own for 
reflection.^ Of this poet, as well as of his Castilian contem- 
poraries, the reader will find a sufficient account in Bouterwek 
and Sismondi, 

11. Portugal, however, produced one who did not abandon 

her own soft and voluptuons dialect, Eibeyro ; the 
Eibeyro. distinguished poet she could boast. His strains 

are chiefly pastoral, the favourite st 3 de of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive melancholy, with 
•which it requires some congenial emotion of our own to 
sympathise. A romance of Eibeyro, Menina e Mo 9 a, is one 
of the earliest among the few specimens of noble prose which 
we find in that language. It is said to be fall of obscure 
allusions to real events in the author’s life, and cannot be 
read with much interest ; but some have thought that it is 
the j>rototype of the Diana of Montemayor, and the whole 
school of pastoral romance, which was afterwards admired in 
Europe for an entire century. We have, however, seen that 
the Arcadia of Sannazzaro has the priority ; and I am not 


• P. 198, 


' Boiiterwpk, p. 240. Sismondi. 
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aware tliat tliere is any specific distinction between tliat 
romance and tliis of Eibeyro, It may be here observed, tliab 
Eibeyro should in strictness have been mentioned before ; liis 
eclogues seem to have been w^ritten, and possibly published, 
before the death of Emanuel in 1521, ■ The/romaiice hoivever 
was a later production.^ 

12, The French versifiers of the age of Francis I, , are not 
few. It does not appear that they rise above the 
level* of the three preceding reigns, ■ Louis XI., 

Charles VIII., and Louis XII. ; some of them iiiistaking 
insipid allegory for the creations of fancy, some tamely de- 
scribing the events of their age, others, with rather more 
spirit, satirising the vices of manMnd, and especially of the 
clergy ; while many, in little songs, eximessed their ideal 
love with more perhai)S of conventional gallantry than 
passion or tenderness,^ yet with some of those light and 
graceful touches which distinguish this style of French 
poetry. Clement Marot ranks far higher. The 
psalms of Marot, though famous in their day, are * 
among his worst |)^ 2 rformaiices. His distinguishing excel- 
lence is a naivete, or pretended simplicity, of which it is the 
. highest praise to say, that it was 'the model of La Fontaine. 
This style of humour, than which nothing is more sprightly 
or diverting, seems much less indigenous among ourselves, 
if we may judge by our older literature, than either among 
the' French orTtalians. 1 

18. In the days' of "Marot, French poetry had not put on 
,all .its chains. He does , not observe' the '-..regular- 
alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes, nor 
scruple to use the open vowel, the suppression of a mute & 
before a consonant in scanning the verse, the carrying on 
the sense, without a pause, to the middle of the next line. 
These blemishes, as later usage accounts them, are common 
to Marot with all his contemporaries. In retunij they dealt 
much in artificial schemes of recurring words or lines, as 
the chant royal, where eveiy stanza was to be in the same 
rhyme, and to conclude with the same verse ; or the ron- 


Boiiterwelt, Hist, of Portuguese Tols. x. and xi. passim, Augnis, Becueil 
Liter, p. 24. Sismoiidi, iv. 280. des Aneiens Pokes francais, vols. ii. and 

Groujet, Bibliotlieque franqaise, iii. 
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clean, a ¥ery popular' species of metre long' afterwards, 
wliereiii two or three initial -words were repeated at the refi^aiii 
or close of eyer j" stanza.® 

14. The poetical and imagiiiatiye spirit of German j, 
G'eman siibclned as it had long been, was nerer so weak as 
poetry, centiwy. Thoiigh we cannot say that this 

poyerty of genms was owing to the Eeforniation, it is cer- 
tain that the Reformation aggrayated very much in , this 
sense the national debasement. The coiitroyersies were so 
scholastic in their terms, so sectarian in their character, so 
incapable of alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so far 
as their infi-Qeiice extended, and that was to a large part of 
the educated classes, they must have repressed every poet, 

« had such appeared, by rendering the public iuseiisible to his 
superiority. The Meister-Singers were sufficiently prosaic 
in their original constitution; they neither produced, nor 
perhaps would have suffered to exhibit itself, any real ex- 
cellence in poetry. But they became in the sixteenth cen- 
tury still more rigorous in their requisitions of a mechanical 
conformity to rule ; while at the same time they prescribed 
a new code of law to the versifier, that of theological ortho- 
doxy. Yet one man, of more brilliant fancy and powerful 
feeling than the rest, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker 
Hans Sachs. N’nremberg, stands out from the crowd of these 
artisans. Most conspicuous as a dramatic -writer, his copious 
muse was silent in no line of verse, Heiiisius accounts the 
bright period of Hans Sachs’s literary labours to have been 
from 1530 to 1588; though he wrote much both sooner 
and after that time. His poems of all kinds are said to have 
exceeded six thousand; but not more than one-fourth of 
them are in print. In this facility of composition he is 
second only to Lope de Vega; and it must be presumed 
that uneducated, unread, accustomed to find his public in 
his own class, so wonderful a fluency was accompanied by no 
polish, and only occasionally by gleams of vigour, and feel- 
ing. The German critics are divided concerning the genius 
of Hans Sachs: Wieland and Goethe gave him lustre at 
one time* by their eulogies ; but these having been as ex- 


» G-oiViCt, ^ Bibl. fran^aise, si, 36. PasquieT, Becherches de la France, 1. vii. 
Gaillaxd, Vie de Francois I, Tii. 20. c, 5. Angxiis, toI. iii. 
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aggeratecl as tlie contempt of a formei* generation, tlie place 
of the honest and praiseworthy shoemaker seems not likely 
to be fixed very high ; and there has not been demand enough 
for his works, some of which are very scarce, to encourage 
their republication.'^ 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a devout people, were 
never so much so as in this first age of Protes- 
tantism. And this, in combination with their 
musical temperament, displayed itself in the peculiar line of 
hymns. No other nation has so much of this poetry. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the number of 
religious songs was reckoned at 33,000, and that of their 
authors at 600. Those of Luther, have been more known 
than the rest ; they are hard and rude, but impressive and 
deep. But this poetry, essentially restrained in its flight, 
could not develop the creative powers of genius." 

16. Among the few poems of this age none has been so 

celebrated as the Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfint- , 

zing, secretary to the emperor Maximilian ; a i"^ntzing. 
poem at one time attributed to the master, whose praises it 
records, instead of the servant. This singular work, pub- 
lished originally in 1517, with more ornament of printing 
and delineation than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce 
any spirit of invention or language ; wherein the knight 
Theuerdanks, and his adventures in seeking the marriage 
of the princess Ehrreich, represent the memorable union of 
Maximilian with the heiress of Burgundy. A small num- 
ber of German poets are commemorated by Bouterwek and 
Ileiiisius, superior no doubt in ability to Pfintzing, but so 
obscure in our eyes, and so little extolled by their country- 
men, that we need only refer to their pages. 

17. In the earlier part of this period of thirty years, 
we can And very little English poetry. Sir David English 
Lyndsay, an accomplished gentleman and scholar L^Sy. 
of Scotland, excels liis contemporary Skelton in such quali- 
ties, if not in fertility of genius. Though inferior to Dun- 
bar ill vividness of imagination and in elegance of lan- 
guage, he shows a more reflecting and philosophical mind ; 


* Heinsius, iv. 150. Bouterwek, ix. 381. Eetrospective Beview, yoI. x, 
" Bouterwek. Heinsius. 
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and certamly liis satire upon James Y. aud Ms court is more 
poisfimut than tlie other’s panegyric upon the Thistle. But 
in the ordinary style of his versification he seems not Mrise 
much above the prosaic and tedious rhymers of the fifteenth 
century. His descriptions are as circumstantial witho t 
selection as theirs; and his language, partaking 
dialect, is stiU more removed from our own. The poems 
of Lyndsay are said by Herbert to 

1.540, and would be among the fii'st fruits of the Scottish 
press ; but one of these, the Complaint of the Papingo, had 
appealed in London two years before.^ 

is said to have contributed to the Reformation in Scotland^, 
in which, however, he is but like many poetaof Ms ovm and 
preceding times. The clergy were an inexhaustible theme 

of bitter leproof. y-j. , ■i.fiio'Ti ^ 

18. ‘ In the latter end of King Henry YIH. s rei^i , 

says Puttenham in Ms Art of Poesie, sprung up 

a new company of com’tly makers, of w om 
Thomas Wyatt the elder and Henry Earl of Sinney weie 
the "wo chieftains, who having ftavelled into Italy 
there taeted the eweet and stately “f ^ ^ 

Italian poesie, as novices new y crept ^ ^ 

Dante Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly pohshed our 
rude and honielv manner of vulgar poesie, from that it a 
bene before, and tor that canse nrayinstlyhe 
reformers of our English meeter and stile. In the same 
Sr: not long atfor was the Lord Sic^s Yanj a n, an 
Of much facMtie in vulgar makings. ° 

TlioiBas Wyatt, who died m 1544, and oi tlie Eaxl of } , 
execnted in 1547, were, first published in 
by Other hands, in a scarce little hook called Tottel Mis 
cellanies. They were, however, in all probability, known be- 
fore • and it seems necessary to mention them in this peiiod, 
as they mark an important epoch in English literature. 

19. Wyatt and Surrey, for we may best name them in 
the order of time, rather than of civil or poetical rank, have 
had recently the good fortune to he recommended by an 
editor of extensive acqnamtance with literature, and ot stni 

* rKnkeiton, however, denies that tnere is any goiuiine Scots edition before 
1 rgg _184:2 ] ^ Puttenham, book u cb. 3L 
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superior taste. It will be a gratification to read tlie follow- 
ing comparison of tbe two poets^ wMcli I exti'act tlie more 
w illi ngly tbat it is found in a publication somewbat bulky 
and expensive for tbe mass of readers. 

20. ^ They were men whose minds may be said to have 
been cast in tbe same mould ; for they differ only Dr. xott’s 
in those minuter shades of character which always of Uiem. 
must exist in human nature; shades of difference so infi- 
nitely varied, that there never were and never will be two 
persons in all respects alike. In their love of virtue and 
their instinctive hatred and contempt of vice, in their free- 
dom from personal jealousy, in their thfrst after Imowdedge 
and intellectual improvement, in nice observation of nature, 
promptitude to action, intrepidity and fondness for romantic 
enterprise, in magnificence and liberality, in generous sup- 
port of others and high-spirited neglect of themselves, in con- 
stancy in friendship, and tender susceptibility of affections 
of a still warmer nature, and in every thing connected with 
sentiment and j) 2 :inciple, they were one and the same ; but 
when those qualities branch ont into particulars, they will be 
found in some I’espects- to differ. 

21. ^ Wyatt had a deeper and more accurate penetration 
into the characters of men than Surrey had ; hence arises 
the difference in their satires. Surrey, in his satire against 
the citizens of London, deals only in reproach ; Wyatt, in 
his, abounds with irony, and those nice touches of ridicule 
which make us ashamed of our faults, and therefore often 
silently effect amendment.^ Surrey’s observation of nature 
was minute ; but he directed it towards the works of nature 
in general, and the movements of the passions, rather than 
to the foibles and characters of men : hence it is that he 


* Wyatt’s best poem in this style, the 
Epistle to John Poins, is a very closo 
imitation of the tenth satire of Ala- 
manni ; it is abridged, but every thought 
and. every verse in the English is taken 
from the Italian. Dr. Nott has been 
a.ware of this ; but it certainly detracts a 
leaf from the laurel of Wyatt, though he 
has translated well. 

The lighter poems of Wyatt are more 
unequal than those of Surrey ; but his 
Ode to his Lute does not seem inferior 
to any production of his noble compe- 

■ F. 


titor. The sonnet in which he intimates 
liis secret passion for Anne Boleyn, 
whom he describes under the allegory of 
a doe, bearing on her collar — 

Xoli me tangere ; I Csesar’a am, 

is remarkable for more than the poetry, 
though that is pleasing. It may bo 
doubtful whether Anne were yet queen ; 
but in one of Wyatt’s latest poems, he 
seems to allude penitentially to his pas- 
sion for her. 

F 2 
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excels ill the description of rural objects', and is always tender 
and pathetic* In. WyatUs Complaint we. hear, a strain of 
manly grief wliieli commands attention, and, we .listen to it 
with respect for the sake of iiini that suffers. Surrey^s dis- 
tress is painted in such natural terms, tliat we make it our 
own, and recognise in liis sorrows emotions which we are 
conscious of haTiiig felt mirselres. 

22., In point of taste and perception of propriety in com- 
position, Surrey is more accurate and just than Wyatt ; he 
therefore seldom either offends ivitli conceits, or wearies with 
repetition, and when he imitates other poets, he is original 
a-s weE as pleasing. In Ms numerous translations from Pe- 
trarcli, he is seldom inferior to liis master ; and he seldom 
improres upon Mm. Wyatt is almost always below the 
Italian, and frequently degrades a good thought by expressing 
it so that it is hardly recognisable. Had Wyatt attempted a 
translation of Tirgil, as Surrey did, he would have exposed 
Miiiself to unavoidable failure.’ ^ 

23. To remarks so delicate in taste and so founded in 
Uerbaps knowledge, I should not venture to add much of my 
esuigerated. owii. Something how^ever may generally be ad- 
mitted to modify the ardent panegyrics of an editor. Those 
who, after reading this brilliant passage, should turn for the 
first time to the poems either of lYyatt or of Surrey, might 
think the praise too mibounded, and, in some respects, 
perhaps, not appropriate. It seems to be now ascertained, 
after sweeping away a host of foolish legends and tradition- 
ary prejudices, tliat the Geraldine of Surrey, Lady Elizabeth 
Pitzgeralcl, was a child of thirteen, for whom his ];>assioii, 
if such it is to be called, began several years after Ms own 
marriage.^ But in fact there is more of the conventional tone 
of amorous song, than of real emotion, in SuiTey’s poetry. 
The 

Easy sigRs, sucli as men draw in love, 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, or the fiery trans- 
ports of the Castilitos. 

24. The taste of, this accomplished man is more striking 

- Kott’s edition of Wyatt .and Surrey, ried Lady Frances Vere in i53o, fell in 

X. 'V i. Greral- 

Surrey was born about’ 1618, mar- dine, who was born in 1528. 
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titan tis poetical genius. He did much for his own country 
and his natiye language. The yersification of Surrey surrey im- 
differs very considerably from that of his predeces- rS&atSn. 
sors. He introduced, as Dr. Hott says, a sort of mvolution 
into his style^ which gives an air of dignity and remoteness 
from common life. It was, in fact, borrowed from the licence 
of Italian poetry, which our own idiom has rejected. He 
avoids pedantic words, forcibly obtruded from the Latin, of 
which our earlier poets, both English and Scots, had been 
ridiculously fond. The absurd epithets of Hoccleve, Lydgate, 
Dunbar, and Douglas are applied equally to the most diflFerent 
things, so as to show that they annexed no meaning to them. 
Surrey rarely lays an unnatural stress on final syllables, 
merely as such, which they Avould not receive in ordinary 
pronunciation ; another usual trick of the school of Chaucer. 
His words are well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the first who introduced blank verse into our 
English j>oetry. It has been doubted whether it introduces 
had been previously employed in Italian, save in rerse. 
tragedy 5 for the poems of Alamanni and Rucellai were not 
published before many of our noble poet’s compositions had 
been written. Dr. Hott, however, admits that Boscan and 
other Spanish poets had used it. The translation by Surrey 
of the second book of the iBneid, in blank verse, is among 
the chief of his productions. Ifo one had, before his time, 
known how to translate or imitate with appropriate expres- 
sion. But the structure of his verse is not very hannoniouSa 
and the sense is rarely carried beyond the line. 

26. If we could rely on a theory, advanced and ably sup- 
ported by his editor, Surrey deserves the still more 
conspicuous praise of having brought about a great astotif® 
revolution in our poetical numbers. It had been 
supposed to be proved by Tyrwhitt, that Chaucer’s lines are 
to be read metrically, in ten or eleven syllables, like the 
Italian, and, as I apprehend, the French of his time. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to presume that many termina- 
tions, now mute, were syllahicaUy pronounced ; and where 
verses prove refractoi^y after all our endeavours, Tyrwhitt has 
no scruple in declaring them corrupt. It may be added, that 
Gray, before the appearance of Tyrwhitt’s essay on the vei> 
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sification of Cliancer, tad adopted -witliout liesitation tte 
same lijpotliesis.® But, according to Dr. E'ott, the rerses of 
Chancer, and of all liis successors down to Surrey, are merely 
rliytlimical, to be read by cadence, and admitting of con- 
siderable Yariety in the number of syllables, though ten may 
be the more frequent. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, the 
line is always broken by a ccesura in the middle, which is 
pointed out by a virgule ; and this is preserved in the early 
editions down to that of 1532. They come near, therefore, 
to the short Saxon line, differing chiefly by the alternate 
rhyme, which converts two verses into one. He maintains 
that a great many lines of Chaucer cannot be read metrically, 
though harmonious as verses of cadence. This rhythmical 
measure he proceeds to show in Hoceleve, Lydgate, Hawes, 
Barclay, Skelton, and even Wyatt; and thus concludes that 
it was first abandoned by Surrey, in whom it very rarely 
occurs.*^ 

27. This hypothesis, it should be observed, derives some 
additional plausibility from a passage in Gascoyne^s ^ Notes 
of instruction concerning the making of verse or rhyme in 
English,’ printed in 1575. Whosoever do peruse and well 
consider his (Chaucer’s) works, he shall find that, although 
his lines are not always of one self-same number of syllables, 
yet being read by one that hath understanding, the longest 
verse, and that which hath most syllables in it, wdll fall (to 
the ear) correspondent unto that which hath fewest syllables ; 
and likewise that which hath fewest syllables shall be found 
yet to consist of words that have such natural sound, as may 
seem equal in length to a verse which hath many more syl- 
lables of lighter accents.’ 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, and -with so much 
But seems induction of examples, has naturally gained a good 
^_o^exen- Credit. I cannot, however, by any means 

concur in the extension given to it. Pages may be read in 
Chaucer, and stiH more in Dunbar, where every line is regu- 
lai'ly and harmoniously decasyllabic ; and though the caesura 
may perhaps fall rather more uniformly than it does in 
modern verse, it would be very easy to find exceptions, which 

* Gray’s Works (edit. IVFatliias), ii, 1. 

« Nott’s Dissertation, subjoined to the second volume of his Wyatt and Surrey. 
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could not acquire a rhytlmaical cadence by any artifice of tbe 
reader.® The deviations from the normal type, or deca- 
syllable line, were they more numerous than, after allowance 
for the licence of pronunciation, as well as the probable cor- 
ruption of the text, they appear to be, would not, I conceive, 
justify us in concluding that it was disregarded. For these 
aberrant lines are much more common in the dramatic blank 


verse of the seventeenth century. They are, doubtless, ves- 
tiges of the old rhythmical forms 5 and we may readily 
allow that English versification had not, in the fifteenth or 
even sixteenth centuries, the numerical regularity of classical 
or Italian metre. In the ancient ballads, Scots and English, 
the substitution of the anapaest for the iambic foot is of per- 
petual recurrence, and gives them a remarkable elasticity 
and animation ; but we never fail to recognise a uniformity 
of measure, which the use of nearly equipollent feet cannot, 
on the strictest metrical principles, be thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetiy of Wyatt and Surrey with 
that of Barclay or Skelton, about thirty or forty Politeness of 
years before, the difference must appear wonderful. 

But we should not, with Dr. Nott, attribute this wholly to 
superiority of genius. It is to be remembered that the later 
poets wrote in a court, and in one which, besides the aris- 
tocratic manners of chivalry, had not only inbibed a great 
deal of refinement from France and Italy, but a considerable 
tinge of ancient* literature. Their predecessors were less 
educated men, and they addressed a more vulgar class of 
readers. Nor was this polish of language peculiar to Surrey 
and Ms friend. In the short poems of Lord Vaux, and of 
others about the same time, even in those of Nicholas 
Crrimoald, a lecturer at Oxford, who was no courtier, but had 


« Such as these among multitudes 
more : — 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor, 

Chaucer, 

But reason, with the shield of gold so shene. 

Dunbar, 

The rock, again the river resplendent, — Id, 
Lydgate apologises for his own lines, — 

Because I know the verse therein is wrong, 
As being some too short, and some too long, — 

in Gray, ii. 4. This seems at once to 
exclude the rhythmical system, and to 

TOL. I. *P 


account for the imperfection of the 
metrical. Lydgate has, perhaps, on the 
whole, more aberrations from the deca- 
syllable standard than Chaucer. 

Piittenham, in his Art of Poesie 
(1586), hook ii. eh. 3, 4, though he ad- 
mits the licentiousness of Chaucer, Lyd- 
gate, and other poets, in occasionally^ 
disregarding the csesura, does not seem 
to doubt that they wrote by metrical 
rules; which indeed is implied in this 
censure. I)r. Note's theory does not 
admit a, disregard of ceesura, 
p 4 
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acquired a classical tastej we find a rejectioii of obsolete and 
triyial plirases, and the beginnings of wliat we now call the 
style of our older poetry. 

. 80. ISTo period since the rerival of letters lias been so con- 
spicuous for Latin poetry as the present. Three 
Latin poeirj, great reputation adorn it^ Sannazarius, 

Vida, ihacastorius. The first of these, Saiiiiazarius, or San 
Nazaro, or Actius Siiiceriis, -was a Neapolitan,^ 
fed,n.na 2 arms. fortuiies of tlie Aragoiiese line of 

kings; and following the last of their iniinber, Lrederie, 
after his unjust sx3oliation, into France, remained there till 
bis master’s death. Much of bis poetry was written under 
this reign, before 1503; but bis principal work, De Partii 
Virginis, did not aj^pear till 1522. This has incurred not 
unfair blame for the intermixture of classical mythology, at 
least in language, with the Gospel story ; nor is the latter 
very skilfully managed. But it would be difficult to find its 
equal for purity, elegance, and harmony of versification. The 
unauthorised word, the doubtful idiom, the modern turn of 
thought, so common in Latin verse, scarce ever appear in 
Sannazarius; a ]pure taste enabled him to diffuse a Virgilian 
hue over his language ; and a just ear united with facility in 
command of words, rendered his versification melodious and 
varied beyond any competitor. The Piscatory Eclogues of 
Sannazarius, which are pei'haps better known, deserve af least 
equal praise ; they seem to breathe the beauty and sweetness 
of that fair bay they describe. His elegies are such as mity 
contend with Tibullus. If Sannazarius does not affect sub- 
limity, he never sinks below his aim ; the sense is sometimes 
inferior to the style, as he is not wholly free from conceits ; ^ 
but it would perhaps be more difficult to find cold and posaic 
passages in his works than in those of any other Latin poet 
in modern times. 

31. Vida of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated 
vda Sannazarius ; his poem on the Art of Poetry, 

and that on the Game of Chess, w-ere printed in 
1527 ; the Christiad, an epic poem, as perhaps it deserves to 


f The folio-wing lines, on the constel- - Torva facies ; sed qua non altera cado 
lation Taurus, are more puerile than any imbrifemm qine cornibus inchoot 

I Imye seen in this elegant poet:- d«,-« aura lammi. 
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be called^ in 1585; and that on Silk Worms in 1587. Vida’s 
precepts are clear and judicious^ and we admire in Ms Game of 
Ob ess especially, and tbe poem on Silk Worms^ tbe skill witli 
wMcb. the dry rules of art, and descriptions tlie most appa- 
rently irreducible to poetical conditions, faU into liis elegant 
and classical language. It has been observed, that he is the 
first who laid down rules for imitative harmony, illustrating 
them by his own example. The Christiad shows not so 
much, I think, of Vida’s great talents, at least in poetical 
language ; but the subject is better managed than by Sauna- 
zarius. Yet notwithstanding some brilliant passages, among 
which the conclusion of the second book De Arte Poetica is 
prominent, Vida appears to me far inferior to the ITeapolitan 
poet. His versification is often hard and spondaic, the 
elisions too frequent, and the csGSura too much neglected. 
The language, even where the subject best admits of it, is 
not always so elevated as we should desire. 

32. Pracastorius has obtained his reputation by the 
Syphilis, published in 1530 ; and certainly, as he 

i . Pracastorius. 

thought fit to make choice of the. subject, there is 
no reader but must admire the beauty and variety of his 
digressions, the vigour and nobleness of his style. Once only 
has it been the praise of genius to have delivered the rules 
of practical art in all the graces of the most delicious poetry, 
without infl.ation, without obscurity, without affectation, and 
generally perhaps with the precision of truth. Pracastorius, 
not emulous in this of the author of the Georgies, seems to 
have made Manilius, rather, I think, than Lucretius, Ms 
model in the didactic portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison we should not err much, in my 
opinioD, by deciding that Pra,castorins is the greater Latm verse 
poet, and Sannazarius the better author of Latin disdained, 
verses. In tlie present age it is easy to anticipate the super- 
cilious disdain of those who believe it ridiculous to -write Latin 
poetry at aU, because it cannot, as they imagine, be -written 
well. I must be content to answer, that those who do not 
know when such poetry is good, should be as slow to contra- 
dict those who do, as the ignorant in music to set themselves 
against competent judges. Ho one pretends that Sannazarius 
■was equal to Ariosto. But it may he truly said, that his 
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poetry, and a great deal more that has been written in Latin, 
beyond comparison excels most of the contemporary Italian ; 
we may add, that its reputation has been more extended and 
European. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we might reckon several 
otier Latin different degrees of merit. Bembo comes forward 
poets iiLitaiy. ill these lists. His Latin poems are not 

numerous ; that upon the lake Benacus is the best known. 
He shone more, however, in elegiac than hexameter verse. 
This is a common ease in modern Latin, and might be natur- 
ally expected of Bembo, who had more of elegance than of 
vigour, Castiglione has left a few poems, among which the 
best is in the archaic lapidary style, on the statue of Cleo- 
patra in the Vatican. Molza wrote much in Latin ; he is 
the author of the epistle to Henry VIII., in the name of 
Catherine, which has been ascribed to Joannes Secundus. It 
is very spirited and Ovidian. These poets were, perhaps, 
surpassed by Haugerius and Elaminius ; both, but especially 
the latter, for sweetness and purity of style, to be placed in 
the first rank of lyric and elegiac poets in the Latin language. 
In their best passages, they fall not by any means short of 
Tibullus or Catullus. Aonius Palearius, though his poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul is equalled by Sadolet himself to 
those of Vida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled to any- 
thing like such an eulogy. He became afterwards suspected 
of Lutheranism, and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome, 
We have in another place mentioned the Zodiacus Vitm of 
Palingenius Stellatus, whose true name was Manzolli. The 
Pelicise Poetarum Italorum present a crowd of inferior imi- 
tations of classical models; butimustrepeatthat the volumes 
published by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italorum, are the 
best evidences of the beauties of these poets. 

35. The Cisalpine nations, though at a vast distance from 
jn Germany, cannot bo reckoned destitute, in this age, of 
respectable Latin poets. Of tliese the best known, 
and perhaps upon the whole the best, is Joannes Secundus, 
who found the doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of Dutch 
marshes. The Basia, however, are far from being superior 
to his elegies, many of which, though not correct, and often 
sinning by false quantity, a fault pretty general with these 




36. We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian 
comedy, founded in its style, and frequently in its Italian 
subjects, upon Plautus. Two of Ariosto’s comedies comedy, 
have been mentioned, and two more belong to this period. 
Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to their 
di’amatic merit. But few have hesitated to place above 
them the Mandragola and Clitia of a great contemporary 
genius, Macbiavel. The Mandragola was pro- 
bably written before 1520, but certainly in 
fallen fortunes of its author, as he intimates in the prologue. 
Gringuen6, therefore, forgot his chronology, when he sup- 
poses Leo X. to have been present, as cardinal, at its re- 
presentation.^ It seems, however, to have been acted before 
this pope at Eome. The story of the Mandragola, which 
hardly bears to be told, though Ginguen4 has done it, is said 
to be founded on a real and recent event at Florence, one 
of its striking resemblances to the Athenian comedy. It 
is admirable for its comic delineations of character, the 
management of the plot, and the liveliness of its 
idiomatic dialogue. Peter Aretin, with little of 
the former qualities, and inferior in all respects to Macliiavel, 
has enough of bumorous extravagance to amuse tbe reader. 
The licentiousness of the Italian stage in its contempt of 
morality, and even, in the comedies of Peter Aretin, its 
bold satire on the great, remind ns rather of Athens than 
of Eome ; it is more the effrontery of Aristophanes than the 
pleasant freedom of Plautus. But the depravity which 

« Gringu4n4v vi. 22‘^, 
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early Latin poets, especially on this side of the Alps, are 
generally harmonious, spirited, and elegant. Among the Ger- 
mans, Bobanus Hessus, Micyllus, professor at Heidelberg, and 
Melanchthon, have obtained considerable praise. 


Sect. IL 1520—1550. 


State of Dramatic Eepresentation in Italy — Spain and Portugal — ^France- 
German}^ — England. 
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Tragedy. 


SiJerone. 

Ciuthio. 


Iiad long been increasing in' Italy gained in'' tliis. '.first part of 
'the S'ixteentii centnry a z-enith which , it', could not surpass, " 
•and' .''from, which it has very gradually receded,' '.These 
comedies are often very satirical on the clergy ; the bold 
strokes of Maehiavel surprise ns at present ; but the Italian 
stage had something like the licence of a masquerade ; it was 
a tacit agreement that men should laugh at things sacred 
within those walls, but resum.e their veneration for them at 
the door.^ 

87. Those who attempted the serious tone of tragedy 
were less happy in their model ; Seneca generally 
represented to them the ancient buskin. The 
Canaee of Sperone Speroni, the Tullia of Martelli, and the 
Orbecche of Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the best of 
nine tragedies he has written, are within the present 
period. They are all works of genius. But Ginguene 
observes how little advantage the first of these plays afforded 
for dramatic effect, most of the action passing in narration. 
It is true that he could hardly have avoided this without 
aggravating the censures of those who, as Creseimbeni tells 
us, thought the subject itself unfit for tragedy.^ The story 
of the Orbecche is taken by Cinthio from a novel of his own 
invention, and is remarkable for its sanguinary and dis- 
gusting circumstances. This became the characteristic of 
tragedy in the sixteenth century; not by any means 
peculiarly in England, as some half-informed critics of the 
Erench school used to jpretend. The Orbecche, notwith- 
standing its passages in the manner of Titus Andronicus, is 
in many parts an impassioned and poetical tragedy. Eic- 
coboni, though he censures the general poverty of style, 
prefers one scene in the third act to anything on the stage : 
^If one scene were sufficient to decide the question, the 
Orbecche would be the finest play in the world Walker 
•observes that this is the first tragedy wherein the prologue 
is separated from the play, of which, as is very well known, 

^ Besides the plays themselves, see and Ariosto are found in most editions of 
Ginguto6, vol. vi., vpho gives more than their works. 

a hundred pages to the Calandra, and to * Delia volgar Poesia, ii. S91. Alfieri 
_ the comedies of Ari^to, Maehiavel, and went still farther than %erone in his 
Axe tin. Maipr of the old comedies are Mirra. Objections of a somewhat similar 
Teprmted m the gie^ Milan collection of kind were made to the Tnllia of Martelli. 
Classici itiiliani. Those of Maehiavel ^ Hist, dn Theatre italien, vol. i. 
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it made a part on the ancient theatre. But in Cinthio, and 
in other tragic writers long afterwards, the prologue con- 
tinued to explain and announce the story.®^ 

38. Meantime, a peo^ole very celebrated in dramatic 
literature was forming its national theatre. A few gpanisk 
attempts were made in Spain to copy the classical 
model. But these seem not to have gone beyond transla- 
tion, and had little effect on the public taste. Others in 
imitation of the Celestina, which passed for a moral ex- 
ample, produced tedious scenes, by way of mirrors of vice 
and virtue,, without reaching the fame of their original. 
But a third class was far more popular, and ultimately put 
an end to competition. The founders of this were Torres 
Torres Naharro, in the first years of Charles, and 

Lope de Eueda, a little later. There is very little doubt,’ 
says Bouterwek, Hhat Torres Naharro was the real in- 
ventor of the Spanish comedy. He not only wrote his 
eight comedies in redondillas in tihe romance style, but he 
also endeavoured to establish the dramatic interest solely on 
an ingenious combination of intrigues, without attaching 
much importance to the development of character, or the 
moral tendency of the story. It is besides probable, that 
he was the first who divided plays into three acts, which, 
being regarded as three days’ labour in the di’amatic field, 
were called jornadas. It must therefore he unreservedly 
admitted that these dramas, considered both with respect 
to their spirit and their form, deserve to be ranked as the 
first in the history of the Spanish national drama ; for in 
the same path which Torres Naharro first trod the dramatic 
genius of Spain advanced to the point attained by Calderon, 
and the nation tolerated no dramas except those which be- 
longed to the style which had thus been created.’ 

39. Lope de Bueda, who is rather better known than his 
predecessor, was at the head of a company of 
players, and was limited in his inventions by the 
capacity of his troop and of the stage upon which they were 
to appear. Cervantes calls him the great Lope de Eueda, 


“ Walked, Essay on Italian Tragedy, insipid, and un-worthy of the praise of 
Ginguen^, vi. 61, 69. Cervantes, v. 136. 

p. 285. Andres thinks Naharro low, 
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eren.whm a greater Lope was before' bbe world. , ^He was' 
not/ to quote again from Bouterwek, nnattentiTe'to general 
character, as is proved by Ms delineation of old men, clowns, 
&C .5 in 'wMeh he was particularly snccessful. But his prin- 
cipal aini was to interweave in his dramas a succession of, 
intrigues ; and as he seems to have been a stranger to the 
art of producing stage effect by striking situations, he made 
complication the great object of his plots. Thns mistakes, 
arising from personal resemblances, exchanges of children, 
and such-like common-place subjects of intrigue, form the 
ground- work of his stories, none of which are remarkable 
for ingenuity of invention. There is usually a multitude of 
characters in his dramas, and jests and witticisms are freely 
introduced, but these in general consist of burlesque disputes 
in which some clown is engaged.’ ^ 

40. The Portuguese Gil Yicente may perhaps contend with 
Torres Naharro for the honoiir of leading the dra- 
0 ii Vicente. Peniiisula. His Autos indeed, as 

has been observed, do not, so far as we can perceive, differ 
from the Mysteries, the religious dramas of Prance and 
England. Bouterwek, strangely forgetful of these, seems to 
have assigned a character of originality, and given a pre- 
cedence, to the Spanish and Portuguese Autos which they 
do not deserve. The specimen of one of these by Gil 
Yicente, given in the history of Portuguese Literature, is 
far more extravagant and less theatrical than our John 
Parfre’s contemporary mystery of Candlemas Day. But a 
few comedies, or, as they are more justly styled, fai'ces, re- 
main; one of which, mentioned by the same author, is 
superior in choice and management of the fable to most of 
the rude productions of that time. Its date is unknown : 
GilYicente’s dramatic compositions of various kinds were 
collectively published in 1562; he had died in 1557, at a 
very advanced age! 

41. ^ These works,’ says Bouterwek of the dramatic i^ro- 
ductions of Gil Yicente in general, ^ display a true poetic 
spirit, which however accommodated itself entirely to the 
age of the poet, and which disdained cultivation. The dra- 
matic genius of Gil Yicente is equally manixest from his 
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power of invention, and from the natural turn and facility 
of Ms imitative talent. Even the rudest of these dramas is 
tinged with a certain degree of poetic feeling,’ ^ The want 
of complex intrigue, such as we find afterwards in the Cas- 
tilian drama, ought not to surprise us in these early com- 
positions. 

42. We have no record of any original dramatic compo- 
sition belonging to this age in France, with the ex- 
caption of mysteries and moralities, which are very 
abundant- These were considered, and perhaps ^^ance. 
Justly, as types of the regular drama. ^ The French morality/ 
says an author of that age, represents, in some degree, the 
tragedy of the Greeks and Eomans ; particularly because it 
treats of serious and important subjects ; and if it were con- 
trived in French that the conclusion of the morality should 
he always unfortunate, it would become a tragedj^ In the 
morality we treat of noble and virtuous actions, either true, 
or at least probable ; and choose what makes for oiir instruc- 
tion in life.’^ It is evident from this passage and the whole 
context, that neither tragedy nor comedy were yet known. 
The circumstance is rather remarkable, when we consider the 
genius of the nation, and the politeness of the court. But 
from about the year 1540 we find translations from Latin and 
Italian comedies into French. These probably were not re- 
presented. Les Amours d’Erostrate, by Jacques Bourgeois, 
published in 1545, is taken from the Suppositi of Ariosto. 
Sibilet translated the Iphigenia of Euripides in 1549, Bou- 
chetel the Hecuba in 1550, and Lazarus Baif two other plays 
about the same time. But a great dramatic revolution was 
now prepared by the strong arm of the state. The first 
theatre had been established at Paris about 1400 by the 
Confrairie de la Passion de N. S., for the representation of 
Scriptural mysteries. This was suppressed by the parlia- 


^ Hist, of Portuguese Lit. p. 83-111. 
It would be Tain to look elsewhere for 
so copious an account of Gil Vicente, 
and very difficult probably to find his 
works. See, too, Sismondi, Hist, de la 
Litt. du Midi, iv. 448. 

[A much fuller account of Gil Vi- 
cente has since been given in the Qua- 
terly Review for January 1847.] 

* Sibilet, Art poetique (1548), apud 


Beauchamps, Eecherches sur ie Theatre 
fran9ais, i. 82. 

In the Jardin de Plaisance, an anony- 
mous undated poem, printed at Lyons 
probably before the end of the fifteenth 
century, we have rules given for com- 
posing moralities. Beauchamps (p. 86) 
extracts some of these ; but they seem 
not worth copying. 
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iiient in 1547, on account of tie scandal wMci tMs devout 
biifiboneiy liad begun do give* Tlie eompaiiy of actors pnr- 
eliased next year, tie Hotel de la Bourgogne^ and were 
autborised by tie parliament to represent profane snbjectSj 
lawful ' and decent’ (licites et bounces) but enjoined to 
abstain from ^ all mysteries of tbe passion or other sacred 
mysteries.’® 

43. In Germany, meantime, tbe pride of tbe nieister-singers, 
ocrmati tiie- Hans Sacbs, was alone sufficient to pour forth a plen- 

teoiis stream for tbe stage. His works, collectively 
printed at IJuremberg in five folio volumes, 1578, and re- 
printed ill five quartos at Kempten, 1606, contain 197 dramas 
anioiig the rest. Many of bis comedies in one act, called 
Scbwanben, are coarse satires on the times. Invention, 
expression, and enthusiasm, if we may trust Ms admirers, are 
all united ill Hans Sacbs.^ 

44. Tbe mysteries founded upon Scriptural or legendary 
histories, as well as the moralities, or allegorical 
dramas, which, though there might be an intermix- 
ture of human character with abstract personification, 

did not aim at that illusion which a possible fable affords, 
continned to amuse the English public. ‘Not were they con- 
fined, as perhaps they were before, to chnrches and monas- 
teries. We find a company of players in the establishment 
of Eichard III. wffiile Duke of Gloucester 5 and in the 
subsequent reigns, especially under Henry VIII., this seems 
to have been one of the luxuries of the great. The frugal 
Henry YII. maintained two distinct sets of players ; and his 
son was prodigally sumptuous in every sort of court exhibi- 
tion, bearing the general name of revels, and superintended 
by a Mgh priest of jollity, styled the Abbot of Misrule. The 
dramatic allegories, or moral j)lays, found a place among 
them. It may be presumed that from their oceasionality, or 
want of merit, far*the greater part have x)erislied.'" Three 


Moralitiea 
and similar 
plays in Eng- 
land. 


* Beauchamps, i. 91. yersales: Germauicse fabuise multse ex- 

^ Hans Sachs has met with a very tant. Fabula decern ^tatum et Eusio 
laudatory critic in the Eetrospective Ee- stultorum Colmarise actse siint. Eusio 
view, X. 113, who even ventures to as- edita est 1537, chartis quatuor, Qiii 
sert that Goethe has imitated the old volet hoc loco piures ascribat in vulga- 
sboemaher in Faust. ril)us linguis, nos ad alia festinamus. 

The Germans had many plays in this “ Collier's Annals of the Stage, i. 34, 
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or four, ■wliicli we may place before 1550, are piiMislied iix 
Hawkins’s Ancient Drama and Dodsley’s Old Plays ; one is 
extant, written by Skelton, tlie earliest that can be referred 
to a known anther.^ A late writer, whose diligence seems to 
have almost exhansted our early dramatic histoiy, has re- 
trieved the titles of a few more. The most ancient of these 
moral plays he traces to the reign of Henry YI. They became 
gradually more complicated, and approached nearer to a 
regular form. It may be observed that a line is not easily 
defined between the Scriptural mysteries and the legitimate 
drama; the choice of the story, the succession of incidents, 
are those of tragedy; even the intermixture of buffoonery 
belongs to all our ancient stage ; and it is only by the mean- 
ness of the sentiments and diction that we exclude the Can- 
dlemas Day, which is one of the most perfect of the mysteries, 
or even those of the fifteenth century, from our tragic series.^ 
Nor were the moralities, such as we find them in the reign 
of Henry VIII., at a prodigious distance from the regular 
stage : deviations from the original structure of these, as Mr. 
Collier has well observed, ^ by the relinquishment of abstract 
for individual character, paved the way, by a natural and 
easy gradation, for tragedy and comedy, the representations 
of real life and manners,’^ 

45. The moralities were, in this age, distinguished by the 
constant introduction of a witty, mischievous, and They are 
profiigate character, denominated the Vice. This ligions satire, 
seems originally to have been an allegorical representation of 
what the word denotes ; but the Vice gradually accjuired a 
human individuality, in which he came very near to our 
well-known Punch. The devil was generally introduced in 
company with the Vice, and had to endure many blows 
from him. But the moralities had another striking* charac- 
teristic in this period. They had always been religious, but 
they now became theological. In the crisis of that great 
revolution then in progress, the >stage was found a ready and 

WartoB, iii. 188. * Hist, of English Dramatic Poetry, 

y Candlemas Day, a mystery, on the ii. 260. This 1 quote by its proper title ; 
murder of the Innocents, is published ia but it is in fact the same 'work as the 
Hawkins’s Early English Drama. It is Annals of the Stage, so fir as being in- 
by John Parfre, and may be referred to corporated, and sold together, renders it 
the first years of Henry VIII. the same. 
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impartial iiistrumeBt for tie old or flie new'faitli* Pntlier 
and liis wife were satirised in a Latin morality represented 
at Gray’s Inn, in 1529. It was easy to turn the tables on the 
clergy. Sir David Lyndsay ’s satire of the Three Estatis, a 
direct attack upon them, was played before James V. and his 
queen at Linlithgow, in 1539 and in 1543 an English sta- 
tute was made, prohibiting all plays and interludes which 
meddle with the interpretation of Seripture. In 1549 the 
council of Edward VI. put a stop by proclamation to all kinds 
of stage-plays.^ 

46. Great indulgence, or a strong antiquarian prejiidice is 
Latin play ^required to discover much genius in these moralities 
and mysteries. There was, however, a class of dra- 
matic productions that appealed to a more instructed audience. 
The custom of acting Latin plays prevailed in our universities 
at this time, as it did long afterwards. Whether it were 
older than the fifteenth century seems not to be proved ; and 
the presumption is certainly against it. ‘^In an original 
draught,^ says Wharton, ^ of the statutes of Trinity College at 
Cambridge, founded in 1546, one of the chapters is entitled, 
^ De Prsefecto ludorum qui imperator dicitur,’ under whose 
direction and authority Latin comedies and tragedies are to 
be exhibited in the hall at Christmas.’® It is probable that 
Christoplierson’s tragedy of Jex^hthah, and another by Gri- 
moald on John the Bai)tist, both older than the middle of the 
century, were written for academical re]>resentation. Nor 
was this confined to the universities. Nicolas Udal, head 
master of Eton, wrote several ^days in Latin to be acted in 
the long nights of winter by his boys.^ And if we had to 
stop here, it might seem an unnecessary minuteness to take 
notice of the diversions of school-boys, especially as the same 


Warton, iy. 23. 

^ Collier, i. 144:. 

® Hist, of Engl, Poetry, iii, 205. 

* Tidal was not the' first, if we could 
trust Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, who 
established an Eton theatre. Of Right- 
wise, who succeeded Lily as master of 
St- Paul’s, it is said by him, that he was 
* a most eminent grammarian, and wrote 
the tragedy of Hido from Virgil, which 
was acted before Cardinal Wolsey with 
great applause by himself and other scho- 


lars of Eton.’ But as Riglitwiso left 
Eton for King’s College in 1508, this 
cannot be true, at least so far as Wolsey 
is concerned. It is said afterwards in the 
same book of one Hallewell, wiio went to 
Cambridge in 1532, that he wTote ‘the 
tragedy of Dido.’ Which should we be- 
lieve, or were there two Didos? But 
Harwood’s book is not reckoned of much 
authority beyond the mere records 
which he copied. 
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is recorded, of otlier teacliers besides Udal. But there is 
something more in this. Udal has lately become j 7 ij.stEngHsh 
known in a new and more brilliant light, as the comedy, 
father of English comedy. It was mentioned by Wartoii, but 
without any comment, that Mcolas Udal wrote some English 
plays to be rejoresented by his scholars ; a passage from one 
of which is quoted by Wilson in his Art of Logic, dedicated 
to Edward VI.® It might have been conjectured, by the help 
of this quotation, that these plays were neither of the class 
of moralities or mysteries, nor mere translations from Plautus 
and Terence, as it would not have been unnatural at first to 
suppose. Within a few years, however, the comedy from 
which Wilson took his extract has been discovered. It was 
printed in 1565, but imobably written not later than 1S40. 
The title of this comedy is Ralph Roister Doister, a name 
uncouth enough, and from which we should expect a very 
barbarous farce. But Udal, an eminent scholar, knew how 
to preserve comic spirit and humour without degenerating 
into licentious buffoonery. Ralph Roister Doister, in spite 
of its title, is a play of some merit, though the wit may seem 
designed for the purpose of natural merriment rather than 
critical glory. We find in it, what is of no slight value, the 
earliest lively picture of London manners among the gallants 
and citizens, who furnished so much for the stage down to 
the civil wars. And perhaps there is no striking difference in 
this respect between the dramatic manners nnder Henry YIIIi 
and James I. This comedy, for there seems no kind of rea- 
son wh}^ it should he refused that honourable name, is much 
superior to Gammar Gurton’s Needle, written twenty years 
afterwards, from which it has wrested a long established pre- 
cedence in our dramatic annals.^ 


« Hist, of Engl. Poetry, iii. 213. 

^ See an analysis with extracts of 
Ealph Eoister Doister, in Collier’s Hist, 
of Dram. Poetry, ii. 415-460. 

[* The plot,’ Mr. 0. observes, ‘ of 
Ealph Eoister Doister is amusing and 
well conducted, with an agreeable inter- 
mixture of serious and comic dialogue, 
and a variety of character to which no 
other piece of a similar date . can make 
any pretension. When we recollect that 
it was perhaps written in the reign of 

G { 


Henry VIII., we ought to look upon it 
as a masterly production. Had it fol- 
lowed Gammar Gurton’s Needle by as 
many years as it preceded it, it would 
have been entitled to our admiration on 
its own separate merits, independent of 
any comparison with other pieces. The 
character of Matthew Merrygreeke here 
and there savours a little of the vice of 
the moralities; but his humour never 
depends upon the accidents of dress and 
accoutrements.* — 1842.] 
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Romances and Novels — Rabelais 


47. The popularity of 'Amadis d.e Gaul gave rise to a class ■ 
of romances, the delight of the multitude in, the 
sixteenth century, though since chiefly remembered' 
by the ridicule and ignominy that has attached itself to their 
name — ^those of knight eiirantry. Most of these belong to 
Spanish or Portngnese literature. Palmerin of Oliva, one of 
the earliest, was published in 1525. Palmerin, less fortunate 
than his namesake of England, did not escape the penal flame 
to which the barber and curate consigned many also of his 
younger brethren. It has been observed by Bonterwek, that 
every respectable Spanish writer, as well as Cervantes, re- 
sisted the contagion of bad taste which kept the prolix me- 
diocrity of these romances in fashion.^ 

48. A far better style was that of the short novel, which 
the Italian writers, especially Boccaccio, had ren- 
NoYeis. dered popular in Europe. But, though many of 
these were probably written within this period of thirty years, 
none of much distinction come within it, as the date of 
them earliest publication, except the celebrated Belphegor of 
Maeliiavel.^ The amusing story of Lazariilo de Tonnes was 
certainly written by Mendoza in his youth. But it did not 
appear in print within onr present period.^ This is the first 


Baiiiaijces' of 
chivalry. 


* Hist, of Spaiiisb Literature, p. SOI. stories. Ginguene and Tiraboschi do 
)unlop’s Hist, of Fiction, voL ii. not mention it ; the Blographie nnivor- 

^ I cannot make another exception selle does, 
or II Pellegrino by Cavii-eo of Parma, Mr. Bnnlop has given a slun't account 
Re first known edition of wiiieli, pub- of a French novel, entitled, Lus Avon- 
Lished' at Venice in 1526, evidently t art 's de Lycidas et de 01 eorithe, which 
alludes to one earlier: diUgentemente he considers as the earliest and best 
in lingua tosea corretto, e novamente specimen of what he calls the spiritual 
stampato et historiato. The editor romance, unmixed with chivalry or 
speaks of the book as obsolete in ortho- allegory. Hist, of Fiction, iii. 51. It 
graphy and style. It is probably, how- w’as %vritten in 1529, by Basire, arcli- 
ever, not older than the ^ last years of deacon of Sens. I should suspect that 
the fifteenth century, being dedicated there had been some of this class already 
to Lucrezia Borgia. It m a very prolix in G-ermany ; they certainly became 
and tedious romance, in three books common' in that country afterwards, 
and two hundred and nineteeii chapters, ^ [Nicolas Antonio tells us, that the 
written in a semiAposticab diffuse style, first edition of Lazariilo de Tormes was 
and much in the usual mauher of love in 1686. But Brunet mentions one 
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known specimen in Spain of tlie picaresque, or rogue style, 
in wMcli tlie adventures of tlie low and rather dishonest part 
of the community are made to famish amnsement for the 
great. The Italian novelists are bj no means without earlier 
instances; bat it became the favourite, and almost peculiar 
class of novel with the Spanish writers about the end of the 
century. 

49. But the most celebrated, and certainly the most bril- 
liant performance in the path of fiction, that belongs 
to this age, is that of Eabelais. Pew books are less ^ 
likely to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic ; but few have 
more the stamp of originality, or show a more redundant 
fertility, always of language, and sometimes of imagination. 
He bears a slight resemblance to Lucian, and a considerable 
one to Aristophanes. His reading is large, but always 
rendered subservient to ridicule; be is never serious in a 
single page, and seems to have had little other aim, in his 
first two volumes, than to jDour out the exuberance of his 
animal gaiety. In the latter part of Pantagniers history, 
that is, the fourth and fifth books, one published in 1652, the 
other, after the author’s death, in 1561, a dislike to the 
church of Eome, which had been slightly perceived in the 
first volumes, is not at all disguised; hut the vein of merri- 
ment becomes gradually less fertile, and weariness steals on 
before the close of a work which had long amused while it 
disgusted us. Allusions to particular characters are frequent, 
and, in general, transparent enough, with the aid of a little 
information about contemporaneous history, in several parts 
of Eabelais ; hut much of what has been taken for political 
and religious satire cannot, as fat as I perceive, be satis- 
factorily traced beyond the capricious imagination of the 
author. Those who have found Montluc, the famous bishop 
of Valence, in Panm-ge, or Antony of Bourbon, father of 
Henry IV., in Pantagruel, keep no measures with chrono- 
logy. Panurge is so admirably conceived, that we may fairly 

printed at Bnrgoa in 1554, and three at adveraidades, nnevamente impressa, coi’'^ 
Antwery in 1653 and 1555. Supple- regida, y de nnevo anadida on esta se- 
meiit an Mannel dn Libraire, art. Hnr- gnnda impression. Vendense en Alcala 
tado. The folloTring early edition also de Henares, on casa de Salzedo, librero, 
is in the British Museum, of which I aho de 2 ^. d. 1554. A colophon recites 
transcribe the titlepage La Vida de the same date and place of impression. 
Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortimas y — 1842,] 
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reekoH liim origmal; biit-tlie germ of tlie character is in the 
gracioso, or elowii^ of the extemporaneous stage ; the rogiiishj 
selfish^ cowardly^ ciumiaig attendant, who became Paniirge in 
the plastic hands of.Eabelais, and Saiicho in those of„C'er- 
vaaites. The French critics have not in generardone Justice 
to Eabelais, whose manner was mot that of the age of Louis. 
XIY. The Tale of a Tub appears to me by far the closest 
imitation of it, and to be conceived altogether, in, a kindred 
spirit ; but in general those wdio have had reading enough to 
rival the copiousness of .Eabelais have wanted his invehtion 
and humour, or the riotousness of Ms animal spirits* ' 


Sect. IT. 1520—1550. 

Striig-gle between Latin and Italian Languages — Italian and Spanish polite 
Writers — Criticism in Italy — In France and England. 

50. Among the polished writers of Italy, we meet on every 
Contest of name of Bembo ; great in Italian as well 

iSSaifnn- Latin literature, in prose as in verse. It is 

guages. fourth time that it occurs to us ; and in no 

instance has he merited more of his country. Since the 
foui'teenth century, to rej)eat what has been said before, so 
absorbing had become the love of ancient learning, that the 
natural language, beautiful and copious as it really was, and 
polished as it had been under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed 
to a very false-judging x^odantry scarce worthy of the higher 
kinds of composition. Those, too, who with enthusiastic 
diligence had acquired, the x)Ower of writing Latin well, did 
not brook so much as the equality of their native language. 
In an oration delivered at Bologna in 1529 before the emperor 
and pope, by Eomolo Amaseo, one of the good miters of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pronounced a j>anegyric upon 
the Latin tongue, but contended that the Italian should be 
reserved for shops and markets, and the conversation of the 
vulgar;^ nor was this doctrine, j>robably in rather a less 
degree, uncommon during that age. A dialogue of Sx)erone 


Timboschi, x. 389. 
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relates to tliis debated qiiestioii, whether the Latin or Italian 
language should be preferred ; one of the interlocutors (pro- 
bably Lazaro Buonamici, an eminent scholar) disdaining the 
latter as a mere corruption- It is a very ingenious perform- 
ance, well conducted on both sides, and may be read with 
pleasure. The Italians of that age are as clever in criticism 
as they are wearisome on the common-places of ethics. It 
purports to have been written the year after the oration of 
Eomolo Amaseo, to -which it alludes, 

51. It is an evidence of the more liberal spirit that gene- 
rally accompanies the greatest abilities, that Bembo, im-ience of 

. X A • /> T j.- -i. Bembo in 

superior even to Amaseo in xame as a Latin writer, ms. 
should have been among the first to retrieve the honour of 
his native language by infusing into it that elegance and 
selection of phrase which his taste had taught him in Latin, 
and for which the Italian is scarcely less adapted. In the 
dialogue of Sperone quoted above, it is said that ^ it was 
the general opinion no one would write Italian who could 
write Latin ; a prejudice in some measure lightened by the 
poem of Politian on the tournament of Julian de’ Medici, 
but not taken away till Bembo, a Yenetian gentleman, as 
learned in the ancient languages as Politian, showed that 
he did not disdain his maternal tongue.^ 

52. It is common in the present age to show as indiscri- 
minating a disdain of those who wrote in Latin as ^p^io^yfor 
they seem to have felt towards their own literature, 

But the taste and imagination of Bembo are not given to 
every one ; and we must remember, in justice to such men as 
Amaseo, who, though they imitate well, are yet but imitators 
in style, that there was really scarce a book in Italian prose 
written with any elegance, except the Decamerone of Boc- 
caccio; the manner of which, as Tiraboschi justly observes, 
however suitable to those sportive fictions, was not very well 
adapted to serious eloquence.^ Nor has the Italian language, 

“ p. 430 (edit. 1596). che aifettata h la sua 3?otondita di pe- 

“ X. 402. [Bettinelli speaks not very riodo, Micosa la costmzione, dure e 
favourably of the style of the Deeame- spiacevoli le trasposizioni, etc. L’ altre 
ron. Certo h, cho ii eostumare, il opere sue di fatto non sono autorevoli 
dipingere, V arte del dialogo, la grazia fuoreh^ in Griisea. Eisorgiinento d’ Ita- 
- de’ raotti, la verita e varieta di carat- lia dopo il Miilesiino, vol. i. p. 192,— »■ 
-teri nel DecaTrierouo fanno un’ opera 1842.] 
molto eloquente. Ma corto 6 non mono, 



we mny in its very best Bioclels. nit tiiietl so iimclx energy 
aiiil eixinioiisatiaii ns will satisfy the ear or the iinderstaiKling 
nf ii gc-H'xl Latin sc-liiilar; and tliere eaii be neither pedantry 
nor absurdity in saying, that it is an inferior organ of hniiian 
thought. The must valid objection to the employment of 
Latin in public discourses or in moral treatises is its exclu- 
sion of those whose advantage we are supposed to seek, and 
wiiose sympathy we ought to excite. But this objection, 
though iiof much less powerhil in reality than at present, 
strmdc men less sensibly in that age, when long use of the 
ancient language, in which even the sermons of the clergy 
were frequently delivered, had taken away the sense of its 
iinpropriefy.^^ . 

53. This controversy points out some degree of change in 
daiirri^’tor of public oj)inion, and the first stage of that struggle 

against the aristocracy of erudition, which lasted 
more or less for nearly two centuries, till, like other struggles 
of still more importance, it ended in the victory of the many. 
In the days of Poggio and Politian, the native Italian no 
more claimed an equality, than the plebeians of Eome 
demanded the consnlshi];) in the first years of the republic. 
These are the revolutions of human opinion, bearing some 
analogy and parallelism to those of civil society, which it is 
the business of an historian of literature to indicate. 

54. The life of Bemho was spent, after the loss of his 
Life of great patron Leo X., in literary elegance at Padua. 
Beiubo. Here he formed an extensive library and collection 
of medals; and here he enjoyed the society of the learned, 
whom that university supplied, or who visited him from other 
parts of Italy and Europe. Par below Sadolet in the solid 
virtues of his character, and not probably his superior in 
learning, he has certainly left a greater name, and contributed 
more to the literary progress of his native country. He died 

® Sadolet himgolf had rather discou- 
raged Bemho from writlag Italian, as 
appears from ouo of his epistles, thauk- 
ing liis friend for the present of a book, 
perhaps Le Prose, Sod tu fortasse con- 
pcis ex eo, ilia mihi non placore, quod 
te avoeare soleham ab illis Uteris.- Fa- 
cieham ego id quidom, sod consiUo, ut 


ridebar, bono. Cum enim in Latin is 
major multo inesset dignitns, tuque in 
ea facilitate princeps mihi longo viderero, 
non tarn abstraln-bam te illhic, quam line 
voeabain. Kee studium reprehendebjim 
in illis timm, sed te majora qiacdani 
speetare debere arbitrabar. Epist. lib. 
ii. p. 56. 
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at an advanced age in 1547 ; iaving a fev? years before ob- 
tained a cardmaFs bat on tbe recommendation of Sadolet.^ 

55. Tbe style of some otber Italian and Spanish writers, 
Castiglioiie, Sperone, Macbiavel, Guevara, Oliva, diaracter 
lias been already adverted to wben tbe subject of Spanish 
tbeir writings was before us; and it would be te- 
dious to dwell upon tbem again in tbis point of view. Tbe 
Italians bave been accustomed to associate almost every bind 
of excellence with tbe woi’d cinquecento. Tbey extol tbe 
elegant style and fine taste of those writers. But Andres • 
has remarked, with no injustice, that if we find purity, cor- 
rectness, and elegance of expression in tbe chief prose 
waiters of tbis century, we cannot but also acknowledge an 
empty prolixity of periods, a harsh involution of words and 
clauses, a jejune and wearisome circuity of sentences, with a 
striking deficiency of thought. ^ Let us admit tbe graces 
of mere language in the famous authors of tbis period ; but 
we must own them to be far from models of eloquence, so 
tedious and languid as tbey Tbe Spanish writers of 

the same century, be says afterwards, nourished as well as 
the Italian with the milk of antiquity, transfused the spirit 
and vigour of these ancients into their own compositions, 
not with tbe servile imitation of the others, nor seeking to 
arrange tbeir phrases and round tbeir periods, the source of 
languor and emptiness, so that the best Spanish prose is 
more flowing and harmonious than the contemporary Italian/ 

66. The French do not claim, I believe, to have produced 
at tbe middle of the sixteenth century any prose English 
writer of a polished or vigorous style, Calvin ex- 
eepted, tbe dedication of whose Institutes in French to Fran- 
cis I. is a model of purity and elegance for tbe age.® Sir 
Thomas More’s Life of Edward V., written about 
1509, appears to me the fii'st example of good Eng- * 
lish language; pure and perspicuous, well-chosen, without 
vulgarisms or pedantary His polemical tracts are inferior, 

p Tirabosehi, ix. 296. Corniani, iv. ‘ This has been reprinted entire in 
99. Sadolet. Epist. lib. xii. p. 555. Holingshed’s Chronicle ; and the reader 
Andres, vii. 68, may find along extract in the prc^face to 

' Id. 72. Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

« Nonfehdtean, Essai sur les meillenrs I shonld name the account of Jane Shore 
onrragcs dans la laiigne fraii<;'aise, p. 135. as a model of elegant narration. 
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Ascham. 


blit' not ill-written, ■ We hawe seen that^ Sir Thomas ' Elyot 
liad ■ some , Yigonr of style, Ascham, whose . Toxophilns, or 
Dialogue on Archery, came out in 1544, does not 
excel Mm. But Ms works have been reprinted in 
modern times, and are consequently better known than those 
of Elyot. The early English writers are seldom select enough 
in their phrases to bear such a critical judgment as the 
academicians of Italy were wont to exercise. 

57,. Hext to the models of style, we may place those writ- 
' Italian '^’^^dch are designed to form them. In all sorts 

criticism. criticisni, whether it cod fines itself to the idioms 

of a single language, or rises to something like a general 
principle of taste, the Italian writers had a decided priority 
in order of time as well as of merit. We have already men- 
tioned the earliest work, that of Eortuiiio, on Italian gram- 
mar. Libumio, at Venice, in 1521, followed with his Volgari 
Eleganzie. But this was speedily eclipsed by a work of 
Bembo, published in 1525, with the rather singular title, Le 
Prose. These observations on the native language, com- 
menced more than twenty years before, are written in dia- 
logue, supposed to originate in the great controversy of that 
age, whether it were worthy of a man of. letters to employ his 
mother- tongue instead of Latin. Bembo well defended the 
national cause ; and by judicious criticism on the 
language itself and the best writers in it, put an end 
to the most specious argument under which the advocates of 
Latin sheltered themselves, — that the Italian, being a mere 
assemblage of iudexDendent dialects, varying not only in iiro- 
nuxiciation and orthography, but in their words and idioms, 
and having been written with unbounded iiTegularity and 
constant adoption of vulgar phrases, could afford no certain 
test of grammatical purity or graceful ornament. It was 
thought necessary by Bembo to meet this objection by the 
choice of a single dialect ; and though a Venetian, he had no 
hesitation to recognise the superiority of that spoken in 
Elorence. The Tuscan writers of that century proudly make 
use of his testimony in aid of their pretensions to dictate 
the laws of Italian idiom. Varchi says, The Italians cannot 
be sufficiently thankful to Bembo, for having not only puri- 
fied their language from the rust of past ages, but given it 


Bembo. 
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sncE regularity and clearness, that it has become what we 
now see.^ This early work, however, as might be expected, 
has not wholly escaped the censure of a school of subtle and 
fastidions critics, in whom Italy became fertile.^ 

68, Several other treatises on the Italian language ap- 
peared even before the middle of the century; though few 
comparatively with the more celebrated and elaborate iabours 
of criticism in its latter portion. None seem to deserve 
mention, unless it be the Observations of Lodovico Polce, 
(Venice, 1560,) which were much improved in subsequent 
editions. Of the higher kind of criticism, which endeavours 
to excite and guide our perceptions of literary excellence, we 
find few or no specimens, even in Italy, within this period, 
except so far as the dialogues of Bembo furnish instances. 

59. France was not destitute of a few obscure treatises at 
this time, enough to lay the foundations of her 
critical literature. The complex rules of French cStfcsIa 
metre were to he laid down ; and the language was 
irregular in pronunciation, accent, and othography. These 
meaner, but necessary, elements of correctness occupied three 
or four writers, of whom Goujet has made brief mention: 
Sylvius, or Du Bois, who seems to have been the earliest 
writer on grammar Stephen Dolet, better known by Ms 
unfortunate fate, than by his eassy on French punctuation 
and though Goujet does not name him, we may add an 
Englishman, Palsgrave, who published a French grammar in 
English as early as 1530.* An earlier production than any of 
these is the Art de plaine rhetorique, by Peter Fabry, 1621 ; 
in which, with the help of some knowledge of Cicero, he at- 
tempted, but with little correctness, and often in absurd ex- 
pressions, to establish the principles of oratory. If his work is 
no better than Goujet represents it to be, its popularity must 
denote a low condition of literature in France.®' The first 
who aspired to lay down any thing like laws of taste in 
poetry was Thomas Bibilet, whose Art poetique appeared in 
1548. This is in two books; the former relating to the 

« Gingu^iie, vii. 390. Corniani, 111. y Goujet, Bibliotli^que fran^aise, i. 

^ [The Sylvius here mentioned -was, 42, 81. 
as I have been informed, James I)u Eois, * Biogr. univ. : Palsgrave, 

the physician, brother of Francis, who Goujet, i. 361. 
is recorded, p. 278. — 1842.] . 
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metrical rales of Frenclr verses tlie latter giriag precepts, 
short and jiidicioiis, for different kinds of , composition. ' It is 
not, however, a work of mncli importance.^ 

60. A more remarkable grammarian of this time was Louis 
ortiiopmphy Meigret, who endeavoured to reform orthography 
ofMoigret. adapting it to pronunciation. In' a language' 
where these had. come to differ so prodigiously as they did in 
French, something of this kind would be silently effected by 
the printers; but the bold scheme of Meigret went beyon.cl 
their ideas of reformation ; and he complains that he could 
not prevail to have his words given to the public in the 
form he preferred. They were nltimately less rigid ; and the 
new orthography appears in some grammatical treatises of 
Meigret, published about 1550. It was not, as we know, 
veiy successful; but he has credit given him for some im- 
provements which have been retained in French printing. 
Meigret’s French grammar, it has been said, is the first that 
contains any rational or proper principles of the language. 
It has been observed, I know not how correctly, that he was 
the first who denied the name of case to those modifications 
of sense in nouns which are not marked by inflexion ; but the 
writer to whom I am indebted for this adds, what all will not 
alilce admit, that this limited meaning of the word case, 
which the modern grammars generally adopt, is rather an 
arbitraay deviation from their predecessors.*^ 

61. It would have been strange, if we could exhibit a list 
rox ’9 Art of English writers on the subject of our language 
Ehetoric. the teigu of Henry VIII., when it has, at all 
times, been the. most neglected department of our literature. 
The English have ever been as indocile in ackiaowledging the 
rules of criticism, even those which determine the most ordi- 
nary questions of grammar, as the Italians and French have 
been voluntarily obedient. Hor had they as yet drunk deep 
enough of classical learning to discriminate, hy any steady 
principle, the general beauties of composition. Yet among 
the scanty rivulets that the English press furnished, we find 
^ The Art or Graft of E-hetoryke,’ dedicated by Leonard Cox 
to Hugh Fatingdon, abbot of Beading. This hook, which 
though now very scarce, was translated into Latin, and twice 

» Goujet, iii. 92. Biogr. mdw : Meigret - a good article. Goujet, i. 83. 
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printed at Cracow^ in tlie year 1526/ is the work of a school- 
master and man of reputed learning. The English edition 
has no date, but was probably published about 1524. Cox 
says; have partly translated out of a work of rhetoric 
written in the Latin tongue, and partly compiled of my own, 
and so made a little treatise in manner of an introduction 
into this aforesaid science, and that in the English tongue, 
remembering that every good thing, after the saying of the 
philosopher, the more common the better it is.’ His art of 
rhetoric follows the usual distribution of the ancients, both 
as to the kinds of oration and their parts ; with examples, 
chiefly from Eoman history, to direct the choice of arguments. 
It is hard to say how much may be considered as his ovm. 
The hook is in duodecimo, and contains but eighty-five pages ^ 
it would of course he unworthy of notice in a later period. 


^ Panzer 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

OR THE SOIIRTIPIO AND MISCELLAREOUS LITERATHEE OF 
EUROPE, FROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. L 

On Mathematical and Physical Science. 

1. The first translation of Euclid from the Grreek text was 
Geometrical ^7 Zamberti of Venice, and appeared in 1505. 

treatises. republislied at Basle in 1537. The Spherics 

of Theodosius and the Conics of Apollonius were translated 
by men, it is said, more conyersaut with Greek than with 
geometry. A higher praise is due to Werner of Nuremberg, 
the first who aspii*ed to restore the geometrical analysis of 
the ancients. The treatise of Eegiomontaiius on triangles 
was first published in 1533. It may be presumed that its 
more important contents were already knowm to geometers. 
Montucla hints that the editor SchaBiier may have introduced 
some algebraic solutions which appear in this work ^ but 
there seems no reason to doubt, that Regiomontanus was 
sufficiently acquainted with that science. The treatise of 
Vitello on optics, which belongs to the thirteenth century, 
was first printed in 1538.^ 

2. Oronce Pinee, with some reputation in his own times, 
has, according to Montucla, no pretension to the 
name of a geometer; and another French man, Fernel, 
better known as a physician, who publislied a Cosmotheoria 
in 1527, though he first gawe the length of a degree of the 
meridian, and came not far from the truth, arriyed at it by 
so unscientific a method, being in fact no other than counting 
the revolutions of a wheel along the main road, that he 

* Montucla, Kastner. 
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cannot be reckoned nnicli biglier? These are obscure names 
in comparison with Joachim, surnamed Ehocticus 
from his native country. After the publication of ^ 
the work of Regiomontanus on trigonometry, he conceived 
the project of carrying those labours still farther; and cal- 
culated the sines, tangents, and secants, the last of which 
he first reduced to tables, for every minute of the quadrant, 
to a radius of unity followed by fifteen ciphers; one of the 
most remarkable monuments, says Montucla, of human pa- 
tience, or rather of a devotion to science, the more meri- 
torious that it could not be attended with much glory. But 
this work was not published till 1594, and then not so com- 
plete as Ehoeticus had left it.® 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the founder of the higher 
algebra : for, whatever he may have borrowed from carcun and 
others, we derive the science from his Ars Magna, "^^^rtagiia. 
published in 1545. It contains many valuable discoveries; 
but that which has been most celebrated is the rule for the 
solution of cubic equations, generally known by cabicequa- 
Cardan^s name, though he had obtained it from a 
man of equal genius in algebraic science, Nicolas Tartaglia. 
The original inventor appears to have been Scipio Jerreo, 
who, about 1505, by some unknown process, discovered the 
solution of a single case ; that of 03^+ j? Ferreo im- 

parted the secret to one Fiore, or Floridus, who challenged 
Tartaglia to a public trial of skill, not unusual in that age. 
Before he heard of this, Tartaglia, as he assures us himself, 
had found out the solution of two other forms of cubic 
equation ; and 03^== g. When the day of 

trial arrived, Tartaglia was able not only to solve the pro- 
blems offered by Fiore, but to baffle him entirely by others 
which resulted in the forms of equation, the solution of which 
had been discovered by himself. This was in 1535 ; and four 
years afterwards Cardan obtained the secret from Tartaglia 
under an oath of secresy. In his Ars Magna, he did not 

^ Montucla, n. 316. Kastner,ii. 329. direct opposition to what he has said 
[It has lately been shown by Professor himself. He estimates the degree of 
de Morgan (Philosophical Magazine for latitude at 68'096 Italian mile.s (equal 
December, 1841), that Montucla, Delam- to 63 or 64 English), and consequently 
bre, and others have made an egregious falls veiy short of the truth. — 1 842.] 
error about Pernel’s measurement, which « Montucla, i. 682. Biogr. univ. : 
they have reduced to French toises, in art. Joachim. Kastner, i. 56 L 
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Jiesitiite to Tiolate this' eBgagement; aiiclj tliongli lie gave ' 
Tart a glia tlie credit of the discoveiy^ revealed the process to „ 
the workL^ lie has said himself, that by the help of Terrari, . ■ 
a very good mathematician, he extended Ms rule to some 
cases not eomxn*ehended in that of Tartaglia; but the best 
historian of early algebra 'Seems not to allow this claim,.® " : 

4. This writer, Cossali, has ingeniously attempted to trace 
Bfaiityoftiie i>rocess b j- wMch Tartaglia arrived at this ,dis-: 
disem-aT. coveiy ; 0116 wMch, wheii compared ■with the other,. . 
leading rules of algebra, where the ■invention, however useful,' ; 
has generally lain much nearer the surface, seems an as- 
tonishing effbii of sagacity. Even Harriott’s beautiful 
generalisation of the comxiosition of equations was prepared 
by %vhat Cardan and Vieta had done before, or might have 
been suggested by observation in the less complex cases.® 


^ Plajfair, in Ms second dissertation 
in the Eneyelopsedia Britanniea, though 
he cannot but condemn Cardan, seems 
to think Tartaglia rightly treated for 
having concealed his discovery; and 
others have echoed this strain. Tartaglia 
himself says, in a passage I have read in 
Cossali, that he meant to have divulged 
it ultimately ; but in that age money as 
well as credit was to be got by keeping 
tlie secret ; and those who censure him 
wholly forget, that the solution of cubic 
equations was, in the actual state of al- 
gebra, perfectly devoid of any utility to 
the world. 

« Cossali, Storia Critica d’ Algebra 
(1797), ii. 96, &c. Hutton’s Mathe- 
maticiil Dictionary. Montucla, i. d9L 
■,'Iiastner, i. 152. 

^ Ibid. p. 145. Tartaglia boasts of 
having discovered, by a geometrical con- 
struction. that the cube of p-f § = + 

I give the modern for- 
mula, but literal algebra was unknown 
to him. 

« Cardan strongly expresses his sense 
of this recondite discovery And as the 
passage in which he retraces the early 
progress of algebra is short, and is quoted 
from Cardan’s works,, which are scarce in 
England, by Kastner, who is himself not 
very commonly known here, I shall tran- 
scribe the whole passage as a curiosity 
for our philomaths. Hme ars olim a 
Mahomete Mosis Arabis hlio initium 
sumpsi t. Etenim hujus rei locuples tes- 
tis Leonardus Pisamis, Eeliquit autem 


capitula quatuor, cum suis demonstratio- 
nibiis quas nos loeis suis ascribemus. Post 
multa vero temporuni intervalla tria ca- 
pitula derivativa addita illis sunt, ineerto 
autore, quge tamen cum principalibiis 
a Luca Paciolo posita sunt. Demum 
etiam ex primis, alia tria derivativa, a 
quodam ignoto viro inventa legi, hgee 
tamen minime in hicem prodierant, cum 
essent aliis longe iitiliora, nam cubi et 
numeri et cubi quadrat! mstimationem 
docebant. Venim temporibus nostris 
Scipio Perreus Bononiensis, capitulum 
cubi et rerum nxiniero sequalium [.r® + 
p ^~q\ invenit, rem sane pulchram et 
admirabiiem : mm o^nnem humanam 
suhiiHtatem, onmis ingenii morialis clari- 
tatcm ars hcec su^eret, do7urm q^rofecto 
ccekste, cxj^erimentmn autem virhitis an.U 
morum, aigue adeo illmtrc, v.t qui ha'C 
atiigerit nihil no7i mtelligere -posse se 
credat. Hujus jemulatione Nicolaus 
Tartalea Brixellensis, amicus nostcr, 
ciim ill certamen cum illius diseipiilo 
Antonio Maria Fiorido venisset, capitu-* 
lum idem ne viueeretur invenit, qui mihi 
ipsum muitis prccibns oxoratns tradidit. 
Decepfus enim ego verbis Lucpe Paeioli, 
qui ultra sua capitula generale ulliim 
aliud esse posse negat (qminquam tot 
jam antea rebus a me invent! s sub nia- 
nibtis esset), desperabam tamen invenire 
quod qufcrere non audebamd Inde autem 
illohabito demonstrationem venatus, in- 


1 [This was very erroneously printed in the 
first edition ; in consequence, as I believe, of a 
mistake I had made in transcription. — 1842.] 
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5. ■ Cardaiij .tlioiigli not entitled to the honour of this dis- 
coTery, nor eyeii equal, perhaps, in matheniatical cardaivs 

, V. , ' -f * otherdisco- 

geimis to Tartagiia,: made, a gTeat. ■ epoch in the veiies. 
science of algebra; and, according to Cossali and Hutton, 
lias a claim ..to mncli that Montucla has unfairly or carelessly 
attributed to his favourite Vieta. ^ It apjiears/ says Di\ 
Hutton,' t from this short chapter (lib. x. cap. 1 of , the x4.rs 
Magna), that he had discovered most of the, principal pro- 
perties of the roots of equations, and could point out the 
number and nature of the roots, partly .from the signs of the 
terms, and partly from the magnitude and relations' of the 
co-efficients.’ Cossali has given the larger part of a quarto 
volume to the algebra of Cardan ; his .object being to establish 
the priority of the Italian’s claim to most of the discoveries 
ascribed by Montucla to others, and esiiecially to Yieta. 
Cardan knew how to transform a complete cubic equation 
into one wanting the second term.; one of the dowers which 
Montucla has placed* on the head of Yieta ; and this he ex- 
plains so fully that Cossali charges the French historian of 
mathematics with having never read the Ars Magiia.^ 
Leonard of Pisa had been aware that quadratic e€|natioiis 
might have two positive roots ; but Cardan first perceived, or 
at least first noticed, the negative roots, which he calls ^ fictse 
radices.’^ In this perhaps there is nothing extraordmaiy ; 
the algebraic languag*e must early have been perceived by 
such acute men as exercised themselves in problems to give 
a double solution of every quadratic equation; but, in feet, 
the conditions of these problems, being always nunierieal, 
were such as to render a negative result practically ‘false, and 
impertinent to ■ the question. It is therefore, perhaps, with- 
out much cause that Cossali triumphs in the ignorance shown 
of negative values by Yieta, Bachet, and even Harriott, 
though Cardan had pointed them out ; since w'e may better 

tellexi complui^a aUa posse liabcri. Ac prseponentur, hide regiila addita, sub- 
eo studio, aucta,que jam confidentia, per jicietur esperimentnm. Kastner, p. 152. 
me parti m, ac etiam aliqua per Ludo- The passage in italics is also quoted by 
viciim Ferrariura, olim alumnum nos- Cossali. p. 159. 
trum, iiiveni. Porro qu?e ab his inventa ^ p. 104. 

sunt, illornm nominibus decorabiintiir, ^ Montucla gires Cardan the credit 
cfetera quee nomine careiit nostra sunt, due for this ; at least in his second edi- 
At etiam demonstrationes, proeter tres tion (1799), p. 595. 

Mahornetis, et dims Ludovici, omnes ^ i. 23. , , 

nostr» sunt, singni,X‘qu(‘ eapitilais snis 
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say^ tliat tliej did not trouble tliemselres witli ^vliat, in tlie 
actual apx>licatioii of algebra, could ho o£ no utility* Cardan 
also is said to bare discovered tliat every cubic equation lias 
one or tliree real roots ; and (wliat seems liardly probable in 
tlie state of science at that time) that tliere are as many 
positive or true roots as changes of sign in tlie equation ; that 
the co-efficient of the second term is ecpaal to tlie siiiii of tlie 
roots, so that where it is wanting, the positi'\^e and negative 
values must compensate each other ; and that the known 
term is the product of all the roots* Xor was lie ignorant 
of a method of extracting roots by approximation ; but in 
this again the definiteness of solution, which niunerical pro- 
blems admit and recpaire, would jjrevent tmj great progress 
from being rnade.^ The rules are not perhaps all laid down 
by him very clearly ; and it is to be observed, that he confined 
himself chiefly to equations not above the tliird power; 
though he fiii'st published the method of solving liiquadratics, 
invented by his coadjutor Ferrari. Cossali has also shown 
that the application of aig'ebra to geometry, and even to the 
geometrical construction of jiroblems, wms known in some 
cases by Tartaglia and Cardan ; thus plucking another feather 
from the wing of Yieta, or of Descartes. It is a little amusing 
to see that, after Montucla had laboured with so much success 
to despoil Harriott of the glory which Wallis had, perhaps 
with too national a feeling, bestowed upon him for a long list 
of discoveries contained in the writings of Yieta, a claimant 
by an older title started up in Jerome Cardan, who, if we 
may trust his accomplished advocate, seems to have established 
his right at the expense of both. 

6. These anticii>ations of Cardan are the more truly won- 
derful, when we consider that the symbolical language of 
algebra, that powerful instrument not only in expediting the 
processes of thought, but ixi suggesting general truths to 

*“ It must, apparetitiy, ha^e been sali shows that Ca.raan had transported 
through his knowledge of this property all the qiiaiititios of an ecjiialion to one 
of the co-effi,cient of the second term; side, making the whtjle equal to zero ; 
that Cardan recognised the existence of which Wallis has ascril^ed to Harriott, 
equal roots, even.^when afieeted by the as his leading discovery, p. 324-. Yet in 
spue sign (Cossali, ii. 362); which, eon- another passage we find Cossali saying: 
sidered in relation to the numerical pro- Una somma di quantita uguale al zero 
blems then in use, would seem a kind of aveaun’aria mostraosa, e non sapeasi di 
absurdity. equazion si fatta eonccpii'e idea, p. 

« Kastn'er, p. 161. . In one place Cos- 150, 
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the rnind^ was nearly iniknown in Ms age. Diopliaiitiis, Fra 
Lnca^ and Cardan make use occasionally of letters 
to express indefinite quantities besides the res or 
sometimes written shortly, for the assumed 
unknown number of an equation. But letters were not yet 
substituted for known quantities. Michael Stifel, in his 
Arithmetica Integra, Nuremberg, 1S44, is said to haye first 
used the signs -f and and numeral exponents of powers.^ 
It is yery singular that discoveries of the greatest con- 
venience, and apparently not above the ing'enuity of a parish 
schoolmaster, should have been overlooked by men of extra- 
ordinary acuteness, like Tartaglia, Cardan, and Ferrari, and 
hardly less so, that by dint of this acuteness, they dispensed 
with the aid of these contrivances, in which we suppose that 
so much of the utility of algebraic expression consists. 

7. But the great boast of science during this period is the 
treatise of Coj)ernicus on the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, in six books, published at Nurem- 
berg, in 1543.^^ This founder of modern astronomy was born 
at Thorn, of a good family; in 1473 ; and after receiving the 
best education his country furnished, spent some years in 
Italy, rendering himself master of all the mathematical and 
astronomical science at that time attainable. He became 
possessed afterwards of an ecclesiastical benefice in his own 
country. It appears to have been about 1507, that, after 
meditating on various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he 
began to adopt and confirm in writing that of Py thagoras, as 
alone capable of exi>laining the planetary motions with that 
simplicity which gives a presumption of truth in the works 
of nature.^ Many years of exact obervations confirmed his 

« Hiitton, Kilstner. ^ quibiis eosdem ad qaodvis tempus quam 

The titlepago and advertisement of facillime calcnlare poteris. Igitiir erne, 
so famous a work, and which so few of lege, fruero. Ayeosfierpriros ovSeis eio-Lrco, 
my readers 'will have seen, are worth Xoribergse, apud Joh. Petreinm, anno 
copying from Kiisiner, ii. 595. Nicolai HDxliii. 

Gopernici Torinensis, de^ revolutionibus ^ This is the proper statement of the 
orbitim eoelestinm libri vi. Copernican argument, as it then stood; 

Habes in 3ioc opore jam reeens nato it rested on what we may call a meta- 
et edi to, studiosc lector, motus stollarum physical probability, founded upon its 
tarn fixarum quam erraticarnm, cum ex beauty and simplicity ; for it is to be re- 
veteribits turn etiani ex recentibus ob- membered that the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
servationibns rostitutos ; et novis insuper explained 5 l 11 the phsenomena then 
ae adniirabilibiis hypothesibrts ornatos. known. Those which are only to be 
Kabos otiam tiibulas expcditissimas, cx solved by the supposition of the earth’s 
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mind in tlie persuasion ‘tliat lie liacl solved tlie grandest 
problem whiek .can occupy the astroiioiiier. He seems to. 
have completed liis treatise about 1530 ; but perhaps dreaded 
the bigoted prejudices wliicli afterwards oppressed Galileo. 
Hence he is careful to. propound .ills theory as an liypotliesis 
tlioiigii it is sufficiently inanifest that he did not doubt of its' 
truth. It was first publicly amiounced by his disciple Joacli.iin 
SlicBticiiSy aheadj mentioned for his trigonoinetry, in the 
Ilarratio de Revoliitionibiis Ooperiiicij printed at Dantzic in 
1540. The treatise of Copernicus himself, three years after- 
’ ivardsj is dedicated to the pope, Paul III., as if to shield him- 
self under that sacred mantle. B.ut lie w^as better protected 
by the ' common safeguard against oppression. The booh 
reached him on the day of Ms death; and he just touched 
with his hands the great legacy he was to bequeath to man- 
kind, But many years were to elapse before they aYaiied 
themselves of the wisdom of Copernicus. The progress of liis 
system, even among astronomers, as we shall hereafter see, 
was exceeding slow.*^ We may just mention here, that no 
kind of progress was made in mei?haiiical or optical science 
daring the first paH of the sixteenth century. 


Sect. IL 


On Medicine and Anatomy. 

8. The revival of classical literature had an extensive in- 
fluence where we might not immediately anticipate it, on 
the science of medicine. Jurisprudence itself though nomi- 


motion were discovered long afterwards. 
This excuses tEe slow reception of tEe 
new system, interfering as it did witE 
so many prejudices, and incapable of 
that kind of proof which mankind gene- 
rally demand. 

^ G-assondi, Vita Gopernici. Biogr. 
univ. Moutucla. ICastner. Piayfidr. 
Grassendi, p. 14-22, gives a short ana- 
lysis of the great work of Copernicus 
de orhium ccelestiuni revolutionibns, 
p. 22. The hypothesis is generally kid 
down, in the Erst of tlie six books. Duo 


of the most remarkable passages in Co- 
pernicus is his conjecture that gravitation 
was not a central tendency, as had liepu 
supposed, but an attraction common to 
matter, and probably exteudiiig to the 
heavenly bodies, though it does not ap- 
pear that he^simmised their mutual in- 
iiuences in virtue of it : gravitatem esse 
affectioneni non terrsetotiiis, seel partium 
ejus propriam, qualeni solietium etlun?e 
caiterisque astris con venire credibik eft. 
These are the words of Copernicus him- 
self, quoted by Gassendi, p. 19, 
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nally and exclusively connected with tlie laws of Rome was 
iiardly more indebted to the restorers of ancient Eevivaiot 

A-iT t*'! Greek medi- 

leariiing' tlian tlie art of nealing, *wliic]i seems to cine, 
own no mistress but nature, no code of laws but tliose wbicli 
regulate tbe buniaii system. But tbe Greeks, aiiiong tiieir 
otber vast superiorities above tlie Arabians, wlio borrowed so 
mucli, and so mueli perverted wliat they borrowed, were not 
only the real founders, but the best teachers of medicine ; a 
science which in their hands seems, more than any other, to 
have anticipated the Baconian philosoi3hy ; being founded on 
an induction proceeding by select experience, always obser- 
vant, always cautions, and ascending slowly to the generalities 
of theory. But instead of Hippocrates and Galen, the Ara- 
bians brought in pliysiciaiis of their own, men, doubtless, 
of considerable, though inferior merit, and substituted arbi- 
trary or empirical precepts for tlie enlarged iihilosophy of the 
Greeks. The scholastic subtilty also obtruded itseli’ even into 
medieine ; and the writings of the middle ages on these sub- 
jects are alike barbarous in style and useless in substance. 
Pharmacy owes much to this oriental school, hut it has re- 
tained no reputation in physiological or pathological science. 

9. Mcolas Leoiiicenus, who became professor at Ferrara 
before 1470, was the first restorer of the Hippocratic Linacreand 
method of practice. He lived to a very advanced 
age, and was the first translator of Galen from the Greek.® 
Onr excellent countryman, Lin acre, did almost as much for 
medicine. The College of Pli 3 ’’siciaiis, founded by Henry 
Till, in 1518, venerates him as its original president. His 
primary object was to secure a learned profession, to rescue 
the art of healing from mischievous ignorance, and to guide 
the industrious student in the path of real knowledge, which 
at that time lay far more through the regions of ancient 
learning than at present. It was important, not for the 
mere dignity of the profession, but for its proper ends, to 
encourage the cultivation of the Greek language, or to 
supply its want by accurate versions of the chief medical 
writers.^ Linacre himself, and several eminent physicians 
on the Continent, Cop, Eiiel, Gonthier, Fuchs, by such 

® Biogr, tiniT, Sprcngcl, Hist, de la * Johnson’s Life of Linacre, p. 207, 
MMecine (tradiiite par Jourdan), Yoi. ii. ^ 279. , Biogr. Britann. 
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lal>oiirs ia. translation, restored tlie seliool of Hippocrates. 
Tliat of the Arabians rapidly lost ground, tliougli it pre- ' 
served throngli ' the sixteenth century an asceiiflaiiey in 
Spain ; and some traces of its. iiifliieiice, especially the pre- 
carious empiricism of judging diseases. by the renal secre- 
tion, without sight of the patient, which was ver}^, general 
ill that age, continued long afterwards in several parts' of 
Europe.^ 

10. The study of Hippocrates taught the medical writers. 
Medical century to observe and describe like him. 

innovators., ^lieir works, cHefly indeed after the period with 
which we are immediately concerned, are very nunieroiis, 
and some of them deserve iiiucli praise, though neither the 
theory of the science, nor the power of judiciously observing 
and describing, was yet in a very advanced state. The 
besetting sin of all who should have laboured for truth, an 
undue respect for authority, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols of the medical 
world, as Augustin and Aristolile were of theology and me- 
taphysics. This led to a pedantic erudition, and contempt 
of opposite experience, which rendered the professors of 
medicine an inexhaustible theme of popular ridicule. Some, 
however, even at an early time, broke away from the tram- 
mels of implicit obedience to the Greek masters. Feniel, one 
of the first physicians in France, rejecting what he could not 
approve in their writings, gave an example of free inquiry, 
Argentier of Turin tended to shake the influence of Galen 
by founding a school which combated many of his leading 
theories.^ But the most successful opponent of the 
raraceisiis. Creed was Paracelsus. Of his speculative 

philosophy, or rather the wild chiuiEeras which he borrowed 
or devised, enough has been said in former pages. His repu- 
tation was originally founded on a supposed skill in medicine ; 
and it is probable that, independently of his real merit in 
the application of chemistry to medicine, and in the employ- 
ment of very powerful agents, such as antimony, the fana- 
ticism of his pretended philosophy would exercise that potency 

« Spreiigel, toI. iii. passim, tnie principle, that the different facnl- 

Id. 204. * Argentier,’ he says, ties of the sonl are not inherent in cer- 

* was the first to lay down a novel and tain distinct pf>.rts of the brain.’ 
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over tlie bodily fraiiie^ to wliicli disease has, in recent expe- 
rience, so often yielded/ 

11. The first iinportant advances in anatomical Imowledge 
since the time of Muiidinus were made by Bcreiiger Anatomy, 
of' Carpi, in his commentary upon that author, ^^erenger. 
printed at Bologna in 1521, -which it was thought worth 
while to translate into English as late as 1664, and in his 
Isagogse breves in anatomiam, Bologna, 1522. He followed 
the steps of Mmidiiius in human dissection, and thus gained 
an advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to him the know- 
ledge of several specific differences between the human struc- 
ture and that of quadrupeds. Berenger is asserted to have 
discovered two of the small bones of the ear, though this is 
contested on behalf of Achillini. Portal observes, that though 
some have regarded Berenger as the restorer of the science 
of anatomy, it is hard to strip one so much superior to him 
as Vesalius of that honour."' 

12.. Every early anatomist was left far behind ^vhen Vesa- 
lius, a native of Brussels, who acquired in early 
youth an extraordinary reputation on this side of the 
Alps, and in 1540 became professor of the science at Pavia, 
published at Basle, in 1548, his great work, de Corporis 
hiniiani Eabrica. If Vesalius was not quite to anatomy what 
Copernicus was to astronomy, he has yet been said, a little 
h}^erbolically, to have discovered a new world. A super- 
stitious prejudice against human dissection had confined the 
ancient anatomists in general to pigs and apes, though Galen, 
according to Portal, had some experience in the former. 
Muiidinus and Berenger, by occasionally dissecting the 
human body, had thrown much additional light on its struc- 
ture ; and the superficial muscles, those immediately under 
the integuments, had been studied by Da Vinci and others 
for the purposes of painting and sculpture. Vesalius first 
gave a complete description of the human body, with designs, 
which, at the time, were ascribed to Titian. We have here, 
therefore, a great step made in science ; the precise estima- 
tion of Vesalius’s discoveries must be sought, of course, in 
anatomical history.® 

y Sprcngel, vol. iii. * Hist, de rAnatomie, i. 277. 

“ Portal, 3. 394-i33. 
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13. Tesaliiis/ says Portal, in tlie raiUBroiis strain of one 
n.rrnrsa.% ^lovoted to Ms owii science, "^appera's tome one of 
couiitofMni. greatest meii. wlio ever existeiL Let. tlie astro- 
iioiners Taunt their Copernicus, tlie natural pliilosopliers 
tlieir Galileo and Torricelli, the niatliematiciaiis their Pascal, 
the geographers their Coluoilms, I shall always place ¥esa- 
liiis above all their heroes. The first study for man is mail. 
Yesaliiis has had this noble object in view, and has admirably 
attained it ; he lias made on himself and his fellows such dis- 
coveries as' Coiiiinbiis could only make by travelling, to. the 
extremity of the world. The discoveries of Yesaliiis are of 
direct ■ importance .to man : by acquiring fresh knowledge of 
his own structure, man seems to enlarge his existence ; while 
discoveries in geogra]3hy or astronomy affect Mm but in a 
very indirect manner/ He proceeds to compare him with 
Winslow, more than a century later, in order to show how 
little had been done in the intermediate time. Vesalius 
seems not to have known the osteology of the ear. His 
account of the teetlf is not complete ; but he first clearly 
described the hones of the feet. He has given a full account 
of the muscles, but with some mistakes, and was ignorant of 
a very few. In his account of the sanguineous and nervous 
systems, the errors seem more numerous. He describes the 
intestines better than his xiredecessors, and the heart very 
well; the organs of generation not better than they, and 
sometimes omits their discoveries ; the brain ailinirablj, little 
having since been added. 

■ 14. The zeal of- Yesalius and liis fellow-studeiits for ana- 
, tomical seienee led them to strange scenes of ad- 
aissections. yenture. Those services, which have since been 
thrown on the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook, 
Euthe affection seornetii nicer hands. 

They prowled by night in charnel-houses, they dug up the 
dead from the grave, they climbed the gibbet, in fear and 
silence, to steal the mouldering carcass of the murderer ; the 
risk of ignominious punishment, and the secret stings of 
superstitious remorse, exalting no doubt the delight of these 
useful, but not very enviable, pursuits.^ 


^ Portal, p. 895, 
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15. It maj.be iiientioiied here;, that Vesaliiis, after living 
for some years in the court of Charles and Philip as 

their physician^ met with a strange reverse^ charac- ^’’esaiius. 
teristic enough of such a place. Being absurdly accused of 
having dissected a Spanish gentleman before he was dead,. 
Yesalius only escaped capital punishment;, at the instance of 
the Inquisition^hy uiidertahing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem^ 
during which he was shipwrecked, and died of femiiie in one 
of the Greek island,® 

16. .The , best anatomists ■ were -found in Italy,;. But 
Francis I. invited one of these, Vidus Vidius, to his other aimto- 
royal college at Paris ; - a'ud from that time Prance 

had several of respectable name. Such were Charles Etienne, 
one of the great typographical family,. Sylvius and Gonthier.*^ 
A Preiicli writer about 1540, Levasseur, has been thought to 
have known, at least, the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as well as the valves of the arteries and veins, and 
their direction, and its purpose; treading closely, on an an- 
ticipation of Harvey.® . But this 'seems to be too hastily 
inferred. Portal has erroneously supposed the . celebrated 
passage of Servetus on the circulation of the Hood to be con- 
tained in his book de Trinitatis erroribas, published in 1531,** 
whereas it is really - found in ''the- ■Chrs.tianismi Eestitutio, 
'which did not appear .till 1553,. '■ 

17. The- practice of trusting to '.animal dissection, fi'om 
.which it was difficult for anatomists, to extricate imperfection 
themselves, led some men of real merit into errors, science. 
They seem also not to have profited sufficiently by the 
writings of their predecessors. Massa of Venice, one of the 
greatest of this age, is ignorant of some things known to 
Berenger. Many xiroofs occur in Portal how imperfectly the 
elder anatomists could yet demonstrate the more delicate 
parts of the human body. 

® Portal. Tiraboschi, ix. 34. Biogr. ® Portal, p. 373, quotes the passage, 
univ. [Bpreugel, Hist, de la Medeciiie, -wliieli at first seems to ^Tarrant this in- 
voL iv. p. 6, treats the cause of the pil- fcrence, but is rather obscurely worded, 
grimage of Vesalms, assigned by these We shall return to this subject when we 
writers, as a fable. — 1842.] arrive at Harvey. 

^ Portal, i. 330 ct post. ^ P. 300. 
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iS- .The progress of natural Iiistory, in all its .departments^ 
wasTery slow, and slioukl of course be estimated by 
tlie additions made to tlie valuable materials col- 
.leeted by , Aristotle, Tlieopbra.stiis, Dioscorides, and Pliny, 
Tlie few botanical -treatises that iiad a]3peared before this 
time were too mea-gre and imperfect to require meiitioix,, 
Otto Briiiifels of Strasbnrg was. the first who published, in 
1530, a superior -work, Herbarum, vivee. Eicones, in. three 
volumes folio, witli 238 wooden cuts of 'plants>'' Eiiriciiis 
Cordiis of Marburg, in his Botanilogicon, or dialogues on 
plants, displays, according to the Biographie iiniverselle, but 
little knowledge of Greek, and still less observation of natiii'e. 
Botanical Cordus has deserved more praise (though this seems 
garcte. better due to Lorenzo de’ Medici), as the first who 
established a botanical garden. This vcas at Marburg, in 
1530.^ ’But the fortunes of private physicians were hardly 
equal to the cost of an useful collection. The university of 
Pisa led the way by establishing a public garden in 1645, 
according to the date which Tiraboschi has determined. 
That of Padua had founded a professorship of botany in 
- 1533 .^ 

19. Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an excellent Greek 
scholar, had become known by a translation of 
Dioseorides in 1516, upon which Hiiet has be- 
stowed high praise. His more celebrated treatise, De Ha- 
tura Stirpium, ap|)eared at Paris in 1536, and is one of the 
handsomest offsiiriiigs of that press. It is a compilation from 
the Greek and Latin authors on botany, made with taste and 


Unci. 


« Biogr, univ. 

^ Id. Andres, xili. 80. ElcLliorn, 
iii. 304. See, too, Roseoe’s Leo X., 
lY. 125, for some pleasing notices of 
the early studies in natural Hstory. 
Fontanns was fond of it ; , and his poem 
on the cultivation of the lemon, orange, 
and citron (Be hortis^ Hesperidum) 
shows an acquaintance with some of the 
operations of horticulture. The garden 


of Bembo was also celebrated. Theo- 
phrastus and Dioseorides were published 
in Latin before 1500. But it was not 
till about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that botany, through the com- 
mentaries of Matthioli on Dioseorides, 
began to assume a distinct form, and to 
be studied as a separate branch. 

* ix. 10. 
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judgment. His knowledge, liowever, derived from experience 
wms not considerable, tboiigli be bas sometimes given tbe 
I*rencb names of species described by tbe Greeks, so far as 
bis limited means of observation and the difference of cli- 
mate enabled liiin. Many later writers have borrowed from 
Rnel tbeir general definitions and descriptions of plants, 
which be himself took from Theophrastus.^ 

20. Enel, however, seeiUvS to have been left far behind by 
Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine in more than 
one German university, who has secured a verdant 
immortality in the well-known Fuchsia. Besides many works 
oil his own art, esteemed in their time, he published at Basle 
in 1642, his Commentaries on the History of Plants, con- 
taining above 600 figures, a botanical treatise frequently 
reprinted, and translated into most European languages. 

Considered as a naturalist, and especially as a botanist, 
Fuchs holds a distinguished place, and he has thrown a 
strong light on that science. His chief object is to describe 
exactly the plants used in medicine ; and his prints, though 
mere outlines, are generally faithful. He shows that the 
plants and vegetable products mentioned by Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Hippocrates, and Galen had hitherto been ill 
known.’ “ 

21. Matthioli, an Italian physician, in a peaceful retreat 
near Trent, accomplished a laborious repertory of 
medical botany in his Commentaries on Dioscorides, 
published originally, 1544, in Italian, but translated by him- 
self into Latin, and frequently reprinted throughout Europe. 
Notwithstanding a bad arrangement, and the author’s prone- 
ness to credulity, it was of great service at a time when no 
good work on that subject was in existence in Italy; and its 
reputation seems to have been not only general, hut of long 
duration.’^ 

22. It was not singular that much should have been pub- 
lished, imperfect as it might be, on the natural his- state of 
tory of plants, while that of animal nature, as a 
matter of science, lay almost neglected. The importance of 


HattMoli. 


^ Hogr, miiy. (by M. du Petit ® Tiraboschi, ix. 2. Andres, xiii, 85. 
Thoiiars). Comiani, vi. 5. 

- Id. 
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vegetable products in medicine .was fer more extensive and 
various ; while the ancient treatises, which forniecl substan- 
tially the chief knowledge of nature possessed in , the six- 
teenth century, are more copious and minute on the botanical ' 
than the animated kingdom. Hence we find an absolute 
dearth of books relating to zoology. That of P. Jovius de' 
piseibiis Eomanis is rather one of a philologer and. a lover of 
good cheer than a naturalist, and treats onlj of the fish eaten 
at the Eonian tables.® Gillius de vi et natura animaliuin is 
little else than a compilation from JEliaii and other ancient, 
authors, though Hiceron says that the author has inter- 
spersed some observations of his own.i" Ho work of the least 
importance, even for that time, can perhaps be traced in 
Europe on any part of zoology, before the Avium pKecipii- 
arum historia of our countryman Turuer, published at Co- 
logne ill 1548, though this is confined to species described 
by the ancients. Gesner, in his Pandects, which bear date 
ill the same year, several times refers to it with commend- 
ation.^ * 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the xu'oeesses of metallurgy from the miners 
siicoa. Chemnitz, and perceived the immense resources 
that might be drawn from the abysses of the earth. ^ He is 
the first mineralogist,^ says Cuvier, who appeared after the 
revival of science in Eiirox^e. He was to mineralogy what 
Gesner was to zoology ; the cheiiiicai x>art of metallurgy, and 
esi)ecially what relates to assaying, is treated with great care, 
and has been little improved down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is plain that he was acquainted with the classics, 
the Greek alchemists, and many maiiuscrij>ts. Yet lie be- 
lieved in the goblins to whom miners ascribe the effects of 
mephitic exhalations.^ ^ 


® Andres, xiiL 143. Roscoe’s Leo X., 
ubi supra. 

^ Vol. xsiii. Biogr. univ. Andres, 
xiii. 144. 

<1 Pandeet. Univers. lib. 14. Gres- 
ner may be said to make great use of 
Turner; a high compliment from so 
ilkistrions a naturalist. He quotes also 


a book on quadrupeds lately printed in 
Oermau by Michael Herr. Turner, 
whom we shall find again as a naturalist, 
became afterwards dean of Wells, and 
was one of the early Puritans. See 
Chalmers’s Dictionary. 

' Biogr. uiiir. 
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Sect. IV. 

On Oriental Literature. 

24. The study of Hebrew was naturally one of those wbicli 
flourisbed. best under tlie influence of Protestantism. 

* * EEclsirow* 

It was exclusiyely connected with Scriptural inter- 
pretation; and could neither suit the polished irreligioii 
of the Italians, nor the bigotry of those who owned no 
other standard than the Vulgate translation. Sperone ob- 
serves in one of his dialogues, that as much as Latin is 
prized in Italy, so much do the Germans value the Hebrew 
language.® We have anticipated in another place the trans- 
lations of the Old Testament by Luther, Pagninus, and other 
Hebraists of this age. Sebastian Munster published the 
first grammar and lexicon of the Chaldee dialect in 1627. 
His Hebrew Grammar had preceded in 1525. The Hebrew 
Lexicon of Pagninus appeared in 1529 ; and that of Munster 
himself ill 1643. Elias Levita, the learned Jew who 
has been already mentioned, deserves to stand in 
this his natural department above even Munster. Among 
several works that fall within this period we may notice the 
Masorah (Venice, 1538, and Basle, 1539), wherein lie excited 
the attention of the world by denying the authority and 
antiquity of vowel points, and a Lexicon of the Chaldee and 
Eabbinical dialects, in 1541. ^ Those,’ says Simon, ^wlio 

would thoroughly understand Hebrew should read the Trea- 
tises of Elias Levita, whicli are full of important observations 
necessary for the explanation of the sacred text.’ ^ 

Pellican, one of the first who embraced the princi]>les ^ 
of the Zuinglian reform, has merited a warm eulogy from 
Simon for his Commentarii Bibliorum (Zurich, 1531-1536, 
five volumes in folio), especially for avoiding that display of 
rabbinical learning which the German Hebraists used to 
affect." 

25. Few endeavours were made in this period towards the 
cultivation of the other Oriental languages. Pagnino printed 


» P. 102 (edit. 159C). 
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an edition of tie 'Koran at Venice in 1530 ; iiit it was iniiiie- 
Aruitieand diatoty suppressecl ; a preeaiitioii liarclly rec|iiired 
Litcrliarc. , wMle there was no one able to read it. But it may 
iaYe been supposed^ that tie leaves of some books^ like that 
recorded in tie Arabian Kigits, contain an active poison tiat 
does not wait for tie slow process of understanding tieir 
contents. Two crude attempts at introducing tie Eastern: 
tongues -were made soon afterwards. One of these was by 
William Postel, a man of some parts and more .reading, but 
cliiefly known, wiile he was remembered at all, „ for .mad 
reveries . of fanaticism, and an idolatrous veneration for a 
saint of Ms own manufacture, La Mere Jeanne, tie Joanna 
Soiiticote of tie sixteeziti century. We are only concerned 
at present with Ms collection of alphabets, twelve in number, 
published at Paris in 1538. Tie greater part of these are 
Oriental. An Arabic Grammar followed tie same year ; 
but tie tj^pes are so very imperfect, tiat it wmuld be difficult 
to read them. A polyglot alphabet on a much larger scale 
appeared at Pavia tie next year, through tie care of Tesco 
Ambrogio, containing those of forty languages. Ambrogio 
gave also an introduction to the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arme- 
nian ; blit very defective, at least, as to the two latter. Such 
rude and incorrect publications hardly deserve the name of 
beginnings. According to Andres, Arabic was publicly 
taught at Paris by Giiistiniani, and at Salamanca by 
Clenardiis. The J3tliiopic version of the Kew Testament 
was printed at Pome in 1548. 


Sect. V. 

On Geography and History. 

26, The curiosity natural to mankind had been gratified 
Geography of "^^rious publications siuce the invention of j>rmt- 
gxth^us. containing either the relations of ancient tra- 

vellers, such as Marco Polo, or of those under the Spanish or 
Portuguese flags, who had laid open two new worlds to the 
European reader. These were for the first time collected, 
to the number of seventeen, by Simon Grynseus, a learned 
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professor at Basle/ iix Noyiis orbis regioniiBi et insiiIaiTini 
veteribiis iiicognitanim, printed at Paris in 1532. We find 
ill this collection, besides an introdiietion to cosmography by 
Sebastian Munster, a map of the world bearing the date 1531. 
The Cosmography of Apianns, professor at Iiigoldstadt, 
published in 1524, contains also a map of the four quarters 
of the world. In this of Grynsens’s collection, a rude notion 
of the eastern regions of Asia appears. .Sumatra is called 
Taprobane, and placed in the 150th meridian. A vague de- 
lineation of China and the adjacent sea is given j but Catay 
is marked farther north. The island of Gilolo, which seems 
to be Japan, is abont 240® east longitude. South America 
is noted as Terra Australis recenter inventa, sed nondum 
plane cognita ; and there is as much of North America as 
Sebastian Cabot had discovered, a little enlarged by lucky 
conjecture. Magellan, by circumnavigating the world, had 
solved a fiimoiis problem. We find accordingly in this map 
an attempt to divide the globe by the 860 meridians of lon- 
gitude. The best ficcount of his voyage, that by Pigafetta, 
was not published till 1556 ; but the first, Maximilianus de 
insulis Moluccis, appeared in 1523. 

27. The Cosmography of Aj)ianus, above mentioned, was 
reprinted with additions by Gemma Prisius in 1533 
and 1550. It is, however, as a work of mere geo- 
graphy, very brief and superficial; though it may exhibit 
as much of the astronomical part of the science as the times 
permitted. That of Sebastian Munster, published 
in 1546, iiotwitlistanding its title, extends only to 
the German empire.'^ The- Isolario of Bordone (Venice, 
1528) contains a description of all the islands of the world, 
with maps, y 


Eichhorn, iii. 294. 

y Tirabosehi, ix, 179. [The best map, 
probably, of this period is one in the 
British Museum, executed in France 
before 1536, as is inferred from the form 
of the French king’s crown, -which was 
altered in that year. This map is ge- 
nerally superior to some which were 
engraved at a later timfi, and represents 
the figure of the Africjiu continent. It 
has excited some attention in conse- 
quence of an apparent delineation of 


Australia, under the name of Java 
grande. But thiS) -which seems to come 
immediately from some Italian work, 
may he traced to Marco Polo, the great 
father of geographical conjecture in the 
middle ages. He gives an account, such 
as he picked up in China, of two islands, 
Java- major and Java minor. The con- 
tinent delineated in this Fi’ench map is 
only the island of Java, vastly enlarged. 
—1842.] 
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28. A few voyages were priiitecl before tlie midtile of tlie 

century, wliieb liave, for tlie most part, found tlieir 
'vray,.iiito tlie collection of Eaiinisio. The .most 
.coiisiclerable is tlie History of tlie Indies, tiiat is, of tlie 
; . Spaiiisb. dolniiiioiis in America:, Gonzalo Her- 

iiandez, soinetimes called Oviedo, by wiiicli name 
lie is recorded in tlie Biograpliie iiiiiverselle. Tlie aiitlior , 
had resided for some years in St. Doiningo. He published a 
siiBimarj of the general and .natural history of the Indies in 
1526 ; and twenty hooks of this entire work in 1535. The 
remaining thirty did not appear till 1783. In the long list 
of geograpMcal treatises given by Ortelins, a small number 
belong to this earlier period of. the century. , But it may be 
generally said, that the ■ acc|iiaiiitaiice of Europe witb,. the 
rest of the world could as yet be only obtained orally from 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors or adventurers, and was such 
as their falsehood and blundering would impart. 

29. It is not my design to comprehend historical litera- 
Bi^toricai tiire, cxccpt as to the chief publications, in these 
wks. volumes ; and it is hitherto but a barren field ; for 
though Guicciardini died in 1540, Lis great history did not 
appear till 1564. Some other valuable histories, those of 
Kardi, Segni, YarcLi, were also kept back through political 
or other causes, till a comparatively late period. That of 
Paulus Jovius, which is not in very high estimation, Eip- 
peared iii 1550, and inay be reckoned, perhaps, after that of 
Machiavel, the best of this age. Upon this side of the Alps, 
several works of this class, to which the historical student 
lias recourse, might easily be enumerated; but none of a 
philosophical character, or remarkable for beauty of style. 
I should, however, wish to make an exception for the 
Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard, written by his secretary, 
and known by the title of Le Loyal Serviteiir ; they are full 
of warmth and simplicity. A chronicle bearing the name of 
Cation, but really written by Melanchthon, and published in 
the German language, 1532, was afterwards translated into 
Latin, and became the popular manual of universal history.® 
But ancient and tnedieeval history was as yet very imperfectly 
made known to those who had no access to its original 


* Bayle, art. Carioiu Eicliliorri; iii. 285. 
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sources. Even in Italy little had yet been done with critical 
or even extensive eradition. 


30. Italy in the sixteenth century was remarkable for the 
miniber of her literary academies ; institutions which, 
though by no means peculiar to her, have in no other 
country been so general or so conspicuous. We have already 
taken notice of that established by Aldus Maiiutius at Venice 
early in this century, and of those of older date, which had 
enjoyed the patronage of princes at Florence and Naples, as 
well as of that which Pomponius Laetus and his associates, 
with worse auspices, had endeavoured to form at Eome The 
Eoman academy, after a long season of persecution or neg- 
lect, revived in the genial reign of Leo X. ^ Those were 
happy days,’ says Sadolet in 1529, writing to Angelo Colocci, 
a Latin poet of some reputation, ^when in your suburban 
gardens, or mine on the Quirinai, or in the circus, or by the 
banks of the Tiber, we held those meetings of learned men, 
all recommended by their own virtues and by public reputa- 
tion. Then it was that after a repast, which the wit of the 

■ guests rendered exquisite, we heard poems or orations recited 
to our great delight, productions of the ingenious Casaniiova^ 
the sublime Vida, the elegant and correct Beroaldo, and inany 
others still living or now no more.’^ Corycius, a wealthy 
German, encouraged the good-humoured emulation of these 
Eoman luminaries.^ But the miserable reverse, that not long 
after the death of Leo befel Eome, put an end to this academy, 
which was afterwards replaced by others of less fame. 

31 . The first academies of Italy had chiefly directed their 
attention to classical literature; they compared They pay re- 

, , 1 I ’1 T gardtothe 

manuscripts, they suggested new readings, or new language, 
interpretations, they deciphered inscriptions and coins, they 
sat in judgment on a Latin ode, or debated the propriety of 
a phrase. Their own poetry had, perhaps, never been neg- 
lected ; but it was not till the writings of Bembo founded a 
new code of criticism in the Italian language, that they 


^ Sadolet, Epist. p. 225 (edit. 1 554). Boscoe has quoted this interestiug letter. 
Roscoe, iih 480. 
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began to study it and judge of compositions witli 

tliat fastidious scrupulousness wliicli tliey bad been used to 
exercise upon modern Latin it}". Several academies were 
established with a view to this purpose, and became the self- 
appointed censors of tlieir native literature. The reader will 
remember what has been already mentioned, that there was a 
peculiar source of verbal criticism in Italy, from the want of 
a recognised standard of idiom. The very name of the lan- 
guage was long in dispute. Bembo maintained that Floren- 
tine was the x^i'oper appellation. Varc-hi and other natives 
of the city have adhered to this very restrictive monopoly. 
Several, with more plausibility, contended for the name 
Tuscan ; and this, in fact, was so long adopted, that it is 
liardl}" yet, perhaps, altogether out of use. The majority, 
however, were not Tuscans ; and while it is generally agreed 
that the highest purity of their language is to be found in 
Tuscauy, the word Italian has naturally- prevailed as its 
• denomination. 

32. The academy of Florence was instituted in 1540 to 
Their fond- illustrace and perfect the Tuscan language, especially 
trarciu by a closG attention to the x^oetry of Petrarch. Their 
admiration of Peti-arch became an exclusive idolatry; the 
critics of this age would acknowledge no defect in him, nor 
excellence in any different styde. Dissertations and com- 
mentaries on Petrarch, in all the diffuseness characteristic of 
the age and the nation, crow"d the Italian libraries. We are, 
however, ai}ticix)ating a little in mentioning them ; for few 
belong to so early a j)eriod as the present. But by- dint of 
this superstitious accuracy in styde, the language rapidly 
acquired a j)urity" and beauty wdiich has given the writers of 
the sixteenth century a value in the eyes of their countrymen 
not always so easily admitted by those who, being less able 
to perceive the delicacy of expression, are at leisure to yawn 
over their frequent tediousness and inanity. 

33. The Italian academies which arose in the first half of 
Theybeoome centuryi, and we shall meet with others hereafter, 
numerous. 3,^6 too numetous to he reckoned in these pages. 
The most famous were the Intronati of Siena, founded in 
1525, and devoted, like that at Florence, to the improvement 
* of their languages the Infiammati of Padua, founded by 
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some men of Mgli attainments in 16S4; and tliat of Modena^ 
wMch, after a sliort career of brilliancy, fell under sucb sus- 
picions of heresy, and was subjected to sncli inquisitorial 
jealousy about 1542, that it never again made an}^ figure in 
literary history.® 

34. Those academies have usually been distinguished by 
little peculiarities, which border sometimes on the 
ridiculous, but serve probably, at least in the begin- 

ning, to beep up the spirit of such societies. They toot 
names humorously quaint ; they adopted devices and dis- 
tinctions, which made them conspicuous, and inspired a vain 
pleasure in belonging to them. The Italian nobility, living 
a good deal in cities, and restrained from political business, 
fell wiiMngly into these literary associations. They have, 
perhaps, as a body, been better educated, or at least, better 
acquainted with their own literature and with classical anti- 
quity, than men of equal rank in other countries. This was 
more the case in the sixteenth century than at present. 
Genius and erudition have been always honoured in Italy; 
and the more probably that they have not to stand the com- 
petition of overpowering wealth, or' of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian Mud do not greatly favour 
the vigorous advances in science, and much less the E^-iiscon- 
original bux'sts of genius, for which men of powerful tiitm. 
minds are designed by nature. They form an oligarchy, 
pretending to guide the public taste, as they are guided 
themselves, by arbitrary maxims and close adherence to j)re- 
cedents. The spirit of criticism which they foster is a salu- 
tary barrier against bad taste and folly, hut is too minute and 
scrupulous in repressing the individualities that characterise 
real talents, and ends by producing an unblemished medio- 
crity, without the powers of delight or excitement, for which 
alone the literature of the imagination is desired. 

86. In the beginning of this century several societies were 
set on foot in Germany, for the promotion of ancient They sue- 
learning, besides^ that already mentioned, of the Gema^r. 
Ehine, established by Camerarius of Dalberg and Conrad 
Celtes in the preceding age. Wimpfeling presided over one 


« Tiraboschi, viii. eh. 4, is my chief authority about the Italian academies of 
this period. 
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at Strasbarg in 1.514j and we find aiiotter at Augsburg in 
1518. It is probable that tbe religious animosities wliicli 
followed stood in tbe way of si,milar i.iistitutions ; or, they 
may liave emsted without obtaining m.mh celebrity.*^ 

37. Italy was rich, far beyond any other country, in public 
and private libraries. The ¥a,tieaii, first in ,dig- 
Liteneh. ill antiquity', and in number of books., increased . 

under almost every successive pope, except Julius II., the 
least favourable to learning of them alL The Laurentiaii 
library, purchased by Leo X., before his accession to the 
papacy, from a monastery at Florence, -which had acquired 
the collection after the fall of the Medici in 1494, wms restored 
to that city by Clement VII., and .placed in the newly-erected 
building wXicli still contains, it. The public libraries of 
Venice and Ferrara were conspicuous ; and even a private 
citizen of the former, the Cardinal Griniaiii, is said to have 
left one of 8000 volumes $ at that time, it appears, a remark- 
able number Those of Heidelberg and Vienna, commenced 
ill the fifteenth eentury^j -wei’e still the most distinguished in 
Germany ; and Cardinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala.^ It 
is unlikely that many^ private libraries of great extent existed 
in the empire ; but the trade of bookselling, though not yet, 
in general, separated fi-om that of printing, had become of 
considerable importance* 

** XigleTj in Ills Hist. Litterana. men- ® Tirabosebi, viii. 197-219. 
tions none between that of the Ehinej ^ Jngiei*, Hist* LifcteraTia, p. 206 et 
and one established at Weimar in 161 7. alibi, 
p. 1994. 
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Sect. I. 


Progress of Classical Learning — Principal Critical Scliolars— Editions of 
ancient Authors — Lexicons and Grammars — Best Writers of Latin-- 
Muretus — Manutius — Decline of Taste — Scaliger — Casaubon — Classi- 
cal Learning in England under Elizabeth, 


1. Ik the first part of the sixteenth centniy we have seen 
that the foundations of a solid structure of classical of 
learning had been laid in many parts of Eiiroj)e; p^i^oiogy. 
the superiority of Italy had generally become far less conspi- 
cnons, or might perhaps be wholly denied ; in all the German 
empire, in Prance, and even in England, the study of ancient 
literature had been almost uniformly progressive. But it 
was the subsequent period of fifty years, which we now ap- 
proach, that more eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled onr public libraries with immense fruits 
of literary labour. In all matters of criticism and philology, 
what was written before the year 1550 is little in comparison 
with what the next age produced. 

2. It may be useful in this place to lay before the reader 


at one view the dates of the first editions of Greek editions 
and Latin authors, omitting some of inconsiderable 
reputation or length. In this list I follow the authority of 
Dr. Dibdin, to which no exception will probably be taken : — 


yElian 

yEschylus 

iEsop 

Ammianus 

Anacreon 


1545. 
1518. 
1480 ? 
1474. 
1554. 


Rome. 

Venice^ Aldus, 
Milan, 

Rome, 

Paris, 
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Antoninus ■ 

Apollonius RFodiiis 

Appianus 

Apiik‘ius 

Arihtoplianes 

Aristoteles' 

Arrian 
Atliena'^us 
Aulas Odlius 
Ausonius 
Ef'Ct hills 
CiFsar 
ralliinaehus 
Catullus 
Cieeronis Opera 
Cicero de Officiis 

EpistoliB FamiL 

Epistolte ad Attic, 

de Oratore 

Khetoriea 

Orationes 

— Opera PMlosopIs. 

Claudian 
Demosthenes 
Diodorus, v, lib. 

XT. lib. 

Diogenes Laertius 

Dio Cassius 

Dionysius Halicarii* 

.Epictetus 

Euripides 

Euclid 

Florus 

Herodiaij 

Herodotus 

Hesiod. Op. et Dies 

Op. omnia 

Homer 

Horalius 

Isocrates 

Josephus 

Justin 

Juvenal 

Liviua 

Longinus 

Ij-ucsm 

Lucian 

Ijucretiuss 

Lysias 

Macrobiias , ^ ^ , 

Manillas ' , 

Martialis '' 

Oppian 

Orpheus 

Ovid 

Pausanias 


loAS. Zia'ich, 

1406. Fim'ente, 
lool, Paris. 

1460. Panu, 

1498. , J^'rnire. 

1400-8. Vtain. 

Id3d. Vraicv, 

1514, Jl’nire. 

1469, 

1472. Veuke. 

Al}St£ue anno. circ. 1470. 
1460, 2Fme. 

Absque anno. Fionmee. 
1472. naPe. 

1408, MiimL 
1465, JAatfz. 

1467. 

1460. 

1465. iMt7ifz and Buhmo 
1400, Veniee. 

1471. Pcmie, 


}« 


o?ne. 


{ S: ]’>• 


limne. 


Absque anno. Brescia. 
1504. Juame, 

1560. Bask. 

1550, Pmds. 

1566. Bask. 

1548. Paris. 

1546. I^aris. 

1528. Venice. 

1516. Venice. 

1566. Bask. 

1470. Paris, 

1516. Venice, 

1 502. Venice* 

1406. Mlm. 

1495. Venice, 

1488. Fimxmee, 

, ilhsqiie anno. 

1406. Milan. 

3544. Bask. 

3470. Venice. 

Absque anno. Home. 
14()0. Home. 

1584. Bash. 

1409. Home. 

1 406. Florence. 

147f3 Brescia. 

1616. Vmice. 

1472* Vmice. 

Ante 1474. Fnrmnherg. 

1471. Fmrara. 

1515. Florence. 

1500. Florence, 

1471. Bologna* 

1616. Veniee. 
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Petronius ■, ■ ' 

1476 ? 


Plisedrus 

1596. 

Troyes, 

Photiiis 

1601. 

Augshtirg, 

Pindar 

1513. 

Venice, 

Plato 

1513. 

Venice* 

Plautus 

1472. 

Venice. 

Plinu Nat. Hist. ' 

1469. 

Venice. 

. Epist. 

1471. 


Plutarcli Op. Moral. 

1509. 

Venice. 

Vitas 

1517. 

Venice. 

Polybius 

1530. 

'Hagimioiv. 

Quintilian 

1470. 

Home, 

Quintus Curtius 

Absque 

anno. Homs, 

Sallust 

1470. 

JParis, 

Seneca 

1475. 

Naples. 

Senecse Tragedise 

1484. 

Ferrara. 

Silius Italicus 

1471. 

Mo7ne. 

Sophocles 

1512. 

Venice. 

Statius 

1472? 


Strabo 

1516. 

Venice. 

Suetonius 

1470. 

Fome. 

Tacitus 

1468 ? 

Venice, 

Terence 

Ante 1470 ? Straslmrg^ 

Theocritus 

1493. 

Milan. 

Thucydides 

1502. 

Venice. 

Valerius Flaccus 

1474. 

Home. 

Valerius Maximus 

Ante 1470? Sirashurg, 

Velleius Paterculus 

1520. 

Basle, 

Virgil 

1469, 

Rome, 

Xenophon 

1516. 

Florence. 


3. It will be perceived that even in the middle of this cen- 
tury, some far from uncommon writers had not yet oyinngc in 
been given to the press. But most of the rest had leaming. 
gone through several editions, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate ; and the means of acquiring an extensive, though 
not in all respects very exact, eradition might perhaps be 
nearly as copious as at present. In consequence, probably, 
among other reasons, of these augmented stores of classical 
literature, its character underwent a change. It became less 
polished and elegant, but more laborious and profound. The 
German or Cisalpine type, if I may use the word, prevailed 
over the Italian, the school of Budseus over that of Bembo ; 
nor was Italy herself exempt from its ascendancy. This ad- 
vance of erudition at the expense of taste was perhaps already 
percej)tible in 1550, for we cannot accommodate our arbi- 
trary divisions to the real changes of things ; yet it was not 
hitherto so evident in Italy, as it became in the latter part 
of the century. The writers of this nge, between 1550 and 
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iGOOj distiagaisli^ tliemselYes from tlieir predecessors, not 
only by a disregard for the graces of language, but by a more 
prodigal accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate 
efforts to discriminate and to prove their positions. Aware 
of the censors whom they may encounter in an increasing, 
body of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event 
of controversy, or to sustain then* own differences from those 
who have gone already ovei' the same ground. Thus books 
of critical as well as antiquarian learning often contain little 
of original disquisition, which is not interrupted at every . 
sentence by quotation, and in some instances are hardly ■' 
more than the adversaria, or common-place books, in wdiich 
the learned were accustomed to register their daily observa- ' 
tioiis in study. A late German historian remarks the con- 
trast between the Commentary of Paulas Cortesius on the 
scholastic philosophy, publisiied in ioOG, and the Mythologia 
of 2fatalis Comes, in 1551. The first, in spite of its subject, 
is classical in style, full of animation and good sense ; the 
second ■ is a tedious ma.ss of €|iiotations, the materials of a 
book rather than a book, without a notion of representing 
any thing in its spirit and general result.^ This is, in great 
measure, a characteristic of the age, and grew worse towards 
the end of the century. Such a book as the Annals of Ba- 
ronins, the same writer says, so shapeless, so destitute of 
every trace of eloquence, could not have appeared in the age 
of Leo. But it may be added, that, with all the defects of 
Baronins, no one, in the age of Leo, could have put the 
reader in the possession of so iniieli knowledge. 

4. We may reckon among the chief causes of this dimi- 
Mtiyation elegaiice in style, the increased culture 

of Greek. Greek language; not certainly that the 

great writers in Greek are inferior models to those in 
Latin, but because the practice of composition was confined 
to the latter. Nor was the Greek really understood, in 
its proper structure and syntax, till a much later period. 
It was however a sufficiently laborious task, with the de- 
fective aids then in existence, to learn even the single words 
of that most copious tongue ; and in this some were emi- 
nently successful. Greek was not very much studied in 

‘ E-anlse, Lie Papste des lOteu und irten Jahrlmiulert\s, i. 484 . 
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Italy ; we may perhaps say, on tbe contrary, tliat no one 
native of tliat country, after the middle of the century, 
except Angelus Caniniiis and jEmilius Portus, both, of whom 
lived wholly on this side of the Alps, acquired any i^einark- 
able reputation in it ; for Petrus Victorius had been distin- 
guished in the earlier period. It is to Prance and Germany 
that we should look for those who made Grecian literature 
the domain of scholars. It is impossible to mention every 
name, but we must select the more eminent; not, however, 
distinguishing the labourers in the two vineyards of ancient 
learning, since they frequently lent their service alternately 
to each. 

5. The university of Paris, thanks to the encouragement 
given by Francis I., stood in the first rank for phi- Principal 
lological learning ; and as no other in France could Turnebul 
pretend to vie with her, she attracted students from every 
part. Toussain, Danes, and Dorat were conspicuous pro- 
fessors of Greek. The last was also one of the celebrated 
pleiad of French poets, but far more distinguished in the 
dead tongues than in his own. But her chief boast was 
Turnebus, so called by the gods, but by men Tournebceuf, 
and, as some have said, of a Scots family, who must have 
been denominated Turnbull.^' Turnebus was one of those 
industrious scholars who did not scorn the useful labour of 
translating Greek authors into Latin, and is among the best 
of that class. But his reputation is chiefly founded on the 
Adversaria, the first part of which appeared in 1664, the 
second in 1665, the third, posthumously, in 1580. It is 
wholly miscellaneous, divided into cha]3ters, merely as rest- 
ing-places to the reader ; for the contents of each are mostly 
a collection of unconnected notes. Such books, truly adver- 
saria or common-places, were not unusual ; but can of course 
only be read in a desultory manner, or consulted upon occa- 
sion. The Adversaria of Turnebus contains several thousand 
explanations of Latin passages. They are eminent for con- 
ciseness, few remarks exceeding half a page, and the greater 


Biojxr. iiniy. The penultimate of trary to what we should think right. 
Turnebus is made both short and long Even G-reek will not help us, for we find 
by llic Lntin poets of the ago, but more him called both rovpveios m(irovppri§Qs, 
commonly tlie latter, whieii seems eon- Maittairc, Vitae Stephanor. voh iii. 
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part being inneli. shorter. He passes -witliont notice from 
one snbject to another the most remote^ and has been so 
niiicli too rapid for Ms editor, that the titles of each chapter, 
multifarious as 'they are, afford frequently but imperfect 
notions of its contents. The phrases explained are generally 
clifSenlt; so that this miscellany gives a high notion of the 
erudition of Turnebus, and it has furnished abundant ma- 
terials to later eoinmeiitators.' The best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Sealiger, Lipsius, Barthiiis, are 
loud ill liis prmses;' nor has lie been blamed, except for his 
excess of brevity and rather too great proneness to amend. ■ 
the text of authors, wherein he is not remarkably successfulA 
Montaigne has taken notice nf another merit in Tiirnebiis, 
that with iiiore learning than any who had gone before for a 
thousand years, he ivas wholly exempt from the pedantry 
characteristic .of scholars, and could converse upon ■ topics 
remote from Ms own profession, as if lie had lived contiiiiially 
in the world. 

6. A. work ver)’- similar in its nature tO' the Adversaria of 
Fetms Vic. Tumebus was the Yarke Lectiones of Petrus Yic- 
toriBs. toriiis (Yettori), professor of Greek and Latin 
rhetoric at Florence during the greater part of a long life, 
which ended in 1585. ' Thuanus has said, with some hyper- 
bole, that Yictorius saw the revival and almost the extinc- 
tion of learning in Italju"^ hTo one, perhaps, deserved more 
praise in the restoration of the text of Cicero ; no one, ac- 
cording to Huet, translated bettcu- from Greek ; no one was 
more accurate in observing the readings of manuscripts, or 
more cautious m Ms own corrections. But his Yarim Lec- 
tionCvS, in 38 books, of which the first edition appeared in 
1583, though generally extolled, has not escaped the severity 

* Blount, BaiUet. The latter begins trimn copia iiistrnctiis, sod inierdiim 
his ^ collection of these testimonies by nimis propore, et niinis cupide amplexari 
saying that Tnrnebus has had as many sohtus est ea qiiso in mentem reneraiitd 
admirers as readers^ and is almost the Vurhe Lectiones, 1. x. c, - 8. Muretus 
only critic whom envy has not presiuned as nsuai with critics, vmcfa cmlit mia: 
to attack. Baillet,, however,, speaks of the same charge might be bronght 
Ills correction of Greah and Latin pas- against himself. 

sages. I have not observed any of the ^ Petrus Victorius longfsva aetate id 
former in the Adversarial the book, if consecntus est, nt lit eras in Italia re- 
I am not mistaken, relates wholly to nascentes et ptcne extinctes viderit. 
Mn criticism.^ Mnretns calls Tnrne- Thimmis ad aim. 1585, apud Blount, 
bus, ‘Homo immensa qnadam doc- 
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of Scaliger, wlio says that there is less of valuable matter in 
the whole work than in one book of the Adrersaria of Tiir- 


nebiis.® Scaliger, howeverj had previously spoken in hi?h 
terms of Victoriiis : there had been afterwards, as he admits, 
some ill-will between them ; and the tongue or pen of this 
great scholar was never guided by candour towards an oppo- 
nent. I am not acquainted with the Varise Lectiones of Yie- 
torius except through my authorities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellaiiy by 
Marc Antony Muretiis, a native of Limoges. The 
first part of this, containing eight hooks, was puh- 
lished in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the last four in 
1600. This great classical scholar of the sixteenth century 
found ill the eighteenth one well worthy to be his editor, 
Euhnkenius of Leyden, who has called the Yarise Lectiones 
of Muretiis a ivork worthy of Phidias 5 ’ an expression 
rather amusingly characteristic of the value which verbal 
critics set upon their labours. This book of Muretus con- 
tains only miscellaneous illustrations of passages which 
might seem obscure, in the manner of those we have aheady 
mentioned. Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms 5 
and in many chapters only points out parallel passages, or 
relates incidentally some classical story. His emendations 
are frequently good and certain, though at other times we may 
justly think him too hold,^ Muretus is read with far more 
pleasure than Turnebus ; his Ulustrations relate more to the 
attractive parts of Latin criticism, and may be compared to 
the miscellaneous remarks of Jortin.^ But in depth of eru- 


® Sealigeraiia Secunda. 
f The following will serve as an in- 
stance. In the speech of Galgacns 
(Taeiti vita Agricolse), instead of * liber- 
tatein non in pra^sentia laturi/ which 
indeed is nninteliigible enough, he would 
read, ‘ in libertatem, non in populi Ko- 
mani servitium nati.’ Such a conjecture 
would not be endured in the present state 
of criticism- MuretiiJi, however, settles 
it in the current style; tulgus quid pro- 
"bet, quid non probet, mlnquam laboravi^ 
s The following titles of chapters j from 
tAic eighth book of the Tarite Lectiohesj 
will show the agreeable diversity of 
Miiretus’s illustrations 


1. Comparison of poets to bees, by 
Pindar, Horace, Lucretius. Line of 
Horace— 

Kecte meo Lamiee coronam ; 

illustrated by Euripides. 

2. A passage in Aristotle's Ehe^* 
toric, lib.^ ii., explained differently 
from E* Victorius. 

3- Comparison of a passage in the 
Phsedrus of Plato* with Cicero’s trans- 
lation. 

4t Passage in the Apologia Soeratis* 
corrected and ejtplainech 
5. bine in "Virgib shown to be itnh 
tated fromiionier. 
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clitioii lie .is probably miicli' below the Parisian x^fessor. 
MiiretiiS' seems to' take pleasure in censuring Victorias. 

" 8. Tnriiebiis, Victorins, Mnretiis, with two who have been 
oniter ’3 iiientioiied in the first part of this vohinie, Ccelins 
■Criticus^^ Bhodiginus ' and Alexander ab Alexandre, may be 
reckoned the chief contributors to this general work of lite- 
rary criticism in the sixteenth century. But there were 
many more^ and some of considerable merity whean we must 
pass., over. At the beginning of the nest century, Gniter 
collected the labours of preceding critics in six ver}'- thick 
and closely x^rinted volumes, to which Parseus, in 1623, added, 
a seventh, entitled ^Lampas, sive Pax Liberaliiim Artinm/ 
but ,more commonly called' Thesaurus Criticiis. A small 
portion of these belong to' the fifteenth century, but none 
extend beyond the following. Most of the nuiiierous trea- 
tises in this ample collection belong to the class of Adver- 
saria, or miscellaneous remarks. Though not so studiously 
concise as those of Tiirnebus, each of these is gerieralh’' con- 
tained in a page or two, and their multitude is consequently 
immense. Those who now by glancing at a note obtain the 
result of the x:>atient diligence of these men, should feel some 
respect for their names, and some admiration for their acute- 
ness and strength of memory. They had to collate the 


6. Slips of memory in P. Victorius, 
noticetl. 

7. Passage in Aristotle’s Bbetoric 
explained from his Metupliysics. 

8. Another passage in the same 
hook explained. 

9. Passage in Cicero pro Eabirio, 
corrected. 

10. Imitation of JEschines in two 
passages of Cicero’s Srd Catilinarian 
oration. 

11. Imitation of .SEschines and De- 
mosthenes in two passages of Cicero’s 
Declamation against Sallust. [Kot 
■genuine.] 

12. Inficetus is the right word* not 
infacotus. 

13. Passage in 6th hook of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, corrected. 

14. The word in the 

2nd hook of Aristotle’s Bhetoric, not 
rightly explained by Victorius. 

15. The word Asinus, in Catullus 
(Carm. 95), docs not signify an ass, 


but a mill-stone. 

16. Lines of Euripides, ill -trans- 
lated by Cicero, 

17. Pas.sagfc in Cicero’s Epistles 
misunderstood by Puiitiaii and Vie- 
torius. 

18. Passage in the Phjiedinis ex- 
plained. 

19. Difference between accusation 
and in%Tctive, illustrated froiuDeniOs- 
tlu-nes and Cicero. 

20. Imitation of JEschiiies by Ci- 
cero. Two passages of Livy amended. 

21. IMulieres eruditas plerumqiio 
Hbidinosas e.sse, from Juvenal and 
Euripides. 

22. Nobleness of chiraeter dis- 
played by Iphierates, 

23. That Hercules was a jhysician, 
who cured Aleostis when given over. 

24. Cruelty of king Dejoturuo, re- 
lated from Plutarch. 

25. Humane law of the Persians. 
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wkole of antiquity, plunged into depths wMcli tlie in- 
dolence of modem philology, screening itself under the garb 
of fastidiousness, affects to deem unworthy to he explored, 
and thought them selves hound to become lawyers, physicians, 
historians, artists, agTicnlturists, to elucidate the difiScnlties 
which ancient writers present. It may be doubted also, 
whether our more i-ecent editions of the classics hate pre- 
served all the important materials which the indefatigable 
exertions of the men of the sixteenth century acciimnlated. 
In the present state of philology, there is iiicomparably more 
Imowledge of grammatical niceties, at least in the Greek 
langnage, than they possessed, and more critical acnteness 
perhaps in correction, though in this they were not always 
deficient ; but for the exegetieal part of criticism— the inter- 
pretation and illustration of passages, not corrupt, but 
obscure— w^e may not be wrong in suspecting that more has 
been lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the savans in as the French affect to call them, whom 
we find in the bulky and forgotten volumes of Grater. 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who devoted 
themselves to the same labour, were the editors of 
Greek and Eoman authors. And here again it is 
impossible to do more than mehtion a few, who 
■ seem, in the judgment of the best scholars, to stand above 
their contemporaries. The early translations of Greek, 
made in the fifteenth century, and generally very defective 
through the slight knowledge of the language that even the 
best scholars then possessed, were replaced by others more 
exact: the versions of Xenophon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch 
by Xylander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and Aris- 
tides by Canter, are greatly esteemed. Of the first, Huet says, 
that he omits or perverts nothing, iiis Latin often ans veering 
to the Greek, word for word, and preservirig the construction' 
and arrangement, so that we find the original author com- 
plete, yet with a purity of idiom, and a free and natural air, 
not often met with.^ Stephens, however, according to 
Scaliger, did not highly esteem the learning of Leunela- 
vius.^ Px’ance, Germany, and the Low Countries, beside Basle 


^ Baillet. Blount. Niceron, voL xxvi. 
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and Geneva^ were tlie prolific parents of new editions,, in 
many cases very copiously illustrated by erudite commen- 
taries. ■ 

10. Tlie Tacitus of Lipsiiis is liis best wi>rk, in tlie opinion 
T.icitusof Scaliger and in liis own. So great a niiister was 
Li|)^iiis. i^Q Qf this favourite autbor, tliat lie offered to repeat 
any passage witli a dagger at liis breast, to be nsecl against 
liiin on a failure of memory.^ Lipsins, after residing several 
years at Leyden, in tlie profession of tbe refornied religion, 
went to Louvain, and disex’edited bimself by wTiting in 
favour of tlie legendary miracles of tluit country, losing 
sight- of all liis critical sagacity. The Protestants treated 
liis desertion and these later writings with a contempt which 
has perhaps sometimes been extended to his productions of a 
superior character. The article on Lipsiiis, in Bayle, betrays 
some of this sphit; and it appears in other Protestants, 
especially Dutch critics. Hence they undervalue his Greek 
learning, as if he had not been able to read the language, 
and impute xilagiarism, when there seems to be little ground 
for the charge. Casaiibon admits that Lipsiiis has translated 
Polybius better than his jiredecessors, though he does not 
rate his Greek knowledge very high.”^ 

11. Acidalius, whose premature death robbed j>hilological 
literature of one from whom much had been expected,^ Paiiius 
Maiiutius, and Petrus Tictoriiis, are to be named with honour 
for the criticism of Latin authors, and the Lucretius of 
Giffen or Gipbanius, published at Antwerp, lo60, is still es- 
Horace of teemed.® But we may select the Horace of Lambinus 
Lambhms. ^ conspicuous testimony to the classical learning 
of this age. It appeared in 1561. In this he claims to have 
amended the text, by the help of ten manuscripts, most of 
them found by him in Italy, whither he had gone in the 
suite of Cardinal Tournon* He had xiretiously made large 
collections for the illustration of Horace, from the Greek 


Casattb,^ sExi A Idng and 
elaborate ofitiqtie oil hmim Will 
found in Baillfetj vol. h* (fta art* 
iZt See also KoUiifci und 

Kiciferon. 

the notes bf Acidalitie (whb died 


at the age of 28 , in 1595 ) on Tacitus, 
Plautus, and other Latin authors, are 
much esteemed. He is a bold corrector 
of the text. The Biographie iiniver- 
selle has a better article than that in the 
34th volume of Kiceron, 

** Biogf. Univ, 
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piilosopliers and poets^ from Atlienseiis, Stobsens, and Paii- 
sanias, and otlier sources wiiL. wliicb tbe early interpreters 
liad been less familiar. Those commentators^ however, 
among whom Hermanniis Pignlns, Badius Asceiisius, and 
Antonins Mancinelliis, as well as some who had confined 
themselves to the Ars Poetica, namely, Grisolins, Achilles 
Statins (in his real name Esta 90 , one of the few good 
scholars of Portngal), and Lnisinins, are the most consider- 
able, had not left nnreaped a very abnndant harvest of mere 
explanation. But Lambinns contribnted mnch to a more 
elegant criticism, by pointing ont parallel passages, and by 
displaying the true spirit and feeling of his author. The 
text acquired a new aspect, we may almost say, in the hands 
of Lamhinns, at least w“hen we compare it with the edition 
of Landino in 1482 ; but some of the gross errors in this 
had been corrected by intermediate editors. It may be 
observed, that he had far less assistance from prior commen- 
tators in the Satires and Epistles than in the Odes. Lam- 
hinns, who became pi’ofessor of Greek at Paris in 1561, is 
known also by his editions of Demosthenes, of Lucretius, 
and of Cicero.^ That of Plautus is in less esteem. He has 
been reproached with a prolixity and tediousness, which has 
naturalised the verb lamhiner in the French language. But 
this imputation is not, in my opinion, applicable to his com- 
mentary upon Horace, which I should rather characterise as 
concise* It is always pertinent and full of matter. Another 
charge against Lambiims is for rashness in conjectural 


p This edition Ly Lambinns is said to 
mark the beginning of one of the seven 
ages in which those of the great Boman 
orator have been arranged. The first 
comprehends the early editions of sepa- 
rate works. The second begins with 
the earliest entire edition, that of Mi- 
lan, in 1498. The third is dated from 
the first edition which contains copious 
notes, that of Venice, by Petrus Vic- 
torins, in 1534, The fourth, from the 
more extensive annotations given not 
long afterwards by Paulas Slanutius. 
The fifth, as has just been said, from 
this edition by Lambinns, in 1566, 
which has been thought too rash in cor- 
rection of the text. A sixth epoch was 
made by Gruter, in 1618 ,* and this 


period is reckoned to comprehend most 
editions of that and the succeeding cen- 
tury ; for the seventh and last age dates, 
it seems, only from the edition of 
Ernesti, in 1774. Biogr. univ. art. 
Cicero. See Blount, for discrepant opi- 
nions expressed by the critics about the 
general merits of Lambinns. 

1 Henry Stephens says that no one 
had been so audacious in altering the 
text by conjecture as Lambinns. Li 
Manutio non tantam quantum in Lam-» 
bino audaciam, sed valde tamen pericu-^ 
losam et eitam. Maitfeaire, Vitfse Ste-^ 
phanorum, p. 401. It will be seen that 
Sealiger finds exactly the same fault 
with Stephens himself. 
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emeiiclatioEj bo iiimsual failing of irigeiiicais and spirited 
editors* 

12* Criicpiiiis (deCnisqnes) of Ypres, liaTiiig tlie advantage 
of several new niaBiiseripts of Horace^ wMeli he dis» 
mcmquins. eoBvciit at Ulieid* piildislied an edition 

witli many notes of Ms own, besitles an aliiimlant eomnieii- 
taiy, collected from tlie glosses lie found in liis iiiaiiiiscripts^ 
usually styled tlie Scholiast of Cniqiiiiis. The Odes appeared 
at Bruges, 1505; the Epodes at Antwerp^ 15r»9 ; the Satires 
in 1575; the whole together was first published in 1578* 
But the Selioliast is found in no edition of Cniqiiius’s Horace 
before 1505/ Cruquius appears to me inferior as a critic to 
Lambiinis ; and borrowing much from him us well as Tiirne- 
bus, seldom names him except for censure. An edition of 
Horace at Basle, in 1580, sometimes called that of the forty 
commentators, iiieliiding a very few before the extinction of 
letters, is interesting in philological history, by the light it 
throws on the state of criticism, in the earlier part of the 
century, for it is remarkable that Lainbiiius is not included 
. in the number, and it will, I think, confirm what has been 
said above in favour of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better Iniowm among us than by 
Henrvste- sumame Etienne, the most illustrious (if in- 

phens. sui'passed his father) of a family of great 

printers, began Ms labours at Paris in 1554, with the piiii- 
ceps editio of Anacreon/ He had been educated in that 
city under Danes, Toussain, and Tiirnebus;^ and, though 
equally learned in both languages, devoted Mniself to Greek, 
as being more neglected than Latin/ The press of Stej)heBS 


^ Biogr. uniy. jiirwle him leiirri Greek before he had 

• Almeloveen, Vitae Sfcephanorum, p. acquired Latin, hlaittaire, p. 198. 

60, Maittaire, p. 200. An excellent The life of Stepiicns in the 36th 
life of Henry Stephens, as well as others Toliime. of Nieeron long and useful, 
of the rest of his family, was written by That in the Biographie universelle is 
Maittaire, but which does not supersede not bad, but enumerates few editions 
those formerly published by Almelo- published by this most laborious scholar, 
veen.^ These^ together are among the and thins reduces the numljer of his 
best illustrations of , the philological his- works to twenty-six. Hxiet says (whom 
tory of the 16th century that we pos- I quote from Blount) that Stephens 
BBSS. They hay© been , abridged, with may be called ‘ The Translator par ex- 
eome new matter, by Mr. 0-resswelI, in cellence ; ’ such is his diligence and 
his Early History of the Parisian Greek accuracy, so happy his skili in giving 
^3fess. the character of his author, so great Ins 

* Almeloveen, p< 70. His father perspicuity and elegance. 
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migM be called tlie central point of illumination to Europe. 
In tbe year 1557 alone, be piiHislied, as Maittaire observes, 
more editions of ancient aiitliors than would have been suffi- 
cient to make tbe reputation of another scholar. His publi- 
cations, as enumerated by Mceron (I have not counted them 
in Maittaire), amount to lOS, of which by far the greater 
part are classical editions, more valuable than his original 
works. Baillet says of Henry Stephens, that he was second 
only to Buda3us in Greek learning, though he seems to put 
Turnebus and Camerarius nearly on the same level. But per- 
haps the majority of scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three ; and certainly Turnebus, whose Ad- 
versaria are confined to Latin interpretation, whatever re- 
nown he might deserve by his oral lectures, has left nothing' 
that could warrant oin* assigning him an equal place."^ Sea- 
liger, however, acenses Henry Stephens of spoiling all the 
authors he edited by wrong alterations of the text.^ This 
charge is by no means unfrequently brought against the 
critics of this age. 

14. The year 1572 is an epoch in Greek literature, by the 
publication of Stephens’s Thesaurus. A lexicon had Lexicon of 
been published at Basle in 1562, by Robert Constan- 
tin, who, though he made use of that famous press, lived at 
Caen, of which he was a native. Scaliger speaks in a dis- 
paraging tone both of Constantin and his lexicon. But its 
general reputation has been much highei’. A modern critic 
observes, that ^ a very great proportion of the explanations 


^ [The works of Turnebus, 3 vols. posset accurcatissime ant ipse ant per 
folio, bound in one, contain, 1. his com- alios, qnos comphires noverat, yiros 
mentaries on Latin authors; 2. his trans- erudites, ad omnium turn manuserip- 
lations from G-reek ; 3. his miseellaneoiis toruni turn impressorum codiciim fidem, 
writings, including the Adversaria, non sine maximo delectu et suo (quo 
Turnebus did comparatively little for maxima in Grcecis prsesertim pollebat) 
Greek, except in the way of translation, aliorumque judicio elahoravit. • Vitse 
— 1842.] Stephanonim, t. ii. p. 284. No man 

y Omnes quotquot edidit, editve libros, perhaps ever published so many editions 
etiam meos, suo arbitrio jam corrupit et as Stephens; nor was any other printer 
deineeps corrumpet. Scalig. Prima, p. of so much use to letters; for he knew 
96. Against this sharp, and perhaps much more than tho Aldi or the Juntos, 
rash, judgment, we may set that of Yet he had planned many more publi- 
Maittaire, a competent scholar, though cations, as Maittaire has collected from 
not like Scaliger, and without his arro- what he has dropped in various places, 
gance and scorn of the world. Henrici p. 469. 
editiones ideo miror, quod eas, quam 
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and antliorities in Stepkeiis^ Tliesaiinig are borroited from 
it/® We must presume that this applies to the first edition 5 
for the second^ enlarged hj ^rEiiiilius Porliis, which is more 
common j did not appear til! 1,59 L® ^Tlie principal defects 
of Constantin/ it is added, ^ are first, the confused and ill- 
digested arrangement of the interpretation of words, and, 
secondly, the a..bseiice of all distinction between priiiiatives 
and deriratives/ ■ It appc^ars by a Greek letter of Constantin, 
prefixed to the first edition, that he had been assisted in Ms 
labours by C4esner, Henry Stephens, Turnebiis, Camerarias, 
and other learned contemporaries, lie gives liis authorities, 
if not so Biueh as we shoiikl desire, very far more than the 
editors of the former Ba.sle lexicon. This lexicon, as was 
mentioned in another place, is extremely defective and fall 
of errors, though a letter of Grjineus, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, little 
warranted by the suffrage of later scholars. I found, how- 
ever, on a loose calculation, the number of words in this 
edition to be not much less than 50/)00/' 


* Quarterly EeTiew, toI. sxYii. . erant expositiones, acleo piiigiies et 
The first edition of this Lexicon eras>;;o redditx* siint, nt in illis passim 
gometimes hears the name of Crespin, nihil aliiid qiiam. Bffioticam suem agnos- 
the printer at Basle ; and both Bailiet eamns. Xam panea ex Bndffio, aliisque 
and Bayle have fallen into the mistake idoiieis aiitorilms, et ea cpiidem parum 
of believing that there were two dif- iideiiter descripta, iitpote puriim intel- 
ferent works. See Kieeron, vol. xxvii. leeta, ninlui contra ex Lapo riorentino, 

^ Henry Stephens in an epistle, Be Leonardo Aretino, aliisqne ejusdem 
snas TypogmphisD statu ad quosdam furinte interpretibus, nt similes habent 
amicos, gives an account of his own lalira lactueus, in opus illud transtule- 
labours on the Thesaurus. . The follow- runt. Tlx iis qmMem certef locis in 
ing passage on the earlier lexicons may quorum interpretalione felix fuit Lau- 
bo worth reading; — lis qum circnmfe- rentius Talla, paucissimos pirotuItTiint ; 
nmtur lexicis GrJeco-Latinis primam sed p^ro pt'rverso suo jndicio, perversis- 
imposuit maniim monachus quida-m, simas quasqne ejiJs interpretationes, 
fjrater Johannes Crastonus, Placentinus, quaic'S prop^ inniimerus a rue ainiotatas 
Oarmelitamis ; sed cum is jejunis expo- in Latinis Tlerodoti et Tlmcydidis edi- 
fiitionibus, in quibus veriiaculo etiam tionilais vidubis, delegenint egregii illi 
sermoae interdutn, id est Italieo, rrtitur, lexieorum sen conHarcinatorc-s sen iiiter- 
contentus fuisset, perfunctori^ item con- poiatores, quibus, lamqiiam gemmis, 
stmetiones ‘verborum indicasset, nullos ilia insignirent. Quod si non qiiam 
autorum locos proferens ex quibus ilim multa, sed duntaxat quam miiitorum 
pari ter et significationes yoguosci pos- genernm errata ibi siiit, eommeraorara 
gent ; multi postea certatim multa hinc velim, merito certe exelamabo, ri irpco- 
inde sine ullo delectu ac judicio excerpta tov, ri 5* ^Tveira, n 6’^ vrrdrLop KaraXi^oj ; 
inseruerunt. Donee tandem indoctis vix enim iilliim vitii genus posse a nobis 
typog3:aphis de augenda lexieorum mole cogitari nut fingl existimo, cujus ibi 
inter se certantibus, prsemia iis qui id aliqxiod exemplum non extat. p. lo6. 
prsestoent proponentibus, cpise jejunse, Ho produces afterwards some gross in- 
si ita loqni licei^ macilentse antoa stances of error. 
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15, Henry Stepliens liad deyoted twelve years of liis labc-« 
rions life to liis own immense work, large materials Tliesaunis 
for wkich. had been collected by Ms father. In com- pieS'; 
preheiisive and copious interpretation of words it not only 
left far beliind every earlier dictionary, but is still the single 
Greek lexicon ; one which some have ventured to abridge or 
enlarge, but none have presumed to supersede. Its arrange- 
ment, as is perhaps scarce necessary to say, is not according 
to an alphabetical, but a radical order ; that is, the supposed 
roots following each other alphabetically, every derivative or 
compound, of whatever initial letter, is placed after the pri- 
mary word. This method is certainly not very convenient to 
the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, even with a view to the 
scientific knowledge of the language, it should have been 
deferred for a more advanced stage of etymological learning. 
The Thesaurus embodies the critical writings of Bndmus and 
Camerarins, with v/hatever else had been contributed by the 
Greek exiles of the preceding age and by their learned dis- 
ciples. Much, no doubt, has since been added to what we 
find ill the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom 
and syntax, or to the princiides of formation of words, but 
not, perhaps, in copiousness of explanation, which is the 
proper object of a dictionary. ^The leading defects con- 
spicuous in Stephens,’ it is said by the critic already quoted, 
^ are inaccurate or falsified quotations,, the deficiency of 
several thousand words, and a wrong classification both of 
primitives and derivatives. At the same time, we ought 
rather to be surprised that, under existing disadvantages, 
he accomplished so much even in this last department, than 
that he left so much undone.’ 

10. It has been questioned among bibliographers, whether 
there are two editions of the Thesarus ; the first in abridged by 
1572 , the second without a date, and probably after ^^apuia. 
1680. The affirmative seems to be sufficiently ];>roved.° The 
sale, however, of so voluminous and expensive a work did not 


° Kiceron (vol. xxyi.) contends that 
the supposed second edition differs only 
by a change in the titlepage, wherein 
we find rather an unhappy attempt at 
wit, in the following distich aimed at 
Scapula : — 


Quldam emTefjLvwv me capiilo tenus abdidit 
ensem : 

Mgex eram a scapulis ; sanus at hue redeo. 

But it seems that Stephens, in his Pa- 
lestra de Justi Lipsii Latinitate, men- 
tions this second edition, which is said 
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indenmify its atithor ; ami it has often been complained of, 
that Seapiila, who had been employed under Stephens, in- 
jured his stiperior by the puldieatiou of his well-lmown 
abridgment in 1579. The fact, howerer, that Scapula had 
possessed this advantage rests on little evidenco, and his 
prefoee, if it were true, would be the liighest degree of 
effrontery it was natural that some one would abridge so 
voluminous a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obli- 
gation to Scapnla.® The temper of Henry Stephens, restless 
and uncertain, was not likely to retain riches : he passed 
several years in wandering over Euroiie, and having wasted 
a considerable fortune amassed by his father, died in a public 
hospital at Lyons, in 1598, ^ ‘opibus,’ says his biographer, 
‘ atque etiam ingenio destitutus in nosocomio.’ 


by those who have examined it to have c-ditor of Casaiihon’s letters thinks he 
fewer typographical errors than the might mean the Apologie pour Herodote, 
other, though it is iidmitted that the and thw lEhestra de Justi Lipsii Latini- 
leaves might be intermixed without in- tare ; t’ne iormer of which, a very well- 
coiivenieiice, so close is the rcsenildance. known hook, contains a spirited attack 
Tid. 3Iailtaire, p. 3o6-3G0. Bninet, on the Ibmiisli priesthood, but with less 
Alan, du Libr. Gressweli, vol. ii. p. iiSO. regard eiihor for truth or decorum in 
[Incidi forte in Tbesaiiriim ab Hen- the selection of his stories than became 
rico Stephano conseriptiiin. Gresswell's the character of vStephens; and the 
_ Greek Press, ii. 284. — iS42-] latter is of little pertinence to its avowed 

« Alaittaire says that Scapula’s lexicon .subject. Henry Stephens had long been 
is as peididious to the reader as its an- subject to a disorder natural enough to 
thor wTis to his master, and that Dr. laborious men, queedam aetionum con- 
Busby would not snider his boys to use suetaruiu satietas et fastidium, Alait- 
it. p. 358. But this has baldly been taire, p. 248. 

the general opinion. >See Guarterly He- Hobert Stephens had carried with him 
view, uhi avprL to Geneva, in 1550, the punches of Ms 

^ Casanbon writes frequently to Sea- types, mailc at the expense of Praneia 
liger about the strange belnpionr of liis I., supposing that tiny were a gift of 
fathei‘-iii-law, and conipdains that he the king. On the death, however, of 
had not even leave to look at the books Henxy Stephen.^, they were claimed by 
in the latter’s library, which he himself Henry lY., and the" senate of Geneva 
scarce ever visited. Hasti homincm, restored them. They had lieen pledged 
nosti mores, nbsti quid apnd eum pos- for 400 crowns, and Casanbon com- 
sim, hoc cst, qnam nihil possiin, qni plains as of a great injury, that the estate 
videtnr in suam perniciem conspirasse, of Stephens w-as made answerable to the 
Epist* 21. And, still more severely, creditor w'hen the pledge was given up 
Epist. 41. ^Kam noster, etsi vivens va- to the king of France. See Le Clerk’s 
letisque, piridem^nuTnero hominnm, certe remarks on this in Biblioth^ne choisic, 
doctorum, esimi meruit'; ^ea est illius vol. xix. p, 219. Also a vindication of 
inhnmanitas, et quod Invitus dico, de- Stephens by Alaittaire from the charge 
lirium ; qui libros quoslibet veteres, ut of having stolen them (Yitoe Stephano- 
Indici gryphx atiruUi, alHs invidet, sibi rum, i. 34); and again in Gresswell’s 
• penre sinit, sed quidille habeat aut non, Parisian Press, i. 399. He seems above 
jiixta scio ego (mm ignavissimo. After the suspicion of theft; but wdiether he 
Stephens s he wrote in kinder had just cause to think the punche.s 

terms than he had done before ; but re- were his own, it is now' impossible to 
gretting some publications, by which the decide. 
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17. The Hellenismus of Angelas Caninitis, a native of tlie 
Milanese, is merely a gTainmar. Tanaquil Faber 
prefers it not only to that of Clenardus, but to all 
wHcb. existed even in Ms own time. It was piiHisbed at 
Paris in 1555. Those who do not express themselves so 
strongly, place him above his predecessors, Caniiiiiis is 
much fuller than Clenardus; the edition by Crenius (Ley- 
den, 1700) containing 380 pages. The syntax is very scanty ; 
but Ganinius was well conversant with the mutations of 
words, and is diligent in noting the differences of dialects, 
in which he has been thought to excel. He was acquainted 
with the digamnia, and with its Latin form. I will tahe this 
opportunity of observing that the Greek grammar of Yergara’s 
Vergara, mentioned in the first part of this work 
(p. 389), and of which I now possess the Paris edition of 
1557, printed by William Morel (ad Complutensem editionem 
excusum et restitntiim), appears superior to those of Clenar- 
nus or Yarenius. This book is doubtless very scarce; it is 
plain that Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, and, I should 
add, Nicolas Antonio, had never seen it,^ nor is it mentioned 
by Brunet or Watts.^^ There is, however, a copy in the 
British Museum. Scaliger says that it is very good, and 
that Ganinius has borrowed from it the best parts.^ Vergara 
had, of course, profited by the commentaries of Budseus, the 
great source of Greek philology in western Europe ; but he 
disifiays, as far as I can jndge by recollection more than 
comparison, an ampler knowledge of the rules of Greek than 
any of his other contemporaries. This grammar contains 
438 pages, more than 100 of which are given to the syntax. 
A small grammar by Nminez, or Pincianiis, published at 
Valencia in 1555, seems chiefly borrowed fi'oin Clenardus or 
Vergara. 


Hellenismns 
of Oaiiiiiius. 


s Bloiint, Eaiilet. sien aussi quelque chose dans son Hel- 

^ Antonio says it was printed at lenismus. This, as Ba,yle truly oh" 
Alcalii, 1573; deinde Parisiis, 1550. serves, reduces the eulogies Scaliger has 
The first is of course a false print ; if elsewhere given Ganinius tO’ very little, 
the second is not so likewise, he had Sciiliger’s loose expressions are not of 
never seen the book. much value. Yet he who had seen 

^ Scaligerana Secunda. E. Vergara, Vergara's grammar might better know 
Espagnol, a compost une bonne gram- what was original in others than Tana- 
maire grecque, mais Ganinius a pris quil Faber, who had never seen it. 
lout le meiliour de tons, et a mis du 
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18. Peter Eamus, in 1557, gave a frosli proof of Hs 
crarnKinrsof aotiteiiess End Originality, by pnblislung a Greek 

syiinirghiij, graiBmarj witli nranj niiportaiit viirianees from his 
prec'ox'sors. Sealiger speaks of it witli little respect ; but lie 
is liabitiially coiiteHiptiioiis towards all but bis immecliate 
friends,^ Lancelot^ author of the Port Eoyal graiiiBiar, 
praises highly that of BamuSj though be reckons it too 
intricate. This .grammar I have not seen in its original 
statOj but Sylbnrgins puMislied one in ldS2, which he pro- 
fesses to have taken from the last edition of the Eamean 
grammar. It has been said that Laurence Eliodomami was 
the first who substitnied the partition of the declensions of 
Greek iiotms into three for that ^ of Clenardiis, who intro- 
duced or retained the prolix and iin philosophical division 
into Blit Eamiis is .clearly entitled to this credit. It 

would be doubted whether he is .equally to be praised,, as he 
.certainly has not been equally followed, in making no dis- 
tinction of conjngations, nor sepamting the verbs in 
from those in on the ground that their general flexion is 
the same. Much has been added to this grammar by Syl- 
burgius himself, a man in the first rank of Greek scholars; 


^ Scaligeraua. Casaubon, it must be rules of syntax we could have antiei- 
owned, who had more eandoiir than Sea- pated. But readiDg contimiaDy and 
liger, speaks equally ill of the grammar thinkhig in Greek, they found compa- 
ct' Bamns. Epist. 878. native accuracy by a secret tact, and by 

hlorhof, 1. iv. c. 6, Preface to continual imitation of what they read, 
translation of miitthijie’s Greek Grammar. Language is always a mosaic work, 
The learned author of this preface has made up of associated fragments, not 
not alluded to Eamus, and though he of separate molecules; wa repeat, not 
praises Sjlburgius for his improvements the simplest words, but the phrases and 
in the mode of treating grammar, seems even the sentences we have caught from 
unacquainted with that work which I others. Budfcus wrote Greek without 
mention in the text. Two editions of knowing its grammar, that is, without 
it are in the British Museum, 1582 and a distinct notion of moods or tenses, as 
1600; but, upon comparison, I believe men speak their own language tolerably 
tlmt there is no difference between well without having ever attended to a 
them. grammatical rule. Still many faults 

The best of these grammars of the must be found in sxich wTiting on a close 
16th century bep no sort of comparison inspection. The case was partly the 
•witli^ those which have been latterly same in Latin during the middle ages, 
published in Genaany. And it seems except that Latin was at that time 
strange at first sight, that the old scho- better understood than Greek was in 
lars, such as Budseus, Erasmus, Came- the sixteenth century; not that so 
•rarius, and many more, should have many words were known, but those 
vu’itten Greek, which they were fond of who wrote it best had more correct no- 
doing, much better than from their tions of the grammar, 
great ignorance of many fundamental 




1 




-^'especially/ as he tells us, in Hhe latter books^ so that it 
may be called rather a supplement than an abridgment of 
the grammar of Eamusi The syntax in this grammar is 
much better than in Clenardus, from whom some hare 
erroneously supposed Sylbnrgins to hare borrowed; but I 
have not compared him with Vergara.*' The Greek grain- 
mar of Sanctius is praised by Lancelot ; yet from wiiat he 
tells us of it, we may infer that Sanctius, though a great 
master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned in Greek, 
displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as to fall into veiy 
great errors. The first edition was printed at Antwerp in 1581. 

19. A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling 
within the present period, may be found in Morhof, camerarius, 
Baillet, and the bibliographical collections; but ioboiteiiup. 
neither in number nor inijportance do they deserve much 
notice.^ In a more miscellaneous philology, the Comment- 
aries of Camerarius, 1551, are superior to any xmblication of 
the kind since that of Budseus in 1529. The ISTovee Lectiones 
of William Canter, though the work of a very young man, 
deserve to be mentioned as almost the first effort of an art 
which has done much for ancient literature — that of restoring 
a corrupt text, through conjecture, not loose and empirical 
but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon principles which 
we may without impropriety not only call scientific, but 
approximating sometimes to the logic of the Novum Organum. 
The earlier ciutics, not always possessed of many manuscripts, 
had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in Greek, to con- 
jectural emendation; the prejudice against w^hich, often 
carried too far by those who are not sufficiently aware of the 
enormous ignorance and carelessness which ordinary manu- 
scripts display, has also been heightened by the random and 
sometimes very improbable guesses of editors. Canter, be- 


Vossiiis says of the grammarians in 
general, ex qiiibns doctrinse et indns- 
trioe landeni maxime milii meruisse 
videntnr Angelas Caninius et Friderieus 
Sylbtirgiiis. Aristarchus, p. 6. It is 
said that, in his own grammar, which is 
on the basis of ClenaiSus, Vossius added 
little to what he had taken from the two 
former. Baillet, in Ganinio. 

0 In the British Museum is a book 


by one Guxllon, of whom I find no ac- 
count ill biography, ciilled Gnomon, on 
the quantity of Greek syllables. This 
seems to be the earliest work of the 
kind; and he professes himself to write 
against those who think * quid^vus licere 
in quantitate syllabarum.’ It is printed 
at Paris, 1556; and it appears by Watts 
that there are other editions. 
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sides tlie practice lie sliowed in bis 'Koxtc Lectioiies^ laid 
clown tlie prmeiides of Ms tlieorj in a " Sjnitagma cle Eatione 
enienclaiidi Grmeos Anctores/ reprinted in tlie second Toliime 
of Jebb’s edition of Aristides, He here slioivs wliat letters are 
apt to be elianged into others by error of transcription, or 
tlirongli a source not perhaps cpiite so obvious — the uniform 
nianner of proiionBcing several vowels and diplitliongs among 
the later Greeks, which they were thus led to eonfonncl, 
especially when a copyist wrote from dictation. But besides 
these corruptions, it appears by the instances Canter gives, 
that almost any letters are liable to be elianged into almost 
any others. The abbrematioiis of eopjists are also great 
causes of corruption, and require to be known by those who 
would restore the text. Canter, lio-wever, was not altogether 
the founder of this school of criticism. Eobortellus, whose 
vanity and rude contempt of one so iiiucli superior to himself 
as Sigonius, lias perhaps caused his oini real learning to be 
undervalued, had already written a treatise entitled ^ De Arie 
sive Eatione corrigeiidi Antiqiioriini Libros Dispiitatio ; ^ in 
•which he claims to be the first who devised this art, ^ nunc 
primum a me excogitata.’ It is not a bad work, though 
lirobably rather sujierficial according to our present views. 
Re points out the general characters of manuscripts, and the 
different styles of handwriting ; after which he proceeds to 
the rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the causes 
of corruption and consequent means of restoration. It is 
published in the second volume of Gruter’s Thesaurus Criti- 
cus. Eobortellus, however, does not advert to Greek manu- 
scripts, a field upon which Canter first entered. The Rov^e 
Leetiones of WiUiam Canter are not to be confounded with 
the Tarim Leetiones of his brother Theodore, a respectable 
but less eminent scholar. Canter, it may be added, was the 
first, according to Boissonade, who in his edition of Euri- 
pides, restored some sort of order and measure to the 
choruses.^ 

‘ Canter interesting. The author of it dwells 

in Melchior Adam is one of the hest his justly on CaiiteFs skill in exploring the 
collection contains; it seems to he copied text of manuscripts, and in oliserving 
from one by MiKeus. Canter was a man the variations of orthography. See also 
of great moral as well as literary excel- Blount, Baiilet, Nieeron, vol. xxix,, and 
lenee; the account of his studies and Chalmers, 
modo of life in this biography is very 
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20. SylburgiiiSj wliose grammar has been already praised^ 
was of great use to , Stephens, in compiling the The- Eciitiocs % 
saurus ; it has ereii been said, but perhaps with Siiburgins. 
German partiality, that the greater part of its value is due 
to him.'^ The editions of Sylburgius, especially those of Aris- 
totle and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, are among the best of 
that age ; none, indeed, containing the entire works of the 
Stagirite, is equally esteemed.^ He had never risen above 
the station of a schoolmaster in small German towns, till he 
relinquished the employment for that of superintendent of 
classical editions in the press of Wechel, and afterwards in 
that of Commelin. But the death of this humble and labo- 
rious man, in 1596, was deplored by Oasaubon as one of the 
heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21* Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and 
Camerarius, who became rector of a flourishing 
school at Isfeld in Thuringia soon after 1550, and 
remained there till his death in 1596, was certainly much 
inferior to Sylburgius ; yet to him Germany was chiefly 
indebted for keeping alive, in the general course of study, 
some little taste for Grecian literature, which towards the 
end of the century was rapidly declining. The ^ Erotemata 
Grsecse Lingnss ^ of ISTeander, according to Eichhorn, drove 
the earlier grammars out of use in the schools,® But the 
publications of ISTeander appear to be little more than such 


^Melchior Adam, p. 193. In tiie to Sylb-urgiiis, p. 683. ^Scaliger says, 
article of the Quarterly Eeview, several Stepiianus non solus fecit Tliesanrum ; 
times already quoted, it is said that the plnsieurs y ont mis la main ; and in. an- 
Thesanrus ‘hears much plainer marks other place, Sylburgius a travaille an 
of the sagacity and erudition of Sylbur- Tresor de H. Etienne. Eut it is impos- 
giiis than of the desultory and hasty sible for us to apportion the disciple’s 
studies of his master, than whom he share in this great work ; which might 
was more clear-sighted;’ a compliment he more than Stephens owned, and less 
at the expense of Stephens, not perhaps than the Germans have claimed. Ni- 
easily reconcilable with the eulogy a ceron, which is remarkable, has no life 
little before passed by the reviewer on of Sylburgius. 

the latter, as the greatest of Greek scho- The Aristotle of Sylburgius is pro- 
lars except Casaubon. Stephens says perly a series of editions of that philo- 
of himself, quern habuit (Sylburgius), sopher’s separate works, published from 
novo quodam more dominum sinml ac 1584 to 1596. It is in great request 
prseceptorem, quod ille beneficium pro when found complete, which is rarely 
suaingenuitateagnoscit(apudMaittaire, the case. It has no Latin transla- 
p, 421). P>ut it has been remarked tion. 

that Stephens was not equally ingenuous, “ Geschichto dor Cultur, iii. 277. 
and never acknowledges any obligation 
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extracts from tlie Greek writers as lie tlioiiglit would be 
useful in eiliieationd Sereral of tliem are giioinologies, or 
collections of moral sentences from tlie poets ; a species of 
compilation not imeommon in tlie sixteenth and seYCiiteeiitli 
centuries, but neitlier exhibiting niucli learning nor favonr- 
a.ble to the acquisition of a true feeling for ancient poetry* 
The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, another work of the same 
class, published in 1571, is reckoned by Eichhorn aiiioiig the 
most valuable school-books of this period, and continued to 
be used and reprinted for two hundred years.“ 

22* Conrad Gesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 
and later periods of the sixteenth century. Eii- 
G-esner. (j^^Ycd wdtli uiiwearied diligence, and with a mind 
capacious of omnifarious erudition, he wais probably the most 
compreheiisive scholar of the age. Some of his waitings 
have been mentioned in another place. His ^ Mithridates, 
sive de Differentiis Linguarum/ is the earliest effort on a 
great scale to arrange the various languages of mankind hy 
their origin and analogies. He was deeply versed in Greek 
literature, and especially in the medical and physical waiters ; 
but he did not confine himself to that province. It may be 
noticed here, that in his Stobaeiis, published in 1543, Gesner 
first printed Greek and Latin in double columns.^ He was 
followed by Turnebus, in a.n edition of Aristotle’s Ethics 
(Paris, 1555), and the practice became gradually general, 
though some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens and Syl- 
bimgins, did not comj)ly with it. Gesner seems to have had 
no expectation that the Greek text w^oiild be much read, and 
only recommends it as useful in conjunction with the Latin J 
Scaliger, ho%vever, deprecates so indolent a mode of stndy, 
and ascribes the decline of Greek learning to these unlucky 
double columns.^ 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been shown 


* Nicei’on, vol, xxx. witluE his memoiy ; and, as lie says, 

® Eicliliorn, 274. . which would be more important, the 

^ This I give only on the authority of points called comma and semicolon, of 

Cheyiliier, Origihes de 1 Imprimerie do which Paulus IVIamitius was the inven- 

tor. But in this there most bo some 
y Id. p. 240. , mistake; for the comma is frequent in 

* bcalig. beeunda. Accents on Latin books much older than any edited by 
words, it is observed by Scaliger (in the Manutius. 

Scaligerana Prima), were introduced 
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in the first part of this volume, the prospects of classical 
literature in Germany seemed most auspicious. Decline of 
Schools and universities, the encouragement of cXrmSiy. 
liberal princes, the instruction of distinguished jirofessors, 
the formation of public libraries, had given an impulse, the 
progressive efiPects of which were manifest in every Protes- 
tant state of the empire. Nor was any diminution of this 
zeal and taste discernible for a few years. But after the 
death of Melanchthon in 1560, and of Camerarius in 1574, a 
literary decline commenced, slow but uniform and perma- 
nent, during which Germany had to lament a strange eclipse 
of that lustre which had distinguished the preceding age. 
This was first shown in an inferiority of style, and in a 
neglect of the best standards of good writing. The admira- 
tion of Melanchthon himself led in some measure to this; 
and to copy his manner (genus dicendi Philippicum, as it was 
called) was more the fashion than to ha%-e recourse to his 
masters, Cicero and Quintilian.*^ But this, which would have 
kept up a very tolerable style, gave way, not long afterwards, 
to a tasteless and barbarous turn of phrase, in which all 
feeling of propriety and elegance was lost. This has been 
called Apuleianismus, as if that indifferent writer of the 
third century had been set up for imitation, though pro- 
bably it was the mere sympathy of bad taste and incorrect 
expression. The scholastic philosophy came back about 
the same time into the German universities, with all its 
technical jargon, and triumphed over the manes of Erasmus 
and Melanchthon. The disciples of Paracelsus spread their 
mystical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at the expense of 
classical taste as of sound reason. And when we add to 
these untoward circumstances the dogmatic and polemical 
theology, studious of a phraseology certainly not belonging 
to the Augustan age, and the necessity of writing on many 
other subjects almost equally incapable of being treated 
in good language, we cannot be much astonished that a 
barbarous and slovenly Latinity should become character- 
istic of Germany, which, even in later ages, very few of its 
learned men have been able to discard.^ 


* Eichhorn, iii. 263. The Germans ^ Melchior Adam, after highly prais- 
nsually said Philippas for Melanchthon. ing Wolfs translation of Demosthenes, 
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24. Ill pliilologieal erudition we liave seen that Germany 
GciTian maintained her rank, if not cjiiite equal to 

kamiiig. Prance, in this period, yet nearer to her than to any 
third nation. We hare mentioned sereral of the most 
Greek vorses distinguished ; and to these we iiiigiit add many 
names from Melchior Adam, the laborious hiogra- 
pher of his learned countrymen; such as Oporinus, George 
Pahricius, Prisdilin, and Crusius, who first taught the Eomaic 
Greek in Germany, One, rather more known than these, 
was Laurence Ehodomaiiii. He ■was the editor of several 
authors ; but his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems 
to rest upon his Greek verses,, which have generally been 
esteemed superior to any of his generation. The praise does 
not imi)lj inneh jiositive excelleiiee ; for in Greek composi- 
tion, and especially in verse, the best scholars of the sixteenth 
century make but an indifierent figure. Eliodomann^s Life 
of Lnther is ivritten in Greek liexameters. It is also a 
curious specimen of the bigotry of Ms church. He boasts 
that Luther predicted the deaths of Zuingie, Carlostadt, and 
(Ecolamxiadms as the punishment of their sacrameiitariaii 
hypothesis. The lines will be found in a note,"' and may 
serve as a fair specimen of as good Greek as could perhaps 
be written in that age of celebrated erudition. But some 
other i)oems of Eliodomann, which I have not seen, are more 
praised by the -critics. 

25. But, at the expiration of the century, few were left 


proceeds to boast of the Greek learning 
of Germany, wliicb, rather singularly, be 
seems to asmbe to this translation: 
Effecit nfc ante ignotns pierisqne Demo- 
sthenes nunc familiariter nobiscimi Ter- 
setur in scholis et academiis. Est sani^ 
qnod gratulemur Germanise nostr:e, 
quod per Wolfram tantorum fluminum 
eloqxientiee particeps facta est. Faten- 
tur ipsi Grfleei, qui reliqui sunt hodie 
Const a-ntinopoli, prse cseteris emditi, et 
Christiana religionis amantes, totum 
niusarum chormn, relicto Helicone, in 
Germaniam transmigr^sse. (Vto Phi- 
losophorum.) Melchior Adam lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth; cen- 
tury, 'when this high character was 
hardly applicable to Germany ; but his 
panegyric must be taken as designed for 


the preceding age, in which the gi’eater 
part of his eminent men flourished. 
Besides this, he is so much a compiler 
that this passage may not be his own. 

® Kat ra fiev oj? TereAecrro 

<*)<; yap S’.!j^<eKa,u,r}vo<; eAi^ rpiro? erpex^'^^- i|3ov, 
$Tj Tore p-otpa, $eav Trpyjcrcrovcra p-e- 

fiaVTO^rvyat^ €TreBy}K€ 0 eo<j!>pa 6 eecrcr 4 r^XevrrjV 
apStpoSs os 0VTu*ra7rp7^K.T0v arro jcpaSiTjs' 

■ fCV&OV, " 

ap.^<a yap crTvyepov TrAay^ijyope Suy/jtaros 
apx<!> 

OtKLoka/jrraSiop Kat Kty/cAtoi/ eefiOacrep arirf 
rrorpov SaKpvoevru^' im 4>pt|ete kcil aAAos 
arpewtijs rrpos Kei'rpov avatSea raperou lai^ai. 
ovSe fiep oiv/iopovs KapoAocrra5tos</>vye ttui- 
vas, 

TOit^ 5e yap avTt^Qktav /epuepo* pera ^aerpart 
fiatp-wp 

eiamw}'! erapa^e, xat rjpTracrep ov XP^os yjsy. 
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besides Ehodomann of tbe celebrated pliilologers of Germany 5 
nor bad a new race arisen to supply tbeir place. Leammg 
JBmilins Portns, wbo tangbt witb repntatioB at 
Heidelbergj, was a iiatiYe of Ferrara^ whose father, a Greek 
by origin, emigrated to Genoa on aeconnt of religion. The 
state of literature, in a general sense, had become sensibly de- 
teriorated in the empire. This was most perceptible, or per- 
haps only perceptible, in its most learned proyinces, those 
which had embraced the Eeformation. In the opposite 
quarter there had been little to lose, and something was 
gained. In the first period of the Eeformation, the Catholic 
niiiyersities, governed by men whose prejudices wei'e in- 


stij)erable even by appealing to their selfishness, 
had kept still in the same track, educating their c^rmany. 
students in the barbarous logic and literature of the middle 
ages, careless that every method was employed in Protestant 
edncation to develop and direct the talents of youth ; and 
this had given the manifest intellectual superiority, which 
taught the disciples and contemporaries of the first reformers 
a scorn for the stupidity and ignorance of the popish party, 
somewhat exaggerated, of course, as such sentiments gene- 
rally are, but dangerous above measure to its influence. It 
was therefore one of the first great services which the Jesuits 
performed to get possession of the universities, or to found 
other seminaries for education. In these they discarded the 
barbarous school-books then in use, put the rudimentary 
study of the languages on a better footing, devoted them- 
selves, for the sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a taste 
for elegant literature, with as much solid and scientific 
philosophy as the knowledge of the times and the prejudices 
of the church would allow, both wiped away the reproach of 
ignorance, and drew forth the native talents of their novices 
and scholars. They taught gratuitously, which threw, how- 
ever unreasonably, a sort of discredit upon salaried pro- 
fessors;'^ it was found that boys learned more from them in 


^ Mox, ubi paiilulmn firmitatis aeces- minandis prijesertim aliis doetoribas, 
sit, paei’os sine mereede docendos et quorum doetrina Tersalis esset, et scholse 
erudiendos suseeperunt ; quo artificio non nulli sine mereede paterent, et interdum 
Tuigarem vulgi favorom emeruere, cri- etiam doetrina peregrina personarent. 
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six iiiontlis tliaii in two jears under other masters ; and, pro- 
bably for both these reasons, even Protestants sometimes 
withdrew their children from the ordiiiaiy gymnasia and 
Xdaced them in Jesnit-;; colleges, ISo one will deny that, 
in their classical knowledge, particularly of the Lathi lan- 
guage, and ill the elegance with which they wrote it, the 
order of Jesuits might stand in competition with any scholars 
of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth century, though 
not perhaps in Cierinany itself, they x)roduced several of the 
best ■winters whom it could boast/ 

2(>, Tt is seldom' that an age of critical erudition is one 
Philological also of fine writing ; the two have not perhaps a 
stepheiis, natural ' incompatibility with each other, but the 
bond-woman too otten usurps the plate of the free- woman, 
and the auxiliary science of philology controls, instead of 
adorning and ministering to the taste and genius of original 
minds. As the study of the Latin language advanced, as 
better editions were published, as dictionaries and books of 
criticism were more carefully drawn up, -we naturally expect 
to find it written with more correctness, but not wnth more 
force and truth. The Expostulation of Henry Stephens de 
Latiiiitate Ealso Suspecta, 15 '76, is a collection of classical 
authorities for words and idioms, which seem so like French, 
that the reader would not hesitate to condemn them. Some 
among these, however, are so familiar to us as good Latin, 
that w-e can hardly suspect the dictionaries not to have con- 
tained them. I liaTe not examined any earlier edition than 
that of Galepin’s dictionary, as enlarged by Pauliis Maimtius, 
of the date of 1579, rather after this x)ublication by Henry 
Stephens ; and certainly it does not appear to want these 
words, or to fail in sufficient authority for them. 

27. In another short i>roductioii by Stephens, De Latini- 
IStylc of tate Lipsii Palmstra, he turns into ridicule the 
LipsATis, affected style of that author, who ransacked all his 
stores of learning to perplex the reader. A much later 
writer, Scioppius, in Ms Judicium de Stylo Historico, points 


Ineredibile dictu est, h^ec cri- « Eanke, n. 32. Eichliorn, iii. 266. 

minatio valuerit. Hospinian, Hist. J*e- The latter scarcely does justice to the 
siiitarnm, 1. ii. c. 1. fol, 84. See also Jesuits as promoters of learning in their 
1. i. fol. 69, -way. 
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ont several of tlie affected and erroneous expressions of 
Lipsins. But lie was tiie founder of a sciiool of bad writers^ 
wliicli lasted for some time^ especially in Germany. Seneca 
and Tacitus were the authors of antiquity whom Lipsins 
strove to emulate. Lipsins/ says Scaliger, ^is the cause 
that men have now little respect for Cicero^ whose style he 
esteems about as much as I do his own. He once wrote 
well, but his third century of epistles is good for nothing.’^ 
But a style of point and affected conciseness will always have 
its admirers, till the excess of vicious imitation disgusts the 
world.^ 

28, Morhof, and several authoiities quoted by Baillet, 
extol the Latin Grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel Minerva of 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies of the 
ancient grammarians had been laid aside. Of this work I 
know nothing farther. But the Minerva of another native of 
Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctius, the first edition 
of which appeared at Salamanca in 1587, far excelled any 
grammatical treatise that had xmeceded it, especiallj^ as to 
the rules of syntax, which he had reduced to their natural 
principles, by explaining apparent anomalies. He is called 
the prince of grammarians, a divine man, the Mercury 
and Apollo of Spain, the father of the Latin language, the 
common teacher of the learned, in the panegyrical style of 
the Lipsii or Scioppii.^ The Minerva, enlarged and cor- 
rected at different times by the most eminent scholars, 
Scioppius, Perizonius, and others more recent, still retains a 
leading place in philology. No one among those,’ says 

Scaligeraiia Secanda. yeirastas, delectus, oriiatus vel nimins, 

s Miraeus, quoted in Melchior Adam’s cum vix quicquam proprie dietiiiu oi 
Life of Lipsins, praises his eloquence, placeat, turn schemata nullo numero, 
with contempt of those who thought tandem Terborum eopia; desunt auteni 
their own feeble and empty writing perspieuitas, pnritas, eequabiiitas, eollo- 
like Cicero’s. See also Eiehhorn, iii. catio, junctura et nuiuerus oratorius. 
299 ; Baille.t, who has a long article on Itaque oratio ejus est obscura, non pan- 
tile style of Lipsins and the school it cis barbarismis et solcecismis, pluribus 
formed (Jugcmens des Savans, voL ii. vero arehaismis et idiotisrais, innumeris 
p. 192, 4to edition); and Blount; also etiam neoterismis inquinata, compre- 
the note M in Bayle’s article on Lip- hensio obscura, eompositio fracta et in 
sins. The following passage of Seiop- particuias concisa, vocnm similium aut 
pins I transcribe from Blount:-— ‘In ambiguarum puerilis captatio.’ 

J usti Lipsii stylo, scriptoris mtate nostra ^ Baillet. 
clarisi-dmi, istse apparent dotes; acumen, 
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its last editor, Bauer, ‘ who have written well upon gram- 
mar, has attained such reputation and even authority Is fche 
famous Spaniard whose work we now give to the press.’ 
But Sanctius has been charged with too great proneness to 
censure his predecessors, especially VaUa, and with an excess 
01 novelty in his theoretical speculations. 

29. The writers who in this second moiety of the sixteenth 
MuSs.°^ centmy appear to have been most conspicuous for 
_ purity of style, were Muretus, Panins Manutius 
lerpimanus, Osorius, Maphaeus, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perhaps Eaddon. Muretus is celebrated 
tor his Orations, published by Aldus Manutius in 1576. 
Many of these were dehvered a good deal earlier. Euhn- 

SSSlus! f of Muretus, says that 

he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and the whole 
host of Ciceronians ; expressing himself so perfectly in that 
author’s style tbat we should fancy ourselves to be* reading him, 
did not the subject betray a modern hand. ‘ In learning,’ he 
says, ‘and in knowledge of the Latin language, Manutius 
was not inferior to Muretus ; we may even say that his zeal 
in imitating Cicero was still stronger, inasmuch as he seemed 
to have no other aim all his life than to bear a perfect resem- 
plance to that model. Yet he rather followed than overtook 
IS master, and in this line of imitation cannot be compared 
with Muretus. The reason of this was, that nature had 
bestowed on Muretus the same kind of genius that she had 
given to Cicero, while that of Manutius was very different. 
It was from this similarity of temperament that Muretus 
acquired such felicity of expression, such grace in narration, 
such wit in raillery, such perception of what would gratify 
the ear m the structure and cadence of his sentences, Tne 
resemblance of natural disposition made it a spontaneous act 
oi Muretus to fall into the footsteps of Cicero ; while, with 
all the efforts of Manutius, his dissimilar genius led him 
constantly away ; so that we should not wonder when the 
writings of one so delight us that we cannot lay them down, 
while we are soon wearied with those of the other, con-ect 
ana polished as they are, on account of the painful desire of 
imitation which they betray. No one, since the revival of 
letters, Euhnkenms proceeds, ‘ has written Latin more cor- 
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rectly than Mtiretus ; yet even in Mm a few inadvertencies 
may be discovered,^ 

30, Notwithstanding the panegyric of so excellent a 
scholar, I cannot feel this very close approximation 

of Mnretns to the Ciceronian standard; and it even 
seems to me that I have not rarely met with modern Latin 
of a more thorongMy classical character. His style is too 
redmidant and florid, his topics very trivial. Witness the 
whole oration on the battle of Lepanto, where the greatness 
of Ms subject does not raise them above the level of a school- 
boy’s exercise. The celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, delivered before the Pope, will serve as a very fair 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Mnretns,^ Scaliger, 
invidious for the most part in his characters of contemporary 
scholars, declares that no one since Cicero had written so 
well as Muretus, but that he adopted the Italian diffuseness, 
and says little in many words. This observation seems per- 
fectly just. 

31. The epistles of Pauius Manutius are written in what 
we may call a gentleman -like tone, without the i^pigtios of 
virulence or qiierulousness that disgusts too often 

in the compositions of literary men. Of Panvinius, Eo- 
bortelliis, Sigonius, his own peculiar rivals, he writes in a 
friendly spirit, and tone of eulogy. His letters are chiefly 
addressed to the great classical scholars of Ms age. But 


^ Kiu’eti opera, eura Euhiikenii, Luge!. 
17B9. 

^ 0 noetem illam memorabilem et in 
fastis eximijB alieiijns notje adjeetione 
signandani, qnge paneorum seditiosorum 
inter! tu regom a pra?senti ecedis pericnlo, 
I’egnnm a perpetua bellorinn eiAilinm 
formidine liberarit ! Qua quidem riocte 
Stellas eqiiidem ipsas luxisse soli to niti- 
dins arbitror, et flumen Sequaiiani ma- 
jores niidus volvisse, quo citius ilia im- 
piirorum liomlniun cadavera evolveret 
et exoneraret in mare. 0 felieissimam 
nuilierem Cathaririam, regis matrem, 
qu«i cum tot anuos admirabili prndentia 
paidquo soiieitudine regnxnn filio, filium 
regno eonsorrassc't, turn donmm soeura 
regimiittnu iiliuui adspoxit I 0 regis 
fj’atres ipsos e[noipie beatos ! quorum 
altee eum, qua let-itc ejefceri vix fuliuic 
arnui traetare ineipiimt, oa ipse quater 


commisso prselio fraternos hostes fregis • 
set ac fngasset bujus quoquo puleherri- 
mi fact! praecipuam gloriam ad se potissi- 
nmin roluit per tin ere; alter, quamquam 
getate nondum ad rem niilitai’em idonea 
erat, taiita tamen estad virtutem indole, 
ut neminem nisi fratrem in liis rebus 
gerendis sequo animo sibi passiiriis fuerit 
anteponi. 0 diem deiiique ilium ple- 
num Igetitise et hilaritatis, quo tu, beatis- 
simo pa, ter, hoc ad te nuncio allato, Deo 
immortali, et Divo Ludovico regi, cujus 
hsec in ipso |)ervigilio evenerant, gratia s 
aeturus, indicias a te supplicationes pe- 
des obiisti! Quis optabilior ad to nun- 
cins adferri poterat ? aut nos ipsi quod 
felieius *optare potcramus principium 
pontificatus tni, qiiam ub primis illis 
mensilnis tetram iilam ealiginem, quasi 
exorto sole, discussam cerneremus ? voi. L 
p, 177, edit. liuhnken. 
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on tlie other hand, though exclusively on literary subiects 
_ they^ deal^ chiefly in generalities ; and the affectation of 
copying Cicero in every phrase gives a coldness and almost 
an air of insincerity to the sentiments. They have but one 
note, the praise of learning ; yet it is rarely that they im- 
part to us much information about its history and progress. 
Hence they might serve for any age, and seem like pattern 
forms for the epistles of a literary man. In point of mere 
style there can be no comparison between the letters of a 
badolet or Manutius on the one hand, and those of a Scali- 
ger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the other. But while the first 
pall on the reader by their monotonous elegance, the others 
aie full of animation and pregnant with knowledge. Even 
in what he most valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as Sciop- 
pius has observed, is not without errors. But the want of 
perfect dictionaries made it difficult to avoid illegitimate 
expressions which modern usage suggested to tte writer.” 

32 . Manutius, as the passage above quoted has shown is 
Italian the not reckoned by Euhnkenius quite equal to Muretus 
Latinists, at least in natural genius. Scioppius thinks him* 
consummate in delicacy and grace. He tells us that Manutius 
could hardly speak three words of Latin, so that the Germans 
who came to visit him looked down on his deficiency. But 
his, Scioppius remarks, as Erasmus had done a hundred 

years before, was one of the rules observed by the Italian 
scholars to preserve the correctness of their stvle. Thev 
perceived that the daily use of Latin in speech must bring 
in a torrent of barbarous phrases, which, ‘claiming after- 
wards the privileges of acquaintance’ (quodam familiaritatis 
irl’ ■tiieir company during compositiou, and 

for the most accurate writer to avoid them.“ 

33 . Perpinianus, a Yalencian Jesuit, wrote some orations, 

OsOTiiis, ^ remembered at present, but Euhnkenius has 

nSrs'^fif Muretus, as the two Cisal- 

pmes (if that word may be so used for brevity) who have 

His- regulation for tlie students to speak 
" Id. p. 65. This was so littlA Eatin when within hearinoj of thoir 

stood in England, that, in some of our into 

colleges, and ‘eTon schoolsr^ wi the preposterous ter- 
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excelled tlie Italians in Latinitj. A writer of more celebrity 
was OsoriuSj a Portuguese bisliop^ whose ti^eatise on Glory, 
and, what is better known, his History of the Reign of 
Emanuel, have placed him in a high rank among the imi- 
tators of the Augustan language. Some extracts from Oso- 
rius de Gloria will be found in the first volume of the Retro- 
spective Review. This has been sometimes fancied to be 
the famous work of Cicero with that title, which Petrarch 
possessed and lost, and which Petrus Alcyonius has been 
said to have transferred to his own book De Exilio. But for 
this latter conjecture there is, I believe, neither evidence nor 
presumption ; and certainly Osorius, if we may judge from 
the passages quoted, was no Cicero. Lord Bacon has said 
of him, that his vein was weak and waterish,^ which these 
extracts confirm. They have not elegance enough to com- 
pensate for their verbosity and emptiness. Dupin, however, 
calls him the Cicero of Portugal.® Nor is less honour due to 
the Jesuit Maffei (Maphmus), whose chief work is the History 
of India, published in 1586. Maffei, according to SciojDpius, 
was so careful of his style, that he used to recite the breviary 
in Greek, lest he should become too much accustomed to bad 
Latin.^^ This may perhaps be said in ridicule of such purists. 
Like Maniitius, he was tediousty elaborate in correction ; 
some have observed that his History of India has scarce any 
value except for its sty le.^^ 

34. The writings of Buchanan, and especially his Scottish 
history, ax'e written with strength, perspicuity, a-nd 
neatness.^’ Many of our own critics have extolled 
the Latiuity of Walter Haddon. His Orations were pub- 
lished in 1667. They belong to the first years of this period. 
But they seem hardly to deserve any high praise. Haddon 
had certainly laboured at an imitation of Cicero, but without 
catching liis manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi“]3oetical 
tone of the fourth ceaitury. A specimen, taken much at ran- 


Nicoroa, voL ii. a high eulogy on Buchanan, as having 

p l)e Stylo Hist, p, 71. written better than any one else in 

Tiraboschi. Mceron, voL v. Biogr. verse and prose; that is, as I xinderstand 
univ. him, having written prose better than 

Le Cl ere, in an article of the Bi- any one who has written vtrse so well^ 
blioth^ique ehoisie, vol. viii., pronounces and the converse. , 
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donij but rather favourable than otherwise, from his oration 
on the death of the young brothers of the house of Suffolk, 
at Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.® Another work of 
a different kind, wherein Haddon is said to have been con- 
cerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, is the Eeforniatio Legiiin 
Eeclesiasticarum, the proposed code of the Anglican Church, 
drawn up under Edward VI. It is, considering the subject, 
ill very good language. 

85. These are the. chief writers of this part of the sixteenth 
gigoniiis, century who have attained reputation for the polish 
latione. and purity of their Latin style. Sigoiiius ought, 
perhaps, to be mentioned in the same class, since his writ- 
ings exhibit not only perspicuity and precision, but as much 
elegance as their subjects would permit. He is also the ac- 
knowledged author of the treatise De Consolatione, wliich 
long passed with many for a work of Cicero, Even Tira- 
boschi was only undeceived of this opinion by meeting v^ilh 
some unpublished letters of Sigonius, wherein ' he confesses' 
the forgeiyJ’ It seems, however, tli{;it he had inserted some 
authentic fragments. Lipsius speaks of this counterfeit with 
the utmost contempt, but after all his invective can scarcely 
detect any bad Latinity." The Consolatio is, in fact, like 
many other imitations of the philosophical writings of Cicero, 


« 0 laboriosam et si non misoram, pater, et eerte senex incomparabilis, 
certe mirabiliter exercitam, tot eiimiila- Martinas Bucerus, licet nec reipublicne 
tarn funeribiis Oantabrigiain ! Gravi nos nee nostro, tamen siio tempore inortiius 
Tulnere hyems, Eestas saiicios est, nimirnin tetate, et annis et morbo 

adterram alEixit. Calendee Martise stan- affectus. Siifiblcieuses autem, qnos ille 
tern adhiic Academiam nostram et erec- florescentes ad omnem landem, tanqnani 
tani vehementer impulerunt, eUde priori aluniiios disciplinte reliquit sn?e, tain 
statu Slip de]5resseriint. Idiis Julias nu- repente sudorum fiuminibus absorpti 
tantem jam et iiiclinatam oppresserunt. sunt, ut prius mortem illorum audire- 
Cum magnus ille iidei inagister et ex> mus, quam, morbum animadYerteremus. 
cellens noster in vera religioiie doctor, ^ Biogi\ imiY. art. Sigonio. 

Martimp Bucerua, frigoribus hybernis Lipsii Opera Gritica, His style is 
conglaeiavisset, tantam in ejus occasu abusive, as usual in tliis age. Qilis au- 
plagam accepissevidebamur, ut majorem tern ille suaviludius qui latere so posse 
non solum ullam expectaremus, sed ue eensuit sub ilia persona? Male mehor- 
posse quidem expectari erederemus. Ve- eule de soculo nostro judicavit. Quid 
rum postquam inundantes, et^in Canta- onini tain dissimile ab illo auro, qiiam 
brigiam efferveseentes aestivi sudores, hoc plumbum ? ne siniia quidem Cieoro- 
illud prmstans et aureolum par Sivlfol- nis esse potest, nediini ut ille. . . . 
ciensium fratrum, turn quidem, peregri- Habes judicium mourn, in quo si aliqua 
natum a nobis, sed tamen plane nostrum asporitas, ne mirere. Eatua enim hmc 
obruerunt, sic ingemuitnus,. ut indnitus sup>erbia tauto nomini se inserendi dig- 
dolor vix ullam tauti. mall levationem nissima insectatione fuit. 
i nveni r e possit. Perfectus omni scieiitia 
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resembling tbeir original in Ms faults of yerbosity and want 
of deptb^ but flowing and graceful in language. LipsiuSj 
who affected tlie other extreme, was not likely to value that 
wliich. deceived the Italians into a belief that Tully Mmself 
was before them. It was, at least, not everyone who could 
bave done tMs like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit col- 
leges, might, I doubt not, be added to the list of Decline of 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, wdio Sning^iu 
should prosecute the research through public libra- 
lies by the aid . of the biographical dictionaries. But more 
than enough may have been said for the general reader. 
The decline of classical literature iu' this sense, to which we 
have already alluded, was the theme of complaint towards 
the close of the centur}^, and above all in Italy. Paiilus 
M'anutiiis had begun to lament it long before. But Latiiiiis 
Latiiiius himself^ one of the most learned scholars of that 
country, states positively, in 1584, that the Italian univer- 
sities -were forced to send for their professors from Spain 
and Prance.'^ And this abandonment by Italy of her former 
literary glory was far more striking in the next age, an age 
of science, but not of polite literature. Eanke supposes that 
the attention of Italy being more turned towards mathe- 
matics and iiatural history, the study of the ancient winters, 
which do not contribute greatly to these sciences, fell into 
decay. But this seems hardly an adequate cause, nor had 
the exact sciences made any striking progress in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous orthodoxy of the 
church, which in some measure revived an old jealousy of 
heathen learning, must have contributed far more to the 
effect. Sixtus Y. notoriously disliked all profane studies, 
and wms even kept with difficulty jSrom destroying the anti- 
quities of Eonie, several of which were actually demolished 
by his bigoted and barbarous zeal.^ No other pope, I be- 
lieve, has been guilty of what the Eomans abvays deemed 
sacrilege. In such discouraging circumstances we could 
hardly wonder at what is reported, that Aldus Maimtius, 
having been made professor of rhetoric at Eome, about 1581^, 


^ Tirabosclii; x. 387. 


y Banke, i, 476. 
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coiiH only get one or two hearers. But this^ perhaps, does 
not rest on very good authority,^ It is agreed that the 
Greek language was almost wholly neglected at the end of 
the century, and there was no one in Italy distinguished for 
a knowledge of it. Baronins must be reckoned a man of la- 
borious erudition ; yet he wrote his annals of the ecclesiastical 
history of twelve centuries, without any acquaintance with 
that tongue. 

87. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth century, 
Joseph being rather later than most of the rest, are yet 

scaiiger. unnamed; Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon. 
The former, son of Julius Csesar Scaliger, and, in the esti- 
mation at least of some, his inferior in natural genius, though 
much above him in learning and judgment, was perhaps the 
most extraordinary master of general erudition that has ever 
lived. His industry wa.s unremitting through a length of 
life ; his memory, though he naturally complains of its failure 
in latter years, had been prodigious ; he was, in fact, conver- 
sant with all ancient, and very extensively with modern 
literature. The notes of his conversations, taken down by 
some of his friends, and well known by the name of Scali- 
ger ana, though full of vanity and contempt of others, and 
though not always perhaps faithful registers of what he said, 
bear witness to his acuteness, vivacity, and learning.^ But 


* Ranke, 482. Renouard, Iraprimerie ency, as men of his temper seldom are 
des Aides, iii. 197, doubts the truth of in their conversation, and one would bo 
this story, which is said to come on the slow in relying on wdmt he has said ; but 
authority alone of Rossi, a writer who the Scaligerana, with its many faults, 
took the name of Erythrseus,' and has deserves perhaps the first place among 
commimicated a good deal of literary those amusing miscellanies known by 
miscellaneous information, but not al- the name of Ana. 
ways such as deserves confidence. It was little to the honour of tho 

The Scaligerana Rrima, as they are Scaligers, father and .son, that they lay 
called, were collected by Francis Yertu- under the strongest suspicions of ex- 
nien, a physician of Poitiers; the Se- treme credulity, to say nothing worse, 
cimda, which are much the longest, by in setting up a descent from the Seala 
two brothers, named Ee Vassan, who princes of Verona, though the world 
w'ere admitted to the intimacy of Scaliger could never be convinced that their pro- 
at Leyden. They seem to have regis- per name was not Burden, of a plebeian 
tered all his table-talk in common-place family, and known as such in that city, 
books alphabetically arranged. Hence, Joseph Scaliger, took as his device, 
when he spoke at di:fferent times of the Fuimns Trees ; and his letters, as well 
same person or subject, the^whoie was as the Scaligerana, bear witness to the 
publisli(‘d in an undigested, incoherent, stress he laid on this pseudo-genealogy, 
and sometimes self- contradictory para- Lipsius observes on this, with the true 
graph. He was not strict about consist- spirit which a man of letters ought to feel, 
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Ms own iminerons and laborious publications are tlie best 
testimonials to these qualities. His name will occur to ns 
more than once again. In the department of philology, he 
was conspicnons as an excellent critic, both of the Latin and 
Greek langnages ; though Bayle, in his own paradoxical, but 
acute and truly judicious spirit, has suggested, that Sealiger’s 
talents and learning were too great for a good commentator ; 
the one making him discover in authors more hidden sense 
than they possessed, the other leading him to perceive a 
thousand allusions which had never been designed. He fre- 
quently altered the text in order to bring these more forward ; 
and in his conjectures is bold, ingenious, and profound, 
but not always very satisfactory.’^ His critical writings are 
chiefly on the Latin poets ; but his knowledge of Greek was 
eminent ; and, perhaps, it may not be too minute to notice 
as a proof of it, that his verses in that language, if not good 
according to our present standard, are at least much better 
than those of Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle to Scaliger, 
extols his correspondent as far above Gaza or any modern 
Greek in poetry, and worthy to have lived in Athens with 
Aristophanes and Euripides. This cannot be said of his own 
attempts, in which their gross faultiness is as manifest as 
their general want of spirit. 

38. This eminent person, a native of Geneva'' — that little 


that it would have been a great honour 
for the Sealas to have descended from 
the Scaligers, who had more real nobility 
than the whole city of V erona. (Thuana, 
p. 14.) But iinfortunately the vain, 
foorish, and vulgar part of mankind can- 
not be bronght to see things in that 
light, and both the Scaligers knew that 
such princes as Henry U. and even 
Henry IV. would esteem them more for 
their ance.stry than for their learning 
and genius. 

The epitaph of Daniel Hcinsins on 
Jo.seph Scaliger, pardonably perhaps on 
such an occasion, mingles the real and 
fabulous glories of his friend. 

0 

Begins a Bremni dcdnctus sanRiiine .sanguis 
Qui <lorninos renira tor. numerabat avos, 

Cni nihil Indulsit sors, nil natnra neguvit, 

Et pire impv-rii eonditor ipfe sni, 
luvidiiu Pf'opulu.s, ped cojlo proxhnus, ilia, 
llki Juliados conditnr, hospos, hmno. 

Contnm illic proavos ot ccntiitii pone tri- 
umplios, 

Sceptraque Veronce sceptrigorosquo Deoa ; 


Mastinosque, Canesque, et totara ab origine 
gentem, 

Et qnte pra3lerea non bene nota latent. 

Illic stent aquilre priscique insignia rt gni, 

Et ter Cffisareo munere fulta clomus. 

Plus tamen inveniqs quicquid sibi contulit ip.se, 
Et minimum tantm nobilitatis eget. 

Aspice tot linguas, totumque in pectore mtin- 
• dum; 

Innumeras gentes continet iste locus. 

Crede illic Arabas, desertaque uomina Poenos, 
Et crede Armenios .ffithiopasque tegi. 
Terrarum instar babes ; et quain. natura ne- 
gavit ■ ‘ 

Laudem uni populo, contigit ilia Tiro. 

^ Niceron, vol. xxiii. Blount, Biogr, 
univ. 

® The father of Casaubon was from 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. .He lied 
to Geneva during a temporary per.se- 
eution of the Huguenots, but returned 
home afterwards. Casaubon went back 
to Geneva in his nineteenth year for the 
sake of education. his life by his 
son Meric, prefixed to Almeloveen’s edi- 
tion of his epistles. 
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city, SO great in the annals of letters~and the son-in-law 
Isaac Gasau- Henry Stephens, rose aboYe the horizon in 1583, 
when his earliest work, the Annotations on Diogenes 
Laertius, was published ; a performance of which he was 
afterwards ashamed, as being unworthy of his riper studies. 
Those on Strabo, an author much neglected before, followed 
ill 1687. For more than twenty years Casaiiboa employed 
himself upon editions of Greek writers, many of which, as 
that of Theophrastus, in 1593, and that of AtheBa 3 iis, in 
1600, deserve jiarticular mention. .The latter, especially, 
which he calls, molestissimum, difficillimum et to^dii pie- 
nissimum opus,’ 1ms always been deemed a noble monument 
of critical sagacity and extensive erudition. In conjectural 
emendation of the text, no one hitherto had been equal to 
Casaubon. He may probably be deemed a greater scholar 
than his father-in-law Stephens, or even, in a critical sense, 
than his friend Joseph Scaliger. These two lights of the 
literary world, though it is said that they Iia-d never seen 
each other, ^ continued till the death of the latter in regular 
correspondence and unbroken friendship. Oasauboii, qiierii- 
ioiis but not envious, paid freely the homage which Scaliger 
was prepared to exact, and wrote as to cue superior in age, 
in general celebrity, and in impetuosity of sj)irit. Their 
letters to each other, as well as to their various other corre- 
spondents, are highly valuable for the literary history of the 
period they embrace ; that is, the last years of the present, 
and the first of the en suing century. 

39. Budaeus, Camerarius, Stephens, Scaliger, Casaubon, 
General appear to stand out as the great restorers of ancient 
result, learning, and especially of the Greek language. I 
do not pretend to appreciate them by deep skill in the sub- 
ject, or by a diligent comparison of their works with those 
of others, but from what I collect to have been the more 
usnal suffrage of competent judges. Canter, perhaps, or 
Sylburgius, might be rated above Camerarius ; but the last 
seems, if we may judge by the eulogies bestowed upon him, 
to have stood higher in the estimation of his contemporaries. 
Their labours restored the integrity of the text in the far 


^ Morhof, t i. c. xv. g. 67, 
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greater part of tlie Greek autliors—tliougli tliey did not yet 
possess as mmh. metrical knowledge as was required for tliat 
of the poets — explained most dubious passages^ and nearly 
exhausted the copiousness of the language. For another 
century mankind was contentj in respect of Greek philology, 
to live on the accumulations of the sixteenth ; and it was 
not till after so long a period had elapsed, that new scholars 
arose, more exact, more philosophical, more acute in knit- 
ting up the ravelled sleeve’ of speech, but not, to say the 
least, more abundantly stored with erudition than those who 
had cleared the way, and upon whose foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of 
ancient learning in this isla.ncl ; a subject which it Learning in 
ina,y be interesting to trace v/ith some minuteness, under sd- 
tliough we can offer no splendid banquet, even Mary.^ 
from the reign of the Virgin Queen. Her accession was 
indeed a happy epoch in our literary as well as civil annals. 
She found a great and miserable change in the state of the 
universities since the days of her father. Plunder and pei'- 
secution, the destroying spirits of the last two reigns, were 
enemies against which our infant muses could not struggle.® 
Ascharn, however, denies that there was much decline of 
learning at Cambridge before the time of Mary. The in- 
fluence of her reign was not indirectly alone, but by delibe- 
rate purpose, iiijuxuous to all useful knowledge^* It was in 


« The Inst editor of Wood’s Athense 
Oxonienses bears witness to haying seen 
chronicles and other boohs nnitilated, 
as he conceives, by the Protestant visi- 
tors of the university under Edward. 

‘ Whfit is most/ he says, ‘ to the dis- 
credit of Cox (afterwards bishop of Ely), 
was his unwearied diligence in destroy- 
ing tlie ancient inanuseripts and other 
books in the public and private libraries 
at Oxford. Tlie savage bnrbarity with 
wliieh he executed this hateful office 
can never be forgotten/ &c. p. 468. 
One book only of the famous Hhrary of 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, be- 
quentiied to Oxford, escaped mutilation. 
This is a Vahu'ius Maximus, But as 
Cox was readly a man of considerable 
learning, wo nmy ask whether there is 
evidence to lay these Vandal proceed- 
ings on him rather than on his col- 
leagues ? 


^ ‘ And what was the fruit of this 
seed ? Verily, judgment in doctrine was 
wholly altered ; order in discipline very 
much elianged; the love of good learning 
began suddenly to wax cold ; the know- 
ledge of the tongues, in spite of some 
that therein had jflonrishcd, was mani- 
festly contemned, and so the way of 
right study manifestly perverted; the 
choice good author^ of malice con- 
founded ; old sophistry, I say not well, 
not old, but that new' rotten sophistry, 
began to beard and shoulder logic in 
their own tongue; yea, I know that 
licads were cast together, and counsel 
devised, that Duns, with all tlie rabble 
of barbarous questionists, should have 
dispossessed, of their places and room, 
Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and Demos- 
thenes; whom good Mr. Eednwn, and 
those two worthy stars of the univonsity, 
Mr. Cheko and Mr. Smith, with their 
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conleiuplation, lie tells us (and surely it was congenial 
enough to the spirit of that government), that the ancient 
•writers should give place in order to restore Duns Scotus 
and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of noble 

SxBuza. wisdom. Scared from the 

boti. banks of Isis and Cam, neglected or discounte- 
na,nced by power, learning found an asylum in the closets of 
private men, who laid up in silence stores for future use. 
A.nd some of course remained out of those who had listened 
to Smith and Cheke, or the contemporary teachers of Oxford. 
But the mischief was effected, in a general sense, by breakino- 
up the course of education in the universities. At the be^ 
ginning of the new queen’s reign, but few of the clergy, to 
whichever mode of faith they might conform, had the*^least 
tincture of Greek learning, and the majority did not under- 
stand Latin.®' The Protestant exiles, being far the most 
learned men of the kingdom, brought back a more healthy 
tone of literary diligence. The universities began to revive. 
An address was delivered in Greek verses to ""Elizabeth a-t 
Cambridge in 1664, to which she returned thanks in the 
sanie language.’’ Oxford would not be outdone. Lawrence, 
legius professor of GreCii, as we are told by "Wood, made an 
oration at Carfax, a spot often chosen for public exhibition, 
on her visit to the city in 1566 ; when her majesty, thanking 
the university in the same tongue, observed, ‘ it was the best 
Greek speech she had ever heard.’ ’ Several slight proofs of 
classica,! learning appear from this time in the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Oxford ;’ marks of a progress, at first slow and 
silent, which I only mention because nothing more important 
lias been recorded. 

42. In 15755 the queen having been now near twenty 
throne, we find, on positive evidence, 
bridge. that lectures on Greek were given in St. John’s 
Co ege, Cambridge ; which, indeed, few would be disposed 


scholars, had brought to fioutish as 
notably in Cambridge, as ever they did 
in Greece and in Italy ; and for tlie doc- 
trine of those four, the four pillars of 
learning, Cambridge then giving no 
place to no university, neither in ITrance, 


Spain, Germany, nor Italy.’ — p. 317. 

249 Constit. Hist, of Eng. i. 

^ Peck’s Desiderata Curiosn, p. 270. 
>^ood, Hist, and Aritiq. of Oxford. 
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to doubt, reflecting on tlie general character of the age and 
the length of opportunity that had been afforded. It is said 
in the life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one of the revisers of the 
translation of the Bible under James, that ^ his father was a 
great scholar, being learned in the Hebi'ew and Greek excel- 
lently well, which, considering the manners, that I say not, 
the looseness of the times of his education, was almost a 
miracle.’ The son was admitted at St. John’s in 1575. 

His father had well educated him in the Greek tongue 
before his coming ; which caused him to be taken notice oi 
ill the college. For besides himself there was but one there 
who could write Greek. Three lectures in that language 
were read in the college. In the first, grammar was taught, 
as is commonly now done in schools. In the second, an 
easy author was explained in the grammatical way. In the 
third was read somewhat which might seem fit for their 
capacities who had passed over the other two. A year wms 
usually spent in the first, and two in the second.’^ It will 
be perceived that the course of instruction was still ele- 
mentary ; hut it is well known that many, or rather most 
students, entered the universities at an earlier age than is 
usual at present.^^f 

43. We come very slowly to books, even subsidiary to 
education, in the Greek language. And since this Few Greek 

j T * IT • T j I editions in 

cannot be conveniently earned on to any great ex- England, 
tent without books, though I am aware that some contri- 


^ Peck’s Desidera,ta Curiosa, p. 327. 
Chalmers. 

^ It is probable that Cambridge was 
at this time better fiirnislied witii learn- 
ing than Oxford. Even Wood does not 
give us a favourable notion of the con- 
dition of that university in the first p;u*t 
of the queen’s reign. Oxford was for a 
long time filled with popish students, 
tlia.t is, with eouforming partisans of 
the former religion ; many of whom, from 
time to time, wa*nt ofi' to Douuy. Lei- 
cester, as cliancollor of the university, 
charged it, in 1582. and in subsequent 
yi^ars, with grea.t neglect of ica, ruing; 
the disputations had lieeomemwe forms, 
and the queen’s leetnrers in Greek and 
Ilelo'cw S(idom read. It was as bad in 
c.ll tlu* other sei(?neos. Wood’s Anti- 
quities and Athenao The col- 


leges of Corpus Christi and Merton w’ero 
distinguished be.yoiid the rest in the 
reign of Elizabeth ; especially the former, 
where Jewel read the lecture in rliotoric, 
(at an earlier time, o7 course,) Hooker in 
logic, and Eaynolds in Greek. Leices- 
ter succeeded in fiiritmihmg, as "Wood 
thought, the university, by driving oif 
the old party, and thus rendering it a 
more effective .school of learning. 

Harrison, about 1686, does not speak 
much better of the universities : ‘ the 
quadrivials, I mean arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, are now small 
regarded in either of them.’ Descrip- 
tion of Britain, p. 252. Pew learned 
preachers were sent out from thorn, 
which he ascribes, in part, to the pour 
endowments of most livings. 
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■Vances were employed as substitutes for tbem^ and since it 
was as easy to publish either grammars or editions of ancient 
authors in England as on the Continent, we can, as it seems, 
draw no other inference from the want of them than the 
absence of any considerable demand, I shall therefore enu- 
merate all the books instrumental to the study of Greek 
which appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two alone 
had been printed before 1550. In 1553 a Greek version 
of the second ^neid, by George Etherege, was published. 
Two editions of the Anglican liturgy in Latin and Greek, by 
Whitaker, one of our most learned theologians, appeared in 


School books 


1569 5 ^ a short catechism in both languages, 


emimerated. 1578. We find also ill 1578 a little book 
entitled ‘y^pLaTtavLcr/j.ov crroi'^^jELcoais sis rr)v iraihmv axpsKsiav 
i\X7]viaTb fcai Xartviari sKTsOsiaa. This is a translation, made 
also by Whitaker, from Nowell’s Christianse Pietatis Prima 
Institutio, ad Usum Scholarum Latine Scripta. The Biogra- 
phia Britannica puts the first edition of this Greek version in 
1675; and informs us also that Nowell’s lesser Catechism 
was published in Latin and Greek, 1575; but I do not find 
any confirmation of this in Herbert or Watts. In 1575, 
Grant, master of Westminster School, published Gra3083 
Linguse Sjiicilegium, intended evidently for the use of his 
scholars ; and in 1581 the same Grant superintended an 
edition of Constantin’s Lexicon, probably in the abridgment 
under the name of the Basle printer Crespin, enriching it 
with fonr or five thousand new words, which he most likely 
took from Stephenses Thesaurus, A Greek, Latin, Prench, 
and English lexicon, by John Barret or Bai'et, in 1580,"^ and 
another by John Morel (without the Prench), in 1583, 
are recorded in bibliographical works ; but I do not know 
■^vhebher any copies have survived. 

45, It appears, therefore, that before even the middle of 
Grcf'ktaugbt queoxi’s roigu the rudiments of the Greek lan- 
iu schools, gnage were imparted to boys at Westminster School, 
and no doubt also at those of Eton, Winchester, and St. 


« Scaliger says of Whitaker, O qu’il of this (iietioTuuy in 1573, hut without 
etoit hien clocto ! Scalig. Seeunda. . the Greek. 

Clialmors mentions an earlier edition 
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PauFs.P But probably it did not yet extend to many others. 
Ill Aseham's Schoolmaster, a posthumous treatise, published 
ill 1570, but evidently written some years after the accession 
of Elizabeth, while very detailed, and, in general, valuable 
rules are given for the instruc'ion of boys in the Latin 
language, no intimation is found that Greek was designed 
to be taught. In the statutes. of Witton School in Che- 
shire, framed in 1558, the founder says : — ^ I will there were 
always taught good literature, both Latin and Greek.’ ^ But 
this seems to be only an aspiration after an hopeless excel- 
lence ; for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin books in- 
tended to be used, without any mention of Greek. In the 
statutes of Merchant Taylors’ School, 1561, the high master 
is required to be ^ learned in good and clean Latin literature, 
and also in Greek, if such may be gotten.’ ** These words are 
copied from those of Colet, in the foundation of St. Paul’s 
School. But ill the regulations of Hawkshead School in 
Lancashire, 1588, the master is directed Ho teach grammar 
and the principles of the Greek tongue.’® The little tracts, 
indeed, above mentioned, do not lead us to believe that the 
instruction, even at Westminster, was of more than the 
slightest kind. They are but verbal translations of known 
religious treatises, wherein the learner would be -assisted by 
his recollection at almost every word. But in the rules laid 
down by Mr. Lyon, founder of Harrow School, in 1590, the 
books designed to be taught are enumerated, and comprise 
some Greek orators and historians, as well as the poems of 
Hesiod.* ^ 


^ IliUTison mentions, about the year 
1586, that at the great coll epiate scliools 
of Eton, W''iiiehester, and Westminster, 
boys ^ aro well entered in the kisowledgo 
of the Latin and Greek tongues and 
rules of Tcrsifying.’ Description of 
England, prefixed to Hollingshods 
Cbronieles, p. 251 (Ito, edition). He 
has just before taken notice of ‘the great 
iininbcr of gramnuir-schools throrighout 
tlio reiihn, und those very libernlly eii- 
clo\red for the relief of poor scholars, so 
tbnt there a,ro not many corporate towns 
now ander tlm (<iieeii’s deuninioii that 
have not out' n:r:unniai’-M'liool at the 
least, V it h n Mitncieiit living for a master 


and usher appointed for tho same.’ 

Carlisle’s Endowed Schools, vol. i. 
p. 129. 

^ Id. \T}1, ii. p. 49. 

» Id. vol. i. p, 656. 

* Id. vol. ii. p. 1 36. 1 have not discovered 
any other proofs of Creek education in 
Mr. Garlivsle’s work. In the statutes or 
regulations of Bristol School, founded 
in the sixteenth century, it is provided 
that the head master should be * well 
learned in the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew.’ But these must be modern, as 
appears, inter alia ^ by tho words, ‘well 
a-lfeetcd to tho Oonsthution ia Ohiuvh 
and State.’ 
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46. We liaye now, however, descended very low in the 
Greekbetter centurj. The twilight of classical learning in Eng- 
toown after yielded to its morning. It is easy to trace 

many symptoms of enlarged erudition after 1580. Scot, in 
Ms Discovery of Witchcraft 1584, and doubtless many other 
writers, employ Greek quotations rather freely ; and the use 
of .Greek words, or adaptation of English forms to them, is 
affected by Webb and Pottenham in their treatises on poetry. 
Greek titles are not infrequently given to books; it was a 
pedantry that many affected. Besides the lexicons above 
mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no great price, those of 
Constantin and Scapula. We may refer to the ten years 
after 1580 the commencement of that raxjid advance which 
gave the English nation, in the reign of James, so respectable 
a ifface in the republic of letters. In the last decemiium of 
the century, the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker is a monu- 
ment of real learning, in profane as well as theological an- 
tiquity. But certainly the reading of our scholars in this 
period was far more generally among the Greek fathers than 
the classics. Even this, however, required a competent ac- 
quaintance with the language. 

47. The two universities had abandoned the art of printing 
Editions of since the year 1521. No press is known to have 
Greek. existed afterwards at Cambridge till 1584, or at 
Oxford till 1586, when six homilies of Chrysostom in Greek 
•were xmblished at a press erected by Lord Leicester at his 
own expense. The first hook of Herodotus came out at the 
same place in 1591 ; the treatise of Barlaam on the Pa|)acy 
in 1592 ; Ljcophron in the same year ; the Knights of Aris- 
tophanes in 1593; fifteen orations of Demosthenes in 1593 
and 1597; Agatharcides in the latter year. One oration of 
Lysias wa.s xMnted at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek Tes- 
tament aj)X3eared from the London xmess in 1581, in 1587, 
and again in 1592 ; a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations 
of Isocrates, in 1587 ; the Iliad in 1591. These, if I have 
overlooked none, or if none have been omitted by Herbert, 
are all the Greek publications (except grammars, of which 
there are several, one by Camden, for the use of Westminster 


Herbert. 
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Sclioolj ill 159 75 '' and one in 1600, by Kiiolles, author of 
the History of tlie Turks) that fall within the sixteenth 
century ; and all apparently, are intended for classes in the 
schools and universities. ^ 

48. It must be expected that the best Latin writers were 
more honoured than those of Greece. Besides gram- 

mars and dictionaries, which are too numerous to 
mention, we find not a few editions, though principally for 
the purposes of education: Cicero de OfiS.ciis (in Lalin and 
English), 1553; Virgil, 1570 ; Sallust, 1570 and 1571; 
Justin, 1572 ; Cicero de Oratore, 1573 ; Horace and Juvenal, 
1574. It is needless to proceed lower, when they become 
more frequent. The most important classical publication 
was a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, more 
than a school book. This appeared at London in 1585, from 
the press of Mniaii Newton. It is said to be a reprint from 
the edition of Lambinus. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books must have been 
largely imported, or we should place the learning of the Eliza- 

This grammar by Camden was pro- mar was superseded by Busby’s atWest- 
bably founded on that of Grunt, abore minster about I60O, having gone through 
mentioned; eujus rudimenta, says Smith, more than thirty editions.’ — 18-12,] 
the author of Camden’s life, cum miilta Tlie excessive scarcity of early school - 
ex parte laborarent deficerentque, non books makes it allowable to mention the 
tarn reformanda, quam de novo institu- Progymnasma Scholastieiini of John 
enda ceiisens, obsorvationibiis qiias ex Stockwood, an edition of which, with 
Graecis oinne genus script oribus acri ju- the date of 1597, is in the Inner Temple 
dicio ct longo nsii collegerat, sub seve- Library. It is merely a selection of 
rum exauien revocatis, gramniiiticam epigrams from the Anthologia of H. 
novam non soli schohe cui praeerat, sed Stephens, and shows but a inodei'ate ox- 
iiniversis per Angliam seholis deineeps pectation of proficiency from the stu- 
inservituram, oodem anno edidit. — p. dious youth for whom it wtis designed ; 
19, edit. 1691. the Greek being WTitten in interiinear 

[I have since been informed by the Latin characters over the original, ad 
learned correspondent to whom I have faeiliorem eorundem leetionem. A li- 
alluded in p. 338, that, ‘ after some tcral translation into Latin follows, and 
search and inquiry, I feel no doubt the sovei\al others in inet.ro. Stockwood had 
antlior of the Eton grammar w'as Cam- been master of Tunbridge School : 
den, and that it was originally compiled Seholse Tunbridgiensis olim ludirna- 
by him when he was head master of gister; so that there may possibly have 
Westminster School, for tho use of that been earlier editions of this little book, 
sehoul, in 1595, Tlnuico it was very y The arrangement of editions re- 
likely to have been adopted at Eton by corded in Herbert, following the ii,a.ines 
his friend Sir Henry Savilo, wiio was of the printers, does not afford facilities 
made provost the year after Camden’s fer any search. I may, therefore, have 
gramma.!’ appeared. I have an edition omitted one or tw'o trifies, and it is 
before mo, bearing date 1595, in usnm likely that I have ; but the conclusion will 
Kegi.o?. Seholas Wostmonasteriensis. It be the same. Angli, says Scaliger, nun- 
is wiuit is now called the Eton Gram- quam excudorunt bonos libros vetereSj 
mar, iotidcfU verbis. But Camden’s gram- tantimi vulgares, 
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betlian period as mticli too low as it lias ordinarily been 
tower Siti ^^caggerated. But we may feel some surprise that so 
in Spain. little was contributed by our iiatiye scholars. Certain 
it is that, in most departments of literature, they did not yet 
occupy a distinguished place. The catalogue, by Herbert, of 
books published down to the end of the century, presents no 
favourable picture of the queen’s reign. Without instituting 
a comparison with Germany or Prance, we may easily make 
one with the classed catalogue of books printed in Spain, 
which we find at the close of the Bibliotheca Nova of Mcolas 
Antonio. Greek appears to have been little studied in Spain, 
though we have already mentioned a few grammatical works; 
but the editions of Latin authors, and the commentators 
upon them, are numerous ; and upon the whole it is unde- 
niable that in most branches of erudition, so far as we can 
draw a conclusion from publications, Spain, under Philip II, 
held a higher station than England under Elizabeth, The 
poverty of the English church, the want of public libraries, 
and the absorbing influence of polemical theology, will ac- 
count for much of this ; and I am not by any means inclined 
to rate our English gentlemen of Elizabeth’s age for useful 
and even classical knowledge below the hidalgos of Castile. 
But this class were not the chief contributors to literature. 
It is, however, in consequence of the reputation for learning 
acquired by some men distinguished in civil life, such as 
Smith, Sadler, Ealeigh, and even by ladies, among whom the 
queen herself, and the accomplished daughters of Sir Antony 
Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady EusseU, are particularly to be 
mentioned, that the general character of her reign has been, 
in this point of view, considerably oveirated. ‘No English- 
man oughtj I conceive, to suppress this avowal, or to feel any 
mortification in making it : with the prodigious development 
of wisdom and genius that illustrated the last years of 
Elizabeth, we may well spare the philologers and antiquaries 
of the Continent. 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the conclusion of 
Improve- the century, a very few men of such extensive learn- 
end of the ing as entitled them to an European reputation. Sir 
century. Henry Savile stood at the 'head of these: we may 
justly deem him the most learned Englishman, in profane 
literature, of the reign of Elizabeth. He published, in 1581, 
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a translation of part of Tacitns^ with annotations not very 
copious or profound, Ibut pertinent, and deemed worthy to 
be rendered into Latin in the next century by the younger 
Gruter, and reprinted on the Continent/ Scaliger speaks of 
him with personal ill-will, j^ut with a respect he seldom 
showed to those for whom he entertained such sentiments, 
Next to Savile we may rank Camden, whom all foreigners 
name with praise for the Britannia. Hooker has already been 
mentioned ; but I am not sure that he could be said to have 
much reputation beyond our own shores. I will not assert 
that no other was extensively known even for profane learn- 
ing ; in om' own biographical records several may be found, 
at least esteemed at homer But our most studious country- 
men long turned their attention almost exclusively to theolo- 
gical controversy, and toiled over the prolix volumes of the 
fathers ; a labour not to be defrauded of its praise, but to 
which we are not directing our eyes on this occasion.'^ 

51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light of 
letters; the veiy slight attempts at introducing an beaming in 
enlarged scheme of education, which had been made Scotland, 
thirty years before, having wholly failed in consequence of the 
jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of the old religion, and 
the devastating rapacity that disgraced the partisans of the 
new. But in 1675, Andrew Melville was appointed principal 
of the university of Glasgow, which he found almost broken 
up and abandoned. He established so solid and extensive a 
system of instruction, wherein the best Greek authors were 
included, that Scotland, in some years’ time, instead of send- 
ing her own natives to foreign universities, found students 
from other parts of Europe repairing to her own.^ Yet 
Ames has observed that no Greek characters appear in any 
boob printed in Scotland before 1599. This assertion has 
been questioned by Herbert. In the treatise of Buchanan, 
De Jure Eegnii(Edinburgh, 1680), I have remai’ked that the 
Greek quotations are inserted with a pen. It is at least 


* They are contained in a small which the age produced, he quotes the 

volume, 1649, with Sarile’s other treatise Greek fathers in Latin; and there is a 
on the Roman Militia, ^ scanty sprinkling of Greek characters 

* It is rcmarkahle that in Jewel’s throughout this largo volume. 

Defence of the Apology, by far the most ^ MOrie’s Life of Melville, vol. i, 
learned work in theological erudition p. 72, 
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certain that no book in that language was printed north of 
the Tweed within this century, nor any Latin classic, nor 
dictionary, nor any thing of a philological nature except two 
or three grammars. A few Latin treatises by modern authors 
on Yarious subjects appeared. li seems questionable whether 
any printing-press existed in Ireland ; the evidence to be col- 
lected from Herbert is precarious ; but I know not whether 
any thing more satisfactory has since been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so generally 
Latin little employed in England as on the Continent. Our 
writing. authors have from the beginning been apt to j>refer 
their mother-tongue, even upon subjects which, by the usage 
of the learned, were treated in Latin ; though works relating 
to history, and especially to ecclesiastical antiquity, such as 
those of Parker and Godwin, were sometimes written in that 
language. It may be alleged that very few books of a phiio- 
Bopliical class appeared at all in the far-famed reign of 
Elizabeth. .But probably such as Scot’s Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Eogers^s Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, would have been thought to require a learned 
dress in any other country. And we may think the same of 
the great volumes of controversial theology ; as Jewel’s De- 
fence of the Apology, Cartwright’s Platform, and Whitgift’s 
Eeply to it. The free spirit, not so much of our government, 
as of the public mind itself, and tbe determination of a large 
portion of the community to choose their religion for them- 
selves, rendered this descent from the lofty grounds of learn- 
ing indispensable. By such a deviation from the general 
laws of the republic of letters, which, as it is needless to say, 
was by no means less practised in the ensuing age, our 
writers missed some part of that general renown they might 
have challenged from Europe ; but they enriched the minds 
of a more numerous public at home ; they gave their own 
thoughts with more precision, energy, and%iow ; they in- 
vigorated and amplified their native language, which became 
in their hands more accommodated to abstract and philoso- 
phical disquisition, though, for the same reason, more formal 
and pedantic, than any other in Europe. This observation 
is as much intended for the reigns of James and Charles as 
for that of Elizabeth. 
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Sect. II. 

Principal Writers on Antiquities— Manutius, Sigoniiis, Lipsius— 
Numismatics — ^Mytliology — Oitronology of Scaliger. 

63. The attention of the learned had been frequently direc- 
ted, since the reviTal of letters, to elucidate the antiquities of 
Eoine, her customs, rites, and jurisprudence. It was more 
laborious than difficult to common-place all extant Early works 
Latin authors ; and by this process of comparison, 
most expressions, perhaps, in which there was no corruption 
of the text, might be cleared up. This seems to have pro- 
duced the works already mentioned, of Cselius Ehodiginus 
and Alexander ab Alexandre, which afford explanations of 
many hundred passages that might perplex a student. 
Others had devoted their time to particular subjects, as 
Pomj)onius Lsetus, and Eaphael of Volterra, to the distinc- 
tions of magistrates 5 Marlianus, to the topography of 
ancient Eoine ; and EoborteUus, to family names. It must 
be confessed that most of these early pioneers were rather 
praiseworthy for their diligence and good-will, than capable 
of clearing away the more essential difficulties that stood in 
the way: few treatises, written before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, have been admitted into the collections of 
Greevius and Sallengre. But soon afterwards an abundant 
light was thrown upon the most interesting part of Eomaii 
antiquity, the state of government and public law, by four 
more eminent scholars than had hitherto explored that field, 
Manutius, Panvinius, and Sigonius in Italy, Gruchius (or 
Grouchy) in Prance. 

54. The first of these published in 1558 his treatise De 
Legibus Eomanorum; and though that De Civitate P. Manntiiis 
did not appear till 1585. Graevius believes it to have Laws, 
been written about the same time as the former. Manutius 
has given a good account of the princix^al laws made at 
Eome during the republic; not many of the empire. Augus- 
tinus, however, a.rclibishop of Tarragona, had preceded him 
with considerable success ; and several particular laws were 
l;)etter illustrated afterwards by Brisson, Balduin, and Gotlio- 
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fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly familiar 
■with the Eoman law, that this subject, as far as it relates to 
the republican period, belongs much more to classical anti- 
quity than to jurisprudence. 

55. The second Treatise of Manutius, De Civitate, dis- 
Manutius cusses the polity of the Eoman republic. Though 
neci-vitate. aiuoiig the very first scholars of his time, he will 
not always bear the test of modern acuteness. Even Grmvius, 
who himself preceded the most critical age, frequently cor- 
rects his errors. Yet there are marks of great sagacity in 
Manutius ; and Mebuhr, who has judged the antiquaries of 
the sixteenth century as they generally deserve, might have 
found the germ of his own celebrated hypothesis, though 
imperfectly developed, in what this old writer has suggested; 
that the populus Eomanus originally meant the inhabitants 
of Eome intra pomoeria, as distinguished from the cives 
Eoinani, who dwelt beyond that precinct in the territory.® 

56. Onuphrius Panvinius, a man of vast learning and 
PanYinius uidustry, but of less discriminating judgment, and 
sigonius. who did not live to its full maturity, fell short, in 
his treatise De Civitate Eomana, of what Manutius (from 
whom, however, he could have taken nothing) has achieved 
on the same subject, and his writings, according to Grsevius, 
would yield a copious harvest to criticism.^ But neither of 


® The first paragraph of the prefiice 
to Niebuhr’s History deserves to be 
quoted. ‘The History of Eome was 
treated, during the first two centuries 
after the revival of letters, with the 
same prostration of the understanding 
and judgment to the written letter that 
had been handed down, and with the 
same fearfulness of going beyond it, 
which prevailed in all the other branches 
of knowledge. If any one had asserted 
a right of examining the credibility of 
the ancient writers, and the value of 
their testimony, an outcry would have 
been raised against liis atrocious pre- 
sumption. The object aimed at was, in 
spite of all internal evidence, to com- 
bine what was related by them ; at the 
utmost, one authority w»,s in some one 
particular instance postponed to another 
as gently as possible, and without in- 
ducing any further results. Here and 
there, indeed, a free-born , mind, such 


as Glareanns, broke through these bonds ; 
but infallibly a sentence of condemna- 
tion was forthwith pronounced against 
him : besides, such men were not the 
most learned, and their bold attempts 
were only partial, and were wanting in 
consistency. In this department, as in 
others, men of splendid talents ani the 
33iost copious learning conformed to the 
narrow spiiit of their age ; their labours 
extracted from a multitude of insulated 
details what the remains of ancient lite- 
rature did not afford united in any single- 
work, a systtmatic account of Eoman 
antiquities. What they did in this re- 
spect is wonderful ; and this is sufficient 
to earn for them an imperishable fame.’ 

^ In Onuphrio Eanvinio faerunt niul- 
tfe literje, multa industria, sed tanta in- 
genii YiB non erat, quanta in Sigouio ot 
Manutio, quorum seripta longe sunt 
limatiora. 

Paulus Manutius calls Panvinius, ille 
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the two was comparable to Sigonins of Modena/ whose works 
on the EiOman government not only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have left, in general, 
but little for his successors. Mistakes have of course been 
discovered, where it is impossible to reconcile, or to rely 
upon, every ancient testimony ; and Sigonins, like the other 
scholars, of his age, might confide too implicitly in his 
authorities. But his treatises, De Jure Civium Eomanorum, 
1560, and De Jure Italise, 1562, are still the best that can be 
read in illustration of the Roman historians and the orations 
of Cicero. Whoever, says Grjnvius, sits down to the study of 
these orations without being acquainted with Sigonins, will 
but lose his time. In another treatise, published in 1574, 
De Judiciis Eomanorum, he g^oes through the whole course of 
judicial proceedings, more copiously than Ileineccius, the 
most celebrated of his successors, and with more exclusive 
regard to writers of the republican period. The Roman 
Antiquities of Grsevius contain several other excellent pieces 
by Sigonins, which have gained him the indisputable charac- 
ter of the first antiquary, both for learning and judgment, 
whom the sixteenth century produced. He was engaged in 
several controversies ; one with Eobortellus,^ another with a 
more considerable antagonist, Gruchius, a natj.ve of 
Rouen, and professor of Greek at Bordeaux, who in 
his treatise De Comitiis Roman orum, 1555, was the first that 
attempted to deal with a difficult and important subject. 
Sigonins and he interchanged some thrusts, with more urba- 
nity and mutual respect than was usual in that age. An 


antiqxutatis liclliio, spectatoe jiiroiiis in- 
dxistrice . . . sa;-‘pe litigat obscuris de re- 
bus cnm Sigonio nostro, sed utrinsque 
bonitas, miitims amor, excell ens ad eog- 
noseendani veritatem judicium laeifc xit 
inter eos facile conveniat. Epist. lib. ii. 

p. 81, 

® It appears from some of tbo Lottero 
Volgari of Maniizio, that the proper 
na,nu^ of Bigotiins was not Sigonio, but 
Sigono. Corniani (vol. vi. p, 351) has 
made the istinie observation on the au- 
tbority of Sigoiie’s original unpublished 
leili'i's. Dill till' biogiMpluTs, as well 
as Tiriiboschi, though himself an iu- 
habitaiii of the same city, do not advert 
it. 


^ The treatises of Robortelkis, repub- 
lished in the second volume of Gniter’s 
Lampas, are full of vain-glory and af- 
fected scorn of Sigonins. Half the chap- 
ters are headed, Error Sigonii. One of 
their coutrov'ersies eoneorned female 
praeuomina, which Eobortcllus denied 
to bo ancient, except in the formula of 
Homan marriage, Ubi tu Cajus, ego 
Caja ; though he admits that some ap- 
p(iar in late inscriptions. Sigonins 
proved the contrary by instances from 
republican times. It is ovi<Icnt that 
they were unusual, but several Imvo 
been found in inscriptions. Sec Grai\dLis. 
vol, ii. in pra-fatiuno. 
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, , ; ’ account of tliis controversy, -wliicli cliiefly related to a passage 

: ' : ; ^ . in Cicero’s oration, De Lege Agraria, as to the confirmation 

of popular elections by the comitia ciiriata, will be found in 
, ! ’ the x^3:eface to the second volume of Graevius, wherein the 

treatises themselves are published. Another contemporary 
, , writer, Latino Latini, seems to have solved the problem 

much better than either Grouchy or Sigoiie. But both par- 
, , ties were misled by the common source of error in the most 

, learned men in the sixteenth century, an excess of confidence 

in the truth of ancient testimony. The words of Cicero, who 
often spoke for an immediate purpose, those of Livy and 
; Dionysius, who knew but imperfectly the primitive history of 

Eome, those even of Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all the 
republican institutions had become hardly intelligible, were 
deemed a sort of infallible text, which a modern might 
explain as best he could, but must not be pi-esuniptuous 
enough to reject. 



57. Besides the works of these celebrated scholars, one by 
Sigoniufi on Zamoscius, a young Pole, De Senatu Romano (1563), 
polity. was so highly esteemed, that some have supposed 
him to have been assisted by Sigonius. The latter, among 
his other pursuits, turned his mind to the antiquities of 
Greece, which had hitherto, for obvious reasons, attracted 
far less attention than those of ancient Italy. He treated 
the constitution of the Athenian republic so fully, that, 
according to Gronovius, he left little for Meursius and others 
who trod in his path.s He has, however, neglected to quote 
the very words of his authorities, which alone can be satis- 
factory to a diligent reader, translating every passage, so that 
hardly any Greek words occur in a treatise expressly on the 
Athenian polity. This may be deemed a corroboration of 
what has been said above, as to the decline of Greek learning 
in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded the mili- 
t^ system of Rome. He wrote in Italian a trea- 
tise Della iMilizia Romana, 1583, of which a transla- 
tion will be found in the tenth volume of Grcovius.^ 

s Nonnalla quidem variie loeis attigit Thesaxir. Antiq. Grree vol v 
Mcnrsius et alii. »ed toietiorp proisus et - Primus EomauEo'rei militaris prae- 
votundo magis ore per omma Sigomus. stantiam PolTbinm seeutas deteyit r,,! 


PHfcriKzi and 
Lipsins on 
Homan 
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Ifc is divided ii}to fifteen parts,, wliicli seem to compreliend the 
whole subject : each of these again is divided into sections ; 
and each section explains a text from the sixth book of Poly- 
bins, or from Livy. But he comes down no lower in history 
than those writers extend, and is conseqnentl}^ not aware of, 
or but slightly alludes to, the great military changes that 
ensued in later times. On Polybius he comments sentence 
by sentence. He had been preceded by Eobortellus, and by 
Francis duke of IJrbino, in endeavouring to explain the 
Boman castrametation from Polybius. Their plans differ a 
little from his own.^ Lipsius^ who some years afterwards 
wrote on the same subject, resembles Patrizzi in his method 
of a running commentary on Polybius. Scaliger, who dis- 
liked Lipsius very much, imputes to him plagiarism from the 
Italian antiquary.^* But I do not perceive, on a comparison 
of the two treatises, much pretence for this insinuation. The 
text of Polybius was surely common ground, and I think it 
possible that the work of Patrizzi, which was written in 
Italian, might not be known to Lipsius. But whether this 
were so or not, he is much m ore full and satisfactory than his 
predecessor, who, I would venture to hint, may have been a 
little over-praised. Lipsius, however^ seems to have fallen 
into the same error of supposing that the whole history of 
the Boman militia could be explained from Polybius. 

59. The works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our 


quantum debeant qui post ilium in hoc 
{irgumento elabora.riint, non nesciiint 
viri docti qui Josephi Sealigeri cpistolas, 
aait Nicii Erytlirsei Pinaeotliecam lege- 
runt Noiinulli quidoin reetius efc ex- 
plicatius sunt tradita, de hac doctrina 
post Patriciuni a Justo Lipsio et aliis, 
qui in hoc stadio eucurrerunt ; ut non 
ditEeulter iiiventis alicj-uid aclditur aut 
in iis omondatur, sed pripclare tamen 
fracti-u glaeiei laus Patricio est tribuouda. 
Gnerius in prai^fat. ad deeinnim volu- 
men. This book has been confounded 
by Blount a,nd Ginguend with a later 
work of Patrizzi, entitled Paralleli 
Militari, Pome, lo94, in which he 
compared the military art of the an- 
cients with that of the modoriis, expos- 
ing, a.ccf>rding to TiraltoNchi (viii. 49'i), 
his own ignorance of the subject. 

i Ail tliesc writers mu', in common, I 


believe, with every other before General 
Boy, in his Military Antiquities of the 
Eomans in Britain (1793), in placing the 
prsetorium, or tent of the general, "near 
the front gate of the camp, called Porta 
Pretoria, instead of the opposite, Porta. 
Decumana. Lipsius is so perplexed by 
the assumption of this hypothesis, that 
he struggles to alter the text of Poly- 
bius. 

^ Sealig. Seeunda. In one of Casaii- 
bon’s epistles to ticaliger, he says : — 
Pranciscus Patritiiis solus mihi videtur 
digitum ad fontes intendisse, queni ad 
verbura alii, qui hoe stadium traetarunt, 
cum seqiiuntur tamen ejus iioinen no 
seiiiol quidem memorarunt. Quod equi- 
dem ma.gis miinitus sum in iliis d.o quo- 
rum candoro dubitare piaculum osso 
putassem. 
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knowledge of Eoman antiquity, and lie may be said to have 
Lipsius and stood as conspicnous on this side of the Alps as Si- 
qnaries. gonins in Italy. His treatise on the amphitheatre, 
1584, completed what Panvinius, De Ludis Circensibns, had 
begun. A later work, by Peter Pabre, president in the par- 
liament of Toulotise, entitled ^ Agonisticon, sive de Ee Athle- 
tica/ 1592, relates to the games of Greece as well as Eome, 
and has been highly praised by Gronovins. It will be found 
in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grseca- 
riim. Several antiquaries traced the history of Eoman 
families and names ; such as Pulvius Ursinus, Sigoiiius, Pan- 
vinius, Pighius, Castalio, Golzius.^ A Spaniard of immense 
erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Chacon), besides many illustra- 
tions of ancient monuments, especially the rostral column of 
Duilius, has left a valuable treatise, De Triclinio Eomano, 
1588.’^ He is not to be confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, 
a native also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
an account of the column of Trajan. Pancirollus, in his 
Hotitia Dignitatum, or rather his commentary on a public 
document of the age of Constantine so entitled, threw light 
on that later period of imperial Eome. 

60. The first contribution that England made to ancient 
saviieonBo- literature in this line was the ^View of Certain 
man militia. Military Matters, or Commentaries concerning Eo- 
man Warfare,’ by Sir Henry Savile, in 1598. This was 
translated into Latin, and printed at Heidelberg, as early as 
1601. It contains much information in small compass, ex- 
tending only to about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it bor- 
rowed, as far as I could perceive, from Patrizzi or Lipsius, 
but displays an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader’s memory were these 
pages to become a register of books. Both in this and the 
succeeding periods we can only select such as appear, by the 
permanence, or, at least, the immediate lusti’e of their repu- 
tation, to have deserved of the great republic of letters better 
than the rest. And in such a selection it is to be expected 
that the grounds of preference or of exclusion will occa- 
sionally not be obvious to all readers, and possibly would not 


® Graevins, vol. vn, 


Blount, Niceron, voL xxxvi. 
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be deemed, on re-consideration, conclusive to tbe author. 
In names of the second or third class there is often but a 
shadow of distinction. 

62. The foundations were laid, soon after the middle of 
the century, of an extensive and interesting science Numisma- 
— that of ancient medals. Collections of these had 
been made from the time of Cosmo de’ Medici, and perhaps 
still earlier; but the rules of arranging, comparing, and 
explaining ^them were as yet unknown, and could be derived 
only from close observation, directed by a profound erudition. 
Eneas Vico of Venice, in 1555, published ^Discorsi sopra le 
Medaglie deg? Antichi ; ^ ^ in which he justly boasts,^ says 
Tiraboschi, Hhat he was the first to write in Italian on such 
a subject; but he might have added that no one had yet 
written upon it in any language.’ ® The learning of Vico 
was the more remarkable in that he was by profession an 
engraver. He afterwards published a series of imperial 
medals, and another of the empresses ; adding to each a life 
of the person and explanation of the reverse. But in the 
latter he was excelled by Sebastian Erizzo ; a noble Venetian, 
who four years after Vico published a work with nearly the 
same title. This is more fully comprehensive than that of 
Vico ; medallic science was reduced in it to fixed principles, 
and it is particularly esteemed for the erudition shown by 
the author in explaining the reverses.^ Both Vico and Erizzo 
have been sometimes mistaken ; but what science is perfect 
in its commencement ? It has been observed that the latter, 
living at the same time, in the same city, and engaged in the 
same pursuit, makes no mention of his precursor ; a con- 
sequence, no doubt, of the jealous humour so apt to prevail 
with the professors of science, especially when they do not 
agree in their opinions. This was the case here ; Vico having 
thought ancient coins and medals identical, while Erizzo 
made a distinction between them, in which modern critics in 
nuinisraatic learning have generally thought him in the 
wrong. The medallic collections, pnhlished by Hubert Gol- 
zius, a Flemish engraver, who had examined most of the 
private cabinets in Europe, from 1557 to 1579, acquired great 

Tirabosehi, ix, 22t>. Giiuruene, vii. 292. Biogr. unir. 
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reputation, and were long reckoned the principal re j)ertorj 
of that science. But it seems that suspicions entertained bj 
many of the learned have been confirmed, and that Golzius 
has published a great number of spurious and even of imagi- 
nary medals ; his own good faith being also much implicated 
in these forgeries.** 

63. The ancient mythology is too closely connected with 
all classical literature to have been neglected so 
long as numismatic antiquity. The compilations of 
Ehodiginus and Alexander ab Alexandro, besides sevefhl 
other works, and indeed all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it. But this was not done systema- 
tically ; and no subject more demands a comparison of autho- 
rities, which will not always be found consistent or intelligible. 
Boccaccio had long before led the way, in his Genealogise 
Deorum ; but the erudition of the fourteenth century could 
clear away but little of the cloud that still in some measure 
hangs over the religion of the ancient world. In the first 
decad of the present period we find a work of considerable 
merit; for the times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, one of the 
most eminent scholars of that age, entitled Historia de Diis 
Gentium. It had been preceded by one of inferior reputation, 
the Mythologia of Natalis Comes. ^ Giraldi,’ says the Bio- 
graphic universelle, is the first who has treated properly 
this subject, so difficult on account of its extent and com- 
plexity. He made use not only of all Greek and Latin 
authors, but of ancient inscriptions, which he has explained 
with much sagacity. Sometimes the multiplicity of his quo- 
tations renders him obscure, and sometimes he fails in 
accuracy, through want of knowing what has since been 
brought to light. But the Historia de Diis Gentium is still 
consulted.’ 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the present 
ScaligCT’a a -work, to wliich none published within this century 
Chrouoiogy. g-Qperior, and perhaps none is equal, in originality, 
depth of erudition, and vigorous encountering of difficulty — 
that of Joseph Sealiger, De Einendatione Temporum. The 
first edition of this appeared in 1683 ; the second, which is 
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mncli enlarged and amended^ in 1598; and a tliirdj still 
better, in 1609. Clironology, as a science, was hitherto very 
much unknown ; all ancient history, indeed, had been written 
in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
everything else, from the authorities immediately under the 
compiler’s eye, with little or no endeavour to reconcile dis- 
crepancies, or to point out any principles of computation. 
Scaliger perceived that it would be necessary to investigate 
the astronomical schemes of ancient calendars, not always 
very clearly explained by the Greek and Eoman writers, and 
requiring much attention and acuteness, besides a multifari- 
ous erudition, oriental as well as classical, of which he alone 
in Euro|)e could be reckoned master. This work, De Emen- 
datione Temporum, is in the first edition divided into eight 
books. The first relates to the lesser equal year, as he deno- 
minates it, or that of 360 days, adopted by some eastern 
nations, and founded, as he supposes, on the natural lunar 
year, before the exact period of a lunation was fully under- 
stood ; the second book is on the true lunar year, and some 
other divisions connected with it ; the third on the greater 
equal year, so called, or that of 365 days; the fourth on the 
more accurate schemes of the solar period. In the fifth and 
sixth books he comes to particular epochs, determining in 
both many important dates in profane and sacred history. 
The seventh and eighth discuss the mode sof computation, 
and the terminal epochs used in different nations, with mis- 
cellaneous remarks and critical emendations of his own. In 
later editions these two books are thx’own into one. The 
great intricacy of many of these questions, which cannot be 
solved by testimonies often imperfect and inconsistent, with- 
out much felicity of conjecture, serves to display the sur- 
prising vigour of Scaliger’s mind, who grapples like a giant 
with every difficulty. Le Clerc has censured him for introdu- 
cing so many conjectures, and drawing so many inferences 
from them, that great part of his chronology is rendered 
highly suspicious,^’ But, whatever may be his merit in the 
determination of particular dates, he is certaiixly the first 
who laid the foundations of the science. He justly calls it 

Parrhasiftiia, ii. 363. 
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^ Materia Intacta et a nobis mine primnm tentata/ Sealiger 
in all tMs work is very clear, concise, and pertinent, and 
seems to manifest mneb knowledge of physical astronomy, 
though be was not a good mathematician, and did little 
credit to his impartiality by absolutely rejecting the Gregorian 
calendar. 

65. The chronology of Sealiger has become more celebrated 
Julian through his invention of the Julian period ; a name 

period. given, in honour of his father,® to a cycle of 7980 

years, beginning 4713 before Christ, and consequently before 
the usual date of the creation of the world. He was very 
proud of this device : ^ it is impossible to describe,^ he says, 

^ its utility ; chronologers and astronomers cannot extol it too 
much.’ And what is more remarkable, it was adopted for 
many years afterwards, even by the opponents of Scaliger’s 
chronology, and is almost as much in favour with Petavius 
as with the inventor.^ This Julian period is formed by 
multiplying together the years of three cycles once much in 
use— the solar of twenty-eight, according to the old calendar, 
the lunar or Metonic of nineteen, and the in diction, an 
arbitrary and political division, introduced about the time of 
Constantine, and common both in the church and empire, 
consisting of fifteen years. Yet I confess myself unable to 
perceive the great advantage of this scheme. It affords, of 
course, a fixed terminus from which all dates may be reckoned 
in progressive numbers, better than the era of the creation, 
on account of the uncertainty attending that epoch ; but the 
present method of reckoning them in a retrograde series 
from the birth of Christ, which seems never to have occurred 
to Sealiger or Petavius, is not found to have much iiractieal 
inconvenience. In other respects, the only real use that the 
Julian period appears to possess is, that dividing any year in 
it by the numbers 28, 19, or 15, the remainder above the 
quotient will give us the place such year holds in the 

[This, though commonly eaid, ap- of Datmon, vol. iii. p. 366. — 1847,] 
pears to he an erroneous supposition. * XJsns ilHus opinione major est in 
Sealiger himself gives a different reason, chronicis, qnss ah orbe condi'to vel alio 
ana one much more natural: Periodum quovis initio ante seram Christianain in- 
Juliannm vocavimus, quia ad annum choantur. Petav. Eationariuin Tempo- 
Julianum accommodata est. Eor this I rum, part ii. lib. i. c. 14. 
am indebted to the Etudes historiques 
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cycle, by tbe proper number of which it has been divided. 
Thus, if we desire to know what place in the Metonic 
cycle the year of the Julian period 6402, answering to the 
year of our Lord 1689, held, or in other words, what 
was the Golden STumber, as it is called, of that year, we 
must divide 6402 by 19, and we shall find in the quo- 
tient a remainder 18 ; whence we perceive that it was the 
eighteenth year of a lunar or Metonic cycle. The adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar, which has greatly protracted the 
solar cycle by the suppression of one bissextile year in a 
century, as well as the general abandonment of the indic- 
tion, and even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of 
time, have diminished whatever utility this invention may 
have originally possessed. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

HISTOBT OF THEOLOaiOAL LITEKATURB IN EEEOPE FROM 

1550 TO 1600. 

Progress of Protestantism — Pte-action of the Catholic Church— The Jesuits 
— Causes of the Eecovery of Catholicism — Bigotry of Lutherans-— 
Conti‘oversy on Free-will — Trinitarian Controversy — Writings on 
Toleration — Theology in England — Bellarmin— Controversy on Papal 
Authority — Theological Writers — Ecclesiastical Histories — Translations 
of Scripture. 

1. In the arduous struggle between prescriptive allegiance 
BietofAno-s- Chiirch of Eome and rebellion against its 

burg in 1555. authority, the balance continued for some time 
after the conimeiiceinent of this period to he strongly swayed 
in favour of the reformers, A decree of the diet of Augs- 
burg in 1555, confirming an agreement made by the em- 
peror three years before, called the Pacification of Passau, 
gave the followers of the Lutheran confession for the first 
time an established condition, and their rights became part , 
of the public law of Germany, No one, by this decree, 
could be molested for following either the old, or the new 
form of religion ; but those who dissented from that esta- 
blished by their ruler were only to have the liberty of quit- 
ting his territories, with time for the disposal of their effects. 
No toleration was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistic, 
generally called the Eeformed party ; and by the Ecclesias- 
tical Eeservation, a part of the decree to which the Lutheran 
princes seem not to have assented, every Catholic prelate 
of the empire quitting his religion was declared to forfeit 
his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off the cala- 
progi’CRs of mities of a future n'eneration, mi^ht iustly pass 
ism. not only tor a basis of religious concord, but for a 
signal triumph of the Protestant cause ; such as, a few 
years before, it would have required all their steadfast fiiith 
in the arm of Providence to anticipate. Immediately after 
its enactment, the principles of the Confession of Augsburg, 
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wMcii liad been restrained by fear of the imperial laws 
against lieresy, spread rapidly to the shores of the Danube, 
the Drave, and the Vistula. Those half-barbarous nations, 
who might be expected, by a more general analogy, to 
remain longest in their ancient prejudices, came more 
readily into the new religion than the civilised people of 
the south. In Germany itself the progress of the Eeforma- 
tion was still more rapid : most of the Franconian and 
Bavarian nobility, and the citizens of every considerable 
town, though subjects of Catholic princes, became Protes- 
tant; while in Austria it has been said that not inore than 
one-thirtieth part of the people continued firm in their 
original faith. This may probably be exaggerated ; but a 
Venetian ambassEidor in 1658 (and the reports of the 
envoys of that republic are remarkable for their judicious- 
ness and accuracy) estimated the Catholics of the German 
empire at only one-tenth of the population.^ The univer- 
sities produced no defenders of the ancient religion. For 
twenty years no student of the university of Vienna had 
become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it was necessary to 
fill with laymen offices hitherto reserved for the clergy. 
The prbspect was not much more encouraging in France. 
The Venetian ambassador in that country (Mieheli, whom 
we know by his rex^orts of England .under Mary) declares 
that in 1501 the common people still frecxuented the 
churches, but all others, especially the nobility, had fallen 
off; and this defectiou was greatest among the younger 
part. 

8. This second burst of a revolutionary spirit in religion 
was as rax>id, and perlia.ps more to its 

opponents than that under Luther and Zwiiigle 
about 1520. It was certainly prepared by long working in 
the minds of a part of the people ; but most of its opera- 
tion was due to that generous symx)athy wdiieh carries man- 
kind along with any pretext of common interest in the 
redress of wrong. A very few years were sufficient to 


Ranke, vol, ii. p. 125, takes a gt^iieral survey of tlio religious state of tlio 
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make mHlions desert their altars, abjure tbeir fabb, loatbe, 
spurn, and insult tbeb gods : words bardly too strong 
when we remember bow tbe saints and tbe .Yirgm bad 
been honoured in tbeir images, and bow they and those 
were now despised. It is to be observed, that the Protes- 
tant doctrines bad made no sensible progress m the south 
of Germany before tbe Pacification of Passau m 1552, nor 
much in Prance before tbe death of Henry _I. in 15o9. 
Tbe spirit of reformation, suppressed under his severe ad- 
ministration, burst forth when bis weak and youJiM son 
ascended the throne, with an impetuosity that threatened 
for a time tbe subversion of that profiigate despotism by 
which the house of Valois bad replaced the feudal aristo- 
cracy. It is not for us here to discriminate tbe influences 
of ambition and oligarchical factiousness from those of 
high-minded and strenuous exertion in tbe cause of con- 

science. , ,, , 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments 

Wavering 0 i wuvered for a time, and thought of yielding o a 
storm which might involve them in rum. Even 
as early as 1556, the duke of Bavaria was compelled to 
make concessions which would have led to a fuU introduc- 
tion of the Reformation. The emperor Ferdinand I. was 
tolerant in disposition, and anxious for some compromise 
that might extinguish the schism ; his successor, Maximi- 
lian II., displayed the same temper so much more strongly, 
that he incurred the suspicion of a secret lea.ning 
the reformed tenets. Sigismund Augustus, king of Polanc., 

was probably at one time wavering which course to adop ■, 

■ and though he did not quit the church of Rome, his .oum 
and the Polish nobility became extensively Protestmi , 
that, according to some, there was a very consn eia c 
iority at his death who professed that creed. Among ^ 
Austrian and Hungarian nobility, as well as the burghers in 
the chief cities, it was held by so preponderating a body tha 
they obtained a full toleration and equality of privileges. 
England, after two or three violent convulsions, became 
firmly Protestant; the religion of the court being soon fol- 
lowed with sincere good-wffl by the people. Scotland, more 
unanimously and impetuously, threw off the yoke of Rome. 
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and )Spain, 


The Low Oomitries very early caught the flame, and sus- 
tained the full brunt of persecution at the hands of Charles 
and Philip. 

5. Meantime the infant Protestantism of Italy had . given 
some signs of increasing strength, and began more Estinguisiied 
and more to number men of reputation; but, 
supported by popular affection, or the policy of princes, it 
was soon wholly crushed by the arm of power. The reformed 
church of Locarno was compelled in 1554 to emigrate in the 
midst of winter, and toot refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca 
was Anally dispersed about the same time. A fresh storm of 
persecution arose at Modena in 1556 ; many lost their lives 
for religion in the Venetian States before 1560 ; others were 
put to death at Eoine. The Protestant countries were filled 
with Italian exiles, many of them highly gifted men, who, by 
their own eminence, and by the distinction which has in 
some instances awaited their posterity, may be compared 
with those whom the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
long afterwards dispersed over Europe. The tend- 
ency towards Protestantism in Spain was of the 
same kind, but less extensive, and certainly still less popular 
than in Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its 
usual remedies with success. But this would lead us still 
farther from literary history than we have aheady wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in 
Europe after the middle of the century did not con- 

tinue more than a few years. It was checked and ; 

fell back, not quite so rapidly or so completely as it came on, 
but so as to leave the antagonist church in perfect security. 
Though we must not tread closely on the gTouiid of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any revolutions of opinion 
which do not distinctly manifest themselves in literature, it 
seems not quite foreign from the general purpose of these 
volumes, or at least a- pardonable digression, to dwell a little 
on the leading causes of this retrograde movement of Protes- 
tantism ; a fact as deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Eeformation itself, tliough, from its more 
negofive nature, it has not drawn so much of the attentio.u of 
niaukind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great revo- 
lutions ill civil society or in religion, will not ■ easily believe 
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tliat tlie rusli of waters can be stayed in its course, tliat a 
pause of indifference may come on, perbaps very suddenly, or 
a re-action bring back nearly tbe same prejudices and pas- 
sions as tbose which men had renounced. Yet this has oc- 
curred not very rarely in the annals of mankind, and never 
on a larger scale than in the history of the Eeformatioii. 

7. The church of Eome, and the prince whom it most 
especially ill strougly influenced, Philip II., acted on an iiiire- 
Germanj\ mitting, uncom promising^ policy of subduing, in- 
stead of making terms with its enemies. In Spain and Italy 
the Inquisition soon extirpated the remains of heresy. The 
finctuating policy of the French court, destitute of any strong 
religious zeal, and therefore prone to expedients, though 
always desirous of one end, is well known. It was, in fact, 
impossible to conquer a party so prompt to resort to arms 
and so skilful in their use as the Huguenots. Butin Bavaria 
Albert V., with whom, about 1564, the re-action began, in 
the Austrian dominions Eodolph II., in Poland Sigismund 
III., by shutting up churches, and by discountenancing in 
all respects their Protestant subjects, contrived to change a 
party once exceedingly powerful into an oppressed sect. The 
decrees of the council of Trent were received hy the spiritual 
princes of the empire in 1566 ; ^ and from this moment,’ says 
the excellent historian who has thrown most light on this 
subject, ^ began a new life for the Catholic church in Ger- 
many.’ ^ The profession of faith was signed by all orders of 
men; no one could be admitted to a degree in the universi- 
ties nor keep a school without it. Protestants were in some 
places excluded from the court ; a penalty which tended mucli 
to bring about the reconversion of a poor and proud nobility. 

8. That could not, however, have been effected by any 
Discipline of efforts of the priiices against so preponderating a 
the clergy, xnajotity as the Protestant churches had obtained, 
if the principles that originally actuated them had retained 
their knimating influence, or had not been opposed by more 
efficacious resistance. Every method was adopted to revive 
an attachment to the ancient religion, insuperabla by the 
love of novelty or the force of argument. A stricter disci- 

^ Ranke, ii. 46. [I ^^uote tto Groman, but this valuable work lias now been 
translated. — 1642.] 
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pline and subordination was introduced among the clergy ; 
they were early trained in seminaries, apart from the senti- 
naents and habits, the vices and virtues of the world. The 
monastic orders resumed their rigid observances. The Ca- 
pucins, not introduced into France before 1570, spread over 
the realm within a few years, and were most active in getting 
up processions and all that we call foolery, but which is not 
the less stimulating to the multitude for its folly. It is ob- 
served by Davila, that these became more frequent after the 
accession of Henry III. in 1574. 

9. But, far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the in- 
struments of regaining France and Germany to the 
church they served. And we are the more closely 
concerned with them here, that they are in this age among 
the links between religious opinion and literature. We have 
seen in the last chapter with what spirit they took the lead 
in polite letters and classical style, with what dexterity they 
made the brightest talents of the rising generation, which 
the church had once dreaded and checked, her most will- 
ing and effective instruments. The whole course of liberal 
studies, however deeply grounded in erudition or embellished 
by eloquence, took one direction, one perpetual aim — the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves 
for this purpose of every resource which either human nature 
or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they find Latin versifica- 
tion highly prized? their pupils wrote sacred poems. Did 
they observe the natural taste of mankind for dramatic re- 
presentations, and the repute which that species of literature 
had obtained? their walls resounded with sacred tragedies. 
Did they perceive an unjust prejudice against stipendiary 
instruction ? they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments 
left them in the decent poverty which their vows required, 
without the offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 1551 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits at 
Vienna; in 1556 they obtained one, through the Thoirpro- 
fa.vour of the duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, and in 

1559 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other Catholic 
states of the empire, and some time later into Poland. In 
France their success was far more equivocal ; the Sorbonne 
declared against them as early as 1554, and they had always 
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to encounter tlie opposition of tlie parliament of Paris, But 
tliej established themselves at Lyons in 15693 and afterwards 
at Bordeaux^ Toulouse^ and other cities. Their three duties 
were preaching, confession, and education ; the most power- 
ful levers that religion could employ. Indefatigable and 
unscrupulous, as well as polite and learned, accustomed to 
consider veracity and candour, when they weakened an argu- 
ment, in the light of treason against the cause (language 
which might seem harsh, were it not almost equally appli- 
cable to so many other partisans), they knew how to clear 
their reasonings from scholastic pedantry, and tedious quota- 
tion, for the simple and sincere understandings whom they 
addressed ; yet, in the proper field of controversial theology, 
they wanted nothing of sophistical expertness or of erudi- 
tion. The weak points of Protestantism they attacked with 
embarrassing ingenuity ; and the reformed churches did not 
cease to give them abundant advantage by inconsistency, 
extravagance, and passion,® 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556, the order 
Their col- that he had founded was divided into thirteen pro- 
leges. vinces, besides the Roman ; most of ^vhich were in 
the Spanish peninsula or its colonies. Ten colleges belonged 
to Castile, eight to Aragon, five to Andalusia. Spain was 
for some time the fruitful mother of the disciples, as she had 
been of the master. The Jesuits who came to Germany were 
called ^ Spanish priests.^ They took jiossession of the uni- 
versities : ^ they conquered us,^ says Ranke, on our own 
ground, in our own homes, and stripped us of a xaart of our 
countiy.’ This, the acute historian proceeds to say, sprang 
certainly from the want of understanding among the Protes- 
tant theologians, and of sufficient enlargement of mind to 
tolerate unessential differences. The violent opposition among 
each other left the way open to these cunning strangers, who 
taught a doctrine not open to dispute. 

12. But though Spain for a time supplied the most active 

® Hospinian. Hist. Jesnitaxum. different class, philosophical and pro- 
Ranke, voL ii, p. 32 et post. Tirabos- found, and yet 'with much more learning, 
chi, vtii. 116. The Hrst of these works that is, with a more extensive range of 
is entirely on one side, 'and gives ^ no knowledge, than any writer of Hospi- 
credit to the Jesuits for their services nian’s age could possess, 
to literature. The second is of a very 
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spirits in tlie order^ its central point was always at Eome. 
It was there that the general to whom they had Jesuit se.^ 
sworn resided; and from thence issued to the re- Rome. . 
inotest lands the voice, which, whatever secret counsels might 
guide it, appeared that of a single, irresponsible, irresistible 
will. The Jesuits had three colleges at Eome ; one for their 
own novices, another for German, and a third for English 
students. Possevin has given us an account of the course of 
study ill Jesuit seminaries, tahing that of Eome as a model. 
It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various descriptions. 
MSTo oiie,^ he says, ^is admitted without a foundation of 
grammatical knowledge. The abilities, the dispositions, the 
intentions for future life, are scrupulously investigated in 
each candidate ; nor do we open our doors to any who do 
not come up in these respects to what so eminent a school of 
all virtue requires. They attend divine service daily ; they 
confess every month. The professors are numerous ; some 
teaching the exposition of Scripture, some scholastic theo- 
logy, some the science of controversy with heretics, some 
casuistry ; many instruct in logic and philosophy, in mathe- 
matics, or rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry ; the Hebrew 
and Greek, as well as Latin, tongues are taught. Three years 
are given to the course of philosophy, four to that of theo- 
logy. But if any are found not so fit for deep studies, jet 
likely to be useful in the LoitPs vineyard, they merely go 
through two years of practical, that is, casuistical theology. 
These seminaries are for youths advanced beyond the inferior 
classes or schools ; but in the latter also religious and gram- 
matical learning go hand in hand.’ ^ 

13. The popes were not neglectful of such faithful servants. 
Under Gregory XIII., whose pontificate began in 
1572, the Jesuit college at Eome had twenty lecture s;nL 
rooms and 360 chambers for students; a German college was 
restored after a temporary suspension ; and an English one 
founded by his care ; perhaps there was not a Jesuit seminaiy 
in the world which was not indebted to his liberality. 
Gregory also established a Greek college (not of Jesuits) for 
the education of youths, who thei'e learned to propagate the 


Possevin, Bibliotheca Selccta, Ub. i, e. 39, 
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Catliolic faith in their country.® No earlier pope had been 
more alert and strenuous in vindicating his claims to universal 
allegiance ; nor, as we may judge from the well-known pictures 
of Vasari in the vestibule of the Sistine chapel, representing 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sanction any 
crime that might be serviceable to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggressive warfare was for 
Conversions gome time considerable. Protestantism, so late as 

in G-ermany ^ , 

and France. 1578, might be deemed preponderant in all the 
Austrian dominions except the Tyrol.^ In the Polish diets 
the dissidents, as they were called, met their opponents with 
vigour and success. The ecclesiastical principalities were 
full of Protestants ; and even in the chapters some of them 
might be found. But the contention was unequal, from the 
different character of the parties : religious zeal and devotion, 
which fifty years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
northern Germany, were now more invigorating sentiments 
in those who rescued them ft'om farther innovation. In 
religious struggles, where there is anything like an equality 
of* forces, the question soon comes to be which party will 
make the greatest sacrifice for its own faith. And while the 
Catholic self-devotion had grown far stronger, there was 
much more of secular cupidity, lukewarmness, and foiunality 
in the Lutheran church. In a very few years the effects of 
this were distinctly visible. The Protestants of the Catholic 
principalities went back into the bosom of Eome. In the 
bishopric of Wurtzburg alone 62,000 converts are said to 
have been received in the year 1586.^ The emperor Eodolpli 
and his brother archdukes, by a long series of persecutions 
and banishment, finally, though not within this century, 
almost outrooted Protestantism from the hereditary xmovinces 
of Austria. It is true that these violent mecusures were the 
proximate cause of so many conversions ; but if the reformed 
had been ardent and united, they were much too strong to 
have been thirs subdued. In Bohemia, accordingly, and 
Hungary, where there was a more steady spirit, they kept 
their ground. The re-action was not less conspicuous in 
other countries. It is asserted that the Huguenots had 

* Ranke, i. 419 et post. Gingu4n6, vii. 12. Tirabosclii, yiii. 34. 

f Ranke, ii/ 78.' ' « Id. p. 147. 
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already lost more tlian two-tliirds of their number in 1580 ; ^ 
comparatively, I i^resnme, with twenty years before; and the 
change in their relative position is manifest from all the his- 
tories of this period. In the Netherlands, though the seven 
United Provinces were slowly winning their civil and religions 
liberties at the sword^s point, yet West Flanders, once in gi’eat 
measure Protestant, became Catholic before the end of the 
centimy; while the Walloon provinces were kept from swerv- 
ing by some bishops of great eloquence and excellent lives, 
as well as by the influence of the Jesuits planted at St. Omer 
and Douay. At the close of this period of fifty years the 
mischief done to the old church in its first decennium was 
very nearly repaired; the proportions of the two religions in 
Germany coincided with those which had existed at the 
Pacification of Passau. The Jesuits, however, had begun to 
encroach a little on the proper domain of the Lutheran 
church ; besides private conversions, which, on account of the 
rigour of the laws, not certainly less intolerant than in their 
own communion, could not be very prominent, they had 
sometimes hopes of the Protestant princes, and had once, in 
1678, obtained the promise of John king of Sweden to 
embrace openly the Eomish faith, as he had already done 
in secret to Posse v in, an emissary despatched by the pope 
on this important errand. But the symptoms of an opposi- 
tion, very formidable in a country which has never allowed 
its kings to trifle with it, made this waveidng monarch re- 
trace his steps. His successor, Sigismund, went farther, 
and fell a victim to his zeal, by being expelled from the 
kingdom.. 

15. This great revival of the papal religion after the shock 
it had sustained in the first part of the sixteenth causes of 
century ought for ever to restrain that temerity of ^^evivai. 
j>rediction so frequent in our eai's. As women sometimes 
believe the fashion of last year in di'ess to be wholly ridi- 
culous, and incapable of being ever again adopted by any one 
solicitous about her beauty, so those who affect to pronounce 
on future events are equally confident against the possibility 
of a resurrection of opinions which the majority have for the 
time ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, every Protestant 
^ Baiike, 121, The number seems ratte startling. 
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ill Europe doubtless anticipated tlie overtbrow of Popery; 
the Cafliolies could have found little else to -warrant hope 
than their trust in Heaven. The late rush of many nations 
towards democratical opinions has not been so rapid and so 
general as the change of religion about that period. It is 
important and interesting to inquire what stemmed this 
current. We readily acknowledge the prudencej firmness, 
and unity of purpose, that for the most part distinguished 
the court of Eome, the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity 
of intolerant laws, and the searching rigour of the Inquisi- 
tion, the resolute aclhei^ence of great princes to the Catholic 
faith, the influence of the Jesuits over education; but these 
either existed before, or would at least not have been sufficient 
to withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. It must be 
acknowledged that there was a principle of vitality in that 
religion, indejiendent of its external strength. By the side 
of its secular pomp, its relaxation of morality, there had 
always been an intense flame of zeal and devotion. Supersti- 
tion it might be in the many, fanaticism in a few ; but both 
of these imply the qualities which, while they subsist, render 
a religion indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, 
through which the Franciscans had, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more displayed 
in counteraction of those new doctrines, that themselves 
had drawn their life from a similar development of moral 
emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the bursting 
A rigid forth of the Eeformation in Saxony, a small body 
church. was formed bj men of rigid piety, and strenuous for 
a different species of reform. Sadolet, Caraffa (afterwards 
Paul lY.), Gajetan, and Contareni, both the latter eminent 
in the annals of the church, were at the head of this party. ^ 
Without dwelling on what belongs strictly to ecclesiastical 
history, it is sufficient to say that they acquired much weight; 
and, while adhering generally to the doctrine of the church 
(though Contareni, held the Lutheran tenets on justification), 
aimed steadily at a restoration of moral discipline, and the 


* Eanke, i 133. 
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abolition of every notorious abuse. Several of tbe regular 
orders -were reformed, while others were instituted, more 
active in sacerdotal duties than the rest. The Jesuits must 
be considered as the most perfect type of the rigid party. 
Whatever may be objected, perhaps not quite so early, to 
their system of casuistry, whatever want of scrupulousness 
may have been shown in their conduct, they were men who 
never swerved from the path of labour, and, it might be, 
suffering, in the cause which they deemed that of God. All 
self-sacrifice in such circumstances, especially of the highly- 
gifted and accomplished, though the bigot steels his heart 
and closes his eyes against it, excites the admiration of the 
unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The council of Trent, esioecially in its later sessions, 
displayed the antagonist parties in the Eoinaii efforts 
church, one struggling for lucrative abuses, one 
anxious to overthrow them. They may be called the Italian 
and Spanish parties ; ■ the first headed by the pope’s legates, 
dreading above all things both the reforming spirit of 
Constance and Basle, and the independence either of princes 
or of national churches ; the other actuated by much of the 
spirit of those councils, and tending to confirm that inde- 
pendence. The French and German prelates usually sided 
with the Spanish ; and they were together strong enough to 
establish as a rule, that in every session a decree for reform- 
ation should accompany the declaration of doctrine. The 
council interrupted in 1547 by the measure that Paul III, 
found it necessary for his own defence against these refoi’mers 
to adopt, the translation of its sittings to Bologna, with 
which the Imperial prelates refused to comply, was opened 
again by Julius III. in 1552 ; and having been once more 
suspended in the same year, resumed its labour for the last 
time under Pius IV. in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when 
the court of Eome, which, with the Italian prelates, had 
struggled hard to obstruct the redress of every grievance, 
compelled the more upright members of the council to let it 
close, after having effected such a reformation of disciifiine 
as they could obtain. That court was certainly successful in 
the contest, so far as it might be called one, of prerogative 
against liberty j and partially successful in the preservation 
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of its lesser interests and means of influence. Yet it seems 
impossible to deny that tlie effects of the council of Trent 
were on the whole highly faYourable to the church for whose 
benefit it was summoned. The Eeforniation would never 
have roused the whole north of Europe, had the people seen 
nothing in it but the technical problems of theology. It was 
against ambition and cupidity, sluggish ignorance and 
haughty pomp, that they took up arms. Hence the aboli- 
tion of many long-established abuses by the honest zeal of 
the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in that council took away ' 
much of the ground ' on which the prevalent , disaffection 
rested. 

18. We should be inclined to ■ infer from, the language of 
no compro- some contemporaries that the council might have 
misemdoc- farther with more advantage than danger 

to their church, by complying with. the earnest and repeated,, 
solicitations of. 'the 'emperor, the duke of Bavaria, and even 
the court of Erance,- that the sacramental cup. should, be 
restored to the laity, and that the clergy should not he 
restrained from marriage. Upon this, however, it is not here 
for us to dilate. The policy of both concessions, but espe- 
cially of the latter, was always questionable, and has not 
been demonstrated by the event. In its determinations of 
doctrine, the council was generally cautious to avoid extremes, 
and left, in many momentous questions of the controversy, 
such as the invocation of saints, no small latitude for private 
opinion. It has been thought by some that they lost sight 
of this juudence in defining transubstantiation so rigidly as 
they did in 1551, and thus opposed an obstacle to the con- 
version of those who would have acquiesced in a more equi- 
vocal form of words. But, in truth, no alternative was left 
upon this point. Transubstantiation had been asserted by a 
X)rior council, the Fourth Lateran in 1215, so positively, that 
to recede would have surrendered the main principle of the 
Catholic church. And it is also to be remembered, when 
we judge of what might have been done, as we fancy, with 
more prudence, that, if there was a good deal of policy in 
the decisions of the council of Trent, there was no want 
also of conscientious sincerity 5 and that, whatever we may 
think of this doctrine, it was one which seemed of funda- 
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mental importance to the serious and obedient sons of the 
churcli/ 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the council of 
Trent that universality to which itsadherencs attach consmta- 
an infallible authority. And this was not held to be sadder, 
a matter of course by the great European powers. Even in 
France the Tridentine decrees, in matters of faith, have not 
been formally received, though the Gallican church has never 
called any of them in question 5 those relating to matters of 
discipline are distinctly held not obligatory. The emperor 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about ackngwledging the 
decisions of a council which had at least failed in the object 
for which it was professedly summoned — the conciliation of 
all parties to the church. For we find that, even after its 


A strange notion lias been started of 
late years in England, that tlie council 
of Trent made important innovations in 
the previously established doctrines of 
the Western church; un hypothesis so 
paradoxical in respect to public opinion, 
and, it must be added, so prodigiously 
at variance with the known facts of 
ecclesiastical history, tliat we cannot 
but admire the facility -with which it 
has been taken up. It will appear, by 
reading the accounts of the sessions of 
the council, either in Father Paul, or 
in any more favourable liistorian, that, 
even in certain points, such as justiiica- 
tion, which had not been clearly laid 
down before, the Tridentine decrees 
v'ere mostly conformable with the sense 
of the majority of those doctors who 
had obtained the highest reputation ; and 
that upon what are more usually 
reckoned the distinctive characteristics 
of the church of Homo, namely, tran- 
substantiation, purgatory, and invoca- 
tion of the stiints and the Virgin, they 
assert nothing but what hud been so 
ingrafted into tlie faith of this part of 
Europe, as to have been rejected by no 
one without vSuspicion or imputation 
of heresy. Pcrha]3s Erasmus would 
not hav<? acquiesced with good will in 
all the decrees of the council ; but was 
Erasmus deemed orthodox? It is not 
inipossiblo that the great hurry with 
which som(' controversies of consider- 
abio impcjrtance wert' despatclied in the 
last sessions, nmy have had as much to 
do with the siiort and vague phrases 


employed in respect to them, as the 
prudence I have attributed to the 
fathers ; but the facts will remain the 
same on either supposition. [1839. 
The persons alluded to in this note have 
since changed their ground, and disco- 
vered that the council of Trent has not 
been quite so great an innovator asthoy 
had imagined. — 1842.] 

No general council ever contained so' 
many persons of eminent learning and 
ability as that of Trent; nor is there 
ground for believing that any other ever 
investigated the questions before it with 
so much patience, acuteness, temper, 
and desire of truth. The early councils, 
unless they are greatly belied, would 
not bear comparison in these character- 
istics. Impartiality and freedom from 
preiudiee no Protestant will attribute 
to the fathers of Trent ; but where will 
he produce these qualities in an ecclesi- 
astical .synod ? But it may be said that 
they had only one leading prejudice, 
that of determining theological faith 
according to the tradition of the Oatlio- 
lic church, as Imnded down to their owm 
age. This one point of authority con- 
ceded, I am not aware that they can be 
pi»ovc4 to have decided wrong, or at 
least against all reasonable evidence. 
Let those who have imbibed a dithuYnt 
opinion ask themselves whether they 
have read Sarpi through with any at- 
tention, especially as to those sessions 
of the Tridentine, comieil which pre- 
coded its suspension in 1547, 
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close, lie referred the chief j)oiiits in controversy to George 
Cassander, a German theologian of very moderate sentiments 
and temper. Oassander wrote, at the emperor’s request, his 
famous Consnltation, wherein he passes in review every 
article in the Confession of Aiigsbnrg, so as to give, if pos- 
sible, an interpretation consonant to that of the Catholic 
church. Certain it is, that between Melaiichthoii’s desire 
of concord in drawing up the Confession, and that of 
Oassander in judging of it, no great number of points seem 
to be left for dispute. In another treatise of Oassander, De 
OlBcio Pii Yiri in hoc Dissidio Eeligionis (1561), he holds the 
same course that Erasmus had done before, blaming those 
who, on account of the stains in the church, would wholly 
subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope into a sort of 
deity, by setting up his authority as an infallible rule of 
faith. The rule of controversy laid down by Oassander is, 
Scripture explained by the tradition' of the ancient church ; 
which is best to be learned from the writings of those who 
lived from the age of Constantine to that of Gregory I., 
because, during that period, the principal articles of faith 
were most discussed. Dupin observes that the zeal of 
Oassander for the reunion and peace of the church made him 
yield too much to the Protestants, and advance some proposi- 
tions that were too bold. But they were by no means satisfied 
with his concessions. This treatise was virulently attacked 
by Calvin, to whom Oassander replied. JTo one should hesi- 
tate to prefer the spirit of Oassander to that of Calvin 5 but 
it must be owned that the practical consequence of bis 
advice would have been to check the profession of the 
reformed religion, leaving amendment to those who had little 
disposition to amend any thing. Nor is it by any means 
unlikely that this conciliatoi’y scheme, by exteiiiiating dis- 
agreements, had a considerable influence in that cessation of 
the advance of Protestantism, or rather that recovery of lost 
ground by the opposite party, to which we have lately ad- 
verted, and of which more proofs were afterwards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the principal causes 
Bigotry of of this change those perpetual disputes, those irre- 
churc'hes. concilable atiiraosities, that Ibigotiy, above all, and 
persecuting spirit, whicli were exhibited in the Lutheran 
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and Calvinistic elinrclies. Each began witli a common 
principle — tlie necessity of an orthodox faith. But this 
orthodoxy meant evidently nothing more than their own 
belief as opposed to that of their adversaries; a belief 
acknowledged to be fallible^ yet maintained as certain, re- 
jecting anthoriiy in one breath, and appealing to it in the 
next, and claiming to rest on sure proofs of reason and Scrip- 
ture, which their opponents were ready with just as much 
confidence to invalidate. 

21. The principle of several controversies which agitated 
the two great divisions of the Protestant name was Tenets of 
still that of the real presence. The Calvinists, as thon. 
far as their meaning could be divined through a dense mist 
of nonsense which they purposely collected,® were little, if at 
all, less removed from the Eomish and Lutheran parties than 
the disciples of Zwingle himself, who spoke out more per- 
spicuously. H’or did the orthodox Lutherans fail to perceive 
this essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, incontestably the 
most eminent man of their church after the death of Luther, 
had obtained a great influence over the younger students of 
theology. But his opinions, half-concealed as they were, and 
perha|)s unsettled, had long been tending to a very different 
line from those of Luther. The deference exacted by the 
latter, and never withheld, kept them from any open dissen- 
sion. But some, whose admiration for the founder of their 
church was not checked by any scruples at his doctrine, soon 
began to inveigh against the sacrifice of his favourite tenets 
which Melanchthon seemed ready to make through timidity, 
as they believed, or Mse judgment. To the Romanists he 
was willing to concede the primacy of the po|}e and the juris- 
diction of bishops; to the Helvetians he was suspected of 
leaning on the great controversy of the real presence ; while, 
on the still more important questions of faith and works, he 
not only rejected the Antinomian exaggerations of the high 
Lutherans, but introduced a doctrine said to be nearly similar 
to that called Semi-Pelagian ; according to which the grace 
communicated to adult persons so as to draw them to God 

« See some of this in Bossnet, Varia- would be too easy to find similar o?i- 
tions des protests ntcs, 1. ix. I deneo from oiir own writera. 

do not much trust to Bossuet ; but it 
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required a correspondent action of tlieir om^n free-will in 
order to become effectnaL Those who held this tenet were 
called Synergists,* It appears to be the same, or nearly so^ 
as that adopted by the Arminians in the next century^ but 
was not perhaps maintained by any of the schoolmen; nor 
does it seem consonant to the decisions of the council of 
Trent, nor probably to the intention of those who compiled 
the articles of the English Church. It is easy, however, to 
be mistaken as to these theological snbtilties, which those 
who write of them with most confidence do not really dis- 
criminate by any consistent or intelligible language. 

22. There seems good reason to suspect that the bitterness 
A party manifested by the rigid Lutherans against the new 
school was aggravated by some political events of 
this period; the university of Wittenberg, in which Meianch- 
thon long resided, being subject to the elector Maurice, whose 
desertion of the Protestant confederacy and unjust acquisi- 
tion of the electorate at the expense of the best friends of the 
Eeformation, though partly expiated by his subsequent con- 
duct, could never be forgiven by the adherents and subjects 
of the Ernestine line. Those first protectors of the reformed 
faith, now become the victims of his ambition, were reduced 
to the duchies of Weimar and Gotha, within the former of 
which the university of Jena, founded in 1559, was soon filled 
with the sternest zealots of Luther’s school. Elacius Illyricus, 
most advantageously known as the chief compiler of the 
Centurise Magdehurgenses, was at the head of this university, 
and distinguished by his animosity against Melanchthon, 
whose gentle spirit u^as released by death from the conten- 
tions he abhorred in 1660. Bossuet exaggerates the indecision 
of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, which, as far 
as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of praise; but his 
want of firmness makes it not always easy to determine his 
real sentiments, especially in his letters, and somewhat im- 
paired the dignity and sincerity of his mind. 

23. After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, begun 
coScord Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it was 

1576. ’ called, of Ghrist’s body, proceeded with much heat. 
It is sufiicient to mention that it led to what is denominated 


* Moslie'mx, Bayle, art. Synorgistes, 
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tlie Formula Concordfe, a declaration of faitli on several 
matters of controversy, drawn -np at Torgan in 1576, and 
subscribed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran churches 
of Germany, though not by those of Brunswick, or of the 
northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a complete 
victory of the rigid over the moderate party. The strict 
enforcement of subscription to this creed gave rise to a good 
deal of persecution against those who were called Crypto- 
Calvinists, or suspected of a secret bias towards the pro- 
scribed doctrine. Peucer, son-in-law of Melanchthon and 
editor of his works, was kept for eleven years in prison. And 
a very narrow spirit of orthodoxy prevailed for a century and 
a half afterwards in Lutheran theology. But in consequence 
of this spirit, that theology has been almost entirely neg- 
lected and contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many 
of its books during that period are remembered by name." 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the 
council of Trent did not repel some wavering Pro- controversy 
testants by its unqualified re-enactment of the doc-s^ius.^^ 
trine of transubstantiation, it prevented, at least, those con- 
troversies on the real presence which agitated the Protestant 
communions. But in another more extensive and important 
province of theology, the decisions of the council, though 
cautiously drawn up, were far from precluding such differences 
of opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism in the Church 
of Rome, and have had no small share in the decline of its 
power. It is said that some of the Dominican order, who 
could not but find in their most revered authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, a strong assertion of Augustin’s scheme of divinity, 
were hardly content with some of the decrees at Trent, as 
leaving a door open to Semi-Pelagianism.’^ The controversy, 
however, was first raised by Bains, professor of divinity at 
Louvain^ now chiefly remarkable as the precursor of Jan- 
senius. Many propositions attributed to Bains were censured 

« Hospinian, Concordia Discors, is vol. i. p. 8. This opinion is ascribed to 
my chief authority. He was a Swiss Peter Soto, confessor to Charles V., who 
Calvinist, and of course very hostile to took a part in the re-eonversiou of Eng- 
the Lutheran party. But Mosheim does land under Mary, He is not to be con- 
not vindicate very strongly his own founded with the more celebrated Bo- 
eburch. See also several articles in minie Soto, Both these divines were 
Bayle ; and Eichhorn, vi. part i. 234. distinguished ornaments of the council 

* Bu Chesne, Histoiro du Baianisme, of Trent 
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by tlie Sorbonne in I 56 O 5 and by a bull of Pins V. in 1567, 

He subniitted to the latter ; but Ms tenets, which are hardly 
distinguishable from those of Calvin, struck root, especially 
in the Low Countries, and seem to have passed from the 
disciples of Bains to the famous bishop of Tpres in the next 
century. The bull of Pius apparently goes much farther 
from the Calviiiistic hypothesis than the council of Trent 
had done. The Jansenist party, in later times, maintained 
that it was not binding upon the church.^' 

25. These dis|)utes, after a few years, were revived and 
Treatise of inflamed by the treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, 
IraSwiuf in 1588, on free-will. In this he was charged with 
swerving as much from the right line on one side as Bains 
had been supj)Osed to do on the other. His tenets, indeed, 
as usually represented, do not appear to differ from those 
maintained afterwards by the Arminians in Holland and 
England. But it has not been deemed orthodox in the 
church of Eome to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of 
Augustin in this controversy ; and Thomas Aquinas, though 
not quite of equal authority in the church at large, was held 
almost infallible by the Dominicans, a powerful order, well 
stored with learning and logic, and already jealous of the 
rising influence of the Jesuits. Some of the latter did not 
adhere to the Semi-Pelagian theories of Molina; but the 
sj)irit of the order was roused, and they all exerted them- 
selves successfully to sci'een his book fi'oni the condemnation 
which Clement YIII. was much inclined to pronounce upon 
it. They had before this time been accused of Pelagianism 
by the Thomists, and especially by the partisans of Bains, 
who procured from the universities of Louvain and Douay a 
censure of the tenets that some Jesuits had promulgated.® 

y Some of the tenets asserted in the Paris, however, refused to confirm, the 
articles of the church of England are censure. Bellarrain, in 1588, drew np 
condemned m this hull, especially the an abstract of the dispute by command 
13th. Du Chesne, p. 7S. et post. See of Sixtus Y. In this he does not decide * 
Biogr. univ., art. Baius aUd Bayle. Du in favour of either side, bnt the popo 
Chesne is reckoned- ah unfair historian declared the Jesuit propositions to bo 
by those who favtoBaiuS. ^ sanje doctrin?e articuli, p, 258. The 

* Du Chesne. Biogr, univ, art. Mo- appearance of Molina’s book, which was 
lina. The controversy had begun before thought to go much farther towards 
the publication of Molina’s treatise; and Pelagianism, renewed the fiame. Cle- 
tho faculty of Louvain censured thirty- ment VIIL was very desirous to ctm- 
one propositions of the Jesuits in 1587. demn Molina; but Henry lY., who now 
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26. Tlie Protestant tlieologians did not fail to entangle 
themselves in this intricate wilderness. Melanclithon p^otestant 
drew a large portion of the Lutherans into what was 
afterwards called Arininianism ; but the reformed churches, 
including the Helvetian, which, after the middle of the cen- 
tury, gave up many at least of those points of difference 
which had distinguished them from that of Geneva, held the 
doctrine of Augustin on absolute predestination, on total 
depravity, and arbitrary irresistible grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in re- 
cesses beyond the soundings of human reason. The Trimtanan 
doctrine of the Trinity, which theologians agree to rersy!*' 
call inscrutable, but which they do not fail to define and 
analyse with the most,pConfident dogmatism, had already, as 
we have seen in a former passage, been investigated by some 
bold spirits with little regard to the established faith. They 
had soon, however, a terrible proof of the danger that still 
w’'as to wait on such momentous aberrations from the pre- 
scribed line. Servetus, having, in 1553, jDublished, at Vienne 
in Dauphine, a new treatise, called Christianismi Eestitutio, 
and escaping from thence, as he vainly hoped, to the Pro- 
testant city of Geneva, became a victim to the bigotry of the 
magistrates, instigated by Calvin, who had acquired an 
immense ascendancy over that republic.* He did not leave, 


fa.Youred the Jesuits, interfered for 
their honour. Cardinal Perron took 
the same side, and told the pope that a 
Protestant might subscribe the Domi- 
nican doctrine. Eanke, ii. 295 et post. 
Paul V. was also rather inclined against 
the Jesuits; but it would have been 
hard to mortify such good friends, and 
in 1607 he issued a declaration post- 
poning the decision sine die. Tiie J esiiits 
deemed themselves victorious, as in fact 
they were. Id. p, 353. 

“ This book is among the scarcest in 
the world, ipsa rariUite rarior, as it is 
called by Sehelhorn. II est reconnu, 
says De Bare, pour le plus rare de tous 
Ics livres. It was long supposed that 
no copy existed except that belonging 
to Dr. Mead, afterwards to the Duke de 
la Valifei’e, and now in the royal library 
at Paris. But a sf^cond is said to be in 
the Imperial library at Vienna ; and 
Brunet obsoryes, on counoit k peine 


trois exemplaires, which seems to hint 
that there may be a third. Allwoerdeii, 
in his Life of Servetus, published in 
1727, did not know where any printed 
copy could be found, several libraries 
having been named by mistake, But 
there were at that time several manu- 
script copies, one of which he used 
himself. It had belonged to Samuel 
Crellius, and afterwards to La Croze, 
from whom lie had borrowed it, and 
was transcribed from a printed copy, 
belonging to an Unitarian minister in 
Transylvania, who had obtained it in 
England between 1660 and 1670. 

This celebrated book is a collection 
of several treatises, with the general 
title, Christianismi Eestitutio. But 
that of the first and most remarkable 
part has been difierently given. Ac- 
coi’ding to a letter from the Abb4 Bive, 
librarian to the Duke do la Valiere, to 
Dutens, -which the latter has published 
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as far as we know, any peculiar disciples. Many, kowerer, 
ainoii^ tke German AnalDa|>tists, keld tenets not unlike tkose 


In the second edition of liis Origines des 
Deconvertes attrihuees aux Mod ernes, 
vol. ii. p. 359, all former writers on the 
subject have been incorrect. The dif- 
ference, however, is but in one word. 
Ill Sandius, Niceron, Allw'oerden, and 
I suppose, others, the title runs: Ue 
Trini tat e Bivina, quod in ea non sit indwi- 
siMUum trium rerum illnsio, sed vera 
substantia Dei manifestatio in verbo, 
et communicatio in spiritu, libri vii. 
The Abbe Bive gives the word invisi- 
hilmm, and this I find also in the ad- 
ditions of Simler to the Bibliotheca 
Universalis of Gesner, to which M. Bive 
did not advert. In Allwoerden, how- 
ever, a distinct heading is given to the 
6th and 7 th dialognes, wherein the same 
title is repeated, -with the word imisihi- 
Ihim instead of indivisibiliuin. It is re- 
marked in a note, by Eire or Dutens, 
that it was a gross error to put indmsi’ 
Ulmniy as it makes Servetus say the 
contrary of what his system requires. 

I am not entirely of this opinion ; and 
if I understand the system of Servetus 
at all, the word indivisihiliwu is very 
intelligible, De Bure, who seems to 
write from personal inspection of the 
same copy, which he supposed to be 
unique, gives the title with indivisihilium. 
,The Cliristianismi Eestitutio ivas re- 
printed at Nuremberg, about 1790,* in 
the same form as the original edition ; 
but I am not aware which word is used 
in the title-page; nor would the evidence 
of a modern reprint, possibly not taken 
immediately from a printed copy, he 
conclusive. 

The Life of Servetus by Allwoerden, 
Helmstadt, 1727, is partly founded on 
materials collected by Mosheim, who 
put them into the author’s hands. Bar- 
bier is much mistaken in placing it 
among pseudonymous works, as if All- 
woerden had been a fictitious denomina- 
tion of Mosheim. Bietionnaire des Ano- 
nymes (1824), iii. 656., The book con- 
tains, even in the title-page, all possible 
vouchers for its authenticity, Mosheim 
himself says, in a letter to Allwoerden, 
non dubitavi negotium hoc tibi commit- 
ter©, atque Historiam .Serveti concin- 
nandam et apte construendam tradere. 
But it appears that Allwoerden added 
much from other sources, so that it 


cannot reasonably be called the work of 
any one else. The Biographi© uni?er- 
selle ascribes to Mosheim a Latin His- 
tory of Servetus, Helmstadt, 1737; hut, 
as I believe, by confusion with the for- 
mer. They also mention a German 
w'ork by Mosheim on the same subject 
in 1748, See Biogr. univ. arts. Mo- 
sheim and Servetus. 

The analysis of the Christianismi Ee- 
stitutio, given by Allwoerden, is very 
meagre, but he promises a fuller account, 
%vhich never appeared. It is a far more 
extensive scheme of theology than had 
been promulgated by Servetus in his first 
treatises; the most interesting of his 
opinions meiiig, of course, those which 
brought him to the stake. He distinctly 
held the divinity of Christ. Dialogus 
secundus modiim generationis Christ! 
docet, quod ipse non sit creatus nec 
finitee potentise, sed vere adorandus ve- 
r usque Deus. Allwoerden, p. 214. He 
probably ascribed this divinity to the 
presence of the Logos, as a manifesta- 
tion of God by that name, but denied 
its distinct personality in the sense of 
an intelligent being differing from the 
Father. Many others may have said some- 
thing of the same kind, but in more 
cautions language, and respecting more 
the conventional phraseology of theolo- 
gians. Lie crucem, hie diaclema. Ser- 
vetus, in fact, was burned, not so much 
for his heresies, as for some personal 
offence he had several years before given 
to Calvin. The latter wrote to Bolsec 
in 1546, Servetus cupit hue venire, sed 
a me accersitns. Ego autem nunquam 
committam, ut fidem meam eateiius oh- 
strictam habeat. Jam enim constitntum 
habeo, si veniat, nunquam pati ut salvus 
exeat. Allwoerden, p. 43. A similar 
letter to Farel differs in some phrases, 
and especially by the word vknis for^ 
salmcs. The latter %vas published by 
Wyteubogart, in an ecclesiastical history » 
written in Dutch. Servetus had, in 
some printed letters, charged Calvin 
with many errors, which seems to have 
exasperated the great reformer’s temper, 
so as to make him resolve on what he 
afterwards executed. 

The death of Servetus has perhaps as 
many circumstances of ' aggravation as 
any execution for heresy that ever took 
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of the ancient Arians* Several persons, chiefly foreigners, 
were burned for such heresies in England under Edward VI., 
Elizabeth, and Janies. These Anabaptists were not very 
learned or conspicuous advocates of their opinions; but some 
of the Italian confessors of Protestantism were of more 
importance. Several of these were reputed to be Arians. 
None, however, became so celebrated as Lselius Socinus, a 
young man of considerable ability, who is reckoned the proper 
founder of that sect which takes its name from his family. 
Prudently shunning the fate of Servetus, he neither pub- 
lished any thing, nor permitted his tenets to be openly 
known. He was, however, in Poland not long after the 
commencement of this period; and there seems reason to 
believe that he left writings, which, coming into the hands 
of some persons in that country who had already adopted 
the Arian hypothesis, induced them to diverge still farther 
from the orthodox line. The Anti-Trinitarians became 
numerous among the Polish Protestants ; and in 1565, having 
separated from the rest, they began to appear as a distinct 
society. Paustus, nephew of Lselius Socinus, joined them 
about 1578 ; and acquiring a great ascendancy by his talents, 
gave a name to the sect, though their creed was already 
conformable to his own. An university, or rather academy, 
for it never obtained a legal foundation, established at Eacow, 
a small town belonging to a Polish nobleman of their per- 
suasion, about 1570, sent forth men of considerable eminence 


place. One of these, and among tlie 
most striking, is, that he was not the 
subject of Geneva, nor domiciled in the 
city, nor had the Christianismi Eestitu- 
tio been published there, but at Vienne. 
According to our laws, and those, I be- 
lieve, of most civilised nations, he was 
not amenable to the tribunals of the 
republic. 

The tenets of Servetus are not easily 
ascertained in all respects, nor very in- 
teresting to the reader. Some of them 
were considered infidel and even panthe- 
istical; hut there can bo little ground 
for such imputations, when we consider 
the tenor of his writings, and the fate 
which ho might have escaped hj^ a re- 
tractation. Jt should be said in justice 
to Calvin, that lie declares himself to 
have endeavoured to obtain a commu- 


tation of the sentence for a milder kind 
of death. Genus mortis eonati sumus 
mutare, sed frustra. Allwoerden, p. 
106. But he has never recovered, in 
the eyes of posterity, the blow this 
gave to his moral reputation, which the 
Arminians, as well as Socinians, were 
always anxious to depreciate. i)e Ser- 
veto, says Grotius, ideo certi aliquid- 
pronuntiare ausus non sum, quia causam 
ejus non bene didici; nequo Calvino ejus 
hosti capitali credere audeo, cum sciara 
quam inique et virulente idem iile Cai- 
vinus rractaverit viros iniilto se meliores 
Cassandrum, Balduinum, Castellionam. 
Grot. Op. Theolog. iv. 639. Of Serve- 
tus and his opinions he says, in another 
place, very fairly, in ilio negotio dif- 
ficilliino facilis error, p. 655. 
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and great seal in the propagation of their tenets. These, 
indeed, chiefly belong to the ensuing centnry; bnt, before 
the termination of the present, they had begun to circulate 
books in Holland.^ 

28. As t£.is is a literary, rather than an ecelesiastical 
history, we shall neither advert to the less learned sectaries, 
nor sj)eak of controversies which had chiefly a local im- 
X^ortanee, such as those of the English Puritans with the 
established church. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity will claim 
attention in a subsecxuent chapter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Eeformation, those 

Reimona ominous symptoiiis which had appeared in its 
intolerance, earlier stage, disunion, virulence, bigotry, in- 
tolerance, far from yielding to any benignant influenoe, 
grew more inveterate and incurable. Yet some there were, 
even in this century, who laid the foundations of a more 
charitable and rational indulgence to diversities of judg- 
ment, which the principle of the Eeformation itself had in 
some measure sanctioned. It may be said that this tolerant 
spirit rose out of the ashes of Servetus. The right of civil 
magistrates to punish heresy with death had been already 
imxmgned by some Protestant theologians, as well as by 
Erasmus. Luther had declared against it; and though 
Zwingle, who had maintained the same princix:)le as Luther, 
has been charged with having afterwards approved the 
drowning of some Anabax)tists in the lake of Zurich, it does 
not appear that his language requires such an interpretation. 
The early Anabax^tists, indeed, having been seditious and 
unmanageable to the greatest degree, it is not easy to show 
that they were put to death simply on account of their re- 
ligion. But the execution of Servetus, with circumstances 
of so mnch cruelty, and with no possible but the 

error of his opinions, brought home to the minds of serious 
men the importance of considering whether a mere per- 
suasion of the truth of our own doctrines can justify the 
infliction of capital punishment on those who dissent from 
them ; and how far we can consistently reprobate the per- 
secutions of the church of Eome, while acting so closely after 

^ Lubienecius, Hist. Befomat. Polo- cbism. Bayle, art. Socimis. Mosbeim. 
nica*. Rees, History of 'Bacoviaia Cate- Dupia. Eicbborn. 
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her example. But it was dangerous to withstand' openly 
the rancour of the ecclesiastics domineering in the Protestant 
churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. Melanchthoii 
himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing eiy)ugh of the 
spirit of persecution which disturbed his peace, was yet un- 
fortunately led by timidity to express, in a letter to Beza, 
his approbation of the death of Servetus, though he admits 
that some saw it in a different light. Calvin, early in 
1554, published a dissertation to vindicate the magistrates 
of Geneva in their dealings with this heretic. But 
Sebastian Castalio, under the name of Martin ’ 
Beilins, ventured to reply in a little tract, entitled 
Hsereticis quomodo cum iis agendum sit variorum Sen- 
tentim.’ This is a collation of different passages from the 
fathers and modern authors in favour of toleration, to which 
he prefixed a letter of his own to the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
more valuable than the rest of the work, and, though 
written in the cautious style required by the times, con- 
taining the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The impossi- 
bility of forcing belief, the obscurity and insignificance of 
many disputed questions, the sympathy which the fortitude 
of heretics produced, and other leading topics, are well 
touched in this very short tract, for the preface does not 
exceed twenty eight pages in 16mo.® 

80. Beza answered Castalio, whom he perfectly knew under 
the mask of Bellius, in a much longer treatise, answered 
De Hsereticis a Civili Magistratu Puniendis.^ It 
is unnecessary to say that his tone is that of a man who 
is sure of having the civil power on his side. As to capi- 
tal punishments for heresy, he acknowledges that lie has 
to contend, not only with such sceptics as Castalio, but 
with some q^ious and learned mexi,*^ He justifies their in- 
fliction, however, by the magnitude of the crime, and hy 



* Tliis little book has been attributed 
by some to Lteliiis Socinns; I think Cas- 
talio more probable. CJastalio entertained 
very different sentiments from those of 
Bern on smne theological points, as ap- 
pears by liis tliaiogues on jcredestination 
and free-will, which ;ire opposed to the 
Aiigusiinian system then generally pre- 


valent. Hb seems also to hiiveapj^roxi- 
mated to the Sabelliaii theories of Serve- 
tiis on the Trinity. See p. 144-, edit. 1613. 

Non modo cum nostris aeademicis, 
sed etiarn cum piis alioqui ©t eruditis 
liominibiis mihi negotium fore prospieio, 
p. 208. Bayle has an excellent remark 
(Beza, note fe) on this controversy. 
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tlie Mosaic law, as well as by precedents in Jewisli and 
Christian history. Calvin, he positively asserts, used his 
influence that the death of Servetns might not be by Are, 
for the trntl^of which he appeals to the Senate ; but though 
most lenient in general, they had deemed no less expiation 
sufficient for such impiety.® 

31. A treatise written in a similar spirit to that of 
Castalio, by Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles 
Aconcio. Italy, ^De Stratagematibus Satan ee, Basle, 

1565,’ deserves some notice in the history of opinions, 
because it is, perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of 
fundamental articles of Christianity to a small number is 
laid down at considerable length. He instances, among 
doctrines which he does not reckon fundamental, those of 
the real presence and of the Trinity ; and, in general, such 
as are not either expressed in Scripture, or deducible from 
it by unequivocal reasoning.^ Aconcio inveighs against capi- 
tal punishments for heresy; but his argument, like that 
of Castalio, is good against every minor penalty. ^ If the 
clergy,’ he says, ^once get the upper hand, and carry 
this point, that, as soon as one opens his mouth, the exe- 
cutioner shall be called in to cut all knots with his knife, 
what will become of the study of Scripture ? They will 
think it very little worth while to trouble their heads with 
it; and, if I may presume to say so, will set up every 
fancy of their own for truth. 0 unhappy times! 0 
wretched posterity! If we abandon the arms by which 
alone we can subdue our adversary.’ Aconcio was not 
improbably an Arian ; this may be surmised, not only be- 
cause he was an Italian Protestant, and because he seems 
to intimate it in some passages of his treatise, but on the 
authority of Strype, who mentions him as reputed to be 
such, while belonging to a small congregation of refugees 
in London.^ This book attracted a good deal of notice : 
it was translated both into Prench and English ; and in 

^ Sed tanta emt ejiijs Tiominis rabies, the Biographie iiiii7erselle is not accu- 
tam execranda tamqn© borrenda impie- rate ; a better will be found in Bayle. 
tas, ut Senatus alioqui clementissimus s Strype’s Life of Crrindal, p. 42 ; 
soils flammis expiari posse existinaarit see also Bayle. Elizabeth gave him a 

P* . A ^ . pension for a book on fortification. 

^ The account given of thus book in 
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one language or another, went through several editions. 
In the next century it became of much authority with the 
Arminians of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the same class 
of refugees, in a long and elaborate argument midiis cev 
against persecution, De Hasreticis Capitali Suppli- S. 

cio non Afficiendis, quotes several authorities from writers 
of the sixteenth century in his favour.^ We should add 
to these advocates of toleration the name of Theodore 
Koornhert, who courageously stood up in Holland against 
one of the most enci'oaching and bigoted hierarchies of that 
age. Koornhert, averse in other points to the authority of 
Calvin and Beza, seems to have been a precursor of Arminius i 
but he is chiefly known by a treatise against capital punish- 
ment for heresy, published in Latin after his death. It is 
extremely scarce, and .1 have met with no author, except 
Bayle and Brandt, who speaks of it from direct knowledge.^ 
Thus, at the end of the sixteenth century, the simple pro- 
position, that men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions 
in religion ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise put to 
death, was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy ; and, 
though many privately must have been persuaded of its 
truth, the Protestant churches were as far from acknowledg- 
ing it as that of Home. Ho one had yet pretended to assert 
the general right of religious worship, which, in fact, was 
rarely or never conceded to the Eomanists in a Protestant 
countiy, though the Huguenots shed oceans of blood to se- 
cure the same privilege for themselves. 

33. In the concluding part of the century, the Protestant 

^ Celso was formerly supposed to be * Bayle, Biogr. univ. Brandt, Hist, 
a fictitious person, but the contrary has do la Reformation des Provinces unies, 
been established. The book was pub- i. 435, Lipsius had, in his Politica, in- 
lishod in 1584, but without name of yeighed against the toleration of more 
place. He quotes Aconcio frequently, religions than one in a commonwealth. 
The following passage seems to refer to Ure, seca, ut membrum potius aliquod, 
Servetus : — Superioribus annis, ad lue- quam totum corpus intereat. Koornhert 
retiei cujusdam in flammis constantiam, answered this, dedicating his answer to 
ut ox fitie dignis accepi, plures ex astan- the magistrates of Leyden, who, Iiow- 
tibus sanae cioctrin?» viri, non posse id ever, thought fit to publish that they 
sine Dei spiritu fieri persuasum habentes, did not accept the dedication, and re- 
ac propterea hmretiexim inartyrem esse quested that those who read Koornhert 
plane, creclentes, cjiis hmrasin pro veri- would read also the reply of Lipsius% 
tate complex!, in fide naufragiiim fece- ibid. This was in 1590, and Koornhert 
nmt, fol. 109. died the same year. 
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caiisOj thoiigli not politically iiiiprosperoiiSj but rather mani- 
Deciine of festing soBie additional strength tlirongli the great 
Protestant- forth bj England and Holland, was less 

and less Yictorious in the conflict of opinion. It might, per- 
haps, seem to a spectator that it gained more in France by 
the dissolution of the League, and the establishment of a 
Xierfect toleration, sustained by extraordinary securities in 
the edict of Hantes, than it lost by the conformity of Henry 
IV. to the Catholic religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advantage will appear far greater on the other 
side ^ for this precedent, in the case of a man so conspicuous, 
•would easily serve all who might fancy they had any public 
interest to excnse them, from wdiich the transition would not 
be long to the care of their own. After this time, accord- 
ingly, -we find more numerous conversions of the Huguenots, 
especially the nobler classes, than before. They were fur- 
nished with a pretext by an unlucky circumstance. In a 
public conference, held at Fontainebleau, in 1000, before 
Henry IV., from which great expectation had been raised, 
Du Plessis Mornay, a man of the noblest character, but 
though vei'y learned as a gentleman, more fitted to maintain 
his religfion in the field than in the schools, was signally 
v7orsted, having been siipjAied with forged or impertinent 
quotations from the fathers, which his antagonist, Perron, 
easily exposed. Casaubon, wdio was present, . speaks -with 
shame, but without reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an 
additional mortification that the king pretended ever after- 
wards to have been more thoroughly persuaded by this con- 
ference that he had embraced the truth, as well as gained a 
crown, by abandoning the Protestant side.^ 

34. The men of letters had another example, about tbe 
Desertion of time, iu. 0116 of the uiost distinguished of their 

Lipaius. fraternity, Justus Lipsius. He left Leyden on some 
pretence in 1591 for the Spanish Low Countries, and soon 

^ Senliger,it mtisfbeobseTTeAp^^^^^s Eontainebleau, rofcilbited the charge of 
very liighly the book of Bn Plessis Mor- hilsifietl quotp.tions ou Perron. I sbill 
nay on tlie and, ,shys. quote hereafter what Casa uLon has sfiid 

after Ctalviii and Boza had written so on the snbjeet. See the article Morntiy, 
well ; thongh he owns that he wonld in the BiogTaphio nniyersellc, in which, 
hayo^ done better not to dispute about thoiigli the signature seems to indicate 
religion before the king, Scaligerana a descendant or relation, the inaccuracy 
Secunda, p. 461. Bn Plessis himself, of the quotations is acknowledged, 
in a publication after the conference' of 
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afterwards embraced tbe Eomisb faitb. Lest bis coiiTersion 
sboald be suspected^ Lipsiiis disgraced a name, great at least 
in literature, by writing in faTonr of tbe local superstitions 
of those bigoted provinces. It is true, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of his critical works were pub- 
lished after his change of religion. 

85. The controversial divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered. In England it may 

be thought necessary to mention Jewelhs celebrated ^p«>iosy- 
Apology. This short book is written with spirit; the style 
is terse, the arguments j)ointed, the authorities much to the 
purpose ; so that its effects are not surprising. This treatise 
is written in Latin ; his Defence of the Apology, a much more 
diffuse work, in English. IJpon the merits of the contro- 
versy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, which this de- 
fence embraces, I am not competent to give any opinion ; in 
length and learning it far suipasses our earlier polemical 
literature. 

86. Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell 
obtained by his surprising memory and indefatigable English 
reading, it cannot be said that many English theolo- ^^i^eoiogiaas. 
gians of the reign of Elizabeth -were eminent for that learn- 
ing which was required for ecclesiastical controversy. Their 
writings are neither numerous nor profound. Some excep- 
tions ought to be made. Hooker was sufficiently versed in 
the fathers, and he possessed also a far more extensive 
knowledge of the philosoxffiical writers of antiquity than any 
others could pretend. The science of morals, according to 
Mosheim, or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in 
a rude and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first 
reduced into some kind of form, and explained with some 
accuracy and precision, by Perkins, whose works, however, 
were not published before the next century.**' Hugh Brough- 
ton was deep in Jewish erudition, Whitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few more names from biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that ^ve could not easily bring their merit 
as scholars to ony sufficient test. Sandys’s sermons may be 
called i)erhaps good, but certainly not very distinguished. 

Mosheim, Clmlmers. , 
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The most eminently learned man of the queen’s reign seems 
to have been Dr. John Eainolds ; and a foreign author of the 
last century, Colomies, places him among the first sis in 
copiousness of erudition whom the Protestant churches had 
produced.*^ Yet his works are, I presume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that they are ever quoted 5 and Eainolds 
himself is chiefly known by the anecdote, that, having been 
educated in the church of Eome, as his brother was in the 
Protestant communion, they mutually converted each other in 
the course of disputation. Eainolds was on the Puritan side, 
and took a part in the Hampton Court conference. 

37. As the century drew near its close, the church of Eome 
brought forward her most renowned and formidable 
e armm. Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and afterwards a 

cardinal. Ho one had entered the field on that side with 
more acuteness, no one had displayed more skill in marshal- 
ling the various arguments of controversial theology, so as to 
support each other and serve the grand purpose of church 
authority. ^ He does not often,’ says Dupin, employ reason- 
ing, but relies on the textual authority of Scripture, of the 
councils, the fathers, and the consent of the theologians; 
seldom quitting his subject, or omitting any passage useful 
to his argument ; giving the objections fairly, and answering 
them in few words. His style is not so elegant as that of 
writers who have made it their object, but clear, neat, and 
brief, without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the tenets 
of Protestants, and states them faithfully, avoiding the invec- 
tive so common with controversial writers.’ It is neverthe- 
less alleged by his opponents, and will not seem incredible to 
those who know what polemical theology has alwaj^s heen, 
that he attempts to deceive the reader, and argues only in 
the interests of his cause.® 




obserrod tho passngo, says with groat consistat, qxiam sceleste, quam ssspe men- 
acriraony: Est tenien Baronins Bellar- titurl — 1842.] 
niino melior, liomine ad strophas, sophis- p Perrouiana. 

mata, mondacia apto, imlH alii rei idoneo. Dupin, Bayle. Blount. Eichhorn, vi. 
Norma illius Yiri non est sacra scriptura, part ii. p, 30, Andres, xyiii. 243. Ni- 
sed libido papse quem ut deuui in terris ccron, voL xxxi. 
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38. Bellarmln, if we may believe Du Perron, was not 
unlearned in Greek f but it is positively asserted, on tbe 
other side, that he could hardly read it, and that he quotes 
the writers in that language only from ti'anslations. ISTor 
has his critical judgment been much esteemed. But his 
abilities are best testified by Protestant theologians, not only 
in their terms of eulogy, but indirectly in the peculiar zeal 
with which they chose him as their worthiest adversary. 
More than half a dozen books in the next fifty years bear the 
title of Anti-Bellarminus ; it seemed as if the victory must 
remain with those who should bear away the spolia opima 
of this hostile general. The Catholic writers, on the other 
hand, borrow every thing, it has been said, from Bellarmin, 
as the poets do from Horner.^ 

89. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous advo- 
cates of the church, no point of controversy was Topics of 
neglected. But in a general vieww^e may justly say 
that the heat of battle was not in the same part of the 
field as before. Luther and his immediate disciples held 
nothing so vital as the tenet of justification by faith alone ; 
while the arguments of Eokius and Cajetaii were chiefly 
designed to maintain the modification of doctrine on that 
subject which had' been handed down to them by the fathers 
and schoolmen. The differences of the two parties, as to the 
mode of corporeal presence in the eucharist, though quite 
sufficient to keep them asunder, could hardly bear much 
controversy ; inasmuch as the primitive writers, to whom it 
was usual to appeal, have not, as is universally agreed, drawn 
these metaphysical distinctions with much preciseness. But 
when the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the general 
name of Eeformed, became, after the middle of the century, 
as prominent, to say the least, in theological literature as 
the Lutheran, this controversy acquired much greater im- 
portance ; the persecutions in England and the Netherlands 
were principally directed against this single heresy of deny- 
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ing the real presence, and the disputes of the press turned so 
generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last part of the century, through the influence 
It tarns on of some political circii instances, we find a new theme 
po^^r. of polemical discussion, more peculiarly cliaracteristic 
of the age. Before the appearance of the early reformers, 
a republican or aristocratic spirit in ecclesiastical polity, 
strengthened by the decrees of the councils of Constance and 
Basle, by the co-operation, in some instances, of the national 
church with the state in redressing or demanding the redress 
of abuses, and certainly also both by the Tices of the court of 
Eonie, and its diversion to local politics, had fully counter- 
balanced, or even in a great measure silenced, the bold 
pretensions of the school of Hildebrand. Tn such a las 
notion of papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine Europe, the 
Protestant Reformation had found one source of its success. 
But for this cause the theory itself lost ground in the Catholic 
church. At the council of Trent the aristocratic or ex^iscopal 
party, though it seemed to dis^flay itself in great strength, 
comj)rising the representatives of the Spanish and Galilean 
churches, was for the most part foiled in questions that 
touched the limitations of papal supremacy. From this 
time the latter power became lord of fche ascendant. 
Catholic,^ says Schmidt, ^ dared after the Eeformatioii to say 
one-hundredth part of what Gerson, Peter d’Ailly, and many 
others, had o|)enly preached.’ The same instinct, of which 
we may observe the workings in the x)resent daj", then also 
taught the subjects of the church that it was no time to 
betray jealousy of their own government, when the public 
enemy was at their gates. 

41, In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, 
TMsxTpiieid of the papal authority, in contradistinction to the 
Jesuits, general doctrine and discijiline of the Catholic church, 
much, or rather most, was due to the Jesuits. Obedience, 
not to that abstraction of theologians, the Catholic church, 
a shadow eluding the touch and vanishing into emptiness 
before the inquiring eye, but to its living acting centre, the 
one man, was their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet with 
little countenance from the great authozities of the schools. 
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liis personal infallibility in matters of faitli. Tbey asserted 
Ms snpefiority to general councils, Ms prerogative of dis- 
pensing with all the canons of the church, on grounds of 
spiritual expediency, whereof he alone could judge. As they 
grew bolder, some went on to pronounce even the divine 
laws subject to this control; but it cannot be said that a 
principle, which seemed so paradoxical, though perhaps only 
a consequence from their assumptions, was generally re- 
ceived. 

42. But the most striking consequence of this novel posi- 
tion of the papacy was the renewal of its claims to cMm to 
temporal power, or, in stricter language, to pronounce prEioes. 
the forfeiture of it by lawful sovereigns for offences against 
religion. This pretension of the Holy See, though certainly 
not abandoned, had in a considerable degree lain dormant 
in that period of compai'ative weakness which followed the 
great schism of the fourteenth century. Paul III. deprived 
Henry VIII. of Ms dominions, as far as a bull could have 
that effect : but the deposing power was not generally as- 
serted with much spirit against the first princes who em- 
braced the Eeformation. In this second part of the century, 
how^ever, the see of Eome was filled by men of stern zeal 
and intrepid ambition, aided by the Jesuits and other regu- 
lars with an energy unknown before, and favoured also by 
the political interests of the greatest monarch in Christendom, 
Two circumstances of the utmost importance gave them oc- 
casion to scour the rust away from their ancient weapons — ' 
the final prostration of the Eoniisli faith in England by 
Elizabeth, and the devolution of the French crown on a 
Protestant heir. Incensed by the former event, Pius V., the 
I'cpresentative of the most rigid party in the 
issued in 1570 his famous bull, releasing English 
Catholics from, their allegiance to the queen, and depriving 
her of all right and title to the throne, Elizabeth and her 
parliament retaliated by augmented severities of law against 
these unfortunate subjects, who had little reason to thank 
the Jesuits for announcing maxims of rebellion which it was 
not easy to carry into effect, Allen and Persons, secure at 
St. Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should break his faith with God and the 
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people ; especially wb.en tlie supreme governor of tlie clinrcli, 
whose function it is to wateli over its weifarej and separate 
the leprous from the clean, has adjudged the cause. 

43. In the war of the League men became still more 
and Henry with this tenet. Those who fought under 

that banner did not all acknowledge, or at least 
would not in other circumstances have admitted, the pope’s 
deposing power; but no faction will reject a false principle 
that adds strength to its side. Philip II., though ready 
enough to treat the see of Eoine as sharply and rudely as 
the Italians do their saints when refractory, found it his 
interest to encourage a doctrine so dangerous to monarcliy, 
when it was directed against Elizabeth and Henry. For this 
reason we may read with less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, 
a layman, a lawyer, and judge-advocate in the armies of 
Spain, the most nnambignous and nnlimited assertion of the 
Deposing ^^posing theory : — ^ Kings abusing their power may 
ownSi in variously compelled,’ he says, ^ by the sovereign 
Spain; pontiff to act justly ; for he is the earthly vicegerent 
,of God, from whom he has received both swords, temporal 
as well as spiritual, for the peace and preservation of the 
Christian commonwealth. Kor can he only control, if it is 
for the good of this commonwealth, but even depose kings, 
as God, whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of his kingdom, 
and as pope Zachary released the Pranks from their allegiance 
to Childeric.’^ 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom we have 
asserted by spoken, amidst the other disputes of the 

BeUarmin. Protestant quarrel, did not hesitate to sustain the 
papal authority in its amplest extension. His treatise ^ De 
Summo Pontifice, Capite Totius Militantis Ecclesim,’ forms 
a portion, and by no means the least important, of those 
entitled ^ The Controversies of Bellarmin,’ and first appeared 
separately in 1586. The pope, he asserts, has no direct 
temporal authority in the dominions of Christian princes ; 
he cannot interfere . with their merely civil affairs, unless 
they are his feudal vassals ; hut indirectly, that is, for the 
sake of some spiritual Myantage, all things are submitted to 
his disposal. He cannot depose these princes, even for a 

> Ayala, Be Jure et Otos Bellieis (Antwerp, 1697), p. 32. 






just C'Misej as tlieir immediate superior, unless they are 
feudally his vassals ; hut he can take away and give to others 
their kingdoms, if the salvation of souls I'equme it/ We 
shall observe hereafter how artfully this papal scheme was 
combined with the more captivating tenets of pojnilar sove- 
reignty ; each designed for the special case, that of Hemy IV , 
whose legitimate rights, established by the constitution of 
France, it was expected by this joint effort to overthrow. 

45. Two methods of delivering theological doctrine had 
prevailed in the Catholic church for many ages. Metiiocis of 
The one called positive was dogmatic rather than ar- 
gimientative, deducing its tenets from immediate authorities 
of Scripture or of the fathers, which it interpreted and ex- 
plained for its own purpose. It was a received principle, 
conveniently for this system of interpretation, that most 
parts of Scripture had a plurality of meaning ; and that the 
allegorical or analogical senses were as much to he sought 
as the primary and literal. The scholastic theology, on the 
other hand, which acquired its name, because it was fre- 
quently heard in the schools of divinity and employed the 
weiipons of dialectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the subtilty of reasoning, from the same funda- 
mental principles of authority, the Scriptures, the fathers, 
the councils of the church. It must be evident upon 
x'eflection, that where many thousand propositions, or sen- 
tences easily convertible into them, had acquired the rank of 
iudis|)utable truths, it was not difficult to raise a specious- 
structure of connected syllogisms ; and hence the theology 
of the schools was a series of inferences from the acknow- 
ledged standards of oifhodoxy, as their physics were from 
Aristotle, and their metaphysics from a mixture of the two. 


46, The scholastic method, affecting a complete and 


scientific form, led to the compilation of theolo- 
gical systems, generally called Loci Communes. 

These were very common in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, both in the church of Rome, and, after some 
time, in the two Pi*otestant communions. But Luther, 
though at first he bestowed immense praise upon the Loci 

* .Ranke, ii. 182. 
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Communes of Melanclitlion, grew unfavourable to all sys- 
tematic tlieology. His own writings belong to tliat class we 
call positive. They deal with the interpretation of Scripture, 
and the expansion of its literal nieaning. Luther rejected, 
except in a very sparing application, the search after alle- 
gorical senses. Melanchthon also, and in general the divines 
of the Augsbui'g confession, adhered chiefly to the principle 
of single interpretation.^ 

47. The Institutes of Calvin, which belong to the preced- 

in the Pro- ceiitury, tliough not entitled Loci 

testant Coinmuncs, may be reckoned a full system of 
deductive theology. Wolfgang Musculus published a trea- 
tise with the usual title. It should be observed that, in the 
Lutheran church, the ancient method of scholastic theology 
revived after the middle of this century, especially in the 
divines of Melanchthon’s party, one of whose characteristics 
was a greater deference to ecclesiastical usage and opinion 
than the more rigid Lutherans would endure to pay. The 
Loci Theologici of Chemnitz and those of Strigelius were, in 
their age, of great rej)utation ; the former, by one of the 
compilers of the Formula Concordise, might be read without 
risk of finding those heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the 
latter was supposed to exhibit.'^ 

48. In the church of Eome the scholastic theology re- 
and Catholic f^'^ied ail uiidisputed respect ; it was for the here- 
church. tical Protestaiits to dread a method of keen logic, 
by which their sophistry was cut through. The most 
remarkable book of this kind, which falls within the six- 
teenth century, is the Loci Theologici of Melchior Caims, 
published at Salamanca in 1563, three years after the 
death of the author, a Dominican, and professor in that 
university. It is of course the theology of the reign and 
country of Philip II,, but Canus was a man acqaaintecl 
with history, philosophy, and ancient literature. Eichhorii, 
after giving ‘Several pages to an abstract of this volume, 
pronounces it worthy to be still read. It may be seen by 
his analysis how Canus, after the manner of the schoolmen, 
incorporated philosophical with theological science. Dnpiii, 


* Eichhorn, Gescli. der Cultur, vi. part part ii, 
i, p. 175. Hosheim, cent. 16, sect. 3, “ Eichhorn, 236. 
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whose abstract is rather diiierent in substance, calls this an 
excellent work, and written with all the elegance we could 
desire.* - 

49. Catharin, one of the theologians most prominent in 
the council of Trent, though he seems not to have 

o T j f* j? Catliarm. 

incurred tlie charge of heresy, went lartiier ironi 
the doctrine of Augustin and Aquinas than was deemed 
strictly orthodox in the Catholic church. He framed a 
theory to reconcile predestination with the uniyersality of 
grace, which has since been known in this country by the 
name of Baxterianism, and is, I believe, adopted by many 
divines at this day. Dupin, however, calls it a new invention, 
unknown to the ancient fathers, and never received in the 
schools. It has been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theo- 
logical literature, much was written during this critical and 
period, forming no small proportion of the great wr?tingT7 
collection called Critici Sacri. In the Eomish church, we 
may distinguish the Jesuit Maldonat, whose commentaries 
on the evangelists have been highly praised by theologians 
of the Protestant side; and among these we may name 
Calvin and Beza, who occupy the highest place, ^ while below 
them are ranked Bullinger, Zanchius, Musculus, Chemnitz, 
and several more. But I believe that, even in the reviving 
appetite for obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet 
attracted much attention. A polemical spirit, it is observed 
by Eichhorn, penetrated all theological science, not only in 
dogmatical writings, but in those of mere interpretation ; in 
catechisms, in sermons, in ecclesiastical history, we find the 
author armed for combat, and always standing in imagination 
before an enemy. 

* Eichhorn, p. 21 6-227. JDupin, cent, as a commentator on Scripture will ])o 
16, Look 5. found in Simon, Hist, critique du Yieiix 

y Literas sacras, sajs Scaiiger of Cal- Testament. He sets him, in this rc- 
VI n, traotavit ut tractandjn suut, vere spect, much above Luther. See also 
iiiquam ot pure a-e simpliciter sine ullis Blount, art. Calvin. Scaiiger docs not 
argutationibus sclnhasticis, et divino vir esteem much the learning,^ Beza, and 
prmditus ingenio luulta divinavit qum blames him for affecting to despise 
non nisi a lingufie^ Hebraieae peritissimis Erasmus as a commentator. I have 
(cmjusmodi tamen ipse non enit), divi- named Beza in the text as superior to 
uari possunt. Scaiigerana Prinia. A Zanchius and others, in deference tc 
more detailed and apparently a not un- common re|>utation, for I am wholly 
/candid statement of Oalviii’s character ignorant of the writings of all. 
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51. A regular and copious history of the church, from the 
Jlccleslas- primitive ages to the Eeformation itself, -was first 
toiSms! given hy the Luthei’ans under the title, Genturia) 
Magdehurgenses, froni the name of the city where it was 
compiled. The principal among several authors concerned, 
usually called Ceirturiatores, was Flacius Illyrious, a most 
invetei-ate enemy of Melanchthon. This work has been more 
than once reprinted, and is still, in point of truth and original 
research, the most considerable ecclesiastical history on the 
Protestant side. Mosheim, or his translator, calls this an 
immortal work ; and Eichhoru speaks of it in strong terms 
of admiration for the boldness of the enterprise, the labori- 
ousness of the execution, the spirit with which it cleared away 
a mass of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history on an au- 
thentic basis. The faults, both those springing from the 
imperfect knowledge and from the prejudices of the com- 
pilers, are equally conspicuous.'^ Nearly forty years after- 
wards, between the years 1588 and 1609, the celebrated 
Annals of Cardinal Baronius, in twelve volumes, appeared. 
These were brought down by him only to the end of the 
twelfth century ; their continuation hy Eainaldus, published 
between 1646 and 1663, goes down to 1566. It was the 
object of Protestant learning in the seventeenth century to 
repel the authority and impugn the allegations of Baronius. 
Those of his own communion, in a more advanced stage of 
criticism, have confessed his mistakes ; many of them arising 
from a want of acquaintance with the Greek language, indis- 
pensable, as we should now justly think, for one w>'ho under- 
took a general history of the church, but not sufficiently 
universal in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth century, to 
deprive those who did not possess it of a high character for 
erudition. Eichhorn speaks far less favourably of Baronius 
than of the Centuriators.’’ But of these two voluminous his- 
tories, written with equal prejudice on opposite sides, an im- 
partial and judicious scholar has thus given his opinion : — 
52. ‘ An ecclesiastical historian,’ Le Clerc satirically ob- 


* Cent, 16, sect,-S, part ii. c. 9. This of the liberties which he took with tiic 
expression is probably in the original; text. 

-but, it is difficult to, quote Maclaine’s Vol. vi. part ii. p. 149. 
translation with confidence, on .account Id. p. 180. 
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seryes, Oil gilt to adhere iiiviolablj to this iiiaxini, that 
whatever can be favonrable to heretics is false, and 
whatever can be said against them is time ; while, 
on the other hand, all that does honour to the orthodox is 
iiiiqnestion able, and everything that can do them discredit is 
surely a lie. He must suppress, too, with care, or at least 
extenuate, as far as possible, the errors and vices of those 
whom the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether they 
know anything about them or no : and must exaggerate, on 
the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to tlie 
utmost of his power. He must remember that any orthodox 
writer is a competent witness against a heretic, and is to be 
trusted implicitly on his word ; while a heretic is never to be 
believed against the orthodox, and has honour enough done 
him, in allowing him to speak against his own side, or in 
favour of our own. It is thus that the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg, and thus that Cardinal Baronins have written; 
each of their works having by this means acquired an 
immortal glory with its own party. But it must be owned 
that they are not the earliest, and that they have only 
imitated most of their predecessors in this plan of writing. 
For many ages men had only sought in ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, not what was really to be found there, but what they 
conceived ought to be there for the good of their own party. 

63. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of the 
church, some fighting the long battle of argument, 
some catching at gleams of supernatural light, the very 
truths of natural and revealed religion were called in ques- 
tion by a different party. The proofs of this before the 
middle of the sixteenth century are chiefly to be derived 
from Italy. Pompoiiatius has already been mentioned, and 
some other Aristotelian philosophers might be added. But 
these, whose scepticism extended to natural theology, belong 
to the class of metaphysical writers, whose place is in the 
next chapter. If we limit ourselves to those who directed 
their attacks against Christianity, it must be presumed that, 
in an age when the tribunals of justice visited, even with tiie 
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piinisliment of cleatli, tlie denial of any fiiiidaniental doctriiie, 
few books of an openly irreligious tendency could appear,*^ 
A sliort xif^PipWet by one Vallee cost liiiii bis life in 1584. 
Some others were clandestinely circulated in France before 
the end ot the century ; and the list of men suspected of 
infidelity, if we could trust all private anecdotes of the time, 
'would be by no means short. Bodin, Montaigne, Charron, 
have been reckoned among the rejecters of Christianity. The 
first I conceive to have acknowledged no revelation but the 
Jewish ; the second is free, in my oxnnion, from all reason- 
able snspicion of infidelity; the principal work of the third 
was not published till 1601. His former treatise, ^ Des Trois 
Verites,’ is an elaboi’ate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion. ® 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter 
Be present, the books that relate to sorcery 

priBsugiis. demoniacal possessions, though they can only 

in a very lax sense be ranked with theological literature. 
The greater part are contemptible in any other light than as 
evidences of the state of human opinion. Those designed 
to rescue the innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and 
chase the real demon of superstition from the mind of man, 
deserve to be commemorated. Two such works belong to 
this period. Wierus, a physician of the Netherlands, in a 
treatise, Prsestigiis,’ Basle, 1564, combats the horrible 
prejudice by which those accused of witchci'aft were thrown 
into the flames. He shows a good deal of credulity as to 
diabolical illusions, but takes these unfortunate persons for 
the deviFs victims rather than his accomplices. Upon the 
ivhole, Wierus destroys more superstition than he seriously 
intended to leave behind. 


^ The famous Cymbalum Miuicli, by in the manner of Lucian, nncl is rather 
Bonayenture des Periers, published in more lively than books of that age gene- 
1538, which, while it continued ex- rally are. 

tremely scarce, had the character of an ® Des Trois Verites centre les Atliees, 
irreligious work, has proved, since it Idolatres, Juifs, Mnliunietans, Here- 
was reprinted, in 1711, perfectly inno- tiques, et Sehismatiques. Rourdeaux, 
euoiis, though there are a fow maiicions 1593. Charron has not put his name 
.glances at priests and nuns. It has to lliis book; and it does not appear 
always been the habit of the literary that he has taken anything from him- 
world, as much as at present, to speak self in his siiljsequent work, De la 
of books by hearsay.^ The Cymbalum Sagesse. 
hlundi is written in dialogue, aomewbut 
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55. A far superior writer is our countryman Eegiiiald 
Scot, wliose object is tbe same^, but whose views 

are incomparably more extensive and enlightened, witchcraft. 

He denies altogether to the devil any power of controlling 
the course of nature. It may be easily supposed that this 
solid and learned person, for such he was beyond almost 
all the English of that age, did not escape in his own time, 
or long afterwards, the censure of those who adhered to 
superstition. Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft ' was pub- 
lished in 1584.^ Bodin, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to sustain the vulgar notions of Witchcraft in his Demoiio- 
manie des Sorciers. It is not easy to conceive a more 
wretched production ; besides his superstitious absurdities, 
he is guilty of exciting the magistrate against Wierus, by 
representing him as a real confederate of Satan, 

56. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the 
principal versions and editions of Scripture. No Authenti- 
edition of the Greek Testament, worthy to be speci- vuigate. 
fied, appeared after that of Robert Stephens, whose text was 
invariably followed. The council of Trent declared the Vul- 
gate translation of Scripture to be authentic, condemning 
all that should deny its authority. It has been a common- 
place with Protestants to inveigh against this decree, even 
while they have virtually maintained the principle upon 
which it is founded — one by no means peculiar to tbe church 
of Rome— being no other than that it is dangerous to unsettle 
the minds of the ignorant, or partially learned in religion ; a 
proposition not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, 
when acted upon, as incompatible as any two contraries can 
be with the free and general investigation of truth. 

57. Notwithstanding this decision in favour of the Vulgate,’ 
there was room left for partial uncertainty. The v<^r- 
council of Trent, declaring the translation itself to 

be authentic, pronounced nothing in favour of any 
manuscript or edition ; and as it would be easier to put ’ 
down learning altogether than absolutely to restrai?! the 
searching spirit of criticism, it was soon held that the 


^ It appojirs h}’ Scot’s book tbut not time; he shows how to perform some of 
only tbe coiiimoii, but, the more difficult them. 
tri<*ks oi‘ cnitjuroi'K were pructised in his 
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coiiiiciFs decree went but to tlie general Meliiy of tlie Yersion, 
witliont warranting -eyery passage. Many Catliolic writers, ' 
accordingly, baye put a very liberal interpretation on this 
decree, suggesting siieli .-eiBeiidatioiis of particular texts as 
tlie original seemed to demand. Tliey liave even giYen new 
translations : one b}^ Arias Moiitaiins is chiefly founded on 
that of Pagninns, and an edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore 
Clarins, is said to resemble a new translation, by liis nume- 
rous correetions of tlie text from the Hebrew.^ Sixtus V. 
deter milled to put a stop to a licence which rendered the 
Trideiitine provisions almost iiugatoiy . He fulfilled the iii- 
tentions of the council by causing to be published in 1590 
the Sistiiie Bible ; an authoritative edition to be used in all 
churches. This was, however, superseded by another, set 
forth only two years afterwards by Clement VIII., which is 
said to differ more than any other from that which his pre- 
decessor had published as authentic ; a circumstance not 
forgotten by Protestant polemics. The Sistiiie edition is 
now very scarce. The same pope had published a standard 
edition of the Septii agin t in 1587.^ 

58. The Latin translations made hj Protestants in this 
ByProte»t- Were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, in 

ants. search of more elegance of style, deviates from, the 
simplicity as well as sense, of the original, and fails there- 
" fore of obtaining that praise at the hands of men of taste for 
which more essential requisites have been sacrificed F ^i^d 
that by Tremellius and Junius, published at Prankfort in 
1575 and subsequent years. It was retouched some time 
afterwards by Junius, after tliBtfeath of his coadjutor. This 
translation was better ■[esteeiff.5t]^^^l%Prote countries, 
especially at fi.rst, than by the CatholiJ^hdtics. Simon speaks 
of it with little res^^eefri It professedly Mheres closely to the 
Hebrew idiom. ^S^za'gave a Latin versionuf the Hew Testa- 
ment. It is doubiffi- whether any of these translations have 
much improved upomlhe Vulgate. 

B Andres, xix. 40. Simon,* in -such phrases as tliese in iiis temsla- 

Andres, xix. 44, ^ Schelhoxn, Amce- tion of the Oanticles : — Mea coiinnhnla, 
nit. Literar. vol. ii. 369, and,'vol.iv.*4^9.^30??t^de laihi tnuni viiltienlum ; fac nt 

* Andr^.s, xix. 166. Gast^Ho, accord- audiam tuam vociilam, lie was, bow- 
ing to Simon (Hist, critique du V. T. ever, Siiuoii fsays, tolerably acquainted 
p. 363), affects politeness to an ineon- with Hobrow, and spoke moilestly of his 
eeiviible degree of bad taste, especially own translation. 
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rq The new translations of the Scriptures into mode ^ 

1 i were naturally not so numerous as at an ~u,to 

language&_ wer are well known ; the language., 

earlier period. Two^ o in that city by Coverdale, 

Geneva Bible of 1560, published in ^y 0 ^ 

Whittingdiani, and other ^ 1 ^ter, were professedly 

1568. Both of these, or at without 

founded upon the ‘ The Bngdish 

patronage of Prince Radzml in 1563, ^ 

I, said to erist, thougl. 

lieterodoi tenets, ”“® „( Fermra, 1558, and 

the greatest rarity. The SpanisJi uioie oi r _ , 

the loUvonian ot 1581, are also vetj scarce, Tbe 
Mbliogtephy are conversant with other vers.ons and ed.t.ens 
of the 16th century, chiefly of ra re occ nnence. 
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